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‘ Wk are of opinion,' wrote the Court of Directors in Early 
to their servants in Bengal, 'that a Statistical 
Survey of the country would be attended with much J" 
utility ; w'e therefore recommend proper steps to be 1S55, 
taken' for the execution of the same.' The despatch 
from which these words are quoted forms one of a long 
series of instructions in which the East India Company 
urged a systematic inquiry into its territories. The 
first formulated effort in Bengal dates from 1769, four 
years after that Province came into its hands ; the latest 
orders of the Court of Directors on the subject were 
issued in 1855, three years before the administration of 
India passed from the Company to the Crown. During 
the interval many .able and earnest men had laboured at 
the work, manuscript materials of great value had been 
amassed, and several Important volumes had been pub- 
lished. But such attempts were isolated, difepted by 
no central organization, and unsustained by any con- 
tinuous plan of execution. 

The ten years which followed the transfer of the BfloTts 
government of India to the Crown in 1858, produced 
new set of efforts towards the elucidation of the country. 1858-^ 
Conspicuous among them was the work begun in 
1866 under the direction of Sir Richard Tempie, when' 

Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces.' The 
controlling power in England had now passed from a 
body of experts, the Court of Directors, to Parliament 

1 Executed by Mr. Cbulca Gnuit (ntnr Sir Ch'arlea Ohnmt, K.C.S.L), 
of the Sengnl Civil Service, sometime Member of the Vicetqy's L^slallve 
Council and Foreign Sccretaiy to the GovemmetU of I^la. 
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and the nation at lai^ Accurate and accessible infor- 
mation regarding India was become, under the new 
system, an essential condition for the safe exercise of 
that control. Aocoidingly, in 1867, the Viceroy, acting 
on instructions from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
ordered an account to be drawn up for each of the twelve 
great Provinces of India.* 

The Provincial Governments struck out widely divert 
gent schemes for conducting the work. It was as if a 
command had issued from some central power for a 
Statistical Survey of all Europe, and each nation set 
about its execution on a separate plan. It became 
apparent that vast sums of money would be expended, 
while considerable uncertainty existed as to the rosults. 
One local Government started on a scale which, if gene- 
rally adopted, would have involved an outlay of 100,000 
for the District materials alone. The head of another 
Province himself* carried out tlie work, expeditiously and 
at scarcely any cost to the State ; but on a system which, 
although admirably suited to the territories under hi.s 
care, could not be applied to the rest of India. Mean-; 
while, the commercial community aftd various public 
bodies were pressing upon the Government the necessity 
of systematic organization, with a view to ensure uni- 
formity' in the execution of the work. Without such 
uniformity, the Council of the Asiatic Society pointed 
out that, when the local compilations came to be finally 
digested into the General Account of India, there would 
be no basis for comparative statistics, and mucli ‘ of the 
original work would have to be gone over again de novo' 


> These Provjncee, or lalher polilical ctivuions under Bepnlulc ndmlnU 
■tntion, were-(i) Bengal; (a) Bombay ; (3) Madras; {4) Tlie North- 
Western Provinces nnd Oudh ; (5) The Punjab ; (6) Assam, in i867 
included In Bengal; (7) Central Provinces; (8) British Barmo; (g) The 
Berais, under the Resident at Haidaidb&d; (10) Mysore and Cooig; 
(ri) Rijpntina ; (13) Central Indio.— OrtAirr o/tke tflttHa, 

No« 17561 dalcd x^th October 16O7, 

^ * Mr. Alfred Lyallg C,B», sH the Bengal Civil Service^ tlicn Comihls- 
rioner of West Berar; now Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.Bs» and Uewteitanl* 
Governor of the North-Westem Provinces and Oudh. 
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The! Viceroy arrived at the same conclusion ; and in Renewcfi 
1869, His Excellency directed me to visit the various 
l^rovincial Governments, ndth a viewHo 'submit a com- 
prehensive scheme for utilizing the information already 
collected; for prescribing the principles ' to be thenceforth 
adopted ; ' and for the consolidation into one work of 
the whole of the materials that may be available.’ 

In carrying out these insti'uctions, I found that the Cawa nf 
scries of previous efforts bad failed from two distinct Einun». 
causes. In one class of cases, a central officer of rank 
and ability had been appointed ; but he had not been 
supported by adequate machinery for collecting the 
local materials. In another class, the District Officers 
had been left to work each on his own plan, without the 
guidance of any single mind. The first class had failed 
from want of local organization ; the second, from want 
of central control.* The task sot before me consisted, in Twostngm 
fact, of two separate stages — First, a 'local inquiry,’ con- work! 


* The (iovcrnor-Gcneral in Couhdl Ihus wiramcil upllie previous eflforLs, 
in a Kcsolttiion clntcd the 8th September 1871 : •Three distinct series of 
u^xirations have In time pnst been undertaken or encouraged by the 
Government j with a view to obtninfng trustworthy accounts of the countiji 
such ns migiit form <i Gazetteer of India 1 the wlrolc representing a very 
large outlayi commencing ns far back ns 1769, and one of the efforts 
costing for merely collecting the materials for part of n single 

Province. From n variety of cousesi ait morc^or less proceeding from 
defective organization, Ihls Inige expenditure, while accmnulating isolated 
malerints of great wlue, failed to yield aivy hysicmatic and comprehensive 
result.* The Resolution then reviewed the fresh opcmllons ordered l^ the 
Secretary of Stnto in 18675 •Various schemes were set on foot to give 
effect to these orders, some of them so costly ns to be altogether dhpro- 
porllonalc to the rcsulls to l»e obtained. Rut Ilis Excellency in Council 
nliscrves that excessive costliness Is not the only unfortunate effect of the 
wani; of organlzAllon, which left each local Government to invent n scheme 
of Its own, irrespective pf what was being done In other Provinces, There 
was, in fact, no unity of plan or central supervision, and the results did 
not. contain the materials required for the comparative statistics of the 
Empire. . . . Widely different schemw hove been propounded by the local 
ndminlstrolions, some of them involving n veiy extmvrtgnnt outlay, pthcra 
of too meagre a character* Each local Government has given its own 
Interpretation to the work; and the- experience bf the last few years 
shows that, in the absence of a central orgatiizatkirt, the cost of the enter- 
prise will swell to an enormous total, while tire same heterogeneous inoom- 
pleioncsB, which rendered nil previous efforts Infructuous, will again result** 
VOL. 1. * 
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ducted on a uniform scheme, throughout each of the [then] 
240 Districts, or administrative units, of British India : 
Second, the consolidation of the materials thus obtained 
into one book. The first stage could be efiected only 
by a Statistical Survey of India; the second is repre- 
sented by The Imperial Gazetteer, No basis existed at 
that time for either of these works, A Census had 
never been taken for British India; and in some 
Provinces the different departments of the same Govern- 
ment grounded their financial and administrative de- 
mands on widely diverse estimates of the population, 
rtanfora Accordingly, in 1869,1 submitted to the Governor- 
Survey General in Council a Flan for a Statistical Survey and 
l^eHal Imperial Gazetteer of India.* It endeavoured, First 
to eliminate the causes of previous failures, by providing 
a uniform scheme, a local mechanism, and a central con • 
itsoiijccts, trol. Second, to clearly define the objects of the present 
undertaking. These objects were partly of an admini- 
strative and partly of a general character ; -namely, ‘for 
the use of the Controlling Body in England, of admini- 
strators in India, and of the public* Third, to secure the 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments, — lukewarm 
heretofore in such matters, — by respecting their indi- 
viduality, and by modifying the uniform scheme to suit 
the circumstances of their several Provinces. Fourth, 
to collect the materials at once systematically and 
cheaply, by enlisting the unpaid agency of the District 
Officers throughout India under a central control. The 
Government was pleased to approve of this Plan, and 
to ‘secure for the ex«;ution of the design the super- 
vision of the designer.'* 

‘The operations,’ wrote the Governor- General in 
opetattons. Council, * will extend over ten separate Governments 
which, with their Feudatory .States, administer a terri- 
tory of ij million squai'e miles and govern a poppla- 

, * Printed at the Plome .Secretariat Press, 144 pp. folio. CnlciiUa, 1870. 

* lirocecdin^ »f ihe CewmmnI oj Ittdia, doted StU September 1871. 
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tion estimated at 200 million souls [since found to be 25$ 
millions], The work represents, therefore, a series of 
local inquiries and comparative statistics, spread over 
an area ' but little less than that of all Europe, ex- 
cepting Russia,* and a population then exceeding that 
of all Europe, less Russia. With a view to securing M«dian- 
uniformity in the materials, I drew up six series al 
of leading questions, ^ illustrating the topographical, Swvey. 
ethnical, agricultural, industrial, administrative, and 
medical aspects of an Indian District These have 
served as a basis for the Statistical Survey throughout 
all India, With a view to securing punctuality of 
execution. Provincial Compiler were appointed, each 
responsible for getting in the returns from the District 
Officers within the territories assigned to him ; for sup- 
plementing those returns by information from heads of 
Departments and other local sources ; and for working 
up the results into the Statistical Account or- Gazetteer 
of the Province. In this way, the unpaid co-operatlon 
of the administrative staff throughout the 240 Districts 
of India was enlisted, the best local knowledge was 
brought to bear, while in- each Province a paid editor Im 
was answerable for the completion of the Provincial 
Account on a uniform plan and within a reasonable 
time. The supervision of the whole rested with me, 
as Director-General of Statistics to the Government 
of India. During one-half of each year, I visited the 
various Provinces, especially Bengal, which I retained ' 
in my owh hands as Provincial Editor in addition to 
my duties as Director-General. The other half of each 
year, I devoted to testing and working up the results. 

During the past twelve years, the Statistical Survey The_ 
has been conducted throughout the whole of British 
India. The District forms the administrative unit in 
India, and the Statistical Survey furnishes an elabo- 

^ CiiculAted to the Provieelal GoveinmentSi untler Ihc tUk of * lUetk of 
Information required for the Impeifial Gazetteer.' 
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rate account of each of the 340 Districts. The Pio- 
vince is the admiMStrative whole in India, and the 
Statistical Survey groups all the District materials 
into fifteen Provincial Accounts or Gazetteers. Such 
a work, if it is to furnish a basis for administrative 
action in India, and supply data to the Controlling 
Body ill England, must be at once comprehensive 
The 100 and minute. The District and Provincial Accounts 
JJnir will form about 120 printed volumes, aggregating 50,000 
.survey j of .which 90 volumes, making over 32,000 pages, 

now were issued by 1880. The operations have (1881) 
cSl!ji 3 . been completed throughout 12 Provinces and 210 Dis- 
tricts, representing a population of about 190 millions 
of souls. 


The Statistical Survey of British India (1881), 
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[Since the foregoing table was prepared in.iSSi, the 
Statistical Survey, of British India has been completed 
in 1 19 volumes, aggregating 54,504 pages (1885).] 

The Feudatory States and Chicfdoms, exceeding 300 smiiiiticat 
in number, with 50 millions of people, were from the first 
placed outside the scope of the Statistical Survey. In S*®*®- 
these territories it was unsuitable to attempt minute 
investigations, which the native princes would haw been 
likely to misunderstand, and able to frustrate. Accord- 
ingly, my Plan of 1869 restricted the Statistical Survey 
to the British territories, but pointed out that the 
Native States must be included in the ultimate compila- 
tion for all India, that is, the Imperial Gazetteer. Steps 
were therefore taken to bring together the information 
already existing regarding the Native States, and to 
supplement it, In States temporarily under British man- ^cep- 
ngement, this was quite practicable ; and Major Powlett’s 
account of Alwar supplies an admirable specimen of 
what may be done under 'these circumstances. 

Apart from such eicceptional cases, I found that the Five erent 
300 Native States of India had to be dealt with in ** 
Ave great groups. The htst and most numerous .class 
comprised the States and Chiefdoms which arc in 
political dependence on the Provincial Governments. 

These States have accepted a large measure of British 
supervision, and the Provincial Compilers were able to 
diaw up fairly adequate accounts of them. The second 
group consisted of the R&jput&na States; 'and two 
valuable volumes have been collected regarding them by Hov dealt 
Mr. Lyall (now Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B,) when Governor- S^p 5 »tely. 
General’s Agent’ For the tliird group/ including the 
Centra] India States, 1 did not find myself in a position 
to bring forward specific proposals ; and -in the case 
of several of them,, this book will add ■ but little to 
the sum of human . knowledge. In the fourth group, 
or the territories of the Mizim, efforts were made at an 
‘ 7 %* MJpntAm Gazelietr, 1879-83. 
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early stage to obtain the necessary materials from His 
pTcmiicr Highness’ Government. The fifth group consisted of 
kinj^bniii, Independent States, such as Afghanistan, 

Burma, and Nep41. Some account of such States would 
be expected in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, But 
any account of them, drawn from official sources and 
issued under the authority of the British Government, 
might give rise to uneasiness among the Princes who 
rule those territories, our neighbours and allies. After • 
fuli consideration, it was decided that no special inquiry 
should be made with regard to trans-frontier Indepen- 
dent Kingdoms, and that no official documents should 
be used. The articles upon them in the Imperial 
Gazetteer are, accordingly, a' mere reproduction, of 
accounts already before the public ; and for them no 
responsibility attaches to the Government. 

Meclnn- Of the five groups of Native States, therefore, the 
ployrai for was satisfactorily dealt with by means of the Pro- 
Stato vincial Compilers ; the fifth can scarcely be said to have 
been dealt with at all. In the three intermediate groups, 
many isolated efibrts were made, and a special Assistant 
was deputed to me in the Foreign Office, Calcutta, with 
a view to putting together the materials already exist- 
ing. His labours were afterwards supplen^ented in the 
Political Department of the India Office. But the con- 
lt<i ilnpe^ fidential relationship between the Government of India 
(wtreculu. jj.^ Feudatory States, the dislike of the native Princes 

to inquiries of a social or economic character, and the 
scrupulous delicacy of the Foreign Office to avoid 
grounds of dfience, have rendered a complete treatment 
of such territories impossible. I beg that those who use 
this book %vtll believe that the occasional tneagreness 
of the results, and the inadequate treatment of certain 
Native States, are due not to want of anxious effort on 
my part, but to the conditions under which I woi*ked. 
In some cases I have had to fall back on the old 
materials compiled, at the expense of the Court of 
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Directors, by Mr. Edward Thornton in the India House, 
and published by their authority, in four volumes, in 
1854.^ As a whole, therofon:, the ^.rticles on the Native 
States represent a much less exact method of inquiry 
than those on the British Provinces. They will be found, 
however, to mark a material advance in our information 
regarding Feudatory India. The basis for more system- NoStotht*- 
atic operations, a Census of the Feudatory Territories, 
docs not exist ,* and a Statistical Survey of the Native Siates, 
States still remains unattempted. 

[Including the less exact work thus done for the 
Native States, the results of the Statistical Survey of 
British and Feudatory India, now (1886) make 128 
printed volumes, aggregating 60,000 pagea] 

The two primaiy objects of the operations were The three 
'for tlic use of Indian administrators,* and 'for the 
use of the Controlling Body in England.’ The 128 
volumes of, the Statistical Survey were expressly com- 
piled for these purposes; and of the twelve years 
which have elapsed since, its commencement, the first (i) Vor 
eight wem' devoted to that, part of the work. But ^"^^ 
those 128 volumes, although by no means, too elaborate 
for administrative, requirements, are practically within (a) For 
the reach of but a small official class. The third trolling ’ 
object of the undertaking had been defined in niy^^J,|JJ,. 
original Plan, to be ‘for the use of the public (3) For ihb 
and the I'emainiiig four years of the twelve have' been,^"'*”®' 
chiefly occupied in reducing the voluminous records 
of .the Statistical Survey to a practicable size for 
general reference. The result is now presented in 
the nine volumes of The Imperial Gazetteer. 

< Under the title ofyf Gtatttttr (I Ih* Ttirihritt uuder tit Sasf India 
Comfaay and efthe Native State* on tie Cantiaeut 9/ India. (4 volumes,) 

This work, excellent nt its date, was compiled between the yenis 1844'and 
1834; Mr. I'homton bdng paid, a sum of money, by the Codrt.of 
Directors in nddilion to bis salary, * It being distinctly understood that the 
copyright Is to vent in (he East India' Company' [Sesetutiitt ^ the Cttui 

Dirctlert', 1%IA Febmaty ‘ • 
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Initial Previous Gazetteers had described, with industry and 
compi'ung sometimes with eloquence, the famous cities of India, 
Imperial its historical sites, and great Provinces. But in the 
(•aieu«er. absence of systematic materials, they had to depend 
I'rn-imis on the cliancc topography of tourists, or on a place 
happening to find its way into the records of the 
India House. A petty hamlet in which some traveller 
had halted for a night, or any locality which had formed 
the subject of a correspondence with the Court of 
Directors, stood out in bold relief; while great tracts 
and rivers,' or the most important features of large 
Provinces, were passed over without a word. My 
fimt business, therefore, was to take care tliat every 
place xvhich deserved mention should be enumerated ; 
my second, to see that it received neither less nor 
more space than its relative importance demanded. 
With a view to the first object, 1 sent circulars to 
the Provincial Editors and District Officers, calling for 
a return, upon clearly-stated principles, of every town, 
river, mountain, historic site, religious resort, commer- 
cial fair, harbour, or other place of importance in each 
District of British India. This list I checked from 
the Statistical Surviy, and supplemented with many 
places which, aldiough of no local significance, had 
obtained prominence in the literature of India, 
Eleven thousand names were thus arranged in alpha- 

irfihe khid ^ before been com- 

flir iSdia. piled for Her Majest/s Indian Empire. After being 

thinned out, it was printed in a folio volume, and for- 
warded to all the L.ocal Governments in India, with a 
request that they would ascertain that the enumera- 
tion was correct as regards the territories under their 
care. I finally revised tire list by the light of their sug- 
gestions, and selected about 8000 places for treatment 
in the Imperial Gazetteer, 

the interval xvliich elapsed before their 
r«umcri. replies could be received, I drew up mode! articles 


’cnonce 

tnpo* 

firophy.’ 


List ol 
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showing paragraph by paragraph the method of treat- 
ment; and I go^ogether the missing materials for 
Provinces where the Statistical Survey had not suffi- 
ciently advanced to yield them. In this way, I placed in Mocld 
the hand of each contributor to The Imperial Gazetteer”*"^**' 
the names of the places of which he was to treat, 
together with the complete materials for dealing with 
them, and also an exact mould into which those 
materials were to be squeezed. 

The value of the work, as a guide to administration, Bcfeci^ or 
is impaired by the fact that its figures cannot be 
brought up to date. The basis of Indian statistics 
^ is still the Census of 1872, taken a few months after Guide- 
my appointment as Director-General; and the Govern- ’ 
ment has decided that the publication of the Gazetteer 
must not bo delayed, with a view to obtaining .the 
results of the new Census of 1881, Even the Census of 
1872 does not supply a uniform basis for the whole 
of India; and in certain Provinces I have had to 
work on enumerations taken In 1867, 1868, 1S69, 
and 1871, Much labour has been expended In bringing 
up the economic statistics to a more recent date, with 
the help of Administration Reports, and by special 
inquiries. But the length of time necessarily occupied 
by a Statistical Survey of a Continent, nearly equal 
to all Europe less Russia, rendered it inevitable that 
the results should refer to different years during its pro- 
gress. My figures represent substantially the population Fwiod ta 
statistics of India in 1872, wth the administrative and 
trade statistics from 1875 to 1879. In some cases, even 
this degree of uniformity has not been found practi- 
cable ; in others, I have brought the facts down to 1880. 

But the . reduction of the statistics of India to a uniform 
basis must be deferred for a second edition, after the 
results of the new Census are obtained. 

In its other aspect, as a book for general reference, the 
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Imperial Gazetteer is also less perfect than I could have 
wished in several points. The Governor-General in 
Council found that the task of collecting the admini- 
strative materials and statistics would prove a burden' 
quite as heavy as he deemed expedient to lay upon 
the Local Governments, The historical aspects were 
expressly left to the voluntary research of the Provincial 
compilers. From the first, one of the Local Govern- 
ments objected even to this moderate scope being 
allowed for matters not directly of an official character. 
The emphasis which the Governor-General in Council 
laid in 1875 on the responsibilities of the Provincial 
Governments for the tone and contents of the' work, 
seemed to several of them to render general disquisitions 
unsuitable, Even in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam, which 1 retained in my own hands as Provincial 
Editor, every sheet had to receive the sanction of the 
Local Government before it was printed off. Many 
topics of social or political interest were excluded ; and a 
general introductory volume, after being in part printed, 
was not issued. 

But if the bistory of India is ever to be anything 
more than a record of conquest and crime, it must be 
sought for among tlie people themselves. Valuable 
historical materials had been collected for the Statistical 
Survey \ and in 1877, the Secretary of State for India 
decided that a wider scope should be allowed me for their 
usc in the Imperial Gazetteer. I have done my best to 
give effect to that view ; and it will be seen, for the first 
time in these volumes, that every Indian District Inis its 
own histoiy. The true territorial unit of Indian history 
is, indeed, much smailer tlian the British District. For 
example, he who would study the history of Oudh must 
search for it in die pargniid or parish ; in other parts of 
India, the semiittddrt or estate is the historical, unit; in 
others, the chiefship \ while in a few, the rural districts 
were mere appendages to the great cities. Had it been 
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permitted me to subject the rural annals of India to 
systematic inquiry, as I wished, a rich harvest would have 
been gathered in. The historical accumulations made 
by the wayside, in conducting! the Statistical Survey, 
have proved of mudi value. But in attempting to 
'incorporate them into the Imperial Gazetteer, I have Some 
had frequently to choose between using materials which, 
owing to the earlier instructions, I had been unable to 
test; or I'ejecting statements, in themselves new and 
interesting, but which, in the later stages of the work, I 
could not personally verify. 

The latitudes and longitudes have, with a few excep- Geo. 
tions, been revised by the Surveyor»General’s Depart* ISan!!** 
ment.*^ I have to thank General Sir H. Thuillier for 
many years of friendly help, and Colonel J. T. Walker 
for more recent assistance, in the geographical details. 

Areas, distances,- and similar details have been taken 
from the latest > scientific measurements ; but the 
frequent changes in the jurisdiction of Indian Dis- 
tricts introduce an element of variation difficult to 
eliminate. In some cases, averages will not work out Elements 
correctly, as in ' the rates of local taxation per head, 
where the municipal area often differs from the town 
area taken for. the census. In other instances, the 
items will not add up; as in certain Districts where the 
religious classification of the people does not yield the 
exact total arrived at by the general enumeration. There 
arc not very many discrepancies of this sort, and no 
labour has been spared to get rid of them: - But in several ' 
cases I cannot go beyond the figures supplied to me by 

> The longitvidce Tcqttiie e ebnetent CfiiteclSon of miinu ' mliuitw 
(— (T a' 30') 10 reduce them froin the Miopted value of 86'-i7' ai' ibr the 
longitude of the Madroa ObDcrynlory, on which they Imve been Imied, to 
the Value of 80^ 14' 51^1 Which wns dclemiincd electco-telegmidilcnlly in 
i8y6-yy. It is not ImprabaUo that Oamc further roliruie correction may 
be hereafter made j and the, Surveyor-General bos deemed It undeslrabje 
that the vaiueu of all the individual longitudes should be altered, until the 
final (letermlnntb>n has been nnived nt. 
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the local authorities; and although I may see that tlwre 
is something wrong, I am unable to set it right, I beg 
that those who may come after me will, in improving 
on my work, remember the conditions under which it 
has been done. When it was begun, no one knew 
exactly the population of a single Province of India, or of 
a single District of Bengal. In the latter Province alone, 
the Census of 1872 suddenly disclosed the presence of 22 
millions of British subjects whose existence had never 
previously been suspected. The population of Bengal 
and Assam, up to that time reckoned at 40 millions, 
was ascertained in 1872 to number 67$ millions of souls. 


StieIJirtC of 
Indian 
ProjMiT 
Nanic<. 


Inherent 
lijfiicuky 
(if trans* 
Ulcratlon. 


The spelling of names of Indian places has long 
formed a subject of controversy. Without a uniform 
system of rendering tl\em, an alphabetical Gazetteer 
could not start ; and one of my first duties was to lay 
down a system for transliterating Indian Proper Names. 
In existing Gazetteers of India, the same-word appears 
under many forms, The best woi’k of this class gives 
eleven difTerent spellings of the same town, not one of 
which Is exactly correct; and in order to be sure of 
finding a place, the inquirer has to look it up under every 
possible disguise. The truth is, it requires a cateftil 
study of the vernacular languages of India, and some 
knowledge of Sanskrit, which forms the key' to them, 
before one is able to spell local names correctly in the 
native alphabets. It next requires a well-considered 
system of transliteration in order to render such names 
into the English character. For it must be remembered 
that the Sanskrit alphabet has fifty lettei-s or signs, while 
the English alphabet has only twenty-six. Tints, the 
Koman alphabet has but one letter for die consonant 
«/ the Sanskrit has four letters for it, in its various 
modifications, as a dental, lingual, palatal, and guttural. 
On the other hand, the Indian alphabets attach a 
uniform sound to each vowel; while in English, the same 
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vowel may have several sounds, such as m in htt, pnt, 
cure, rural, Indian names can therefore be represented 
only in a loose and popular manner in our alphabet; 
unless, indeed, we manufacture a new Roman alphabet 
with .additional letters, by means of accents over the 
vowels, dots under the consonants, italics, or similar 
devices of typography. 

A recognition of this fundamental difficulty should 
make an Indian spelling-reformer moderate in his aims 
and patient of opposition. I first collected about 15,000 
names of places, written out by competent natives in the 
vernacular character; and transliterated them accurately 
on the method adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

But the multitude of accented vowels and dotted con- 
sonants convinced me that such precision was im- 
practicable for popular use. 1 themfom re-transliterated 
them on a more simple system, discarding dotted 
consonants altogether, using as few accents as possible 
over the vowels, and abstaining from liberties with the 
alphabet which would give it an un-English look, and 
perplex the orditjiaty reader. My abject was, not to 
write a paper for the .Asiatic Society’s Journal, but to lay 
down a uniform system which might afford a practical 
settlement of the long dispute about Indian orthography, 
by being adopted by all fairly educated men. 

The task was complicated by the circumstance tliat DiSraiiiM 
three systems had co-existed during nearly a century, task. 

For two of the rivals a good case might be' made 
out Popular usage had drawn at random from all 
three, and .a number of important places had thus 
obtained an historical or literary fixity of spelling. Well- 
known names of this last class, when transliterated In 
an unwonted fashion, or by a rival method, had a strange 
look, which afforded, scope for pleasantries. Yet one 
system had, to be accepted and resolutely. adhered to. 

The method which. I have adopted does npt attempt 
to represent the fine distinctions of the Sanskrit con- 
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sonants, such as the dental and lingual d. But it 
Unirorm attaches a uniform value to each vourel, namel/j a and 
sou^s. « as in rttrtd: e as in grey, utidutnt; and i and o as in 
peiicA The accented d, i; and d represent the long 
forms of the same vowels in SanskriCt or the sounds in 
the English words far, pier, and Inre, 

Namea Some Indian names, however, have grown so familiar 
hlsMrieal as to render a rectihcation of their spelling impracticable, 
speifii^. Such names have been considerately dealt with. I 
found that they arranged themselves under two classes. 
In the first class, the popular or historical fixity of 
spelling had so hardened and set as to preclude any 
alteration • whatever; thus, Calcutta, MadraSt and 
Bombay. In the second class, it was possible to bring 
the spelling somewhat nearer to the uniform system, 
without destroying the historical or popular identity of 
the word. For example, the multiform terminal pur, 
Pore, poor, poore, a city, might be uniformly given in its 
con'cct Hindi form as pur, even if the body of the word 
Could not be rectified; while the similar termination 
ttagor, tiagore, nugger, nuggur, mggore, etc, a town, 
might be uniformly rendered nagar. Such a system, 
like all compromises, was open to the strictures of both 
the extreme parties — of the scrupulous purists on the 
one hand, and of the obstinate upholders of the old 
confused spelling on the other. It commended itself 
to the intermediate body of reasonable men. The 
Government of India, in ifiyo, accordingly promulgated 
my system of transliteration in the Official Gazette, and 
formally authorized its adoption. 

It remained to organize machinery for enforcing its 
systenii general use. Several of the leading Indian journals 
eicpressed their willingness to adopt a uniform system 
of spelling which presented no typographical difficulties. 
Up to thait time, the same place used to appear under 
diverse forms in the different newspapers, and was 
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often variously rendered in diHerent columns of the 
same journal. A printed volume containing tlic correct 
spelling of all Indian places was circulated to the Press, 
to litcraiy institutions, libraries, publishing houses, and 
to the official Departments. But the chief soumes from 
which Indian news is derived, and from whidv Indian 
orthography emanates, are the Government Gazettes and 
Administration Reporta The official Gazettes in India The new 
give much of the information which in England would 
be communicated by Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
Parliament Each Provincial Government has its mvn ‘i*”*** 
set of Reports and its own Gazette — the latter some- 
times swelling into a weekly folio of over a hundred 
pages, filled with State papers. The Governor'General 
requested each of the Provincial Governments to 
draiv up a list of places within its own territories, 
spelt on my system. These lists, after receiving his 
sanction, were to be published in the Gazettes, and to 
be thenceforth adopted in them and all other official 
publications. 

The Provincial Governments carried out' the principles Provlncltl 
of transUteration with varying degrees of uniformity, 
and took widely different views as to the number of 
names whicli had obtained a popular fixity of spelling, wy of 
This was inevitable; and the Governor - General in 
Council, in revising the lists, endeavoured to remove 
clivci^cnces and to attain the maximum' degree of 
uniformity. Owing to the number of languages and 
alphabets used in India, the work extended over nearly 
ten years. The Provincial Governments have been 
induced to reconsider their first efforts ; and in each 
new edition, they have approached more closely to the 
lines originally laid down. In one Presidency, indeed, 
the latest rrwision' has advanced beyond the limits of 
accuracy which I liad thought practicable. Tlnoughout 
India, every year sees the uniform system of spelling 
more generally introduced ; it has been accepted in the' 
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IVliamentary blue-books at home, and is irrosistibly 
forcing its way into the English pi%ss. 
spcJH(*g Meanwhile, the Imperial Gazetteer had to march on. 
TinJ^rlaJ Ihe Government decided that the publication of the 
Gazetteer. should iiot, in any circumstancejs, be delayed 

beyond the year 1881. The proof sheets had to pass 
under the revision of the Secretary of State in Council ; 
and most of them were, accordingly, printed in 1879 
and r88o. I therefore did my best to arrive at the true 
spelling of each name, starting from my own lists in' 
the vernacular character, and usually accepting the Pro- 
vincial lists as drawn up by the Local Governments, 
tvhen they arrived in time ; although not delaying the 
work by waiting for their final revision. 

It sometimes happened that adjoining Governments 
vanations. different renderings for the same word, such as 

a river or a border district ; while each Government 
introduced variations in revised editions of Its own 
list. If an attempt were made to introduce a uniform 
system of spelling proper names for all Europe, similar 
delays and difficulties would arise It must be remem- 
Ko bered, too, that India has no common alphabet, like the 
Homan alphabet in Europe, but a variety of local 
inindto. characters, which render the same word by different 
letters. 

Thus, apart from the difficulty of dental and lingual 
forms; the commonest of all terminals, a town, 
Is spelt with a short « in Hindi and by most of the 
Sanskrit family of alphabets, and with a long A in the 
Urdu alphabet, derived from Arabic sources. Dialectal 
Dialediit variations also play a confusing part; a universal 
‘ place-name like Sivapur or Shivapur, being hardened 
into Sibpur in Bengal, and softened into Hiwapiir in 
the adjoining Province of Assam. It will therefore be 
possible to discover instances in which the rendering of 
a name in the Imperial Gazetteer differs from that 
ultimately sanctioned by the Government of India. 
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Sut candid inquirers will, I hope, find the degree of 
uniformity which has been arrived at by the Provincial 
Governments and myself, more surprising than the 
occasional variations. 

I must not let tliia work pass from my hands without Acknou'- 
expressing my sincere thanks for the help which 
have so liberally received in its preparation. It has 
been officially described as the only example of a 
national undertaking of the sort, being carried out 
under the uninterrupted direction of one mind, from 
the' initial District Sur\rey to the final alphabetical 
compilation in a Gazetteer. But such merits as it may 
be found to possess, am due in large measure to the 
xcalous and friendly help of my fellow-workers. I feel Tlmnks 
especially grateful to the District Officers throughout 
India who have supplied the local materials. On their > 
unselfish labours the fabric of this work, as, indeed, 
of die whole Indian administration, rests. The 
vlncial Compilers of the Statistical Survey, enumerated on compiivn* 
page xii., have also my sincere thanks. In particular, the 
volumes of Mr. Atkinson on the North-Western Provinces; 
of Mr. Campbell on the Bombay Presidency ; and of Mr. 

Rice on Mytore, form' models of administrative research. 

Mr. Hughes’ work on Sind also deserves high praise. 

The condensation of the Statistical Surx'ey of the Pro- 
vinces Into The Imperial Gazetteer has been conducted 
chiefly in England, where the cost of literary work is much 
less than in India. In that task I have had, at intervals, . 
the aid of Mr. H. P. Platt, Fellow of Lincoln College ; Thants. 
Major-General J. Clarke, formerly Commissioner in eoadjuiow 
Oudh; Mr. J. S. Cotton, late Fellow and Lecturer 
Queen's College, OSrford ; Mr. Grant Allen, late of 
Merton College, Oxford; Miss Alice Betbam (now 
Mrs. Mackenzie), sometime Acting Tutor of Giiton Col" 
lege, Cambridge; Miss Margaret Robertson; Mr. G. 
Barclay, M.A. ; the Rev. £. Cunningham, M.A.; 'Mr, 

VOL. I. c 
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Philip Robinson, late Professor of History in tlie Govern- 
ment College, Allahdbid. I shall ever look back with 
pleasure to my connection with this able and friendly 
body of fellow-workers. To Mr. Cotton, and to Mr. 
Charles Dollman who has been my assistant thi-oughout, 
I owe in a spcdal manner my thanks. 

Aeiinoii- Apart from the literary compilation, I have cndca- 
taltnncr* voorcd to bring the best practical knowledge to bear 
revision of tbe work, My obligations in 
this respect to distii^ished Indian Administrators are 
too numerous to be specifically detailed. But I desire 
particularly to thank Sir William Muir, formerly X-ieu- 
tenant- Governor of the North-Western Provinces, for 
his kind revision of the article on those territories ; Sir 
William Robinson, sometime Acting Governor of Madras, 
for his contributions to articles on tliat Presidency, 
and for his untiring friendly help ; Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery and Sir Henry Davies, sometime Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Punjab; Mr. Lewin Bowring, C.B., 
sometime Chief Commissioner of Mysore ; and General 
Fytche, C.S. I., sometime Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, for their personal contributions to, or revisions 
of, the articles on the Provinces which they formerly 
ruled. Mr. J. H. Batten, sometime Commissioner of 
Kumiun and Garhwdl, supplied in chief par t the articles 
on these Districts. Many other retired administratore 
have, in like manner, enriched my materials with mono- 
graphs on the territories in which their life’s work was 
done. In each of the principal articles, I have tried to 
get the' sheets revised by the person with the largest 
administrative experience of the Presidency or Province. 
To Colonel Yule, C.B., the editor of Mateo Polo, I am 
indebted for scholarly and most generous aid in all 
articles which deal with the mediaeval history of India. 
Aidireo- separate Archmological Survey is now at work in 
Wital India; but only a very small portion of its results 
. cciioM. me in time to be incorporated into the Imperial 
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Gazetteer. The existence of that Survey precluded me Why 
from independent researches witlim its jurisdiction, I 
hope, therefore, that the next edition of this work will 
deal more fully and accurately with Indian antiquities 
than it has been in my power to do. But the reader will 
find how deeply my pages are indebted to the Reports 
already issued by General Cunningham, tlie head of the 
Archaeological Survey; and to Dr. Burgess, the ArchaeO' 
logical Surveyor for Western India. Mr. W. Rees 
Philipps Iras assisted me in the revision of the -Madras 
articles, and supplied interesting materials regarding 
the Christian population, Mr, Buchan, the secretary 
to the Royal Scottish Meteorological Society, kindly 
revised the section of article IncIA which deals with his 
brancli of science. My obligations to other friends, too 
numerous to enumerate here, are mentioned in the body 
of the work. Finally, I beg to tender my thanks to 
their Excellencies the Viceroy of Portuguese India, and 
the Governor-General of French India, for their courtesy 
to me while visiting their territories ; and for materials 
placed at my disposal by the chic& of their respective 
administrations. 

I cannot close' tliesc ' acknowledgments without re- iRevlsion 
cording my sense of tlic fairness with which I have 
invariably been treated by the Governments that have ' 

had to superinse the work. Twelve years ago, I laid 
down the conditions which I regarded as essential for 
the right conduct of the enterprise, aitd on which I was 
willing to undertake it. Very deliberately, indeed not 
till two years afterwards, were those conditions accepted 
by the Supreme Government of India of that day. But 
it attadiod to them a proviso that each of the Local 
Governments should be responsible for the general 
scope and contents of the Provincial Accounts of its own 
territories; and the Secretary of State accepted a similar 
responsibility in regard to the final compilation of The 
Imperial Gazetteer. 
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The result was that as already stated, every page of 
tlie uventy volumes of the Account of Bengal had to 
be pa ’ ?sfd by tlie Government of that Province, and 
every sheet of The Imperial Gazetteer has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. But during the 
progress of the work, the fcrsottnel of the Local Govern- 
ments has changed over and over again, Mora than 
thirty Governors or heads of administrations have ruled 
the Indian Provinces, while four successive Viceroys 
and four Secretaries of State have directed die Indian 
Empire. Some of these great functionaries have held 
decided opinions of their o>vn on many important 
questions which arose in the conduct of the opera- 
tions. The work, therefore, is the result of several 
not perfectly parallel forces. On the one hand, there 
was myself with a staff of fellow -workers, anxious 
to adhere to the Plan as originally laid down: on 
the other hand, there were a number of shifting 
Governments, local and central, some of tlicm diveigcnt 
in their views, and any one of them able to render ray 
position difficult, and even, for a time, to impede the 
work. 

The delicacy of tlie situation was enhanced by the 
circumstance, that many points had to be decided in 
my absence from the bead-quarters of the . Government 
of India, From the hrsl^ during half of each year I was 
visiting the Local Governments, or on circuit through the 
Provinces; latterly, I have been In England for con- 
siderable periods, while compiling the Imperial Gazetteer, 
1 have to thank the Indian .Governments, not only for 
the patience with which they have always listened to 
my views, but for the courteous reconsideration of 
decisions which they had arrived at in my absence. I 
undertook to see the work to an end, and I was placed 
in the best position for doing sa I have been enabled 
to examine the various Provinces of India with my own 
eyes, to study their local circumstances, and to travel 
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ovci: fifty thousand miles by every means of civilised 
and uncivilised transport. 

If I have brought to a successful Issue an enterprise In 
which abler men had failed, it is due to the support 
which I have thus received. The Governor-General in 
Council, or the Secretary of State, might at any time 
have simply ordered me to adopt the methods or 
measures which seemed to him best. Yet not only has 
there never been a single occasion during the twelve 
years in which commands have thus been substituted Those 
for argument ,' but orders, passed after full deliberation, 
have been modified or re.scinded to suit what I believed 
to be the requirements of the work. No revision by 
the Indian Government could take the primary responsi- 
bility off myself. This has been generously recognised 
throughout ; and the double supervision has never been 
permitted to give rise to a strain in the conduct of the 
undertaking. Whatever blemishes or deficiencies may 
be found in these volumes are due, therefore, not to the 
difficult double system of responsibility imposed by the 
Government, but to my own self, or- to the fundamental 
conditions under which statistical inquiries have to be 
conducted in India, 

Now that the twelve years’ work is over, and nothing The 
can be added or taken away, I feci those blemishes and V 

deficiencies acutely enough. When I started, I had p 

two national enterprises in my mind : the Aitt-i-AkNtri', 
or statistical survey of India, conducted three hundred 
years ago by the Finance Minister of Akbar, the greatest 
of Mughal Emperors; and the military survey of 
Egypt, executed by France in the first quarter .of the The 

present century.^ The former is a masterpiece ofsurJeyof 

' Egypt, 

^ Dc9crlplion de L'Egyptej ou nscuefl des obaorvaiions cl des rechcrcheB 1 821, 
qul ont iii faltcs cn Egypte pendant I'exp^Uion de l^annde FniD9aise. 

(36 volumes, iSli.) Twenty^one yeate ware given to this magnilicent , 
work, four of them being devoted to local Inquiries at the time of the 
mlHUiry occupation, nnd seventeen being spent in working up the results- 
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administrative detail; the latter a brilliant eflbrt of 
organized research. It was my hope, and the wish of 
the Viceroy — ^now, alas! gone from this world — ^who most 
deeply impressed his personality on the undertaking, to 
make a memorial of England's work in India, more 
lasting, because truer and more complete, than these 
monuments of Mughal Empire and of Frencli ambition. 
Separate The scientific aspects of the country, its fauna, flora, and 

Surveys of gcology, already form the subject of elaborate volumes. 
India. important of them, such as the fishes, 

botany, geology, meteorology, and medical aspects of 
India, special Surveys or Departments exist. It, would 
have been improper for me to intrude upon the ground 
so ably occupied. I have therefore confined myself on 
these heads to brief but careful sketches, such as might 
be useful to practical administrators, and referred the 
scientific inquiier to the separate standard worics, or to 
the publications of the professional Indian Surveys, 
paidfo?** ^ borne in mind that the work has been 

iy India j paid for by the Indian people, and that it was primarily 
designed as an aid to die better government of their 
and ft* iu country. Since the authority passed from the Company 
to the Crown, fundamental changes have taken place 
alike in the central control and in the local ad- 
ministration. As already mentioned, -the transfer of 
the controlling power from the Court of Directors, a 
small body widi special knowledge of the country, to 
Parliament, an assembly whose members have had for 
the most part no opportunity of studying Indian affairs, 
caused the necessity for a standard account of India 


^ ^ *aTOitn!ui,Uous«a 

efforts la conijuUe de ceite contiik j tons les eiloii, des arts ont &£ 
employils pour » desctiptlon.' The area dealt with was only a fiaciion of 
tbatnonrcovcKd byUieStoii.iicnl Survey oflndiaj UiccostofaeopenUloM 
m.»yi.n,«aa6«at Tte remits «ere »a«ptuo«,ly publleSTuS! 

xrS TT* du Roi. dated 1820, and dedicated to 4 Majeeiy Louie 
Slrntfens "** ®*P» “"1 
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to be more keenly felt. No book exists, sufficiently 
accurate and sufficiently comprehensive, to be generally 
accepted as a work of reference. Contradictory asser- 
tions can therefore be safeiy hazarded on almost every 
point of Indian statistics ; and Indian discussions com- 
monly lose themselves in a wilderness of irrelevant 
issues. 

But if a standard account of India is required forAheced 

the Controlling Body in England, the altered con- 

ditions of Indian service have rendered such a work Govern- 
■ mentj 

Still more necessary for the local administrators. The 
Company's servants accepted India as their home, and 
generally remained a long time in one District. But 
‘under the beneficent policy of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion, the natives of India every year engross a larger 
share of the actual government The English ad- 
ministrators arc accepting their ultimate position as 
a small and highly-mobilised superintending staff. 

They are shifted more rapidly from District to District ; provided ' 
and the new system of furlough, with a view to^ri2[^'"*’ 
keeping them at tlie utmost efficiency, encourages 
them to take their holidays at sboit intervals of four 
years, instead of granting long periods of idleness 
once or twice in a quarter of a century’s service. 

'They have not the same opportunities for slowly 
accumulating personal knowledge of one locality; on 
the other hand, their cneigies are not allowed to be 
. eaten away by rust. An officer, who had spent a.dozen 
years in one District, might have little to learn from a 
printed account of it; but to the present generation 
of quickly changed ‘officiating’ functionaries, such a 
work is indispensable. 

The thanks, gazetted and private, of the Provincial Conclu- 
Govei'nments prove that the Statistical Survey has ful- 
filled this its primary design in India. I hope that. The 
Imperial Gazetteer will be ' found to answer the same 
purpose for the Controlling Body in' Parliament, and the 
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English public. It furnishes, for the first time, an account 
of India based upon a personal survey of the country, and 
upon an actual enumeration of the people, I trust that 
it may transfer many Indian questions from the region 
of haphazard statement to the jurisdiction of calm 
Tliecost knowledge, 'Nothing,’ I wrote in my original Plan, 
ancH***'’ submitted to the Viceroy in 1869, ‘nothing is more 
costly to a Gowrnment than ignorance.’ I believe that, 
in spite of all its defects, this work will prove a memor- 
able episode in the long battle against ignorance ; a 
breakwater against the tide of prejudice and false 
opinions flowing down upon us from the past; and a 
foundation for a truer and wider knowledge of India 
in time to come. Its aim has been, not literary graces, 
nor scientific discovery, nor antiquarian rese'arch ; but 
an earnest endeavour to render India better governed, 
because better understood. 

For thefirst time in the history of our rulc,anopportun!ty 
has fallen to me of finding out the truth about the Indian 
people, and of honestly telling it Whether I have u.scd 
that opportunity in a wortliy spirit, and whether I have 
succeeded in the task in which so many previous attempts 
have failed, it is for others to judge. Sound knowledge is 
of slow growth, and no intensity of effort can do in twelve 
years for India what centuries of local research have 
accomplished for Europe. But when I compare die basis 
for future effort created by these volumes, with the absence 
of any systematic materials when I commenced the work, 
I feel that the first and most difficult stage has been 
passed. If the statistical survey of the Mughal India, 
conducted by Akbar’s Finance Minister, had afforded 
such a basis, it would have proved invaluable to English 
administrators. • What ivonld European scholars not 
■ give for a similar account of the Roman Empire ! The 
territories dealt with in these volumes far exceed the 
Provinces which paid tribute to the Great Akbar, and 
contain a population exactly double Gibbon’s estimate of 
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all the nations and races that obeyed Imperial Rome. I 
leave the work to the charitable judgment of those who 
can contrast it with the efforts of Indian statists who 
have gone before me ; 1 also leave It with a sure con- 
fidence that it will be improved by brethren of my 
Service who come after me. 

W. W. HUKTER. 


rtpril 12^ iS8i* 
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The cli*curastances under which the Statistical Survey and the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India were undertaken, and the methods 
by which the operations have been carried out, are explained in 
the preface to the first edition of this work. That edition was 
compiled from materials collected between 1868, the year of the 
Punjab Census, and iSyy, Its central foundation was the first 
attempt at a general census of India, conducted throughout the 
greater part of the country in 1871 and 1872. The present 
edition takes as its starting-point the last Census of 1881, which 
was also the first complete and fairly synchronous Census of 
India. Its administrative statistics chiefly refer to the years 
1882-1884, but in certain of the larger questions dealt with, the 
facts are brought down to 1885. 

Every article in the original edition has been submitted to the 
Provincial Governments of India, and through tliem to the 
District Officers, for criticism and suggestions. Valuable local 
Information, received from these sources, has been incorporated ; 
in some cases, however, without the possibill^ of .personally 
testing its precision. The vast economic and social changes 
which are taking place in India have Involved still larger 
additions. The rapid expansion of India's foreign trade, of her 
internal railway system, and of steam factories, has profoundly 
affected the industrial equilibrium. Old centres of commerce, 
old staples of produce, , the old domestic hand^matlufacturcs, 
have in parts of the country declined. New cities, new martS| 
new ports, new staples, and new manufactures by machlncryj^ 
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have sprung up. The progress of municipal institutions and of 
Local Government Boards has, during the same period, tended 
to remodel the fabric of rural administration, In tlie ten years 
ending 1884, the latest date for which the final returns are 
published, the foreign trade of India Increased from 102 to 1 57 
millions sterling ; Indian shipping (outward and inward) from 
4f to million tons; the number of telegrams from ^ of a 
million to 1} millions; and the number of letters or articles 
■sent through the Indian Post Office from 116 to 203 millions. 
During the last seven years of that period, the ascertained 
attendance at Indian schools rose from i| to 3 millions of 
pupils. 

So far from representing ‘the stationary stage ' of civilisation, 
according to a former school of English economists, India is 
now one of the most rapidly progressive countries of the earth. 
An c/Tort has been made, in tliese volumes, to bring but the 
salient features of this great awakening of an Asiatic people to 
Western modes of thought and to the modern industrial life. 
In some cases, indeed, the detailed comparisons between present 
and past statistics may prove wearisome to the reader.' But 
without such comparisons, it was not found possible to convey 
a clear understanding of the existing problems of Indian 
administration and of Indian progress 

Articles which, in the first edition, were found inadequate to 
the needs of commercial enquirers have been amplified; or, as 
jn the case of the HlTGLI B.lV£R,have been rewritten from fresh 
investigations, conducted personally on the spot. In others, an 
attempt has been made to incorporate the results of researcltes 
published since the first edition appeared. Thus, in article 
India, the chapter on Buddbisra endeavours to exhibit the new 
lights derived from the Chinese and Tibetan records; while 
additional chapters on the history of Christianity in India 
(a.d. igo to 1881), and on the growth of the Indian vernaculars 

• The coneideratioiis which have guided the selection of the years for (he pnrnoscs 
111 cottiparftiWe statistics are fully cxpUlticf] at pnge 457 of voliuuc vis 
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and their iiteratuves, have been written from original materials, 
supplied, in part, by the now completed Statistical Survey. As 
many of the subjects dealt with in that article are still questions 
of historical or scholarly discussion, rather than ascertained 
facts, the author’s views are offered on his own responsibility, 
and a personal tone has been adopted which is absent from the 
rest of the work. 

But while the present edition, has thus been enriched by fresh 
local enquiry, it has had to encounter a peril from which the 
original edition was exempt. The Government deemed it 
expedient that, in bringing out the first edition, the author 
should be placed in immediate contact with the printers in 
England. In regard to the present edition, it was not found 
possible to afford the same facility for the accurate execution of 
the work. The time necessarily occupied in transmission of 
printed materials from India to England and badkhas precluded 
the possibility, save in exceptional cases, of more than a single 
revision of the proofaheets. It can scarcely be hoped that 
twelve volumes of figures and statistics^ published under these 
conditions, will be free from blemishes and oversights. But the 
author begs the reader to believe tfasit anxious effort has not 
been spared to secure the utmost accuracy attainable in the 
circumstances. 

If the result should prove not unsatisfactory, it is due in no 
small measure to the admirable arrangements made by the 
printers, and to the circumstance that the corrections inserted in 
the proof-sheets in India have, been cliecked in the final .revise 
by hir. J. S. Cotton in England. The author has also received 
the valuable assistance of Mr. Charles Dollman throughout the 
whole process of revision ; and of Mr. F. Baness (now deceased); 
Mr. Stanley Shaw, and Mr. D. Atkinson during stages in the 
progress of the work. 

Special acknowledgments are due to Babu Jaikissen Mukharji 
for the use of his large and excellent library at Uttarpdra in 
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Hiiglf District, The facilities afforded by this unique storehou.se 
of local literature, alike in the English and the Vernacular 
tongues, have materially aided in the verification of statements, 
the avoidance of errors, and the addition of new facts. They 
have tended to lessen the inevitable disadvantages under which 
literary work has to be done in India, separated by half the 
globe from those great libraries of reference, which more 
fortunate writers in England have at their disposal. 

W. W. Hunter. 


UrT.;RrAttA im Ben'Cal, 
fArttafy 1886 . 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 


a 

has the sound of a as in 

rural 

it 

has the sound of a as in 

far. 

e 

has the vowd sound in 

grey. 

i 

has the sound of i as in 

police* 

i 

has the vowel sound in 

pier. 

0 

has the sound of c as m 

bone* 

It 

has the sound of u as in 

bull 

it 

has the sound of u as in 

sure. 

ai 

has the vowel sound in 

lyre. 

Accents have been 

used as sparingly as possible ; and omitted in such 


words or terminals as where the Sanskrit family of alphabets takes the 
short vowel Instead of the long Persian one. The accents over / and have 
often been omitted^ to avoid confusing the ordinary English reader, when 
the collocation of letters naturally gives them a long or open sound. No 
attempt has been made by the use of dotted consonants to distinguish 
between the dental and lingual or to represent similaT refinements of 
Indian pronunciation* 

Where the double oo is used for Oj or the double ce for /, and whenever 
the above vo^l sounds are departed from, the reason is either that the 
place has obtained a popular fixity of spelling, or that the Government has 
ordered the adoption of some special form* 

1 have borne in mind four things — ^First, that this work is intended for 
the ordlnaiy English reader* Second, that the twentysix charactens of the 
English alphabet cannot possibly be made to represent the fifty letters or 
signs of the Indian alphabets, unless we resort to puzzling un-English 
devices of typography, such os dots under the consonants, curves above 
them, or italic Idle's in the middle of words. Third, lhat as such devices 
aie unsuitable in a work of general reference, some compromise or sacrifico 
of scholarly accuracy to popular convenience becomes inevitable. Fourth, 
that a compromise to be defensible must be successful, and that the spelling 
of Indian places, while adhering to the Sanskrit vowel sounds, should 1>e 
as little embarrassing as possible to the European eye. 


W, W. ll 




IMPERIAL GAZETTEER 


or 

INDIA. 


Abar or Abor HlUa.—'IVact of country on the north-east frontier 
of Indidj occupied by an independent tribe called the Abars. It lies 
north of Lakhimpur District, in the Province of Assam, and is bounded 
on the east by the Mishmi Hills; on the west by the Miri Hills; 
but it is not known how far the villages of this tribe extend nottli 
towards Tibet The term Abar, an Assamese word, signiiying 
barbarous or independent, is applied by ’the Assamese to many 
frontier tribes; and especially to those with whoip they are least 
acquaint. Thus, the Ndgds to the south of Lakhimpur and Stbsdgav 
Districts, are divided into Abar and non-Abai Ndgds. The latter are 
those whose settlements adjoin the plains, and ore called by the name 
of the Dwdr or pass throogh which their road runs ; ^be former are the 
interior tribes, who have little or no commerce with the plaina The 
Abais, /w cxtdiaia, ho\yever, who call themselves Fddam, occupy the 
tract of country defined above. They constitute two main groups, 
called respectively, the Bar (Bor) Abars (or ‘Great Abars’), and the 
Pasi-meyong Abars. The former dwell in the hilly country between the 
Dihang (Dihong) and Dibang (Dibong) rivers, having their chief settle- 
ment, Damloh (or Damroh) Pddam, rathe high ranges to the north of. 
the former river; the latter occupy the country between the Dihang 
river and the Miri Hills, lire manners and customs of this people 
have been fully described by Colonel Dalton, in his Ethnol^ 

He holds that the Abars, together with tire cognate tribes of Miris, 
Daphlns, rind Akas, are descended from a Tibetan stock. The AI»T8 
are a quarrelsome and sulky race, vidently divided in their political 
relations. In former times, they committed frequent raids upon the 
plains of Assam, and have been the subject of m«e than one retaliatory 
expedition. Since i86a they have fairly observed the agreements 
then made with the British Government, by which they fornjerly 
received annually certain smalt presents of cloth, hoes, And other articles 
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(commuted into a money payment since iS8o), and engaged to keep 
the peace along tlieir own border. lu i8So»8i» however, there waa a 
threatened migration of some Abar villages from the west to the east of 
the Pibang, where they would command the route taken by the Mishmis 
to and from Sadiyi In order to prevent this movement, which it was 
anticipated would lead to disturbances, the Government in iS8i--8a 
advanced a militaiy and police guard to Nizdmghdt, on the Pibang, 
about 34 miles north of Sadiyd. This move led to some acts of hostility 


on the part of the Abar village of Pado, and an attempt was made to 
sutprise one of our patrols. The establishment of a line of outpost 
stations, however, checked any further aggressive movements, and since 
18S2 the Abnrs have lived peaceably in their own villages. 

Ab&gdi. — ^Fort and village on the north-western frontier of India, in 
Feshdwar District, Punjab, 24 miles north of Peshdwar city, on the 
left bank of the Swdt river, and 1 mile from its exit from the hills. 
The river, here 150 yards wide, is crossed by a ferry, and is the liighest 
point in British territory where a ferry is stationed. The fort, which lies 
between Abdxdi village and the hills, was constructed in 1852, and has 
been very effective in prevcniing raids by the Utamdn-khcls and other 
hill tribes upon British territory^ It consists of a star with six bastions, 
and a square keep in the centre, all constructed of mud. It is su^ 


rounded by a ditch 30 feet wide and 8 feet deep. The wall is 16 feet 
in height, with a thickness of 10 feet at the bottom and 4 feet at top, 
The ganison ordinarily consists of 100 infantry and 50 cavalry, and the 
armament of one i8 and one i* pounder bronxe gun. The total 
population of the fort in i88x, including camp servants, was aao, of 
whom only 7 w'ere females. Abdsdi village is a picturesque place of 
about X30 houses, well wooded, and lying on the banks of the river, 
Abbott&bddi — TbArf/ of Hazdra District, Punjab, comprising parts 
of the mountain valleys drained by the Dorh and Haroh rivers, together 
with the hill country eastward. The liiUsidcs to the north and north-east 
are covered with forest timber. Inhabited chiefty by Khardls and Dhdnds 
in the east, by Jadilns in the centre, TandolU in the vest, with a W 
and swttered population of AwAns and Gdjars, the latter in the hiUs 
and the fomer m the plains. Ut 34“ w., long. 73^ 16' b. j area, 714 
squam mite; population (iggi), 135,486; land revenue, 

admire staff: i Peputy- Commissioner, s Assistant ot 
^a-Aaistaiit Commissioaers, i Tahslldar. These officers preside 
6 ver 4 c,vil and4cnmmal courts; with 6 police stations: o, i-egular 
policemen, and 137 village watehmen. ^ ^ 

AbbolUbdd.— Town and cantonment in Abbottrfbdd iaJisU, and 

“fter Major James 

Abbott ftstDeputy-CommissionerofHazdra. 1847-18C3. Picturesouelv 

situated at the southern corner of Rdsh (Ordsh) plainf 41.0 feet above 
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the sea, 63 miles from Rdwal Pindii 40 miles from Murree (Marrf), 117 
miles from Peshdwar. l«at 34" 9' 15"^ n., lon^?. 73* 15' 30" e. Popula* 
tion in 1881, Hindus, 2151 ; Muhammadans, 1649 ; Sikhs, 306 j < others,' 
83: total, 4189, residing in 918 houses. Nearly two-thirds of the 
population live in the cantonment, and about a third in the civil 
station. Municipal revenue in 1881-82, ^^383 ; expenditure, 
Garrison lines exist for the Gdrkha Battalion, a native infantry 
regiment of the Punjab Frontier Force, and a Native battery of 
Mountain Artillery. Head-quarters of Frontier Force Staff. Water 
supply abundant from wells, except for three months in the year, when 
it is very scarce ; tlie water is impregnated with lime, Bdzdr^ Di&trid: 
court-house and treasury, lock-up, dispensary, staging bungalow, post- 
oflUce, telegraph station, small church. Snow falls occasionally from 
December to March, but rarely lies long; hot weather from May to 
September ; rain falls in almost every montli of the year. Principal 
disease, intermittent fever, chiefly in September and October, attributed 
to irrigation of rice Helds. 

Abdn.~Town in Sakkar (Sukkur) tdluky Shikirpur District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat. 27® 50' 30" n.,' long. 68“ 50' 30' e. Head- 
quarter station of a iappaddr. Population under 2000, the Muham- 
madans consisting chiefly of the Koreshl, h'lahar, Machh^ and Sdmra 
tribes ; the Hindus are chiefly Brdhmans, Lohdnos, and Sondros. No 
trade or manufactures of any importance. 

Abhdna. — ^Village in Damoh idhsU^ Damoh District, Central Pro- 
vinces, situated ii miles from Datnoh town ou the road to Jabalpur. 
There is a large tank here, abounding in fish and waterfowl. Good 
encamping ground in the neighbourhood. Population under 2000, 

Abir&man, — ^I'own in Simndd estate, Maddra District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 9“ ad' 30'' n., long. 78“ a8' 45“ e. Population 6278, 
principally cultivators; Lubbays (Labhais) arc numerous; houses, 1207. 
Chief industry, cotton-weaving by a numerous weaving caste; consider- 
able trade in gtain, cotton and cloths. Situated close to the large lake 
of the same name; 13 miles s.w. of Pardmdkddi, in the jurisdiction 
of the sub-magistmte of Mulukolatdr. Possesses a good supply of 
drinking water and a fine irrigation tank, used by the Maravar and 
ValUlar cultivating castes for extensive paddy crops. Old name, 
Nalliir. A local superstition declares that witliin an area of two miles 
of the town, snake-bite is innocuous. 

— -Town in NaushAhro Plaidanibid (Hyderabad) District, 

Sind, Bombay Presidency, 9 miles from Naushdhro. ^ Founded about 
1750 A.D. Lat. «6“ Zo" 1* 15" E, The population, 

which is under 2000, is mainly agricultural. A small trade in grain 
and sugar. No manufactures of any consequence. 

AhMgdiidl . — The v£stern pass from the Ramandnfg plateou in the 
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the main feeder of the Darojf lake, enters the valley through this pass 

from the westward. AnA* 

Abor Hflla and Abor Tnbe, Asaatn Frontier.--^« ^ t , a" «' 
awl— A celebrated mountain, Sirohi State, Rdjputdnt IJit. s 4 35 

37' h” long. 7a‘ 4 S' 45 

jp mites ».«.£ From Siddhdpur. Lieutenant-(J>lonel James To^ 
formerly Political Agent in Western Rijputdna, a^ welt knon^n as 
author of T 6 e Annals of Rdjasihdtt, was the first European who visited 
Abd, and. for practical purposes, he may be said to have discover^ 
the place in the early part of the present century; for, as he 
express it in his TVavAs m Western India, ‘the discovery was my 
own. To Abd I first assigned a local habitation and a name, 
when all these regions were a terra ineo^ita to my countrymen.' 
Although regarded as part of the Ardvalli range, Abd is completely 
from that chain by a narrow valley about 15 miles across, 
in which flows the western Bonds; and it rises from the sunounding 
plains of Mdrwdr like a precipitous granite island from the sen, 
with a base about ao miles in length, enclosed in a broad belt of 
jungle. The top spreads out into a picturesque plateau, about 
J4 miles in length and 3 to 4 in breadth, broken by fantastic peaks 
and surrounded by a natural wall of granite. The natural features of 
JCount Ahd ate very bold, and the slopes, especially on the western and 
northern sides, extremely pieciintoas ; on the east and south, the out- 
line is more broken up into spurs with deep valleys between. Advantage 
has he»Ti taken of one of these valleys on the east side to make a cart 
road fromRukki Kishan to the top of the hill, about 11 miles in length, 
which will shortly be the main line of communication with the plains. 
Highest point, Guru Slkar, or the Saint’s Pinnacle, in the northern jrart of 
the plateau, 5653 feet above sea level There are two marble mines on 
the hill, but the stone is of too crystalline and hard a texture to be 
worked, Abd is the summer residence of the Governor-General's Agent 
for Rijputdna, and a hot-weather resort for Europeans. The ascent is 
made by a good road from the Abd Road Station of the Rdjputdna State 
Railway, on the east side of the hill, the distance from the station to the 
Abd post-ofiice being 16 miles. The station, with an English church, 
club, banacks, hospital, and Lawrence School, is charmingly situated 
near the s.w. end of the high undulating plateau, being nearly 4000 feet 
above sea level, and some 3000 feet above the plains below. There are 
two rocks near the station called the Nun and the Toad, from their 
carious resemblance, in outline, to a veiled wonnan, ,and to an immense 
toad. Loilier heights surround the station, and a beautiful little lake, 
about half a mile long, called Nakhi TaHo,— popularly translated the 
‘Nail Lake,' but more appropriately the ‘Gem Lake,’— lies 3770 feet 
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above the sea. In 1822 Tod described this water as * about four 
hundred yards in length/ and the counterpart of the lake three miles 
above Andernoch on the Hhine. * It is/ he writeSi ^ surrounded by 
rocksj wooded to the' margin, while the waterfowls skim its surface 
unheeding and unheeded by man ; for on this sacred hill neither the 
fowleris gun nor the fisher's net is known, “ Thou sbalt not kill'* being 
the supreme command, and the penalty of disobedience, death.’ ^ 
Great changes have taken place on Abii since thenj the N^i TaUo 
is still a beautiful sheet of water, and from dilferent points in the walk 
surrounding it, delightful views are obtained. It contains a few small 
tree-clad islands, and a bandh or dam has recently been built across the 
gorge at the ^vest end (where the overflow runs o^ in order to increase 
the depth of the water, fears having been entertained that it might run 
dry, or nearly so, should an exceptionally light monsoon occur. 

The eastern end of the lake towards the station is shallow and weedy, 
but the other portions are deep, the average depth being from ao to 30 
feet, and near the centre towards the dam, about 100 feet. But though 
there is now a finer sheet of water, the beauty of the lake scenery has 
somewhat suffered, as the wooded islands have been much submerged, 
and their trees nearly all killed. The fishing in the lake is inferior; 
there were formerly only two kinds of small fish, the and gardi^ 
but some murrd were put in a few years ago, and other sorts might be 
added with advantage. Numerous otters inhabit the lake, and it is 
doubtful whether they would allow the fish to grow to any size. The 
origin of the name of the lake is doubtful According to local legends 
it is said to have derived its name from its having been excavated witli 
the nails of the gods, who dug a cave in the earth to protect themselves 
from the giant Mahik Asiir, who had obtained the favour of Biahnri, 
by his intense worship of the deity, and had become all-powerful. 

It is during and just after the rainy Beaaon that Abii wears its most 
charming aspect; the streams then flow fresh and full everywhere,^ and 
ferns abound. There are also several waterfalls, that at the head of 
the Bukkt KUhan valley below Hetamji being especially fine after, a 
heavy fall of rain. 

The great moss of Abd is composed of rocks of primary formktioni 
the mountains having been formed by an upheaval of igneous granitic 
rocks of crystalline structure and concrete texture, consisting mainly 
of syenite, ill adapted for building purposes and expensive to work. 
The absence of limestone on Abd is a serious Inconvenience, as all 
lime required has to be brought from below, rendering building qn ' the 
hill very, expensive. 

The slopes and base of Abd are clothed with dense forests of the 
various trees common to the plains and to the neighbotiripg' A^ivalli 
^Tod*8 TVavehin /wififl, pp. 11$, 116. y « i ' 
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rangCi interspersed witli grent stretched of bnmboo jungle. The plateau 
is veil wooded in ports, but in the neighbourhood of the station many 
of the hills have become denuded of timber. Since 1868, however, 
attention has been given to forest conservancy, and the cutting and 
burning of trees and shrubs on the summits and upper slopes have been 
prohibited with benedcial results. 

No complete account of the fauna of Abd has yet been written. Of 
the larger carnivora, tigers occasionally stray up the mountain, and 
panthers and black bear ore more commonly met with. The smaller 
beasts of prey are not numerous j hyoenas have occasionally been seen, 
but the jackal and fox never. The sdmbhar is the only deer which 
ascends the hill, but the spotted deer or chltal is common at the base. 
Porcupines and hares are tolerably plentiful. Snakes ore not common 
on the summit, the cobra and a species of viper being the only deadly 
snakes. The insect life during the rains is also, less abundant than 
on the plains. Grey quail and snipe are to be seen in the cold 
season, but jungle fowl are scarce, and the partridge is rarely found. 

The climate of Abd throughout the greater portion of the year is agree- 
able and healthy* During the hot season, which commences about the 
middle of April, the temperature has been known to rise to 98” in the 
shade, but this is very unusual, as the thermometer seldom exceeds qo‘ , 
and, owing to the dryness and lightness of the atmosphere and the 
absence of hot winds, the heat at this period of the year is not generally 
trying to the constitution of Europeans. The following figures give the 
mean temperature in the shade for each quarter of the three years ending 
1880: first quarter, 6a' F.; second quarter, 79*} third quarter, 73*^ j 
fourth quarter, 66' : annual mean, 7o^ It is supposed that the tem- 
perature on Abd has increased since the hill was first occupied as a 
sanitarium, owing to the reckless way in which many of the summits 
have been cleared of timber, and to the consequent drying up of 
several springs and streams at an early period of the year. The 
rains usually ooromence with thunderstorms about the middle of June. 
During this season fog and drizzle prevail, but the temperature is cool 
and pleasant, and there is none of the stifling damp heat of the plains \ 
the climate also is healthy at this time. The rainfall is generally 
heavy, but not excessive, and varies greatly from year to year. The 
average for seventeen years ending 1880 was 68 inches. The rains 
usually cease as they begin, with thunderstorms, about the middle of 
September. There is a good deal of fever and ague, generally of a 
mild type, during the short interval of warmer weather following the 
autumn monsoon. Throuj^out the cold season from November to 
March, the climate is very healthy and bracing, and fires are required in 
the houses ; the temperaluie at this time seldom falls below 40', and the 
average is 00 • On the whole, Abii may be considered as possessing a 
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good climate, combined with the charms of beautiful scenery. Earth- 
quakes are frequent 

Perennial springs of water on the summit of Abil are singularly few 
and small, but good water can be got in almost ever/ valley within 
twenty or thirty feet of the surface by sinking wells through the clay. 

The civil portion of the sanitarium consists of the Residency of the 
Agent to the Govemor-Generah and forty or fifty scattered bungalows 
occupied by members of his staff, the Government offices, visitors, etc, 
The military portion affords accommodation for about aoo men, 
including quarters for a6 famtliesa Like most hill stations^ Abd is 
nearly empty of European residents during the cold season. The most 
noteworthy public institution is the Lawrence School, one of seventl 
institutions in different parts of India, founded in 1854 by the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence, for the education of the children and oiphans of 
British aoldieis. 

The permanent residents are not numerous, and consist mainly of 
Lok cultivators. The shopkeepers and artisans arc Musalindns. The 
Chamdrs work as coolies, and do oil the thatching, tiling and building. 
The Bhfls also work as coolies, and bring grass, wood, etc., into the 
station. The whole population of Abd during the summer season may 
be reckoned in round numbers at 4500, at other times 3500- 

The crops grown on Abii include wheat, barley, Indian-comi pulse, 
rice, and a few inferior grains. Potatoes are also largely grown and 
exported. 

The native revenue officials consist of one Mf/iddr for the whole of 
Abil, with a ndfi under him and two thindddrs^ all paid by the ruler of 
Sirohi. 

In and around the station the roads are good, and most of them 
adapted for light carriages ; the principal one runs to the Duuidni Ghit, 
known to the residents as ^Sunset Point,* overlooking Anddia and the 
plains on the west side of Abii. There are also several bridle-paths by 
means of which many of the most beautiful views on Abii can now be 
enjoyed with ease and comfort. The heights of various positions on 
the plateau and in the station and its immediate vicinity are as follow; 
Rdmkund peak, south of the lake, 4354 feet; Amdda Devi peak^ noith 
of the lake, 4721 feet; church, 38451 feet; Residency, 5950 feet; 
Kue-kd-Pah^, at the extreme s.w. comer of the plateau^ 4598 feet; 
Deoli hill, 4335 feet ; Berodli peak, 4542 feet ; Porok, on the south-east, 
457a feet; Achalgarh, 4688 feet; Naird, 4686 feet; Jhdkd, 5196 feet; 
Nagam taldo, 4933 feet; on the north-west the plateau is precipitous to 
the plains of Sirohi, 

It is as the site of the most exquisite Join buildings in. the worldi 
and as a place of pilgrimage, that Mount Abd is celebrated. Tpd styles 
Mount Abd the Olympus of India. The following details are cqh- ' 
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dens«d, piincipaUy from an account funished by Mr, Burgess, Archeeo- 
logical Surveyor to the Government of Bombay. In the thirteenth 
century. Mount Abd, the ancient Ar-BAdiha}^ vas held by the Farmdrs 
of Chandravatl, vassals of the old Hindu kings of Guzerdt. The site of 
Chandrovati, a little to the south-east of Abil,— once a splendid capital, 
~is now indicated only by mounds of ruined temples and palaces. The 
Muhammadan Sultdns of Ahmadibdd first, the Thdkuts of Girndr more 
recently, and up to the present day the head-men to whom the chief of 
Siiohi grants charge of the viRoge, have carried away and burnt into 
lime the marble slabs, columns, and statue^ so that few fragments are 
left except such as are covered by dtbrk. 

Although Abd is not one of the greater Join tlrtkas, or holy places, it 
can boast of at least two of the most beautiful of Jain temples. These 
are atDeuhvdrd, or Dmduxird, the place of temples, about a mile north 
of ilic station.® There are five temples in all, one of the largest being 
three-storied, dedicated to Riahabhandth, the first of die twenty-four 
Tlrthonkdrs, or deified men, whom the Jains worship. The shrine, 
which is the only enclosed part of the Rishabhandth temple^ has four 
doors, facing the cardinal points. Tlie image inside is quadruple, and 
is called a CiammiA, a not unfiequent form of this Tlrtbankdr. On 
the west side, the temple has a double mfidap ot portico, and on the 
other three sides single ones, each supported on 8 columns. The 
comers between the domes are occupied by 6 more columns, which 
, with the 4 columns added to each octagon to form the square, give 
i6 on each quarter between the lines of entrance. Over the square 
formed by the pillars on the lines of the inner sides of the octagons, 
me the pHlaisof the second story, whilst the wells of the shrine are 
cawed up to the roof. Tliis form of temple, with its four approaches 
ample dome*, and shady colonnade^ is a fine type of the Jain style of 
temple architecture, and from it, by very simple modifications, the 
rtlier prevalent forms may easfly be deduced. North of Rishabhnndth’s 
Cta*«w^/S, and on a raised platform, is another large temple, without a 
spue, but with a roofed won*/, which is locally known by the name of 

CAaumuih it a third temple, 
S waU, and known as Dailak, or the temple of Adbvara 
(or Rishabhandth) and Gorakholanclian. 

To the west of the Chmmukh stand the two finest temples of Abd ■ 
the one known as Vimdiasah'si dedicated, to Adlsvara, w Adindtha' 
another name for Rishabhandth, tire first Tfrthankdr; and opposite it’ 
on the north side, the temple of Vostupdla and Tejnhpdla, dSented to 

j'"' wisdom. 

-•&w.r«trr,srs:i^ 

vspense. aHi^alis qCHm tempfea. 
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Neralnith, the twenty-MCond of the TIrthankdis. The date of the 
former seems to be given in an inscription in which the following 
sentence hos been read : * Samvat io&8 (a.I). 1031), by the blessing of 
Ambd, Vinidlasah built the temple of Adindtha : this plate records its 
repair in Samvat 1379 139a), on Monday the ninth day of the light 

fortnight of Jaistho.' Several insm’iptions over the shrines around the 
court are dated in Samvat 1245 {a.ix 118S), nnd record their dedication 
to Sintindtli, the 16th, and Arandth, the i8th Tlrthankir, by ' Yasod' 
havdla, of the race of Prdgvdta,’ or bis family.^ Both the temples of 
Yimdlasah and of Yastupdla are built of -white marble, and carved 
with all the delicoc^ and richness of ornament which the resources of 
Indian art at the time of their erection could devise. Inscriptions fix 
the date of the Virodlasah temple at 1031 a.d., and the construction of 
the Vastupdla edifice from 1197 to 1247. 

‘Were twenty persons/ says Mr. Bergossoi],^ ‘asked which of these 
two temples were the most beautiful, a large majority would, I think, 
give tlreir vote in favour of the more modern one, which is rich and 
exuberant in ornament, to an extent not easily conceived by one not 
familiar with the usual forms of Hindu architecture. The difference 
between the two is much the same that exists between the choir of 
Westminster Abbey, and Henry the Seventh’s chapel that stands behind 
it. I prefer the former, but I believe that nine-tenths of those that 
go over the building prefer the latter.* 

The temple of VimiUasah is conttructed on the usual model of Jain 
temples, which, though of very great variety as to size, are generally 
similar in plan. It consists of a shrine lighted only from the door, con- 
taining a- cross-legged seated figure, in brass, of the first Jaina-Adlsvara, 
to whom this temple is dedicated. In front of this is a platform, which, 
with the shrine, is raised three steps above the surrounding court The 
platform and greater part of the court are covered by a mandaf, or outer 
portico, cruciform in plan, and supported by forty-eight columns. The 
eight central pillars of this porch are so' atronged as to form on octagon, ' 
supporting a dome, which, together with its circular rims and richly- 
carved pendant, forms the most striking and beautiful fbature of the 
entire composition. The whole is enclosed in an oblong courtyard 
about 140 feet by 90 feet, surrounded by fifiy-five cells, each of which 
contains a cross-legged statue of one or other/of the Tfrtbankira The 
door-posts and lintels of these cells or subordinate shrines round the 
court, are carved in most elaborate devices, with human figures inter- 
spersed with foliage and architectural ornaments of the most varied 

^ Asialk Jitsern'chat vol. xvl. p. 3 r 9 t . . , 

' PieHtrttqtu JlhfstrathfU Antimf Archittettm in Bin f§atd>i, p. 39. See alio ' 
Mr, Feegnssoa’a admirable account at pp. 934-239 of his new editioa Of the Bitltty < 
<(f Ittdim tmd Easitre AfrAikt/tm (1876). > ' ► 
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complexity. In front of these cells, and forniing porticoes to them, is 
a double colonnade of smaller pillaia, their bases standing on a platform 
raised three steps above the court In a small cell in the south-west 
comer is the image of Ambtlji, a M or familiar goddess, ahvays associ- 
ated with Jfeminath.* Vastupila’s temple is dedicated to Nemindlh, 
and as the adjoining cell also contains a colossal black marble image 
of the same Tirthankir, it may possibly be an indication that this shrine 
was likewise at drst dedicated to Nemimith. On each of the^ three 
outer faces of the central dome of the mandapt the roof is carried on 
tall pillars to that of the corridors in front of the cells;, thus leaving two 
small square courts near the front comers of the enclosure, besides the 
open space round the central shrine, to admit light to the whole area. 
‘Externally,' says Mr. Fergusson,® * the temple is perfectly plain, and 
there is nothing to indicate the magnificence within except the spire 
or rather pyramidal roof— 'of the cell peeping over the plain wall; 
though even this is the most insignificant part of the erection.' 'And,' 
as he remarks elsewhere, 'the external porch, too, is insignificant, so 
that one is totally unprepared for the splendour of the interior; but I 
do not know anything in architecture so startling as the effect when the 
door is opened, and the interior bursts on the astonished traveller.' 

‘ Pacing the entrance is a square building supported by pillars, and 
containing nine statues of elephants, each a single block of white 
marble, about four feet in height. On each of them is (or rather was, 
for the Mogra, or Mughal iconoclast, has been at work here) a male 
figure seated on a rich howdah beside the Mahaut' They represented 
the Seth, or merchant, Vlm^osah, and his family, going in procession 
to the temple. He, however, having been carried off, an equestrian 
statue of him has been placed in the doorway,— 'a most painful speci- 
men of njodetn ar^ made of stucco, and painted in a style that a sign- 
painter in England would be ashamed of.* 

In Vostupdla's temple u procession similar to this, with an elaborately- 
carved spire resembling the later forms of the Buddhist dahgpia in the 
centre, occupies the place of the cells behind the shrine in that of 
yitnjflasah. 'It is separated from the court by a pierced screen of open 
traceiy, the only one,' so far as Mr. Fergusson knows, ' of that age,— 
8 little rode and heavy, it must be confessed, but stilt a fine work of its 
kind. ^ Behind it are ten elephants of very exquisite workmanship, 
and with rich trappings sculptured with the most exquisite precision. 
The "Mogra Rdji" has, however, carried off the riders. In this case, 
however, the loss is not so great, as behind each elephant Js a niche 
containing statues in alto-relievo of those who were, or were to be, 
mounted on them. There are Vastupila, with his one wife ; TejahpiUn, 

* IW says this cell is dedicated to Bhawini (Tmvdt, p, ic6). 

* Uiutry sf I^ian ated £iutim AreAHteturfx voh II, p. 337. 
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vith two; and their uncle* who seems to have been blessed with three 
— in short, the whole family party. The men are fine-looking fellows, 
all with long, Sowing beards ; the ladies are generally sbarp-visaged, 
ROUF-looking dames ’ (Fergusson’s JPietorial Illmtrations of Anhii^tre 
in jn»dustdiiy p. 40). 

The TmfU tf VasttifAla and Tgahpila stands on the north of Vinad- 
lasah's, and is entered from the court between them by a stoir near 
the west end of the enclosure. It contains several insciiirtione in 
Sanskrit {Asiatie BesearcheSt vol. xvi, pp. 284-330 ; Ind, Aniiptatyx 
vol. ii. pp 255 If.). Over the doors of the cells, or kuli&dst which- 
surround the central fane, are 46 inscriptions recording their construc- 
tion, and grants for the worship of the different images they enshrine, 
chiefly by Tejalipdla and his kindred, and dated from Samvat 1287 to 
J293 (A.a 1230 to 1236). The brothers Vastupdla and Tejahpdla were 
PoTwiUL bauids of Andhilapattan, who served as chief mintsters to Vfra 
Dhavila, the flist of the Wdgheld dynasty of Guzerdt. 

The nianddf, or portico, forms one of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Join style of architecture, as well ns its most beautiful feature. 

In most existing instances it is surmounted by a dome, resting on 
eight columns out of twelve, which form a square with four columns on 
each side, including the corners. These pillars terminate in the usual 
bracket capital of the East ‘Upon this,' as Mr. Fergusson describes 
it, 'an upper dwarf column or attic, if it may be so called, is placed to 
give them additional height; and on these upper columns rest the great 
beams or architraves which support the dome. As, however, the long, 
bearing is weak, at least in appearance, the weight is relieved by the 
curious angular strut or truss of white marble, which, springing from the 
lower capital, seems to support the middle of the beam.' The arch 
formed by the two struts between each pair of columns is known as.a 
tofifaa, 'That this last feature is derived from some wooden or carpentry 
original,' continues Mr. Fergusson, 'can, I think, scarcely be doubted.' 

On the octagon, ibrmed by the massive marble architraves across the 
heads of the pillars, tests the dome, also of white marble, finished with 
a delicacy of detail, a richness, and an appropriateness of ornament' 
unrivalled by any similar example either in India or Europe. A single 
block over the angles of the octagon sufiices to introduce the drole. 
Above the second ornamented course, sixteen brackets ate inserted, the 
lower sides of each being wrought into a sitting figure with four or six 
arms. The brackets support statues, male and female; and the spaces 
between ore wrought with elaborate ornamentation. ' Above their beads 
is a circle of twenty-four pendants, and inside this a sort of scolloped 
pattern, whilst in the centre is a pendant of the most exquisite beauty. 

Of the ornamerit^ Mr, Fergusson remarks that ‘those introduced by the f/f 
Gothic architects in Henry the Seventh's chapel at Westminster, 
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Oxford, are coaree and clumsy in comparison.' (For a Airther Mcoiint 
of the Abtf temples, with drawings and photographs, see Mr. 
son’s valuable works, the Hishty of Indian AfohUtAntv and Ptct^a 
liharatms ef ArchiteAun in, HindHsiAn; also a paper on Mount 
Ab\i in the Indiaa Amiquary, voL ii. pp. H 9 ff*» Sept. 1873 5 and the 
Hdjfiufiim Gaseifetr, vol, iii. pp. I 45 W ^S®-) 

foliala. Basanta {E/etnal iS^wjg).— Peak of the Asstd range, 
Ciimck District, BeogiA Lat, so* 38' M., long. 86* 16' E. At 
of the hill lie the ruins of Msijhipur, the residence of the ancient Hindu 
chief of the bills, and his brethren and relatives. Dilapidated remains 
of old gates, stone platforms, and broken walls now alone mark the site. 

AchAndftTiltdn. — Town in Srivilliputtnr fdluit TinnevclH District, 
Madras Presidency, lat. p* 39' », long, 77' 4a'K- i population (1881), 
aj 6 s ; houses, 544. Situated on the left bank of the Kayakitdi river, 
Achaata {Atsanta, Ausanta ), — Town in Narsipur Wukt Goddvari 
District, Madras Presidency, lat. 16* 36' w., long. 8r* 50' 30" £. ; 
population (rSSi) 656S, mainly agricultural j houses, 1348. Tormerly 
belonged to the Pithdpuram estate. 

AftbmilcAll (or A’affoAodfeptf),— River in the Tmvnncore State, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 9* 5' to 9* 31' 30" long, 76* 35' i s" to 
77* J4' 30" E. It rises at the foot of the Achenkoil Pass, and, after a 
north-westerly course for 70 miles, joins the Pdmbaiydr. Fes most of 
the year navigable by small boats to within 30 mdes of its source. 
Chief places on the river, Pandiilam and Mauvalikarai. 

Aclteii]cdl.~Vniage, pass, and well-known temple in Chengandr 
idiakt Travancore State, bladras Presidency. Lat, 9* 5' 45" n., long, 
yy’id'a. The pass, called on tbe British side Shenkotai, connects Tin* 
ncvelli District with Travancore, bu^ being more difficult for traffic than 
the Arionkdvu road, is less used. Ihe shrine is sacred to Shasta, one of 
the manifestations of Siva. It lies in an exceedingly wild part of the hills, 
AohlpUr {Auieepore }, — ^Village in the District of the 34 Paiganiis, 
Beitgal. Lat. as* 37' 5" H., long, 88* 10' 16" e. A telegraph station 
on the Hiigli river a few miles below Baj-baj (Budge-Bndge), and 
nautical miles from Fort-William the navigable channel, Move- 
ments of ships passing Achipur (up or down) are telegraphed to 
C^cutta, and published several times each day in the TAegrapk Gazette. 

.Achnoia,- — Town in Agia District, North-Western Provinces. 
I,at. 37* xd N.; long. 77* 44’ E. Tbe junction station of the Mathura 
(Muttra) branch of tbe Rdjputdni State Railway (Agra line), 16 miles 
from Agra city. 

Aohro. — Port in the Mdlwdn Sub-division, Ratndgiri District, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat, 16* 13' 35" long, 73* 39' go" a. Average 
anmud value of trade for five years ending tSSi^a— exports, ;^3 Sit ; 
imports, ^$3757. 
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Adalpur. — Town in Ghotki tdluk^ Rohri Sub-division, Sliikdrpur 
District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 27* 56' n., long, dp" 21' 15" n. 
Founded about 1456 a.i). Population (1881) under 2000. The 
Muhammadans are chiefly Kalw^rs ; the Hindus belong nearly all to 
the Baniy^ or trading caste. No manufactures. A vernacular school, 
and police station. 

Adam'JO'Tarlido (or Vando Adam ). — ^Town in Hitli Sub-division, 
Haidardbjld District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. Founded about 
1800 A.D., by one Adam Khin Mari, whence its name. Lat. 25" 36' n., 
long. 68* 41' 15" B. Population (1881) 4021; the Hindus are 
principally Lohdnos and Punjabia ; the Muhammadans chiefly Khas- 
kelis, Sitmras, and Memons. Trade in silk, cotton, grain, oil, sugar 
and g/d. Yearly value about ;^4ooo, besides transit trade of £6soo. 
Municipal revenue for i88i'-82, ;^7oo, or js. 6d. per head. Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s Court, police station, vernacular school, dispensary, 
and post-oflice. 

Adampur. — ^Large village in Kortdrpur foAsUt Jalandhar (Jullundur) 
Aj/ir/4 Jalandhar District, Punjab. Int 31* 26' N., long. 75* 45' 15"®. 
Forms, together with the village of Sagran, a third-claaa muaicipal union. 
Population in 1881 — Muhammadans, 2324 ; Hindus, 1235 ; and Sikhs, 
13 : total, 2972, residing in 473 houses. Municipal revenue in 1881-82, 
;^t28 ; expenditure, ;^iia. 

Adam’s Bridge.— A ridge of sand, and rocks,about 17 milesin length, 
stretching ir.\v. to S.E., from the island of K^meswatdm otf the Indian 
Coast, to the island of Manaor off Ceylon, and so nearly closing the 
northern end of the Gulf of Maiutar. Lat 9“ 5' to 9” la' 30" long. 
79* 22'. 30" to 80* E, At high tide, three' or four feet of water cover the 
ridge in places. In the R&miyana, Rima is said to have used this 
natural causeway for the passt^ of hia army when invading Lankd. 
(Ceylon). 

Adavad,— Town in the Chopda Sub-division of Khdndesh District, 
Bombay Presidency, once the head-quarters of a Subdivision, le miles 
east of Chopda. Population (1881) 4455. Tire site of the old offices 
is now occupied by a schoOl-hoUse. Contains a fine old step well 30 
feet by ra in a ruined enclosure known os the Zdf RdgA. To the north 
of the town is a mosque built in 1678 (1089 h.). Three miles to the 
north-west ore the celebrated Undbdev hot springs. 

•Addankl (.< 4 nfo(jAy). — Town in Ongote Nellore District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 15" 48' 4a" n., long. 8o" o' b. Popu- 
lation (1B81) 6481 ; namely, Hindns, 596S; Muhammadans, 176; and 
Christians, 337. Situated on the Gundlikammi. river, and on the 
main road from Nellore to Haidardbtid, 26 miles north of Ongole. 
Iking the centre of an extensive pulse-growing and cattle-breeding tract, 
it has a large trade in gram. The temple of Singflrikonda and the mined 
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fort of Hari PAldkudu in theneighboutbood, possess some archmological 
intewst. The deputy tahsUddr holds his court here. Post-office, 
tras'ellcTs' bungalow. 

AdegAon.— Tract of countiy or estate in Seoni District, Central 
Provinces, formerly a portion of the Hardi chiefship. Lat aa* 37' k., 
long. 79' r6' E. The cstitc consists of 90 villages, and ivas held 
formerly by a family of Bbarti Gosains, descendants of a governor of 
Seoni under the Ndgpur Bbonslds. It is now the property of Govern- 
ment, having lapsed to the State in TS74, upon the death of the last 
owner without heirs. The estate mainly consists of hilly jungle, peopled 
by aboriginal Gonds, but with good wheat cultivation in the neighbour- 
hood of the villages. 

AdegdOQt-^Chief village of Adegdon estate, with a population in 188 1 
of laop inhabitants. The remains of a fort of some pretensions, built 
by the former owners of the estate, still exist on a hill to the west of, 
and commanding the village. School for boys attettded by 71 pupils ; 
also girls’ school, with 40 pupils. Police outpost station. 

Adflti. — Penittsul.'i, isthmus, and fortified town, under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, on the south coast of Yemen Province, Arabia Felix, 
The British territory was formerly limited to the peninsula of Aden 
proper, and extended to the Khor Maksir creek, two miles north of 
the defensive works across the isthmua In 1868, the island of Sirab 
{now connected with the mainland by a masonry causeway) and the 
peninsula of Jcbel Ihsin, or Little Aden, were acquired by purchase 
from the Sultdn of Lahej. In 1882, owing to the increasing population 
of Aden to^vn, a further small tract of territory was acquired by pur- 
chase beyond the Khor Afoksdr creek, extending to just beyoiid the 
village of Imdd on the north, and to Shaikh Othmdn on the north-\vest. 
Lat. 12* 45’ v., long. 45* 4' E. The area of Aden peninsula is ai 
square miles, and of Little Aden peninsula, 15 square miles, and of 
the newly acquired tract, 34 square miles : total, 70 square miles ; 
population (iSSr), 34,860] or including the garrison and shippings as 
also the island of Perim, 35,93a, of whom nearly 23,000 are males. 
I'he inhabited (wninsula is an itr<^lar oval, ts miles in circumference, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 miles, connected with the continent by a. 
neck of land 1350 yards broad, but at one place nearly covered at 
high spring tides. The causeway and aqueduct, however, are always 
above, although at certain seasons just above, water. Aden consists of 
a huge crater, walled round by precipices, the highest peak being 1775 
feet above the sea, Hugged spurs, with valleys between, radiate from 
the centre. A great gap in the circumference of the mter has been 
rent on its sea lace, opposite the fortified island of Simh, by some later 
volcanic disturbance, The town and part of the military cantonment 
arc within' the crater, and consequently are surrounded on all sides by 
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hills. The Census return shovrs the area to be ti'6 square miles. 
Laviis, brown, grey, and dark green, comiiact, schistose, and spongy ; 
breccias ; and tufas, form the materials of this volcanic fortress ; -with 
occasional crystals of augite, sanidin, small seams of obsidian, chal* 
cedony in the rock cavities, gypsum, and large quantities of pumice 
stone, of which several thousand tons are exported yearly to Bombay. 
The Gcanty vegetation resembles that of Arabia Petrea, and consists 
only of 94 species ; the more arid forms of the Dipterygium glaucum, 
Caparidicete, Risida amblyocarpa, Cassia pubescent Acacia eburnea, 
and Euphorbiacece, predominating, Tlie harbour, Bandar Tawayih, or 
Aden West Bay, more generally known as Aden Back Bay, lies between 
the two peninsulas of Jebel Sham Sham and Jebel Ihsin, and extends 
8 miles from east to west by 4 from north to south, and is divided into 
two bays by a spit of land, running off half a mile to the southward of 
the small island of Aliyah. Depth of water in the western bay from 3 
to 4 fathoms j across the entrance, 4^ to 5 fathoms, with 10 to is 
fathoms a miles outside. Bottom, sand and mud. There are several 
islands in the inner bay ; the principal, Jazirah Sa>vayih or Slave Island, 
is 300 feet high, and almost joined to the mainland at low water. 
Lightship visible 10 miles. Large vessels lie off Steamer Point, At 
present (1881) the town of Aden consists Of 5254 inhabited houses ; it 
is nearly 1400 yards broad. 

ISstary. — Aden formed part of Yemen under the ancient Himyarite 
kings. Xt has been identified with the Eden of Ezekiel xxvii, 23, whose 
merchants traded *in all sorts, in blue clothes, and broidered work, in 
chests of rich apparel, bound with cords, and made of cedar.' .Aden, 
the 'Apafila evSa^wv of the Periplus, is mentioned os one of the 

places whne churches were erected by the Christian embassy sent forth 
by the Emperor Constantius, 342 A.D. Its position rendered it. an 
enfri^t of anment commerce between the provinces of the Roman 
empire and the East About 525 A.S., Yemen, with Aden, fell to 
the Abyssinians, who, at the request of the Emperor Justin, sent an 
army to revenge the persecution of the Christians by the reigning Him' 
yarite dynasty. In 575 the Abyssinians were ousted by the Persians, 
Anarchy and bloodshed followed. The rising JMubammadaii powet 
reached Aden ten years afier the Hijirah. It became subject successively 
to the Uroayyah Caliphs, the Abbassides (749 a,d,), and the Kontmite 
Caliphs (905), until the period of Yemen independence under its own 
Imdms (932 A.x>.), Aden continued in the early .centuries of Islim to 
be a pl^ of flourUhing commerce. It carried on a direct trade with 
India and China on the east, and with Egypt (and so indirectly with 
Europe) on the west. In 1038, Aden \va8 captured by the Chief of Ldhej, 
and remained under his successors till 1137. During the next three 
centuries it was frequently taken and retaken by the conflicting powers 
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in the south of Atabia. About the year 1500, the Yemen ludm then 
in possession, constructed the aqueduct of 9 miles from Bfr Mahait 
into Aden, the ruins of which exist at this day. In 1503, Aden was 
visited by Ludovico dc Vartheina; ten years later it was attacked by 
the Portuguese under Albuquerque, who had been chaiged by King 
Emmanuel to effect its capture. His expedition left India on the i8th 
February 1513, with 30 ships and 3500 sailors, and reached Aden on 
Easter eve. The assault was delivered on E^ter Sunday. An out* 
work with 39 guns fell to the Portuguese ; but, after a four days' bloody 
siege, Albuquerque was repulsed with great slaughter, and had to con- 
tent himself svith burning the vessels in the harbour and rnn n ooad j ii g 
the towa In 1516, the M.imeluke Sultdn of Egypt failed in a similar 
attack, Eater in that year, the fortress was offered to the Portuguese 
under Lopo Soares d'Albergarla; but the defences having been meanwhile 
repaired by the native governor, it was not delivered up. Alwut 1517 
Selim I., Sultdn of Turkey, having overthrown the Mameluke poifrer in 
Egypt, resolved to seize Aden ns a harbour, whence all the Turkish 
expeditions against the Portuguese in the East, and towards India, might 
emanate. ’Ihis projeettvas carried out inAugust 1538 byan expedition 
sent forth by his son, Solyman the Magnificent, under the admiral Edis 
Sulaimda The Turkish sailom were conveyed on shore, lying on beds 
as if adcj and the governor was invited on board the Tnrkidi fleet, 
where he was treacherously seized and hanged. The Turks strengthened 
the place by 100 pieces of artillery and agariison of 300 men, For atiine 
Aden, with the whole coast of Arabia, remained under the power of 
Solyman the Magnificent. Before 1551, the townsmen had rebelled 
and handed the place over to the Portuguese, from whom, however, it 
was retaken in that year by Peri Pasha, the Capidan of Egypt, and still 
more strongly fortified. In 1609, Aden was visited by the East Indio Com- 
pany’s ship AtuHtioH, the captain bemg well received, and then thrown 
into prison until the governor had got as much as he could out of the 
ship. Next year, Admiral Sir Henry Middleton also visited Aden, and 
one of lu$ ships being left behind, a similar act of treachery was repeated. 
About 1614, Van den Broeck arrived on behalf of the Dutch East India 
Company, was, os usual, well received, but obtained a hint that he had 
belter leave, and returned unsuccessful to India. In 1618, by the desire 
of Sir Thomas Roe, British Ambassador to the Emperor of India, we 
received petmission to establish, a factory at Mokha. In 1630, the 
Ibrks were compelled to evacuate Yemen, and Aden passed again to 
the natiwo Imims of that province. In 1708, the French visited the 
port, and in 1735 it was seized by the Abddli Sultdn of Ldhej. During 
the next seventy years, it foimed the subject of constant struggles among 
various Arabian daimants. In i8oa. Sir Home Fopham concluded a 
treaty of friendship and commerce with the chief; and in 1839 the 
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Court of Directors tliouglit of making it a coaling station, but abandoned 
the idea otving to the difficnlty of procuring labour. Aden was attacked 
by the Tdrkchi BUmis in 1833, and sacked by the Fadhlis in 1836. 
The Chief soon afterwards committed an outrage on the passengers and 
crew of a British buggalow, wrecked in the neighbourhood; and in January 
1838, Captain Haines, on behalf of the Government of Bombay, 
demanded restitution. It was arranged that the peninsula should be 
ceded for a consideration to the British. But various acts of treachery 
supervened, and it n^s captured in January 1839 by H.M. steamers 
a8 guns, and Cruiser, 10 guns, with 300 European and 400 
native troops under Major Baillie — ^the first occessbn of territory in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. Captiiin Haines thus described its condition 
when it passed into British hands: 'The little village (formerly the 
great ciiy) of Aden is now reduced to the most exigent condition of 
poverty and neglect. In the reign of Constantine, this town possessed 
unrivalled celebrity for its impenetrable fortihcations, its flourishing 
commerce, and the glorious haven it oflered to vessels from tdl quarters 
of the glo^. But how lamentable is the present contrast I With scarce 
a vestige of its former proud superiorityi the traveller values it only for 
its cap.abilities, and regrets the barbarous cupidity of that government 
under whose injudicious management it has fallen so lov ’{JlfS.ybuma/, 
PP- 44 , 49 )* 

Aden under British Jtule, — A stipend of 541 German crowns was 
assigned to the Sultdn during his good behaviour. But the Abddli 
proved fickle, and in three attacks, the last in 1841, he was lepdled 
with heavy loss. In 1844 he implored forgiveness, and his stipend was 
restored. In 1846, a fanatic,, named Sayyid Ismdil, preached a jiAdd 
among the neighbouring tribes, but was routed. Occasional outrages in 
the neighbourhood, such as atrodties on boats* crews and plunderings, 
have from time to time disturbed the peace; but each has been very 
promptly checked. The adjacent peninsula of Jebel Ihs&n, Idtde Aden, 
was obtained by purchase in iSfiS ; an advance of the Turkish troops 
on the Ldhej territory took place in 187a, but was withdrawn in con* 
sequence of representations made by Her Majesty*s Government to the 
Porte. Ferim, a volcanic island in the Straits of Babel-Mandeb, 
miles from the Arabian, and ii miles from the African coast, had been 
visited by Albuquerque in 1513, taken possession of by the East India 
Company in 1799, and finally reoccupied as an outpost of Aden in 
1857. In 1839, the inhabitants numbered 6000, exclusive of the 
military ; 15,000 in 1842 ; 17,000 in 1856 ; 19,289 in 1872 ; and 34,860 
in 1881, The European residents and Christians now number 2595; 
Muhammadans, 27,022 ; other Asiatics, 2184, The FArsls (236), Jains 
(157), and Hindus (2666) have most of the trade jn their hands. The 
SonuOis, from the African coast, and the Arabs do the hard labour 
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of the port. There ate also a few Arab merchants of substance. 
Many of the SoiniUis and Arabs have no homes, but find their meals at 
the cook-shops, and sleep in the coiTee-housea or in the open air. The 
tnrn»flsipg pressure of the civil pojmlation upon the military town and 
ganison, led to arrangements being made to acquire a suitable site to 
locate the large number of natives among the classes who lead a hand 
to mouth existence, and by the purchase of the Shaikh Othmdn tract, 
in February i 88 s, the difficulty of want of room has been removed. 
The food of the whole population, civil and military, is imported, 
Aden and the adjacent country producing not a blade of grain. Rice 
comes from Calcutta, Bombay, and Malabdr; yob* (Sorghum vulgare), 
Mjrd (Panicum iniliaceum), and Indian coin (Zea mays) are canied on 
camels from the interior. Coarse grass and the straw of je&f and 
are brought for the horses and camels from the Ldhej and FadhU 
Districts in the neighbourhood. The people have an untidy and make- 
shift air, which contrasts with the peraonal cleanliness of an Indian 
population. This arises partly from the scarcity of water, partly from 
the temporary nature of their residence and out-of-door life. They 
earn high wages in the various employments incident to a busy tntrepdt 
and port of transhipment Domestic servants receive ;^i, los. to 
per mensem ; grooms, £,i ; boatmen, messenger^ etc., to los. 
These dasses also get 3 gallons of water per day, besides their wages. 
Porters and day-labouiets earn from 15s. upwards, according to their 
industry. The cost of living is high. 

Tie Trade of Aden has immensely developed under British rule. 
Prom 1839 to X850, customs dues were levied as in India. In 1850, 
the Government of India declared Aden a free port, and thus attracted 
to tl much of the valuable trade between Arabia and Africa, formerly 
monopolbed by Mokha and Hodiida, Customs duties are levied on 
spiring vines, efe, salt, and arms. A transhipment fee of^^io (Rs. 100) 
per chest is levied on all opium, other than of Indian growth, imported 
for transhipment or re-export. The average value of imports and exports 
during the seven years preceding the opening of the port in 1850 was 
^187,079; during the next seven years it was ^doa.Sao, besides 
inland traffic. During the next seven years ending 1864-65, the ex- 
ports and imports averaged ;4i,t3i,589j in 1870 they had reached 
A*. 747 .S 43 - For the year i88r-8a, the total value of the sea import 
*** j£*»*o 7 »®* 3 - The total value of the sea export trade was 
^1,603,433. The inland trade was also considerable j the total value 
of canml toads that entered Aden with different articles, including fresh 
provisions, water, firewood, and fodder, was ;^at,38s. The total 
Mtimsted value of the land import trade was ;£i8g,9oo, and of the 
land mqrart trade was ;£8s,686. The opening of the Suez Canal has 
more than doubled the trade of Aden, and in 1881-83 it amounted to 
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;f3,7io>io8, sea and land combined, exclusive of the value of goods 
transhipped. The growing importance of the port tobj be inferred 
from the steamer traffic, which in five years has risen from 894 to i8i4 
steamers. Of the merchant steamers in i88a, 843 were S^itish, 88 
French, 51 Austrian, 43 Spanish, 35 Italian, and 33 Dutch. During 
the forty-three years of British rule in Aden, therefore, the popu^ 
lation has multiplied itself nearly six-fold, and the trade has risen from 
under ;;^ioo,ooo per annum to nearly 4 millions, or by forty-fold. 
Aden now forms not only the greot seat of the Arabian trade with 
Africa, but an en/r^f and place of transhipment for an ever increas- 
ing European and Asiatic commerce. Since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, the visits of ships of foreign miviea are becoming more frequent 
yearly, 61 having visited the port in iSSs, necemitating a vessel of war 
of some size being always stationed at Aden. 

TAe AdminUtration is conducted by a Political Resident, two As- 
sistant Residents, and a Cantonment Magistrate, who is also, ex 
offieio, an Assistant to the Resident. The Resident is also Military 
Commandant, and is usually an officer selected from the Bombay army, 
as are also his Assistants. The police number 141, including two 
European inspectors, the cost being ;^35$o in 1881-83, and the pro- 
portion being one policeman to 347 of the population. The cost of the 
water police was ;^464. Daily average number of prisoners (1881} in 
jail, 69 : 50 per cent, of the offences being committed by the lialf^avage 
African Soinilis, The number of cdvil suits disposed of in 1881-83 
was 3047, affecting worth of property. Aden is politically 

subject to the Government of Bombay, and for legal purposes is held 
to be a part of Indio, civil and criminal justice being regulated by a 
special Act of the Indian Legislature. The Fort of Aden, in charge of 
a Conservator, is regulated by the Indian Ports Act Average annual 
number of letters despatched (i88i-8a), 190,303 (as against ait average 
of 98,65t from 1871 to 1876}; other articles, 33,848 j porcelsi, 590 j 
mon^ orders paid, ;£i444. Average annual number received— 
letters, 150^334 (os against an average of 97,506 from 187 r to 1876)) 
other articles, 73,440; patcelsj, 919; money orders issued, ;^t9,38i. 
The realizations from sale of stamps, etc,, amounted to The 

actual revenue of Aden in i88i-8a was ^^10,760; but, adding remit- 
tances, deposits!, and the proceeds of bills, eta, the total amount 
was j£zo8,t6a The chief sources of revenue are excise, stamps, 
and salt. The municipal administration is usually conducted by the 
Second Assistant Resident, and defrayed from a 'Municipal Fund’ 
raised by local taxes and rates, amounting in 1881-83 to 
Expenditure in the some year, ^^7383. 'The Good Shepherd Con* 
vent,’ under a Mother Superior and Roman Catholic dergyman, gives' 
shelter to emancipated slave-girls. The garrison of Aden in 1881-83 
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comprised two batteries of artilleiy, a battalion of the Seaforth High* 
landers, a company of sappers and miners, and a Native regiment, the 
a and. 

CUniaii ami Water Supfty.—tThc average temperature of Aden is 
83" F. in the shade, the mean monthly range being from 76® in 
januaiy to pi° in June, with variations up to (and sometimes exceed* 
ing) ioa°. The lulls beta-een the monsoons in May and in September 
are specially oppressive. The mortality among the Europeans, although 
greatly increas^ by sick of dying men from the passengers and crews 
of ships, onl3’ amounts to 23 per thousand, and Aden ranks as a rather 
healthy station for troops ; but it is a well-ascertained fact, that long 
residence impairs the faculties and undermines the constitution of 
Europeans, and even natives of Indk suffer from the effects of too 
prolonged an abode in the settlement. The climate during the north- 
cast monsoon, or from October to April, is cool and pleasant, particu- 
larly in November, December, and January. During the remainder of 
the year, hot sandy winds, known as AiataAl, or north, indicating the 
direction from which they come, prevail within the crater, but on the 
western or Steamer Point side, the breezes coming directly off the sen 
arc fairly cool. During the eleven years preceding 1871, the mean 
annual rainfall was 3*45 inches, the largest rainfall in any of those years 
being 8*03 inches. In 1871 only ^ of an inch fell, and during the 
four years 1871-74 the average fall was 3J inches. During the years 
i87d-'8i, the average fall of rain was 2*5 inches. The Aden ndnlall may 
he said to vary from i of an inch to 8^ inches, with an irregular average 
of about 3 indies. Since the restoration of the tanks, commenced in 
1856, they have only been filled three times, in May 1866, May 1870, 
and September *877. The water supply forms, perhaps, the roost 
important problem at Aden } bat it has been found that the roost 
reliable means of supply is by condensing, and but little is now drawn 
from the wells and aqueducts. It is obtained from four sources— 
wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs, and condensers. The following 
description is abridged from a Report by Captain F. M. Hunter, First 
Assistant Resident; dated 1877 • — 

(i.) IWa— T hese may be divided into two classes, within and 
without British limits. 

'Voter of good quality is found at the head of the valleys within the 
aater, and to the west of the town, where wells are very numerous j 
they are sunk in the solid rock to the depth of from no to 190 feet • 
in the best the water stands at a depth of 70 feet below sea level The 
sweetest is the Banian Well, situated near the Khussdf valley; it yields 
a dailyavei^ of 2500 gallons ; the temperature of the water is loa® 
Fahtenheit; the specific gravity -999, and it contains of saline 
fnatter in 3000 gallons. 
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Close to the village of Shaikh Othmilu, and on the nonhern ade of 
the harbour, there is a piece of neutral ground, nominally -British 
property, and called the Hiswah, where the bed of a mountain torrent 
meets the sea. After very heavy rains on the neighbouring hills, the 
Hood occasionally empties itself into the harbour by this outlet. - Fhmi 
welts dug in the watercourse, a limited supply of water may always be 
obtained. It is brought over to the southern side of the bay in boats, 
and it is also conveyed in leather skins on Oamels round by land ocrosn 
the isthmus into the settlement. Water of a fair quality is also obtained 
from wells in the village of Shaikh Othmdn, and is carried into Aden 
by land on camels. During the hot season, these Histvah and Shaikh 
Othmdn wells yield no inconsiderable portion of the quantity of water 
used by the civil population, as may be gathered from the fact that in 
the year 1881-82, 63,080 camel-loads of water, or upwards of 3,1541500 
gallons, passed the banier gate. 

(2.) Aqnedwd , — In the year 1867, the British Government entered 
into a convention with the SuUdn of Ldhej, by which they obtained 
permission to construct an aqueduct from two of the best wells in the 
village of Shaikh Othmiltt, seven miles distant. The water is received 
inside the fordlications into large reserve tanks, and it is thence distri- 
buted to the troops and establishments, and also to the public in 
limited quantities, at one rupee per loo gallons. This water is of an 
indifletent quality, and is only fit for the purposes of ablution. The 
Sultan of Ldhej has recently sold the territory through which the aque- 
duct passes, and has commuted his share of the profits for a monthly 
payment of Rs. 1200 or ^120, The aqueduct cost ;^S9,693 to con- 
struct, and the original intention was to extend the work op to Daidb, 
eight miles farther inland. This latter place is situated on the bank of 
the tonent, the outlet of which, on the northern side of the harbour, 
has been dready referred to, and the object was to take advantage of 
the rainfall in the months of May, June, July, August, and September, 
on the hills some twenty miles farther inland, before the thirsty sands 
had time to drink it up. 

(3.) Jkttis or Eeservoirs (see Playfair’s Hittory 
expediency of constructing reservoirs in which to store run-water, was 
recognised in Arabia at a very early date. They are generally found 
in localities devoid of springs, and dependent on the winter rains for a 
supply of water during the summer months. The most remarkabie 
instance on record is the great dam at Mareb, assigned to 1700 b.c. (?). 
Travellers who have penetrated into Yemen describe many similar 
works in the mountainous districts, while others exist in the islands of 
Said-ud-din, near Zula; in Kdtto in the Bay' of Ampbilla; and in 
Dholak Island, near Massowah. 

Tliose in Aden are about fifty in numbet, and, if entirely cleared 
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out, would have an aggregate capacity of neatly thirty million inaperial 

gallons. , , ' 

There is no trustworthy record of the construction of these reservoirs, 
but they are supposed to hove been commenced at the time of the 
second Persian invasion of Yemen, Wirn doo a.d. They cannot be 
attributed to the I'urks. The Venetian officer who described the ex- 
pedition of the Rdis Sulaimin in 1558, when Aden was hist cpnquered 
by the Turkish nation, says j ' They (the inhabitants of Aden) have none 
but rain-water, which is preserved in cisterns and pits too fathoms deep.* 
Ibn Batdta also mentions the tanks as the source of the Aden water 
supply in his day {eirc, 1330). Mr, Salt, who visited Aden in 1809, 
describes the tanks as they then existed : — ' Amongst the ruins some fine 
remains of ancient splendour are to be met with, but they only serve 
to cast a deeper shade over the devastation of the scene. The most 
remarkable of these reservoirs consists of a line of cisterns situated on 
the north^west side of the town, three of which are fully eighty feet 
wide and ptcqiortionately deep, all excavated out of the solid rock, and 
lined with a thick coat of fine stucco, which externally bears a strong 
resemblance to marble. A broad aqueduct may still be traced which 
formerly conducted the water to these cisterns from a deep ravine in 
the mountain above ; higher up is another, still entire, which at the time 
we visited it was partly filled with water.' 

When Captain Haines, then engaged in the survey of the Arabian 
coast, visited Aden in 1835, some of the reservoirs appear to have 
been still in a tolerably perfect state. Besides the tanks built high up 
on the bills, several large ones were traceable round the town. But 
the necessary steps not having been token to preserve them from 
further destruction, they became filled with Jlffires washed down from 
the hills by the rain. The people of the town carried away the stones 
for building purposes, and, with the exception of a very few which 
could not be easily destroyed or concealed, all trace of them was lost, 
save where a fragment of plaster, appearing above the ground, indicated 
the supposed position of a reservoir, believed to be mined beyond the 
possibility of repair. 

In 1856, the restoration of diese magnificent public works was 
commenced, and thirteen have been completed, capable of holding 
7,718,630 gallons of water. It is almost impossible to give such a 
description of these extraordinary walled excavations as would enable 
one who has not seen to thoroi^hly understand them. Trees have 
now been planted in their vicinity, and gardens laid out, making 
the only green spot in the Settlement. The Shum-Shum (S/un//- 
sMA) hitlsi which form the wall of the crater, are neatly circular j on 
the western side the rainfall rushes precipitously to the sea, down a 
number of long narrow valleys unconnected with each other; on the 
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interior or eastern side, the hills ate quite as abrupt, but the descent is 
broken by a large table-land occurring midway between the summit and 
the sea level, which occupies about one-fourth of the entire superficies 
of Aden* The plateau is intersected by numerous ravines, nearly all of 
them converging into one valley, whicl^ thus receives a large proportion 
of the drainage of the peninsula. The steepness of the hills, the hard- 
ness of the rocks, and the scantiness of the soil upon them, combine 
to prevent absorption ; and thus, a very moderate fall of rain suffices 
to send down the valley a stupendous torrent of water, which, before 
reaching the sea, not unfrequently attains the proportions of a river. 
To collect and store this water, the reservoirs have been constructed. 
They are fantastic in shape. Some are formed by a dyke built across 
the gorge of a valley ; in others, the soil in front of a re-entering angle 
on the hill has been removed, and ft salient angle or curve of masonry 
built in front of it ; while every feature of the adjacent rocks has been 
taken advantage of and connected by small aqueducts, to ensure that 
no water is lost The overflow of one tank has been conducted into 
the succeeding one, and thus a complete chain has been formed. In 
1857, wlien only a veiy small proportion of the whole had been repaired, 
more >vater was collected from a single fall of rain on the October 
than the whole of the wells yield during an entire year. It is manifest, 
however, that a large city could never have entirely depended on this 
precarious source of supply ; and the Sovereign of Yemen, Abdul- 
Wahdb, to^vards the close of the t5th century, constructed an aqueduct 
to convey the water of the Bit Mahoit (Playfair says * Bir Hameed*) 
into Aden. The mins of this mapificent public work exist to the 
present day. 

Tlie restoration of the tanks, including repairs, had cost about 
;£'37,ooo up to the 31st March 1874. When there is water in the 
tanks, the condenser in the crater, where the larger portion of the 
troops are stationed, is not worked, The water collected, besides being 
issued to the troops, is also sold to the public at one rupee per zoo 
gallons. But when the rainfalls and the tanks are exhausted, a skin 
containing 5 gallons of brackish water has at times sold for $ a/i/mSf 
or nearly one shilling, 

(4.^ Condensers . — Shortly before the opening of the Suez Canal, 
Government foresaw the necessity of obtaining a plentiful and unfailing 
supply of good water, and in 1B67, several condensers, on tb'e most 
approved principle, Avere ordered from England, A brisk trade in 
distilled water sprang up, and six condensers are now worked, by .the 
Government and private companies, capable of yielding $2^000 gallons 
per diem, or a sufficient supply for 10,400 Europeans at $ gallons per 
head. In i88i-Sa, condensed water was sold at the following rates, 
excluding carriage : — 
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Tsthmasi . « • . Ks« 2. O. 4 (any 4s. old*) per lOO gallons. 

Steamer Point, • • 1 - 12- 3 (»# 3»* 6Jd.) ditto. 

Cnnipf • « 1 I !• If* fi ( |i 3s> 5^^ ditto. 

The cost of tvorlcing the condensers in iSSt-Sa was ;;^6o9a 
The Foriificaims of Aden are notv of a character commensurate 
with the importance of the place. But details regarding them would 
be unsuitable in this work. 

The Arab tribes with whom we have to deal at Aden are the fol- 
lowing, viz. 

The AbdiK^ inhabiting a district lying in a north-north-weaterly 
direction from Aden, called LdheJ, about 33 miles long and 8 broad! 
A1 Hautahi tlio capital, where the SuUdn resides, is situated about ai 
miles from the Barrier Gate. Hht population of this district w about 
15,000. The Abddlh arc the most civilized but least ^varlike of all the 
tribes in south-western Arabia. 

The Fadbii, inhabiting two large districts^ with a seaboard of 100 
miles extending eastward from the boucidaty of the Aiddlu Shograh, 
their chief seaport^ is situated 60 or 70 miles from Aden, The 
Fndhlis arc proud, warlike, and independent. Their number of fighting 
nten is about 6700. 

The Akrdbij inhabiting a district, the coast line of which stretches 
from Bir Ahmdd to Ras Amrdn. This tribe have a high reputation 
for courage. 

There are other tribes, but as they do not reside in the immediate 
vicinity of Aden, it is unnecessary to refer to them. The Amb 
chiefs in the neighbourhood are nearly all stipendiaries of the British 
Government 

The language of the Settlement and country is Arabic^ but other 
Asiatic tongues, as Urdu, Persian, Guzerathi, Sindlii, etc., as well as 
aeveml European languages, ate spoken and understood, 

[An admirable mono^ph has been written on Aden by Captain F. 
M, Hunter, under the title of ihe Aden Gei^eiteer^ 232 pages, Trilbner 
(k Ca, London, 1877. Tlie present article has beCn condensed chiefly 
from Captain Hunter’s volume J 

Adevi AvdlapallL— Mountain, Cuddapah District, Madras Presi- 
dency. Lat. 13' 38’ 37" w., long. 78* a6' 35" r 
A dfitft Bfo^jid,— Cctebrated mined mosque in Panduah (Ptmiah) 
town, Maldah Disirict, Bengal, One of the most remarkable surviving 
specimens of Pathdn architecture.—*# Pauduah. 

A^ai ‘The Invindble ’).— A river of Bengal, rises on the 

iMndary between the Districts of Harjribdgb, Mongliyr, and tlie Santdl 
mgajids, and, after diaining the south-western portion of the latter 
District, follow a winding south-easterly course, forming the boundary 
line between Bardwdn and Bitbhdm as far as the village of Bhedid, 
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where it assumes a due easterly direction until it joins the Bhdgirathl 
just north of Katwd. During the rainSj the river is sometimes navi- 
gable by cargo boats as far as the point where it enters Baldwin 
District from the Santdl Pargandsj at other seasons it is fordable 
throughout its course* There is a ferry at Sankhdi on the road from 
BardwAn to Biibhdm. The Bhdgirathi and the Adjai frequently over- 
flow their baiikSt causing considerable damage to the crops on the 
neighbouring lands. To protect the country to some extent from these 
floods, embankments of an aggregate length of 2a miles have been 
raised at three diflerent points on the right bank of the Adjai, and an 
embankment 3 miles long has also been constructed on the left bank, 
principal tributaries ; — ^In the Santdl Pargands are the Darua, the Patro 
and the Jaintij in Birbhiim, the HingM nadf; and in BordwAn, the 
Tun( and Kuniir nadfs. The produce of the rich valley of the Adjai 
in Blrbhilm District now finds its way to Calcutta and the other 
markets of Bengal v/A the Bolpur Station of the East India Baihvay* 
This station has rapidly grown into the most important railway centre 
in Bfrblitim. 

Adyunta.— 'Village and cave temples, Nizamis Dominions. SeeAjAVTA* 

Adom>—T(f/u^, Bellary District, Madras Presidency. Area, 503,680 
acres (787 square miles)i chiefly under 'dry^ cultivation; population 
fi88i), 122,085, or 15s to the square mile, dwelling in 2 towns, 
and 102 villages, and occupying 23,272 houses, 14 per cent, of the 
whole being Muhammadans* Land revenue demand (1882), ^18,22^; 
1 civil and 3 criminal courts; strength of po>lice loo men, distribute 
at xo stations. The language spoken is a mixture of Teldgu and 
Canarese; Hindustani is used by the MusolmAus. The assessment 
on irrigated land varies from 2s. to 4s* od. per acre, and 

on dry land (funja) from 3d. to 6s. per acre. An additional rate of 
los* per acre is charged on the lands watered by the Tungahhadm 
channel. This channel irrigates an area of 965 acres, assessed at 
and from which a second crop is always obtained. The only important 
tanks in the idluk ore those at Chikka-Tumbdlum, and Halheivi, which 
together irrigate 1342 acres, assessed at ;^8i5. Among the non- 
agricultural population, weaving forms the chief occupation, the Adoni 
fabrics being highly thought of throughout the Presidency. There is 
a large export of silk and cotton cloths. The chief towns are Adoni, 
Kosgi, KavutAI, Nagaldinna, and EmmigantEr; six others, Hatchalli, 
Halhervi, KotAkal, Giidikal, HissArmurvani, and NandAvaram, have 
each over 2000 inhabitants. No other tdluk in the District has so 
many large places. The Madras railway passes through the idlnk^ and 
there is one metalled road, the highway from Bellary to SikandoidbAd 
(Secunderabad), 

Adonl Town in the Adoni idluk^ Bellary District, Madras 
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Presidency. I.at. 15* 37' 3o" »•» long. 77* 19' 10" e. The second 
largest town in the District, having a population (1881) of 23,441 j 
namely, Muhammadans, 8235 ; Hindus, chiefly of the Valtflar and 
Kaikalar costcs, 14,1895 and Christians, 67; houses, 3750 - Cloth 
of cotton and silk (the latter made from the Colle^l cocoons), and 
carpets constitute its chief manufactures, and occupy more than 0 third 
of the total adult mate population. The municipal revenue amounted 
in i88i> 82 to ^1608 ; the incidence of taxation, including tolls, being 
IS, 3d. per head. Adoni is distant from hladras 307 mites, and from 
Bellaiy 66 miles, and has been connected by rail with both teams since 
1 870, in a'hich year a station was opened here. Good roads run to Guti 
(Gooty), Bellaiy, Kurndl, and Sirogdpa, while numerous country roads 
converging on Adoni, act aa feeders to the railway. Cholera used at 
one time to be frequently epidemic here, but, owing to recent municipal 
reforms in streehwidening, cleansing, and sanitation, the health of the 
toam has of late improved greatly. The allotment for sanitary purposes 
in iB8o.8t was ;CS 7 °- Death>tate, at per 1000, and birth-rate 24*4 
per 1000 of population included within municipal limits. The fort of 
Adoni, now in ruin^ stands upon five rocky granite hills to the north- 
west of the town, two of the peaks known as Batdkila and Tdlibdnda, 
rising to a height of 8ao ftet above the plain. Half way up is a fine 
tank of drinking water. On the summit of the Tdlibdnda, is a fig- 
tree standing alone, which is visible for 20 or 30 miles from every 
direction, and is an excellent landmark. The taMldSr of the tAhtk 
holds his court here, and ‘the town has also a dispensary, telegraph 
and post offices, and a Deputy Collector's court. 

Adoni, as the capital of an important frontier tract in the fertile 
Dodh of the Klstna and Tungabhadrd, pUyed a conspicuous part in 
the intestine wars of the Deccan, Traditions allege that it was founded 
in isoo B.C. by Chandra Sen, in the reign of fihim Singh, ruler of 
Bldar (Bedec). Subsequently it was absorbed by the Vijaydnagar 
Bdjis; and when, in 1564, that dynasty fell by the defeat atTdlikot, 
Adoni became a stronghold of the Muhammadan kings of the Adil 
Shdhi dyikssty of Bfjapur and Golkonda. They added to its strength 
by building the lower forts and the outer walls. The revenue of the 
District of which this fortress was the centre, amounted then to * 675,900 
pftgodtts* and the military establishment consisted of 4000 horse ond 
8coo foot. Ferishta refers to it as ‘situate on the summit of a high 
hill, and containing many lakes and fountains of sweet water, with 
princely strocturea* In 1690 it was taken after a determined resist- 
ance by the generals of Auiangzeb, and included in the Governorship 
of Bijapur. As the central authority of Delhi declined, Bijapur was 
merged in the territories of the Nizdm, and the fortress and province 
of Adoni became a family fief of a younger branch of the bouse. 
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Thus, in 1748 it uras held by Mutafliir Jang, apd on his death (1753) 
it descended, through the influence of M. Bussy, to his son. In 1757, 
it passed to fiasdiat Jang, the brother of the Subahddr of the Deccan, 
\rho, making it his capital, attempted to establish an independent prin- 
cipality, Haidar All twice attacked the fortress without success, and 
though in 1778 he defeated the Marithda under its walls, and in the 
following year laid waste the country round, it did not sotrender. In 
178a Basdiat Jong died, and Haidar All soon aftenvards. In 1786, 
Ttpu, by a siege of a month, took the fort and razed its battlements. 
After the peace, Adoni was restored to the Nizdm, and in 1799 was 
ceded to the English, 

Adrampet {AdrampainatUt Adhdra Edmepatnam in Tihnil : ‘ The 
city of the great hero Rdmd’). — Seaport in the Fattukotta fd/rrA, Tan- 
joTC District, Madras Presidency, Lat. 10*30' io"N,,]oDg, 79° 35*40" s, 
The population is largely engaged in sea fisheries and salt manufacture. 
The sea trade is chiefly with Ceylon, whither rice is exported in exchange 
for befd and timber. Imports, i88o-8r, ;^37,385 \ exports, ;£44,i90. 
Of the inland trade, fish forms an important item, being sent from the 
coast as far as to Trichinopoli, A large (Government) salt manufac- 
ture also exists here, the salt marsh lying between the town and Point 
Calimcre, being one of the most extensive in the Presidency, and 
producing salt of superior quality. The average annual revenue from 
this salt marsh amounts to about ;^i5)Ooo. The sharp angle of the 
coast immediately above it, protects the port from the north-east 
monsoon, while Ceylon on the south-east, protects it from the violence 
of the gales from that quarter. The Grand Trunk Hoad, on which it' 
is situated, connects it with the principal coast towns, while the District 
road aflbrda communication with the chief places inland. Fost-ofSce, 
customs and salt stations 

Adur or And'ur. — Sometimes applied to an estate, but properly the 
name of a family, who are Kdvalgars of certain villages in H^ore 
District^ Madras Presidency. The Adur chiefs enjoyed, under the 
police system of native tul^ the privileges of ‘ Men Kdvalgars,' i.i. 
anciently leaders of professional robber gangs, with rights of black-mail 
over certain clusters of villi^s. Under the title of * Men Kdvol^is,' 
they were recognized by successive rulers os a police, and were sub- 
sidized to abstain from or prevent depredations. They were subordinate 
to the Foligars, rrlio were held answerable for the 'Men Kdvalgars* 
within their limits. 

Adyal. — ^Town in Sakoli taMl^ Bhanddra District, Central Pro- 
vinces. Population (1881) 3093 ; namely, Hindus, 3793 Muhamma- 
dans, 108 Jains, II ; and aborigroal tribes, 107. 

Aeng, — River and town in British Burma . — See An. 

A^h&ttlBtdn is the hame applied, originally in Persian, to the 
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mountainous wgion between North-Western India and Eastern PeiBiAi 
of which the Afgh dns ore the most numerous and the predominant 
inhobiionts. This extensive opi^lication of the term Afghdnistdn, is 
scarcely older than the 8l^or^lived empire founded by Ahmad Khdn in 
the middle of the last ccntuty- 'I’he Afghdns themselves are not in the 
habit of using it Their territories lie beyond British India, but some 
account of them will be useful to many who have to consult this book. 
It is, however, necessary to explain that no official authority attadies 
to the account contained in this article, the materials for the pre- 
paration of which are obtained from information already available to 
the public With the kind permission of Colonel Heniy Yule, C.B. 
(the author), and of Messrs. A. & C. Black (the publishers), this article 
is partly condensed from that on Afghdnistiln in the ninth edition of 
the En^'dofadia Bnianaita^ by far the ablest and most systematic 
account of the country yet published. I have also added information 
derived from more recent travellers and surveys The following notice 
includes the Hazdra mountains, but not that part of the Oxus basin 
which is now under Afghdn rule, and which will be treated of separately 
as AFGHaN-TURKISTAIt. 

Afghdniatdn Proper forms a great quadrilateral tract of countiy, extend- 
ing from about 6 x‘ to 71* £. long., and from 30* to 35* N. lat. This 
tenritoiy corresponds fairly to the aggregate of the ancient provinces of 
Aria (Herdt), Draf^sioMa (Seistin), the region of the Pafopai^isada 
(Kibul), and AraAoxia (l6uidaluir), with Gandaritu (Pestidwar and 
Yuzufz^). Though the last territory belongs ethnically to Afghdnistdn, 
an important part of it now forms the British District of Feshdwar, 
whilst the remainder acknowledges no master. 

jJaiwdiffrilsj.— -The boundaries of Afghdnistdn can be stated here only 
in rough stographieal outline, and from tlie area thus broadly defined, 
many portions will have to be deducted, being occujned, as they are, 
by independent or semi-independent States and tribes, who owe no 
allegiance to the Amir. Subject to this understanding, the boundaries 
may be thus given 

On the north / beginning from the east, the great range of the Hindu 
Kush, a western offshoot of the Himdlayas, parting the Oxus basin 
from the Afghdn basins of the Kdbul river and the Hehnand. From 
long; 68' this boundary continues westward, in the prolongation of the 
Hindu Kush, called Koh-i-Bdbd. This breaks into several almost 
pamllel branches, enclosing the vaileys of the Hari-rud or river of 
Herdt, and the Murgh-db or river of Merv. The half-independent 
Hadra tribes stretch across these branches and down into the Oxus 
basin, so that it is difficult here to assign a boundary* It is assumed 
to continue along the range called Safed Koh or ‘White Mountain,’ 
which parts the Herdt river valley from the Murgh-db. 
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On the east: the eastern base of the spurs of the Sulaimdn and other 
mountains which limit the plains on the right bank of InduSj and the 
lower valleys opening into themj the said plains (the 'Derdjdt') and 
lower valleys belonging to British Indio* North of Peslidwar District 
the bound^y is^ for a space, the Indus; thereafter the limit lies in 
unknown country, between the Afghdn and Dord tribes. 

On the south: the eastern part of the boundary, occupied by prac- 
tically independent tribes, Afghdn and Baldch, is hard to define, having 
no marked natural landmarks. But from the Shil territory (long. 67“), 
belonging to the Baliich State of Kheldt, westward, the southern limits 
of the Helmand, as far as the lake of Seistdn to a peak called JCuh 
Maiih-iSiyah^ in lat. 30'' and Jong. 60° 40', complete the southern 
boundary. Thus, the whole breadth of the Baliich country, the ancient 
Gedrosia^ a dry region occupying 5 degrees of latitude, intervenes 
between AfghiLni&tdn and the sea. 

The western boundary runs from Kuh Mallk-i-Siyah north-eastward 
to a point near Naddli on the Helmand, so as to exclude a part of 
the plain of Seistdn on the further bank of ' the lake, and then bending 
westa*ards, crosses the lake to near the meridian of 6I^ Thence it 
runs nearly due north, along this meridian to n point on the Hartnid, 
or river of Herdt, about 70 miles from that city,, where it enpounters 
the spurs of Ihe Safed Koh, which have been given as the northern 
boundary, 

But if the limits of the entire Afghan dominiom ore taken ns they' ate 
at present supposed to exist, the western boundary will continue north 
along the Hartrdd to Sarrakhs, in lat 36* 30', and the northern boundary 
will run from this point along the borers of the Tdrkomdn desert, so as 
to include Andkboi, up to Khoj^ leh ferry on the Oxus. The Oxus, to 
its source in the Gre^t Pimir, forms the rest of the northern boundary. 
These enlarged limits would embrace the remainder of the Hazdra 
mountain tracts, aud the whole of what is now called Afghan Tdrkisttln, 
as well os Badakhsliin with its dependencies. Bhagis is included 
within, while Bajour and Swit are exduded from Afghteistdn. 

The extreme dimensions of AfghdnisUln, as at first defined, are 
about 750 miles from east to west, ^ud about 450 miles from north to 
south ; and if we take the external limits of the whole Afghan dominion, 
the extent from north to south will be increased to about 600 miles. 

The whole country, excepting parts of the ICdbul valley, and a 
triangle roughly defined by the positions of Kandabdr^ Herit, and the 
.Seistdn Luke, and a small part bordering the desert on the north-west, 
has an elevation of more than 4000 feet above the sea, and vast regions 
lie upwards of 7000 feet 

Natural Dhisions, — (j.) The Kdbul basin; (2.) the lofty central 
part of the table-land on which stand Gbaznl and KiWt-irGhilzdi 
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(embracing the upper valleys of ancient AraOmh)', (3.) the upper 
Helmand basin; (4.) the lon-er Helmand basin, embracing Girislik, 
Kandahdr, and the Afghdn portion of Seistdn; ($.) the basin of the 
Heidt river ; and (6.) the eastern part of the table-land, drained by 
streams, chielly occasional torrents, flowing toivards the Indus. 

The Kdbul basin has as its northern limit the range of the Hindu Hush ; 
a name which properly applies to the lofty snow-clad crest due north of 
Kdbul, and perhaps especially to one pass and peak. But it has been 
conveniently extended to the whole line of alpine watershed, stretching 
westward from the southern 'end of Fdmir, and represents the Caucasus 
of Alexander’s historians. Its peaks throughout probably rise to the 
region of perpetual snow, and even on most of the passes beds of snow 
occur at all seasons, and on some, glaciers. No precise height has 
been stated for any of its peaks, but the highest probably attain to at 
least from 20,000 to 25,000 feet The height of the Kushan Pass is 
estimated by Lord at 15,000 feet; all the passes, some so in number, 
are near, or over, r 2,000 feet. 

Sivers. — ^The Kdbul river (the ancient JSa^Aes) is the most important 
river of Afghdnistdn. It may be considered as fully formed about 
30 miles east of Kdbul, by the junction thereabouts of the following 
streams (0-) The Xibul stream, rising in the Undi Pass towards the 
Helmand, which, after passing through the city, has been joined by 
the Logar river, flowing north from the skirts of the Ghilzdi plateau. 
(A) A river bringing down from the valleys of Ghorband and Panjshfr a 
large part of the drainage of the Hindu Kush, and watering the fruitfnl 
plain of Ddman-i-Koh (the < Hill-slurt ’), intersected by innumerable 
brooks and studded with vineyards, gardens, and fortalices, This river 
was fonneriy called £drd», a name apparently obsolete, but desirable 
to maintain, (n) The river of Tagao, coining down from the spurs of 
the Hindu Kpsh on the Kdfir borders. 

About 30 miles farther east, the AUshmg enters the Kdbul on the 
left bank, from Laghtndn, above which the Alishta^ drains western 
Kdflristdn. Twenty miles farihdi, and not much beyond Jaldldbdd, the 
Kdbul receives from the same side a confluent entitled, as regards 
length, to count as the main stream. In some older maps this bears 
the name of KAma^ from a place near the confluence, and in more 
recent ones KAmry from a district on its lower course. Higher up it 
is called the riptr 9/ Xdshkdr, also the £eildm. It seems to be the 
Chmpts, and perhaps the Mahmmtus of the ancients. It rises in a 
small lake near the borders of Pdmir, and flows in a south-west direc- 
tion through the length of Kdshkdr or Chitrdl, a State whose soil lies 
at a height of 6000 to 1 1,000 feet; The whole length of the river to its 
confluence with the Kdbul river cannot be less than 300 miles, or con- 
siderably longer than that regarded as the main stream, measured to its 
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most remote source. The Landai^ an important tributaryj joins near 
Fesh£warj bringing in the Swit and waters of Bajaur. 

The basin of the Kdbul river is divided by the Paghm^n rangCi an 
offshoot of the Hindu Kusli| from the Helmand The road to Tdrkistin 
leads up to the head waters of the stream that passes K^bul, crossing 
for a brief space into the Helmand basin by the easy Pass of Undi 
(11,320 feet), and then over the Koh-i-Biba, or western extension of 
the Hindu Kush, by the Hajjikhdk Passes (1^,190 and 12,900 feet), 
to BdmUin. 

llie most conspicuous southern limit of the K^ul basin is the Safed 
Koh, Spin-gar of the Afghans (* White Mountain,* not to be confounded 
with the western Safed Koh already named)i an alpine chain,, reaching 
in its highest summit, Sikarram, to a height of 15,620 feet, and the 
eastern ramifications of which extend to the Indus at and below Attack. 
Among the northern spurs of this range are those formidable passes 
between Kdbul and Jaldl^Md, in which the disasters of 1841-42 cul- 
minated, and the famous Khaibax (Khyber) Passes between JaHMb&d 
and Peshiwar. This southern watershed formed by the Safed Koh, is 
so much nearer the Kdbul river than that on the north, that the 
tributaries from its northern side, though numerous, ore individually 
insignificant. The Kabul finally enters the Indus above the gorge at 
Attock. 

The lowest ford on the Kibul river, near JaUMbftd, is a bad one, and 
only passable in the dry season. Below the Kiinor confluence, the river 
is deep and copious, crossed by ferries only, except at NSushera (Now- 
she'ra), below Peshiwar, where there is usually a bridge of boats. The 
rapid current is unfavourable to navigation, but from JaMl^b^ down- 
wards, the river can float boats of 50 tons, and is often descended by 
rafts on inflated skins. 

A marked natural division of the Kdbul basin occurs neat Gandamak, 
above JaUUbdd, where a sudden descent takes effect from a minimum 
elevation of 5000 feet to one of only 2000, The Emperor Bdbar says 
of this: — *The moment you descend, you see quite anothet world. 
The timber is different; its grains are of another sort; its animals are 
of a different species; and the manners and customs of its inhabitants 
are of a different kind.' Burnes, on his first journey, left the wheat 
harvest in progress at Jaldldbdd, and found the crop at Gandamak, only 
25 miles distant, but 3 inches above ground. Here, in truth, nature 
has planted one of the gates of India. The valleys of the upper basin, 
though still in the height of summer affected by a sun of fierce x^ower, 
recall the climate and products of the finest parts of temperate Europe ; 
the region kbelow is a chain of narrow, low, and hot plains, with climate 
and vegetation of an Indian character. 

' The remainder of the country, regarded by the Afghdns as included 
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in Khodsiln, exhibits neither the savage sublimity of the defiles of the 
Kdbal region, the alpine forests of its higher ranges, nor its occasional 
nests of rich vegetation in the valleys, save in the north-east part 
adjoining Safed Koh, where these characters still adhere, and in some 
exceptional localitieff, such as the valley of Herdt, which is matchless in 
richness of cultivation. The characteristics of this Khoren country 
are, elevated plateaux of sandy or gravelly surface, broken by ranges of 
rocky hills, and often expanding into wide spaces of arid waste, which 
terminate to the south-west in a regular desert of shifting sand. Even 
in cultivated ports there is a singular absence of trees, and when the 
crops are not visible, the Khortlsdn landscape has an aspect of great 
desolation and emptiness. Natural wood, however, is found in some 
parts of West Afghdnistdn, as in the almost tropical delta of the Hel- 
mand, in the Ghor territory, and on the Herdt river below Herdt, The 
trees appear to be for the most part willowy tamarisks, and the like, 
with little body of foliage. 

Next to the Kdbul river in importance, and probably much exceeding 
it in volume, as it certiinly does in length, is the Helmand 
the only considerable river in its latitude from the Tigris to the Indus. 
The Helmand has its highest sources in the Koh-i-Bdba and Faghmdn 
hills, between Kibul and Bdmidn. Its succeeding course is through 
the Ie.ist- known tract of Afghdnistdn, chiefly occupied by Hazdrasj 
indeed, for a length of nearly 300 miles down to Girishk, where the 
Helmand is crossed by the principal route from Herdt to Kandabdr, 
we know of no published account of the river. The character of the 
Helmand is said to be that of a mountain river, flowing between scarped 
rocks, and obstructed by enormous boulders till within 40 miles of 
Girishk. At that point it enters on a flat country, and, extending over 
a gravelly bed, begins to be used for purposes of irrigation. Forty-five 
miles below Girishk, and just below Kaia-i-Bist, the Helmand receives 
its greatest tributary, the Arghand-db, flowing Avest of Kandahdr from 
the high Ghilzdi country. The Helmand here becomes a very con- 
siderable river, said to have a width of 300 or 400 yards, and a depth 
of 9 to 13 feet. But this cannot be the case at all seasons, as fords 
occur at intervals as far down as Pdlalilc, 100 miles from the mouth. 
The desert draws near the left bank in its lower course, and throughout 
its last 130 miles, the moving sands approach to within ij miles. 
The vegetation on the banks is here of a luxuriant, tropical character, 
pile whole of the lower valley seems to hare been once the seat of a 
prosperous population, and there is still a good deal of cultivation 
for jop miles belot? Girishk. Even this, however, has muck fallen 
off, and lomr down still more so, owing to disorders and excessive 
insecurity. 

The couTse of the Helmand is more or less south-west from its 
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source, till in Seistdn it opproaclies meridian 62", when it runs nearly 
north, and so flows on for 70 or 80 miles, till it falls into the lake of 
Seistdn by various mouths. The whole length of the river is about 650 
miles. Fcrrier considers that it has water enough for navigation at all 
seasons, from Oirishk downwards. At present, boats arc rarely seen, 
and those in use are vciy clumsy ; inflated slcin-raflB are employed for 
crossing. 

Next to the Helmand is the Harf-nid, rising at an elevation of 9500 
or 10,000 feet in lat. 34* 50', long. 66® 20', at a point where the Koh-i- 
Bdbd range branches off into the ICoh-Siah and Safed-Koh ranges which 
form its north and south watersheds. Receiving the waters of several 
streams, its volume is great at the village of Obeh \ here its waters are 
drawn off by canals for purposes of irrigation. After leaving Held t its 
volume is again increased by other large tributaries; and as it enters 
Petsian territory it divides into two branches, the largest of which 
flows, without being turned to any account, to within a short distance 
of Sarrakhs, where it is lost in the steppes. The rise of this river in the 
spring or season of floods is very considerable ; it is then deep and 
exceedingly difficult to cross. Above Obeh the course is very rapid, 
and there are several cataracts many feet in height The whole lengtli 
of its course may be put down at 500 miles. Minor streams of 
Afghanistan : The Arghand-db, Tarn^k, Aighestdn, Dori, Kbtish-nid, 
Pa 7 rab''n!ld| Haif-rddi Kdramj and Gdmal. 

Lakei. — As nothing is known of the lake in whidi the Lord is said to 
end, and the greater part of the lake or swamp of Seistdn is excluded 
froua Afghiutetdn, there remaiua only the on the Ghitedi 

plateau. This is about 65 miles south of Ghasnf, and stands at a height 
of about 7000 feet, in a site of most barren and dreary aspect, with no 
tree or blade of grass, and' hardly a habitation in sight It is about 44 
miles in circuit, and very shallow; not more than 12 feet deep in the 
middle, The chief feeder is the Ghazni river. Tlie Afghans speak of 
a stream draining the lake; but this report seems ilhfounded, although 
an outflow occurs at intervals from the south end of the l^e (us in 
187S), and the saltness and bitterness of the lake argne against it, 
Fish entering the sale water from the Ghazni river, sicken and die. 

Provinces and 7"owns. — ^The chief political divisions of Afghdn- 
istdn Proper, in recent times, are stated to be, Kabul, Jalalabad, 
Ghazni, Kandahar, and Hera^, to which are sometimes added the 
command of the Ghilzdis and of the Hazdras. 

After the capitals of these divisions, there are but few Other places in 
Afghilnistiln which can be called towns. The following may be noted 
here : — 

Istdlif is a town in the Kolw-Ddman, 20 miles n.k.w, of Kdbul, 
which vras stormed and destroyed, 29th September 1842, by a force 
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under General M'Caskill, to punish the townspeople for the massacre 
of the garrison at Charikar, and for harbouring the murderers of Burnes. 
The place is singularly picturesque and beautiful. The rude houses 
rise terrace over terrace on the mountain-side, forming a pyramid, 
crowned by a shrine embosomed in a fine clump of planes. The dell 
beknff:, taivcrsed by & clear, r/rpid stream, both sides of ivbJch are 
clothed with vineprds and orchards, opens out to the great plain of the 
Ddman-i-Koh, rich with trees and cultivation, and dotted with tiirreted 
castles beyond these are rocky ridges, and above all the eternal snows 
of the Hindu Kush, Nearly every householder has his garden with a 
tower, to which the families repair in the fruit season, closing their 
houses in the town. The town is estimated, with seven villages 
depending on. it, to contain about 18,000 souls. The inhabitants are 
Tajiks, and, contrary to the usual habits of these people, are among the 
most turbulent class in the country. They liave the reputation also of 
being the best foot-soldiers in Afghdnist^n, and are a healthy handsome 
race, fond alike of sport and of war. Coarse cloths, /ia^fs and sAsi 
are manufactured, and a trade in them is maintained with Tiirkistdn. 
There are about 50 families of Sikh shopkeepers, Lat. 34“ 50' n., 
long. 69" f E. 

Chirikdr lies $6 miles north of Kdbul, and about 20 miles north of 
Istdiif, at the north end of Koh-i-Diman, on the high road to TdrktsUn. 

35** 3' 3 ^* j long- ^9* ^ Js watered by a canal, which leaves 

the Gliorband river at Kala-i-Shah, In 18S2, it contained about 3000 
houses, and a covered market-place, the traders and shopkeepers being 
mostly Sikhs, of whom there are about 150 families, Iron ore is 
brought here in great quantities from the Ghorband mines, and worked 
up pnucipaffy Ibr the Kdbul market. There are several mud ibrts within 
the town, the largest being the Kala-i-Kazi. In this neighbourhood was 
the Triod&Hf or- meeting of the three roads from Bactria, spoken of by 
Strabo and Pliny, Chdrikiir is still the seat of the customs le\ned on the 
trade with Tdrkistdn, It is also the residence of the governor of the 
Kohistdn or hill country of Kdbul, and a place of considerable com- 
merce. During the British occupation, a Political Agent (Major Eldred 
Potdngcr, famous in die defence of Herdt) was posted here with a 
Gdrkha corps under Captain Codrington and Lieutenant Houghton. 
In the revolt of 1841, after severe fighting, they attempted to moke 
their way to Kdbul, and a great part was cut off. Potlinger, Houghton 
(with the loss of an arm), and only one sepoy then reached the city, 
though many were afterwards saved. 

Kildt-i-Ghtlzdi has no town, but is a fortress of some importance 
on the right bank of the Tarndk, on the road between Ghazni and 
Katidahdr, 89 miles from the latter, and at a height of 5543 feet The 
repulse of the Afghdns in 1842, by a sepoy garrison under Captain 
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Cmigie, was one of the most brilliant feats of that ivar. 3 a* 7' n. ; 
long. 66“ 5 s' E. 

Gimhk is also a fort rather than a town, the latter being insignificant. 
It is important for its position on the high road between Kandahdr and 
Herdt, commanding the ordinaiy iiassage and summer ford of the 
Helmand. It was held by the Brirish from 1839 till August 184a ; and 
for the last nine months of that period amid great difficulties, by a 
native garrison only, under a gallant Indian soldier, Balwrant Singh, 
Lat. 31* 45' N. ; loi«. 64* 37' E, 

Farrah belongs to the Seistdn basin, and stands on the river that 
bears its name, and on one of the main routes from Herdt toKandabdr, 
164 miles from the former, 336 miles from the latter. The place is 
enclosed by a huge earthen rampart, crowned with towers, and sur- 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch, which can be flooded, and with a 
covered way. It has the form of a parallelogram, running north and 
south, and only two gates. As a military position, it is of great im- 
portance, but it is excessively unhealthy. Though the place would 
easily contain 4500 houses, there were but 6 q habitable when Ferrier 
was there in 1845, nor was there much change for the better when 
Colonel Telly passed in 1858. Farrah is a place of great antiquity; 
it would seem to be the Plira of Isidore of Chorax (ist century), and 
possibly also the Frophthasia, though this is perhaps to be sought in 
the great ruins of Feshiwardn, farther south, near lish. According to 
Ferrier, who alludes to ‘ancient chronicles and traditions,’ the cl^ on 
the present site within the great rampart, was sacked by the armies of 
Ghinghiz (Chengis Khiln}, and the survivors transported to another 
posidon farther north, where there are now many ruins and bricks of 
immense size (a yard square), with cuneiform letters, showing that site to 
be greatly older than the time of Ghinghiz. The population came back 
to the southern position alter the destruction of the mediseval city by 
Shdh Abbas, and the town prospered again till its bloody siege by 
Nddir Sh 4 h, Since then, under constant attacks, it has declined, and 
in £837 the remaining population, amounting to 6000, was carried oil 
to Kandahir, Such are the vicissitudes of a city on this unhappy 
frontier. Lat. 33* 36' n. ; long. 62“ 8' e. 

Sttbzav&r^ the name of Which is a corruption 6f old Persian, IspAtsdr, 
'horse-pastures,' forms another important strategic point, 93 miles from 
Herdt, and 71 miles north of Farrah, in similar decay to the latter. 
The present fort, which in 1845 contained a small idt(tr and 100 
houses, must once have been the citadel of a large city, now represented 
by extensive suburbs, partly in ruins. Water is conducted from the 
Harl^rtid by numerous canals, which also protect the approaches. 
Lat. 33' 17' N. j long, 6a“ 17' e. 

Zarni is a town in the famous but little explored country of Ghor, to 
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the cast of tler<it, the cradle of a monarchy (the Ghor dynasty) which 
supplanted the Ghaznevides, and ruled over an extensive dominion, 
including all Afghdnisuin, for several generations. Ruins abound; 
the town itself is small, and enclosed by a wall in decay. It lies in a 
pleasant valley, through which fine streams wind, said to abound with 
trout. The hills around are covered with trees, luxuriantly festooned 
with vines. The population in 1845 was about taoo, among whom 
Ferrier noticed some Gheber iamilies (remarkable, if correct). The 
bulk of the people are SAris and TatMAnis, both apparently very old 
Fenian tribes. The statements in this paragraph rest entirely on 
Ferricr’s authority. 

Lash is also a fort rather than a town, and is situated 60 miles south- 
west of Farrah, on the summit of a scarped sugar-loaf eminence, 
immediately under which flows the Farrah-rild. Its position with 
reference to Herdt, Persia, and Kandahir is of very great strategical 
importance, and for this reason the chief is always possessed of much 
political influence. There are not more tlian 70 or 80 houses within 
its tttceMe, but there are always several thousand tents of nomads 
encamped in its vicinity. Lat. 31' 43 ' n.j long. 61* 35' e.; height 
1400 feet. 

Ghariin, situated 33 miles due west of Herit, on an extensive and 
well-cultivated level plain, is a town containing some 500 households, 
and a fort, built by the Persians in the war with the Afghins in 1856, 
on the site of the old citadel, whose battlements are in part still standing 
without the ditch. On the advance of Persian arms to Herdt in 1837, 
this place w.ts given up by treachery, and in 1844 the citadel was 
demolished by Vdr bluhammad, to court the favour of the Persian 
monarch. Lat, 34’ ao' s. ; long, dr* *7' B. 

Natitral — ^Afghdnistdn is believed to be rich 

in minerals, but few are wrought. Small quantities of gold are taken 
from the streams in Laghmdn and the adjoining districts. Famous 
silver mines were formerly wrought near the head of the Fnnjshfr 
vall^’, in the Hindu Kush. Iron of excellent quality is produced 
in the (independent) territory of Bajdur, north-west of Pesfadwar, from 
magnetic iron sand, and is exported. Iron is also found or reported to 
exist in the Mahsdd Wazi'ii country, Kdbul is chiefly supplied from 
the Pernnlli (or Farmiili) District, between the Upper Kdram and, 
Gtimah where it is said to be abundant. Iron ore is most plentiful 
near the passes leading to Bdmidn, and in other parts of the Hindu 
Kush. Copper ore from various parts of Afghdnistdn has been seen, but 
it is nowhere worked. Lead is found, £.g., in Upper Bangash (Kdram 
District), and in the Shimvdri country (among the branches of the Safed 
Koh), and in the Kakar country. There are reported to be rich lead 
mines near Herdt scarcely worked. Lead, with antimony, is found 
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near the Argliand-^lb, 33 miles north-west of KililM-Ghilzdi ; in the 
Wardak hillsj 34 miles north of Ghaznf ; in the Ghorband valley^ north 
of Kabul j and in the Afrldf country, near our frontier Most of the 
lead used, however, comes from the Hazdia country, where the ore is 
described as being gathered on the surface. An ancient mine of great 
extent and elaborate character exists at Fcringal, in the Ghorband 
valley. Antimony is obtained in considerable quantities at Shdli* 
Maksdd, about 30 miles north of Kandahir. Silicate of zinc in 
nodular fragments comes from the Zhob District of the Kakar country, 
It is chiefly used by cutlers for polishing, Sulphur is said to be found 
at Herdt, dug from the soil in small fragments, but the chief supply 
comes from the Hazdra country, and from Ffrkisri, on the conhneB of 
Seistdn, where there would seem to be a crater or funiorole. Sal- 
ammoniac is brought from the same place. Gypsum is found in 
large quantities in the plain of Kandahdr, being dug out in fragile 
comlline masses from near the surface. Coal (perhaps lignite) is said 
to be found in Zurmat (between the Upper Kiiram and the Gttmal) 
and near Ghazni, Nitre abounds in the soil over all the south-west, of 
Afgh^nlstini and often affects the water of the kdrez or subterranean 
canals. 

ClimaU, — The climate of a country like Afghinistdn is necessarily 
as diversified as its physical configumtion, due almost entirely to 
diSerence of elevation rather than of latitude. Taking elevation then 
as our guide, we find the winter at Ghazul, 7380 feet in elevation, most 
severe, the thermometer sinking to 10* and 15** Fahr. ' below zero. 
Before the r5th December, the passes over the Hindu Kush are closed 
to all but footmen, and the full force of winter sets in about the middle 
of Januaiy, the thermometer frequently falling lo*" and ra* below zero; 
and no change occurs before March. In the Hazdi^jit also, as well as 
in Kibul, the winter is excessively severe. Rigorous as is the winter 
in the Ghaznf district, it diminishes in severity os the country falls^ and 
is mildest at Kandahar where snoW falls only in severe seasons. In 
Herdt the winter is tolerably mild, and at Jalildbdd it is as mild as in 
India. As regards the winter season generally in Afghdnist&n, it may 
be safely surmised that it is intense above an elevation of 5000 feet ; 
below this elevation it decrease^ in proportion to the height. The heat 
of summer is almost everywhere great, except in the very elevated 
parts of the Hindu Kush and other lofty mountains. In the JaUldbdd 
District the heat during summer is so intense as to produce simooms and 
destroy animal life, Even at Kibul, though at an elevation of 5 7 So 
feet, the thermometer ranges from 90* to 100” in summer. At Kandahar 
and Seistdn it is frequently above iio*" in the shade, and hot winds 
blow, accompanied by frequent dust storms* At Herdt the temperature 
at this season is generally moderate, and the climate one of the most 
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n{^ecable in xWx Fcrrier says, tliat for nine months the sun shines 
vith the greatest splendour in AfghHnistin, and that the nights are even 
more beautiful than the days. The monsoon which deluges India has 
scarcely any chcct In this country farther west than the Sulaimdn range, 
the rainfall in winter being slight and in summer of rare occurrence. 
The hot season lasts from June to September; the autumn, winter, 
and spring months from October to May. In winter, acute pulmonary 
affections prevail, and from September to November fevers and bowel 
complaints are very rife. 

Agrieultare. — ^I'hc great variety of climate and elevation, enriches 
Afghdiiistiin with the products alike of the temperate and the tropical 
zones. In most parts of the country there are two harvests, as in India, 
One of these, called by the Aighdns balnifak, or the spring crop, is sown 
in the end of autumn and reaited In summer. It consists of wheat, 
barley, and a variety of lentils. The other, called pdisaA or tlmAi^ the 
autumn crop, is sown in the end of spring and reaped in autumn. It 
consists of rice, varieties of millet and sorghum, of maize, F/tasfoltts 
mungo, tobacco, beet, turnips, etc. The loitier regions have but one 
harvest. Wheat is the staple food over tlie greater part of the country. 
Rice is largely distributed, but is most abundant in Swdt (independent), 
and best in Peshawar (British). It is also the chief crop in Kiirain. In 
the eastern mountainous county', Mjra (Sblctfs ^ieatus) is the princii>al 
pain. Many English and Indian garden stuffs are cultivated j turnips 
in some places very largely, as cattle food. Sugar-cane and madder are 
important {iroducts, together with a great variety of melons, grapes, and 
apples; dried fruits, indeed, form a staple export from Afghdnistdn to 
India. Canal irrigation is employed in the Kdbul valley, while in the 
western prorinces the Jtatve, a peculiar underground aqueduct, is much 
resorted to. 

Domesfte x 4 »f»ra/f.— The camel of Afghdnistdn is of a more robust 
and compact br«d than the tall beast used in India, and is more care- 
fully tended. "1 he two-humped Bnctrian camel is sometimes seen, but 
is not a mtive. Horses form a staple export to India, The best of 
these, however, are brought from Maimdna, and other places on the 
Rhorasdti and Tilrkomdn frontier. The indigenous horse is ihtydiA, 
a stout, heavy-shouldered animal, of about 14 hands high, used chiefly 
for burden, but also for riding. It gets over incredible distances at an 
ambling shuffle, but is unfit for fast work, and cannot stand excessive 
heat The breed of horses improved nqiidly under the late Amfr Dost 
Muhammad, who took mudi interest in it As a rule, colts are sold 
and worked too young. The cows of Kandahar and Seistdn give very 
laige quantities of milk. They seem to be of the humped vaiirty, but 
with the hump evanescent Dairy produce is important in Afghdn 
diet, espedally the pressed and dried curd called knU (an article and 
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name perhaps introduced by the Mongols). There are two varieties of 
sheep, both having the fat tail. One bears a white fleece, the other a 
russet or black one. Much of the white wool is exported to Persia, 
and now largely to Europe and Bombay. Flocks of sheep are the main 
wealth of the nomad population, and mutton is the chief animal food 
of the people. In autumn large numbers are slaughtered, their car- 
cases cut up, rubbed ivith salt, and dried in the sun. Tlie same is 
done with beef and camel’s flesh. The goats, generally black or parti- 
. coloured, seem to he a degenerate variety of the shawl-goat. Tiie 
climate is found to be favourable to dog-breeding. Pointers are reared 
in the Kohistdn of Kabul and above Jaldldbdd — large, heavy, slow- 
hunting, but iine-nosed and staunch, very like the old doable-nosed 
Spanish pointer. There are greyhounds also, but inferior in speed to 
second-rate English dogs. The khandi is another sporting dog, most 
useful, but of complex breed. He is often used for turning up quail 
and partridge to the hawk. 

Indiistiial Pi'oducts , — ^These are not important Silk is produced 
in Kdhul, Jaldldbdd, Kandahdr, and Herdt, and chiefly consumed in 
domestic manufactures, though the best qualities are carried to the 
Punjab and Bombay, Excellent carpets — soft, brilliant, and durable in 
colour — ^were made at Herdt, and usually sold in India as Persian* But 
the manulacture received a check, and for a time ceased altogether, in 
1863, The weavers migrated to Birjand, although a well-known pattern 
of Persian carpet is still caUed the Herdti. Excellent felts, and a variety of 
woven goods, are made from the Wool of the sheep, goat, and Bactrian 
camel. A manuflicture, of which there is noW a considerable export to 
the Punjab, for the winter clothing of our irregular troops, besides a 
large domestic use, is that of the poslin^ or sheepskin pelisse, TJie 
long wool remains on, and the skin is tanned yellow, udth admirable 
softness and suppleness, PoiDeg|ranate rind is a chief material in the 
preparation. Rosaries are extensively made at Kandahdr flrom a soft 
crystallized silicate of magnesia (chrysolite). The best are of a semi- 
transparent straw colour, like amber. They ore largely , exported, 
especially to Mecca, ^ 

^^dc^ — Practically, there are no navigable rivers in Afghdnistdn, 
nor any roads for wheeled carriages. Hence goods are carried on 
beasts of burden, chiefly camels, along roads which often lie through 
close and craggy deflles, and narrow stony valleys, among bare rnoun- 
tains, or over waste plains. Though from time immemorial the larger 
port of the products of India, destined for, Western Asia and Europe, has 
been exported by sea, yet at one time valuable caravans of these products, 
with the same destination, used to traverse the rugged Afghdn roods. 
The great trade routes ore the following : — (i) From Persia by Meshed 
(Moshad) to Heilt. (2) From Bokhdra, by Maimdna to Herdt. (3) From 
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the same quarter, by Karshi, Baikh, and Khulm, to Kdbul. (4) From 
the Punjab, by Peshawar and the Tatdra or Abkhdnn passes to Kdbul. 
(5) From the Punjab, by Peshdwnr and Jamrdd, through the Khaibar 
pass to Kabul. (6) From the Punjab, by the Gdmal or Ghwaldri pass 
to Ohaani. (7) From Sind, by the Bolan pass to Kandahdr. There is 
also a route from Eastern Tilrkistdn by Chitrdl or Jaldidbdd, or to 
Peahdwar by Dfr; but it is doubtful hoty far there is any traffic at 


present. 

Towards Sind the chief exports from or through Afghanistdn are wool, 
horses, silk, fruit, madder, and assafoetida. The staple of local produc- 
tion exported from Kandahir is dried fruit The horse trade in this 
direction is chiefly carried on by the Sayyids of Pishin, Kakars, Bakh- 
tiydris and Baliichis. The Sayyids also do, or did, dabble largely in 
slave-dealing. The Hazdras furnished the loi^t part of the victims. 
Burnes’ early anticipation of a large traffic in wool from the regions west 
of the Indus, has been amply verified, for the trade has for many years 
been of growing importance; and in 1876-77 the shipment of wool 
from Sind had reached nearly 30,000,000 lbs. The importation to Sind 
is chiefly in the hands of Shikirpnr merchants. Indeed, nearly all the 
trade from southern Afghdnisbfn is managed by Hindus. That between 
Meshed (Masliad), Herdt, and Kandah&r is carried on by Persians, 
who bring down silk, arm's, turquoises, horses, carpets, etc., and take 
back wool, skins, and woollen fabrics. Tlie chief imports by Peshdwar 
into Afghdnistdn through Indio, are, cotton, woollen, and silk goods 
from England ; and coarse country cloths, sugar, tea, indigo, Benares 
brocades, gold thread and lace, scarves, leather groceries, and drugs 
from India, The exports aie raw silk and silk fabrics of Bofchim, gold 
and silver wire (Russian), horses, almonds, raisins, and fruits generally, 
furs (including dressed fox-skins and sheep-skins), and bullion. 

The trade with India is thus estimated. I give the latest figures 
which I have been able to obtain (1884) 


Exporti to Indti. 

With .Stnd (iS8o>81}, . £3^,732 £i7»,\ia 

With Punjab (1880-81), . 304,061 986,006 


Total. 

;fsQ4i9l4 

1,310,067 


^ 35^793 158.188 1.514,981 

The Sind figures include part of the trade with KheUt, which cannot 
he separated, but the return omits some passes, and the Bolan exports 
do not include the Large item of wool which enters Sind farther south. 

^ A relic of the old times of Asiatic trade has come down to our day 
in the habits of the Afghan traders, commonly called Povindds, who are 
at once ^agriculturists, traders, and warriors, and who spend their lives 
in canying on traffic between Indio, Khorasdn, and Bokhara, with 
strings of camels and ponies, banded in large armed caravans, to pro* 
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tect themselves» os far as possible, from the eve^recuTring exactions on 
the road. Bullying, fighting, evading, or bribing, they battle their way 
twice a year between Bokhara and the Indus. Their summer pastures 
are in the highlands of Ghasnl and Kildt-i'GhiMi. In the autumn 
they descend the Sulaimdn passes. At the Indus they have to deposit 
all weapons with our officers : for, once within the British frontier, they 
are safe. They leave their families and their camels in the Punjab, and 
take their goods by rail to Calcutta and the Gangetic cities, or by boat 
and steamer to Kardchi and Bombay. 'Even in Assam or in distant 
Rangoon, the Povindd is to be seen, pre-eminent by stature and by 
lofty air, not less than by his rough locks and filthy clothes. In March, 
they rejoin their families, and move up again to the Qhilzdi highlands, 
sending on caravans anew to Kdbiil, Bokhara, Kandahdr, and Herdt, 
the whole returning in time to accompany the tribe down the passes 
in the autumn. The name Fovindd is supposed to be derived from 
the Persian Pdnmnda^ a bale of goods, and seems to be indifferently 
applied to the Lohdnis (the most important section), Wazfrfs, Kakars, 
Ghiizdis, or any other tribe, temporarily or permanently forming part 
of this singular * trades* union.* 

Ram of Afghanistan , — These may first be divided into Afghdn 
and non-Afghdn, of whom the Afghdn people are predominant in 
numbers, power, and chameter, A full and very interesting account of 
them will be found In Dr. Bellew’s admirable work. Of the Afghdns 
proper there are about a dozen great dans, with numerous sub'divisions. 
Of the great clans the following four are the most important 

The DurdnUi originally called AbddUs, a name which has been 
traced to the Ephthalites and Abdela of the Byzantine writers of the 6th 
century. It was changed to Durdnf from the title of Duri-Durdn, 

* Pearl of the Age,’ assumed by Ahmad Shdh of the Saddozdi branch of 
the Popdzdis, when he usurped the supreme power at Kaudabdr on the 
death of Nadir Shflh in 1747, since which time the Durdnls have been 
the ruling tribe. Their country may be regarded os comprising the . 
whole of the south and south-west of the Afghdn plateau, but mainly in 
the tract between Herdt and Kandahdr. 

The Ghilzdis are the strongest of the Afghdn clans, and perhaps, the 
bravest. They were supreme in Afgbdnistdui in the beginning of the last 
century, and for a time possessed the throne of Ispahdn. They occupy 
the high plateau north of Kandahdr, and extend, roughly speaking, 
eastward to the Sulaimiu mountains, and north to the Kibul rivet 
(though in places passing these limits), and they extend down the 
Kdbul river to Jaldidbdd. On the British invasion in ^839, the Ghilzdis 
showed a rooted hostility to the foreigner, and great fidelity to Dost 
Muhammad, though of a rival dan. It is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and nth centuries place in the Ghilzdi countiy 
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a people called Kbilijis, wlrom they call a tribe of Tdrks, to which 
fyelonwcd a famous family of Delhi kings. The Glnkais arc said to 
look like Turks, whilst the possibility of the Identity of the names Khiliji 
and Ghikdi is obvious, and the question touches others regarding the 

origin of the Afghans. ^ 

The YuiufzAis occupy an extensive tract of hills and valleys north of 
Peshdwar, including part of the Peshdwar plain. Except those within 
the British District of Peshdunr, they are independent J they are noted, 
even among Afghdns, for their turbulence. 

nie Kakars, stilt retaining in great measure their independence, 
occupy a wide extent of elevated country in the south«eMt of Afghdn- 
istdn, among the spurs of the Toba and Sulaiman mountains, bordering 
on the Baldch tribes. But the region is still very imperfectly known. 

The other Afghin clans are the Khugiatilst chiefly in the JaldWblld 
district t the blchtn^Hdsdis, in the hills north-west of Peshdwar, chief 
town Ulpura ; the Khataks, chiefly in the districts of Peshdwar and 
Kohdt; the Dint&n Khd, in the hills north of Peshdwar j the Banffuh, 
in the Kohdt, Kdiam, and Mfranzdi valleys; ^ Afiridis^ in the west 
and south of the Peshawar district; the Oraksdis, in theTira highlands, 
north and west of Kohdt ; and the SAimodritt h* tbe Khaibar hills and 
eastern valle}'s of the Safed-Koh. 

Of the non-.^fghaii population associated with the Afghans, the TAJUa 
come first in importance and numbers. They are intermingled with the 
Afghdns over the country, though their chief localities are in the west. 
They are regarded as descendants of the original occupants of that part 
of the country, of the old Iranian race ; they call themselves Pdrsiwdn 
nod speak a dialect of Persian. They are a fine athletic people, gene- 
rally fair in complexion, and resemble the Afghdns in aspect, in dress, 
and much in manners. Put they ore never nomadia They are 
chiefly agriculturists, while those in towns follow meclianical trades 
and the like, which the Afghdn seldom does. They are generally 
devoid of the turbulence of the Afghdns, whom they are content to 
regard as masters and superiors, and lead a frugal, industrious life, 
without aspiring to a share in the government of the country. Many, 
however, become soldiers in the Amir's army, and many enlist in our 
local Punjab regiments. They are sealous Sunnis. The Tajiks of the 
Ddman-i-Koh of Kdbul are said to be of an exceptionally turbulent 
and vindictive character. 

The JSisiltdsAh or *Red Heads' may be regarded as modern 
Persians, but more strictly they are Fersianized Tdrks, like the present 
royal race and predominant class in Persia. Tlieir immigration dates 
only from the last century, in the time of Hddlr Shdh (1737). ITiey 
are chiefly to be found in Kdbul as merchants, phj’sicians, scribes, 
petty traders, etc., and are justly looked on as the more educated 
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and superior class of the population. They are a fine race^ and very 
fair in complexion^ and fill important posts in the civil administration 
of the country. Many serve in our Indian regiments of irregular 
cnvalryi and bear a character for smartness and intelligence, as well as 
for good riding. They are Shi^s, and heretics in Afghdn eyes. It is 
to the industry of the Pdisiwdns and KIzilbishis that the country is 
indebted for whatever wealtli it possesses, but few of them ever attain 
a position which is not in some degree subservient to the Afghdn. 

The Hasdras have their stronghold and proper home in the wild 
mountainous country on the north-west of Afghdnistdn Proper, includ- 
ing those western extensions of the Hindu Kush, to which modern 
geographers have often applied the ancient name of Faropambns. In 
these, their habitations range generally from a height of 5000 feet to 
10,000 feet above the sea. This portion, known as the Hazdrajdt, has 
always been almost entirely independent of the ruler of Kdbul, and it 
is said no Afghdn can pass through it. 

The Hazdras generally have features of a Mongol type, often to n 
degree that might be called exaggerated, and there can be little doubt that 
they are mainly descended from fragments of Mongol tribes, who came 
from the east with the armies of Ghinghiz Khdn and his family, though 
other races may be represented among the tribes called Hazdras* The 
Hazdras generally ore said by Major Leech to be called Mtfghals by 
the Ghilzdia j and one tribe, still bearing the specific name of Mongol, 
and speaking a Mongol dialect, is found near the head waters of* the 
MurgMb, and also farther south on the skirts of the Ghor mountains. 
But it is remarkable that the Hazdras generally speak a purely Persian 
dialect. The Moiigols^ of the host of Ghin^iz were divided into 
iumdm (ten thousands) and Hazdras (thousands), and it is probably 
in this use of the word that the origin of its present application is 
to be sought, The oldest occurrence of this application that M. dc 
Khanikoff has met with, is in a rescript of Ghazon Khdn of Persia, re- 
garding the security of roads in Khorasdn, dated a.h, 694 (a.i>. 1394-95). 

Though the Hazdras, in the more accessible of their districts, pay 
tribute to the Afghdn chiefs, they never do so unless payment is 
enforced by arms. The country which they occupy is very extensive, 
embracing the upper vall^s of the Arghand-db and the Helmatid, both 
sides of the main range of the Hmdu Kush, nearly as far east as the 
longitude of the Anda^db, the hilLcountry of Bdmidn, and that at the 
head waters of the Balkh river, the Murgh^lb, and tlie Haxi-rdd, alto- 
gether an area of something like 30,000 square miles. The Hazdras 
are popularly accused of loose domestic morals, like the ancient Massfh 
They manufacture gunpowder, are excellent shots, and, in spite 
of the nature of their countiy, are good horsemen, riding at speed 
down veiy steep declivities. They are said to have a JSdel like the 
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Swiss. They are often sold as slaves, and as such are prized. During 
the winter many spread over Afglirfmstdni and even into the Punjab, in 
search of work. Excepting near Ghazni, where they hold some lands 
and villages, the position of the Hazdras found in the proper Afghdn 
country*, is a menial one- They are Shids in religion- The majority 
si)eak Persian. 

Aimdk is a term for a sept or section of n tril)e. It has come to be 
ap]>lied, like the Aajsdra^ to certain nomadic or semi-nomadic tribes 
west of the Hazaras, of whom we have been speaking, and immediately 
north and cast of Herdt. These tribes are known as * the four Aimdks.’ 
It is difficult in the present state of information regarding them, some- 
times contradictory, to discern what is the broad distinction between 
the Aimdks and the Hazdras, unless it be that the Aimdks are princi- 
pally of Irdnian or quasi-Irdnian bloodj the Hozdras of Turanian* The 
Aimaks are also Sunnis. Part of them are subject to Persia, 

HiiiikU ^ — This name is sometimes given to people of Hindu descent 
scattered over Afghdnistdn. They are said to be of the Kshattriya or 
militaty caste. Occupied in commerce, they are found in moat of the large 
villages, and in the towns form an important part of the population, 
doing all the banking business of the country, and holding its chief trade 
in their hands. They pay a high poll-tax, and are denied many privi- 
leges, but thrive notwithstanding. The Jdts of Afghdnistdn doubtless 
belong to the same vast race as the Jats and Jdts, who form bo large a 
part of the population of the territories now governed from Lahore 
and Karachi (Kurrachee), and whose origin is so obscure. They are a 
fine, athletic, dork, handsome race, considerable in numbers, but poor, 
and usually gaining a livelihood as farm'^ervants, barbers, sweepers, 
musicians, etc. 

AffMchis , — Of Iranian stock, are represented in Afghdnistdn by a 
number of hill tribes in the south-east corner. Some also sc^uat among 
the abandoned tracts on the lower Helmand; the more important are 
known ns JCasri/tfs^ Jiosddrs^ Khffsdbs^ La^hdrls^ Gftrc/fdfits^ Marrh, 
and Hugiis; they are a fierce and savage people, professing Isldm, but 
not observing its precepts, and holding the grossest superstitions ; ven~ 
detta is their most stringent law; they are insensible to privation, and 
singularly tolerant of heat; canael-Uke in capacity to do without drink ; 
and superior to the Afghdns in daring and address. 

There remain a variety of tribes in the hill country north of the Kabul 
river, speaking various languages, seemingly olPrikritic character, and 
known as Kohistlnfs, Laghmdnis, Safis, etc. ; apparently, converted 
remnants of the aboriginal tribes of the I^bul basin, and more or less 
kindred to the still unconvMted tribes of KAfiristdn, to the Chitrdl 
people, and perhaps to the Dard tribes, who lie to the north of the 
Afghdxi country on the Indus. 
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The tract called K^RristiOj due north of the JaUldbdd district, and 
extending to the snows of the Hindu Kush, ia supposed to be inhabited 
by a fair, interesting, and somewhat mysterious people, who are colled 
^47^ Fifs/t Kdfirs (black-dothed unbelievers), who may be one of the 
earliest offshoots of the Aryan race, or perhaps part of the original 
stock itself, and who ore said to have remained for ages in or near their 
original home. Few Europeans have seen any of this curious racep and 
even the Muhammadans bordering on their frontiers are unable to give 
any information respecting them. It is reported that they have some 
distinctly European customs, as sitting on chairs and using tables, and 
are adirmed to build their houses of wood, of several stories in height, 
and that they are much embellished with carving. Major Tanner states 
that the carving of the houses in Aret, the nearest village to K^firisdn 
reached by him in his attempt to explore tliis country, was most 
remarkable. It is possible that some of the Grcco^Bactrians, when 
driven from the cities in the valley of the Kdbul river, may have sought 
refuge in this almost inaccessible region, and have been absorbed by 
the old population. Up to the present time they have resisted all the 
attempts of the Afghans to subdue and convert them to Mohammadan' 
ism, though those who live on the borders have had to submit, and are 
called Nimehas. See article KafIristak, 

An able officer of the staff in India (General Sir Charles Maegregor} 
has lately, made a careful attempt to estimate the population of 
Afghanistan, which he sets down at 4,901,000 souls, of whom about 
millions are supposed to be Afghans. This includes the estimated 
population of Afgbdn Tiirkistdn (about 64^,000), the people Of Chitrdl, 
the Kdfirs, and the independent Yusufzdis^ 
llie pastoral and agricultural stages of human development may 
still be seen side by side in Afghdnistdn. The nomad tribes roam 
through the wide plains of Khorosdn. ; the agricultural sections are 
settled in village communities. As a race, the Afghdns are very 
handsome and athletic, often with fair complexion, a flowing beard, 
generally black or brown, though sometimes red ; the features highly 
aquiline. The hair is shaved off from the forehead to the top of the 
head, the remainder at the sides being allowed td fall in large curls 
over the shoulders. Their step is full of resolutioni their bearing proud} 
and apt to be rough. They are passionately fond of hawking and 
hunting. The women have handsome features of Jewish cast (the last 
trait often true also of the men) ; fair complexions, sometimes rosy, 
though usually a pale sallow ; hair braided and plaited behind in 
two long tresses, terminating in sil)cen tassels. They are rigidly 
secluded, but intrigue is frequent, In some. parts of the country the 
engaged lover is admitted to visits of courtship analogous to old Welsh 
customs, 
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The Afghdns, inured to bloodshed from childhood, are familiar 
with death, nndacious in attack, but easily discouraged by failure ; 
excessively turbulent and unsubmissive to law or discipline | apparently 
frank and affable in manner^ especially when they hope to gain some 
abject, but capable of the grossest brutality when that hope ceases. 
They are unscrupulous in perjury, treacherous, vain, and insatiable; 
passionate in revenge, which they will satisfy in the most cruel manner 
even at the cost of their own lives. Nowhere is crime committed on 
such trilling grounds, or with such general impunity, though when 
it is punished, the punishment is atrocious, 'Nothing,* says Sir 
Herbert Edvrardcs, 'is finer than their physique, or worse than their 
morale.’ Elphinstone has touched his sketch with a more friendly 
hand. 

rolitml men of the section {kandi) of a village, 

having come to a decision, send their representative to a council of the 
whole village, and these again to that of the sept {khd)^ and the 
appointed chiefs of the septs finally assemble as the council {Jirgaffi of the 
tUA or tribe, These meetings, in all their stages, are apt to be stormy. 
But when once a council has decided, implicit compliance is incumbent 
on the tribe, under heavy penalties, which the or chiefs of 

tribes, hare the power of enforcing. Justice is administered in the 
towns, more or less effectively, according to Muhammadan law, by a 
kdzi and mufiU, But the unwritten code by which Afghdn communities 
in their typical state are guided, and the maxims of which penetrate the 
whole nation, is the PiMiAnrwAli^ or usage of the Pathdns, a rude 
system of customary law, founded on principles such as one might 
suppose to have prevailed before the institution of civil government. 
A prominent law in this code is that called or ' entering 

in.’ By this law, the Pathdn is bound to grant any boon claimed by the 
person who passes his threshold and invokes its sanctions, even at the 
sacrifice of his own life and property. So also, the Pathdn is bound to 
feed and shelter any traveller claiming hospitality. Retaliation must be 
exacted by the Fathdn for every injury or insult, and for the life of a 
kinsman. If immediate opportunity fail, a man will watch his foe for 
years, with the cruel purpose ever uppermost, using every treacherous 
artifice to entrap him. To omit such obligations, above all the vendetta, 
exposes the Fathdn to scorn. The injuries of one generation may be 
avenged in the nex^ or even by remoter posterity. The relatives of a 
murdered man may, however, before the tribunal council, accei^t 
a blood-price. The crimes punished by the Fathdn code, are such as 
murder without cause, refusal to go to battle, contravention of the 
decision of a tribal council, adultery. 

The Afghdns are Muhammadans of the Sunnf or orthodox body, with 
the exception of a few tribes, perhaps not truly Fathdn, who are Shida. 
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They are much under the intluence of their especiahy for evilj 

and have a stronger feeling against the Shii heretic^ than against the 
unbelieverj their aversion to the Persians being aggravated thereby. But 
to those of another faitli they are more tolerant than most Muham- 
madans^ unless when creed becomes a war-cry. 

Government — Afghan ishln has from time to time been^ and is now, 
under one prince, but it is hardly a monarchy as we are wont to under- 
stand the term. It is rather the government of a dictator for life over 
a military aristocracy, and within this, a congeries of small democracies. 
The sa^rs govern in their respective districts^ each after his own 
fashion j jealous, ambitious, turbulent, the sovereign con restrain them 
only by their divisions. There is no unity nor permanence. In war, 
as in peace, chiefs and soldiers are ready to pass from one service to 
another without scruple, The spirit of Afghdn character and institu- 
tions was tersely expressed by an old man to Elphinstone, who had 
urged the advantages of quiet and security under a strong king : ^ We 
are content with discord, we are content with alarms, we are content 
with blood, but we will never be content with a master,’ 

Revenues . — ^The revenues of Dost Muhammad Kbdii were estimated 
in 1857 at 4,000,000 rupees, or about ;£4oo,ooo. This included Afghdn 
Tiirkistdn, but not Herdt, which he did not then hold. The Hferdt 
revenue was estimated some years before (probably too low) at ;£8o,ooo. 
In the latter years of Dost Muhammad (1863), the revenue is stated to 
have amounted to £710,000, of which, the army cost ^^430,000. In 
1879 the revenue of Afghdnistdn, including Afghdn Tdrkistdn, was 
estimated at ;^733 ,ooq. Information dn this subject is very Imperfect, 
and not always consistent Yakrfb Kfadn told a British ofheer (Major 
Biddulph) in 1880 that the whole revenue of Afghdnistdn, including 
Maimdna and Badakhshdn, amounts to about ;£'i, 500,000, of which a 
large portibn is paid in kind. The chief sources of revenue ore said 
to be, land, town duties, customs, the produce of the royal demesne, 
Unes, forfeiture, mint, etc. Inhere seems to be a tax on the produce of 
the soil, both in kind and in money, and a special tax on garden 
ground, A house tax of about 5 rupees is paid by all who are not 
Fathdns. The latter pay a much lighter tax under another name, and 
the Hindus pay the separate poll-tax (Jagiya). Taxes are paid on 
horses, etc., kept, and on the sale of animals in the public market In 
many ports of the country, collections are only made spasmodically by 
military force. The people are let alone for years, till need and oppor- 
tunity arise, when an army is marched in and arrears extorted Customs 
dues at Kdbul and Kandobdr, are only per cent nominally, but this 
is increased a good deal by exactioha There is a considerable tax on 
horses exported for sale, and a toll on beasts of burden exporting mer- 
chandise, from 6 rupees on a loaded camel, to i rupee on a donkey. 
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Military Fora. — According to the old system, the Afglidn forces 
were entirely composed of the Ahh, or tribesmen of the chiefs, who 
were supposed to hold their lands on a condition of service, bat who, 
as frequently as not, went over to the enemy in the day of need. As a 
counterpoise, the late Amir Dost Muhammad began to form a regular 
army. In 1858, this force contained 16 infantry regiments of (nomH 
nally) 800 men, 3 of cavalry of 500 men, and about 80 field-pieces, 
besides a few heavy guns, largely increased of late yeara There were 
also Jezailchi (riflemen) irregulars — some in the Amir's pay, others 
levies of the local chiefs ; and a considerable number of irregular cavalry. 
The pay is bad and extremely' iir^ular, and punishments are severe. 

Zansua.^ and Literatim, — Persian is the vernacular of a large 
p.art of the non-Afghln population, and is familiar to all educated 
Afghans. Sut the proper language of the Afghdns is Fnshtii, or Fukhtd, 
classed by the most competent as Aryan or Indo*Persian diolectB. The 
oldest work in Pushtd, is a history of the conquest of Swdt by Shaikh 
MdU, a chief of the Yustifzais, and leader in the conquest (a.i>. 1413-34). 
The literature is rich in poetry; Abdur Rahmdn {17th century) being 
the beat known poet. Pushtd seems to be but little spoken west of the 
Helmand. 

History . — The Afghan chroniclers call their people BmiJsrdil 
(Arabic for children of Israel), and claim descent from King Saul (whom 
they call by the Muhammadan corruption TiUAl), through a son whom 
they ascrite to him, cs.ll«sd Jeremiah, who again had a son called 
Afghina This story is repe.'ited with great variety of detail in the 
Afgbdn poems and chronicles. But the oldest of these appears to be 
of the ifith century; nor do rve know that any trace of the legend is 
found of a previous date. 

In the time of Darius Hystaspes (aa 500), we find Afghdnistdn 
embraced under various names, in the Achemenian safmpies. 
Alexander's inarch led him to Artaeoam (Kain), a ciiy of Aria, and 
thence to the country of the Zarangm (Seistdn), to that of the JSuergeta, 
upon the Flymandar (Helmand river), to Araehosia, thence to the 
Indians dwelling among snows in a barren country, probably the high- 
lands between Ghoanf and Kibul. Thence he marched to the foot of 
the Caucasus, and spent the winter among the Paropamisada, found- 
ing a city, Alexandria, supposed to be Hupidn, near Chdrikdr. On 
his letum from Bactria, he prosecuted his inarch to India by the north 
side of the Kdbul river. The Ariatta of Strabo corresponds generally 
with the existing dominions of Kibul, but overpasses their limits on 
the west and south. 

About 310 B.C, Seleufcos is said by Strabo to have given to the Indian 
Sandrokottos (Chandmgupta), in consequence of a marriage contract, 
some part of the country west of the Indus, occupied by an Indian 
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population^ and no doubt embracing a part of the Kdbul basin. Some 
sixty years later, occurred the establishment of an independent Greek 
king^m in Boctria, which eventually extended into Afghdniat^n, The 
K^bul basin formed the starting-point of Grjeco-Bnctrinn expeditions 
into India, and is rich in coins of that dynasty. In the 7 th century, ' 
Hwen ITisang, the Chinese pilgrim, 630-45 A.D., found both Tilrki and 
Indian princes reigning in the Kdbul valley^ The last Hindu prince of 
Kdbul succumbed to the Muhammadans in the loth century. The 
great dynasty of Mahmtfd of Ghaxnl had its seat in Afghanistan, as had 
also the later one of Ghor, both of which conquered India. More or 
less connected with Afghi^istdn were the so-called Pathdn dynastieii 
that reigned at Delhi from the 12th to the i6th century. 

The whole of Afghdnistdn was conquered by Timdr, and Kdbul 
remained in the hands of a descendant till 1501 ; soon after w'hicb, 
another more illustrious descendant, Sultdn Bdbar, captured it, adding 
Kandahdr in 1522. For the next two centuries, Kdbul was held by 
the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, Herdt by Persia, while Kandahdr 
repeatedly changed hands between the two. In 1708, Kandahdr 
expelled the Persians, and set up a chief of the Ghllzdi tribe; in 1715, 
Herdt also became an independent Afghdn State. In 1720-22, the 
Gbiizdis took lapahdn, and held the throne of Persia for a short space. 
Ndclir Shdh of Persia reoccupied the Afghdn Prorinces (1737-38), and 
held them till his assassination in 1747. During the anarchy which 
followed his death, the diflerent provinces of Afghdnistdn were gradually 
formed into a single empire under Ahinad Shdh Durdni, and the Persians 
were again expelled. On Ahinad Shdh’s death in 1773, the Afghdti 
sovereignty included the Punjab and Kashmir on the south-east, and 
extended to Tdrkistdn and the Oxus on the north. 

In 1809, in consequence of the intrigues of N^apolcon in Persia, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone had been sent as envoy to Shdh Shujdi 
then ill power, and had been well received by him at ]?eshdwar. This 
was the first time the Afghdns made any acquaintance with Englishmen^ 
Lieutenant Alexander Bumes visited Kdbul (then ruled by Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khdn, of the Barakzdi family) on his way to Bokhdra in 
1832, In 3837, the Fmian siege of Herdt, and the proceedings of 
Russia, created uneasiness, and Burnes.was sent by the Governor- 
General os Resident to the Amir's court at Kdbul, But the terms 
which the Amir sought, were not conceded by the Govemmenti and 
the rash resolution was taken, of re-establishing Shdh Shujd, long a> 
refugee in British tenrirory. Ranjft Singh, Mdhdrdjd of the Punjab, 
bound himself to co-operate, but eventually declined to let our expe- 
dition cross his territories, though a Sikh force, with Sir Claud IVade 
and a small British detachment, advanced through the Khoibar, The 
* Army of the Indus/ amounting to ai,ooo men, therefore assembled in 
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Upper Sind (March 183S), and ad\*anced through the Bolaii Pass, 
under the command of Sir John Keane* Kohandil Khdn of Kandahdr 
Aed to Persia. That city was occupied in April 1839^ and Shdh Shujd 
was crowned in his grandfathePs mosque, Ghazni was reached on the 
aist July; a gate of the dt)Mvas blown open by the engineers (the 
match was fired by Lieut, afterwards Major*General Sir Henry Durand), 
and the place was taken by storm. Dost Muhammad, finding his trooi>s 
deserting, |)assed the Hindu Kush, and Shdh Shuja entered the capital 
(7th August). The war was thought at an end, and Sir John Keane 
(made a peer) returned to India, leaving behind 8000 men, besides 
the Sbdh's force, with Sir William Macnaghten as Envoy, and Sir 
Alexander Burnes as Kesident. 

During the two following years, Shdh Shujd and his allies remained in 
possession of Kdbui and Kandahdr. The British outposts extended to 
Saighdn, in the Oxus basin, and to Mulli Khdn, on the lower Heltnand. 
Dost Muhammad surrendered (Nov. 3, 1840), and was sent to India, 
where he was honourably treated. From the beginning, insurrection 
against the new government had been rife. The polidcal authorities 
were over confident, and neglected warnings. On the 2nd November 
i84r, revolt broke out violently at Kdbul, with the massacre of Burnes 
and other officers. The position of the British camp, its communica- 
tions with the citadel, and the location of the stores were the worst 
possible \ and the general (Elphinstone) was shattered in constitution. 
Disaster after disaster occurred, not without misconduct. At a conference 
(S3rd December) with the Amfr Dost Muhammad’s son, Akbar Khdn, 
who had taken the lead of the Afghdns, Sir William Macnaghten was 
murder^ by that chiefs own hand. On the 6th January 1842, after a 
convention to evacuate the country had been signed, the British garrison, 
still numbering 450Q soldiers (of whom 690 were Europeans), with some 
12,000 followers, matched out of the cavnp. The winter was severe, 
the troops demoralized, the march a mass of confusion and massacre ; 
for there was hardly a pretence of keeping the terms. On the 13th, 
the last survivors mustered at Gandamak only twenty muskets. Of 
those who left Kdbul, Dr. Brydon only reached Jaldldbdd, wounded 
and half dead. Ninety-five prisoners were afterwards recovered ' The 
garrison of Ghasnf had already been forced to surrender (loth Decem- 
ber), But General Nott held Kandahir with a stern hand, and General 
Sale, who had reached Jaldldbdd from Kdbul at the beginning of the 
outbreak, maintained that important point gallantly. 

To avenge these disasters and recover the prisoners, preparations 
were mode in India on a fitting scale ; but it was the r6th April 184a 
l«fore General Pollock could relieve Jaldldbdd, after forcing the 
Khaibar Pass. After a long halt there, he advanced (20th August), and 
gaining rapid successes occupied Kdbul (rsth September), where Nott, 
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after retaking and dismantling Ghazni, joined him tivo days later. 
The prisoners were recovered from Bdtnidn* Tlie citadel and central 
bihAr of Kflbul were destroyed, and the army finally evacuated 
ATghdnistdn in December 1842. 

Sh& Shuj^ had been assassinated soon after the departure of the 
ill-fated garrison. Dost Muhammad, released, was able to resume bis 
position at K^bul, which he retained till his death in 1863. Akbar 
Khdn was made Wazir, but died in 1S48, 

The most notable facts in later history must be briefly stated. In 
184S, during the second Sikh war, Dost Muhammad, stimulated by 
popular outcry, and by the Sikh offer to restore Feshdwar, crossed the 
frontier and took Attock. A cavalry force of Afghdns was sent to join 
Sher Singh against the British, and was present at the battle of Gujrdt 
(2 rat Feb. 1849). 'I'be Afghans were hotly pursued to the passes. 

In 1850, the Afghdns ro-conquered Balkh, and in January 1855, 
friendly intercourse, which had been renewed between the Amir and 
the British Government, led to the conclusion of a treaty at Peshiwar. 
In November 1855, the Amir made himself master of Kandahdr. In 
1856 came the new Persian advance to Herdt, ending in its capture, 
and the English expedition to the Persian Gulf. In January t8s7i the 
Amfr had an interview at Feshdwar with Sir John Lawrence, at which 
the former was promised arms and a subsidy for protection against 
Persia. In consequence of this treaty, a British mission under Major 
Lumsden proceeded to Kandahdr, The Indian Mutiny followed, and 
the Afghdn excitement strongly tried the Amir’s fidelity, but ha main- 
tained it Lumsden’s party held their ground, and returned in May 
1858. 

In 1863, Dost Muhammad, after a ten months’ siege, captured Hetdt ) 
but he died there thirteen days later (9th June), and was succeeded by 
hU son Sher AU Khdn. The latter passed through many vicissitudes, 
in rivalry with his brothers and nephews, and at one time (1867) his 
fortunes were so low that he held only Balkh and Herdt. By the 
autumn of 2868, however, he was again established on the throne of 
Kdbul, and his competitors were beaten and dispersed. In April 
2869, Sher Alf Khdn was splendidly received at Ambdla (Umballa) 
by the Earl of Mayo, who had shortly before succeeded Sir John 
InAwrence os Viceroy. Friendly relations were confirmed, and the Amir 
received the balance of a donation of 120,000 which had been partly 
paid by Sir John Lawrence. A present of artillery and arms was also 
made to him, followed by occasional aid. 

In the early part of 1873, a correspondence which liod gone on 
between the Governments of Russia and England resulted in a declara- 
tion by the former that Afgbdnistdn was beyond the field of Russian 
influence; while the Oxus, from its source in Lake Sir-i-Kiil to the 
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western limit of Balkh, vcas recognised as the frontier of Afghdnistin. The 
principal c%*ents between 1873 and 1878 were the Amir's efforts in 1873 
to secure a British guarantee for his sovereignty and family succession \ 
Lord Lytton's endeavours in 1876, to obtain the Amir's consent to the 
establishment of British Agencies in Afghdnist^n^ and the Peshdwar 
Conference, with a similar view, in 1877, which was brought to an end 
by the death of the Amir's envoy. 

In July 1878, a Russian mission, under General Stolietoff, was 
received with honour at Kdbul; while the Amir Shcr All shortly 
afterwards refused permission for a British mission, under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, to cross his frontier. After some remonstrance and 
warning, an ultimatum was despatched, and, no reply being received 
up to the last date allowed, the Amir's attitude was accepted as one of 
hostility to the British Government On the aist November, an 
invasion of Afghdnistdn was decided upon, and within a few days the 
British forces were in full occupation of the Khaibar Pass and the 
Ktiram Valley, after inftieting severe defeats on the Afghdn troops. 
The Amir fled from Kdbul on the 13th December, accompanied by the 
members of the Russian mission, and, on the axst February 1879, died, 
a fugitive, at Mazar-i-Shariff, in Afghdn Tdrkistdn. His second son, 
Ydkdb Khin, who had been kept a close prisoner by his father at Kdbiil, 
but was released before the Amir's flight, was recognised by the people 
as Amir. In May 1879, Ydkdb adjusted all differences by voluntarily 
comiog into the British camp at Gandamak, and signing the treaty 
which bears the name of that place. Its chief features were the recti- 
fication of the frontier in the sense proposed by the British, the accept- 
ance of a British Resident at Kdbul, and the complete subordination 
of the foreign relations of Afghdnistdn to British influences. Under 
that treaty, Major Sit LouU Cavagnari was apjmnted to this post, and 
was welcomed to the city with great apparent cordiality by the Amfr 
Ydkdb Khdn. Owing, however, to intrigues, which will prol^bly never 
be unravelled, the fanatical party was allowed to gain head. On 3rd 
September 1879* the Residency was attacked by a rabble of toms- 
people and troops, and the British Resident and his escort were 
murdered, after a valiant defence. Iii October 1879, an avenging 
forco marched under General (now Sir Frederick) Roberts up the 
Kilram, and occupied Kibul. The BdW Hissdr, including the fort and 
pidace, was partially destroyed. The Amir, Ydkiib Khdn, whose com- 
plicity was suspected, abdiented, and was removed to India; and the 
guilty city remained under British occupation for a year. A new Amir, 
Abdur Rahmdn Khdn, was recognised on the 22nd July 1880; and 
the punitive purposes of the expedition having been accomplished, tlie 
British troops were withdrawn from Kdbul in August 1880. 

AHHquUks. ~ The basin of the Kitbul river abounds in remains 
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of the period when Buddhism flourished, beginning with the InscTibed 
Rock of Shahbdzgaxhi, or Kapur-di-giri, in tlie Peshdwar plain, which 
bears one of the replicas of the famous edicts of Asoka (not later 
tlian n.c, a 50)1 In the Koh-i-Ddmati, north of Kdbul| are the sites 
of several ancient cities^ the greatest of which, called Baghrdmj has 
furnished coins in scores of thousands, and has been supposed to re- 
present Alexander's Nucea. Nearer Kibul, and espednlly on the hills 
some miles south of the city, are^ numerous topes. In the valley of 
Jaldidbdd are many remains of the same character. In the neighbour- 
hood of Peslidivar are numerous ancient cities and walled villages, in 
many cases presenting ruins of much interest, besides the remains of 
topes, monasteries, cave temples, etc. j and frequently sculptures have, 
been found on those sites, exhibiting evident traces of the influence of 
Greek art. The Mah^ban mountain, near the Indus, which has been 
plausibly identified with the Aonm of the Greeks, and the hills more 
immediately compassing the Peshdwar valley, abound in the mins of 
ancient fortresses. At Talasli, on the Panjkord river, are ruins of 
massive fortifications; and in Sw^t, there are said to be remains of 
several ancient cities. 

In the valley of the Tarn^k are the ruins of a great city (Uldn 
Robdt), supposed to be the ancient Arachosicu Near Girishk, also, on 
the Helmand, arc extensive mounds and other traces of buildings ; and 
the remains of several great cities exist in the plain of Seistdn, oa at 
Pulki, PeshdwardD, and lish, relics of ancient ‘Drangiana^ not yet 
sufficiently examined. An ancient stone vessel, preserved at a village 
near Kandahdr, is almost Certainly the same that was treasured at 
Peshdwar in the sth century as the begging-pot of Sakya-Muni Of 
the city of Ghaxn(,*the vast capital of MahmUd and his race, no sub- 
stantial relics survive, except the tomb of Mahmiid and two remarkable 
brick minarets. To the vast and fruitful harvest of coins which has 
been gathered in Afghdnistdn and the adjoining regions only a passing 
allusion can here be made. 

AJ^hdn^Tiirkist&n is a convenient name applied of late, years to 
those provinces in the basin of the Oxus which are subject to the Amir 
of Kdbul. Badakhshdn and its dependencies, now understood to be 
tributary to the Amir, are sometimes comprised under the name, but 
will not be so included here. The w'hole of the Afghdn dominions 
consist of Afghanistan as above described, Afghdn-Tiirkistdti,. and 
Bapakhshan with its dependencies. This article is abridged from the 
same published source ns the preceding one. 

The territories here included are, beginning from the - east, the 
khdndts or principalities of Kunddz, Khulm or Tdshkurghan, Balkh 
with Akcha ; and the western klid^idfs of Sir-i-pdl, Shibarkhdn, Andkhol, 
and Maimdna, sometimes classed together as the Chdr WMyaf^ or 
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* Four Domains; * and besides these, such part of the Hazara tribes as 
lie north of the Hindu Kush and its prolongation, dehncd in the article 
AFGHArtiSTAzr. The tract thus described includes the southern half of 
the Oxus basin, from the frontier of Badakhsh^n on the cast, to the 
upper Muigh-db river on the west The Oxus itself forms the northern 
boundaiy, from the confluence of the Kokchd, or river of Badakhshdn, 
in 69 E. long., to Khojd Sdleh ferry, in 65® 30' e. long, nearly. Here 
the boundary quits the river and skirts the Turkoman desert to the 
point where the Muigh-db issues upon it in about lat. 36*4 o'n. Along 
the whole southern boundary there is a tract of lofty mountain country. 
Thus, in the east, south of Kunddz, wc have the Hindu Kush rising 
far into the region of perpetual snow, with passes ranging from 12,000 
to 13,000 feet and upwards. South ofKhulm and Balkli is the pro* 
longation of the Hindu Kush, called Koh-i-Bdba, in which the elevation 
of the fff/i or passes seems to be nearly as high, though the general 
height of the crest is lower. The mountains then fo^k in three branches 
westward, — viz. JCcA-i-SidAj * The Block Mountain,’ to the south of the 
Hari-nid or Herdt river} KohruSafed^ *The White Mountain/ between 
the headwaters of the Hari-tiid and the Murgh<db } and a third ridge 
north of the latter river, called the Ttrband^-Tiirkistdn Mountains. The 
second branch (Safed*Koh) has been assumed in the article Afghdnistdn 
as the boundary of that region. Almost nothing is known of these 
mountains, except from the journey of Ferrier, who crossed all three 
watersheds in four days of July 1 845. He describes the middle range as 
very lofty, with a good deal of snow on the pass; the southern range as 
not 80 high, the northern one os not nearly so high. The chief rivers, 
excluding the Oxus, are, beginning from the east : (i) the Aksarai, with 
its tributary the river of Kunddz ; (2) the river of Khulm ; (3) the DehAs 
or Balkh river j (4) the rivers watering the ChAr WilAyat, viz. the Sir-i* 
pAlrob and the &ngalak> which lose themselves in the desert below 
Andkhoi j (5) the Murgh-Ab, which, after flowing north-westward in the 
Faropamisus, turns northwards, reaching Mexv, where formerly it formed 
a fertile oasis, the nucleus of ancient Mdt^ana^ Beyond this, it is lost 
in the desert. 

The province of Balkh deserves special note. Balkh Proper is the 
populous and wcU-watered territory upon the eighteen canals which 
draw off the waters of the Balkh-Ab, and on which there are said to be 
360 villages. No trace has been discovered of the ancient splendours 
oiRaefnt, nor do the best judges appear to accept FerrieFs belief, that 
he saw cundform inscriptions upon bricks dug up there. Remains are 
scattered over some 20 miles of circuit, but they consist mainly of 
mosques and tombs of sun-dried brick, and show nothing even of early 
Muhammadan date. *lhe inner city, surrounded by a ruined \^all of 4 
or 5 miles in compass, is now entirely deserted ; a scanty population 
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still occupies a port of the outer city. In 1858, Muhammad Afzal ' 
KhdUi ruling TtirkisUln on behalf of his father, Dost Muhammodi 
transferred the seat of the Afghdn Government, and the bulk of the 
population, to Takhtdpul, a position which he fortified, some 8 miles 
east of the old city \ and this remains the capital of the Afghdn territories 
on the Oxus. 

The Pcpulatian of Afghdn Tdrkistdn is estimated at 642,000, in- 
cluding 55,000 for Badakhshdn, probably too low an estimate for the 
latter. The Tdjiks, or people of Irdnian blood, are probably the 
representatives of the oldest surviving race of this region. They are 
found in some districts of Boikh and valleys of Kunddz. Khost, in 
Afghdnistdn Proper, is also said to be chiefly occupied by them. 
Uzbegs seem to be the most numerous and ruling race \ and there ore 
some other Tdrk tribes not classed as Uzbegs. There seem to be a 
good many families claiming Arab descent; Afghdns, especially about 
Balkh and Khuliti ; and in the towns some Hindus and Jews. 

Products and Rock salt is worked at Chal, near the 

Badakhshdn frontier, as well as beyond that frontier. Pistachio nuts 
are grown largely in the hill country of Kunddz, together with the 
adjoining districts of Badakhshdn, and the whole supply of India, 
Central Asia, and Russia is said to be derived from this region. Fruit 
is abundant and excellent, especially in Khulm and Balkh. Andlchoi, 
beforre its decay, was famous for the black sheepskins and lambskins 
which we call asirakhdn^ and also for a breed of camels in great demand, 
K.unddz produces a breed of horses, highly valued in the Kdbul market 
under the name of Kttiaghdfh Maimdna also is famous for horses, 
which ore often exported to India, and is a mart for carpets, and 
textures of wool and camel's hair, the work of Tdrkomdn and JiLmshidi 
women. Slave-dealing and man-stealing have long been the curse of 
this region, but late changes have tended to restrict them. 

JSstory , — Ancient Balkh, or Pactm, was probably one of the oldest 
capitals in Central Asia. There Persian tradition places the teaching 
of Zoroaster. Bactriana was a province of the Achaetnenian empire, 
and probably was occupied in great measure by a race of Irdnian blood. 
About B.Cr 250, Theodotus, governor of Bactria, under the Seleuddes, 
declared his independence, and commenced the history, so dark to us, 
of Che Grmco-Bactrian dynasties, whose dominions at one time or 
another— though probably never simultaneously — touched the Jaxartea 
and the Gulf of Kachh (Cutch). Parthian rivalry first, and then a 
series of nomad movements from Inner Asia, overwhelmed the isolated 
dominion of the Greeks (cirta b.c 126). Powers rose on the Oxus, 
knotm to the Chinese as Yuechl, Kweishwang, Yethn, Tukhdras, dimly 
identified in Western Asia and Europe, as Kushdns, Haidthala, 
Ephthalitm or White Huns, and Tochari* Buddhism, with its monas- 
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tcries, colossi, and gilded pagodas, spread over the valley of the Oxus. 
We do not hiiow what further traces of that time may yet be revealed \ 
but we see some in the gigantic aculptures of Bdmidn, The old Arab 
historians of the Muhammadan conquest, celebrate a heathen temple 
at Balkh, called by them which Sir Henry Rawiinson points 

out to have been certainly a Buddhist monastery 
The name Naobihdr still attaches to a village on one of the Balkh 
canals, thus preserving, through so many centuries, the memory of the 
ancient Indian religion. The memoirs of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang, in the first part of the 7th century, give many particulars of 
the prevalence of his religion in the numerous principalities into which 
the empire of the Tukhdras had broken up; and it is remarkable how 
many of these states and their names are identical with those which 
still exist. This is not confined to what were great cities like Balkh 
and Bdmidn; it applies to Khulm, Khost, Baghldo, Andardb, and 
many more. 

As HaidtJutJa, or T^kAdristdnt the countiy long continued to be 
known to Muhammadans ; its [loUtical destiny generally followed that 
of lUiorasdn, It bore the brunt of the fury of Ghiughiz, and the 
region seems never to have ciTectually recovered from the devastations 
and iilassacres which he began, and which were repeated in degree by 
succeeding generations. For about a century these Oxus provinces 
were attached to the empire of the Delhi Mughals, and then fell into 
Uzbeg hands. In the last century they formed a part of the dominion 
of Ahmad Shah Durdni (see Afghanistan), and so remained under 
his son Timtfr. But during the fratricidal wars of Timdr's sons, th^ 
fell bock under the independent rule of various Uzbeg chiefe, Among 
th^,' the Kataghdns of Kunddz were long predominant j and theh 
chief Muidd Beg (1815 to about 184a) for some time ruled iCiSMb 
beyond the Oxus, and all south of it from near Balkh to near 
Pdmir. 

In 1830 the Afgbdns recovered Balkh ond Khulm ; by 1855 they had 
also ^ined Akcha and the four western kliAndis; Kunddz in 1859. 
They w^ proceeding to extend their conquests to Badakhshdn, when 
the Amir of that country agreed to pay homage and tribute. 

A»iffui/ies.—The best known, and probably the most remaikable, 
are the famous colossi at Bdmidn, with the adjoining innumerable cavea 
In the wme locality are the ruins of the mediseval city destroyed by 
Gbinghiz, the great fort called Sayyiddbdd, and the ruins of Zohdk. At 
Haibak are numerous caves like those of Bdmidn. Balkh seemS to have 
little or nothing to show, though excavation would probably be rewarded. 
The little known or unknown valleys of Badakhshdn contain remains 
of interest, but our only notices of them are so highly spiced with 
imagination os to be woitliless. 
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Afkalgarh. — Town in Bijnattr (Bijnor) District, North-Western 
Provinces, on the left bank of the R^mganga. Lat. 29" 2 3' 51" w,, long. 
78" 43' 3" £. Distant from Calcutta 938 miles ; from Naglna, 13 miles. 
Named after a Pathin chief, Naw^b Aftal Khdn, who founded it during 
the brief domination of that race in Upper India (1748-'! 774). His 
brick fort was dismantled after the Mutiny of 1857, and is now quite 
in ruins. The town has decayed of late, and cultivation is encroaching 
upon its site. It has a small trade in forest timber and bamboos. A 
small colony of vreaveis manufacture excellent cotton cloths, described 
by Mr. Markham as 'almost equal to English,' some specimens of 
which obtained a prize and silver medal at the Agra Exhibition of 1867. 
Population (1881) 7797, comprising 5459 Muhammadans and 2341 
Hindus. For conservancy and police purposes a small municipal tax 
is levied under the provisions of the Chaukid^ri Act (xx. of 1856). 
First-class police station; post-office. 

Agai. — ^Town, Partdbgarh District, Oudh ; 27 miles from Partdbgarh 
town, and 28 from R 4 i Bareli. Population (1881) 4006, namely, 3833 
Hindus and 123 Muhammadans. Formerly the border town between 
the idlukii (estates) of Kdjdpur and Pdmpur. Government school. 

Agar. — Petty State of the &(nkhera Mehvds, in Rew^ Kdntha, 
Bombay Presidency. Consists of 28 villages. Area, 17 square miles ; 
estimated revenue in 1879, j^iooo. The chief pays a yearly tribute of 
to the Gdiekwdr of Barodo. 

Agar. — ^Town and fargand of the Gwalior State, under the Western 
MaJwa agency of Central India. The town is situated on an open plain, 
1673 feet above the sea, on the bank of a Lake 3 miles in circum-> 
ference. Distant 41 miles' north-east of ITjjain, with which place it is 
connected by a metalled road. Lat. 23* 43' 30" n., long. 76* 4^45" k 
population (1881) 6193. Fort with stone rampart. Agar is the head-' 
quarters of one of Sindhia's revenue districts ; he maintains no troops 
here, but the Central India Horse, consisting of 2 cavolry regiments 
(one of which is stationed at Giina) under the command of English 
officers, has its head-quarters here. A horse and cattle fair is held here 
in the month of April. 

— Town in the District of the 24 Pargands, Bengal, now 
known os the South Barzackpur municipality. Lat, 22” 41' if., and 
long. 88* 24' 57" E. Population (1881} 30,3x7, namely Hindus 21,952, 
Muhammadans 7490, and ‘others' S75, Municipal revenue in i88x, 
;^i 282 ; rate of municipal taxation, iid, per head. Contains, besides 
other institutions, a female orphanage and school under the Church 
Missionary Society. Ten miles by the HdgU river from Calcutta. 

AgortaM (also called Natan Havelxor‘New Town'). — Capital of 
Hill Tipperoh State, Bengal, and the occasional residence of the Rdjd; 
38 miles north of Kumilla (Comillab), with which it is connected by a 
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road. Lat, »3’ 50' 30' x., long. 91" 23' S' _ A mere village, but 
increasing in size and importance. Population in }88t, zt 44 > Con- 
tains a p:i1.ice of the Rijd, iwlice station, school, and hospital. 

Old.— ''Village in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal, situated 
about 4 miles cast of the present capital. Population (z88i) 1186. 
Kesidcnce of the Rdjis until 1844, when the capital was removed to the 
new town, The ruins of the old palace still stand, together with some 
montiments to the Rrijds and Rdnfs. On some of these ruins new 
buildings have been erected, in which the Rijd has generally resided 
since 1875. Adjacent to the palace Is a small temple much venerated 
by the hitimen, and containing 14 heads of gold, silver, and other 
metals, which represent the tutelary gods of the Tipperaha. Every 
one who passes the temple is expected to bow his head. 

Ag dab i. — ^Town and port in the Bassein' Sub-division of Thdnd 
(Tanna) iJistrict, Bombay presidency, to miles north of Bassein, and 3J 
miles west of Viidr Station on the Bombay, Barodo, and Central India 
Railway, with which it is joined by a metalled road. LaL 19* 27' 45' w., 
long. 72*49' 30' e. ; population (1881)6823; Hindus numbering 5168, 
Christians 1500, and hfuhammadans 155, Average annual value of 
trade at the port of Agdshi, for five ycats ending 1879-80— exports, 
.^3r,S47 } imports, Post-ofiice. In the early part of the 16th 

century Agdshi was a place of some importance, with a considerable 
timber and shipbuilding trade. It was twice s-acked by the Portuguese 
—in t530, and again in 1531. In 1530, as many as 300 Guzeidt 
vessels are said to have been taken; and in 1540, the Portuguese 
captured a ship on the stocks at Agdshi, and afterwards made several 
voyages to Europe. Agdshi drives a great trade with Bombay in plan- 
tains and betel leaves, its dried plantains being the best in the District. 
There is a Portuguese school here, and a large temple of Bhavdni- 
shankar, built in a.d. 1691, which enjoys a yearly grant from Govern- 
ment of The bathing place close to the temple has the reputation 
of eflecting the cure of skin diseases. 

Agaatya-llM^ai.— 'Mountain peak, 6200 feet above the sea, in the 
i^sthisvaram iditik, Travancore State, Madras Presidency. Lat, 
8* 5' 30* K., long, 77* 33' so" E. The Tarobraparni river has its 
sources on this hill. Formerly an important astronomical station. 
The boundary between Travancore State and Tinnevelli District runs 
over the hill 

Agliwanpur-Muglialpur,'— Town in Moraddbdd District, Rohil- 
khand, North-Western Provinces, Population in i88j, 5277, namely 
Muhammadans 3003, and Hindus 3274. 

Agoada Headland and Bay. — ^An inlet, and bold, bluff headland 
on the coast of Goa, Western India, in lat. 75* 29' 26'3'' k., long. 
73’ 45 * SS’*”s* The Agoada Head appears nearly flat-topped from 
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seaward, and is about afio feet high at its highest part, with a revolving 
light on its sumtnir, $ miles distant from Mormagao hill ilagstafT. The 
construction of the Goa railway and the prospects of an important 
trade springing up at Mormagao, render it expedient to describe the 
Agoada headland in some detail. I condense the two following para- 
graphs from the Report of the Marine Survey, by Navigating Lieutenant 
Petley, R.N., in i88i* 

Tlie Agoada headland forms part of the north side of Agoada Bay, 
and is miles long east and west, but only half a mile wide at its 
greatest breadth north and south. The north side of the hill is joined 
to the mainland, which is here low and sandy and covered with cocoa- 
nut groves. The beach, which runs from the headland nearly due 
north, is also low and sandy, and has at all times a heavy surf breaking 
on It. The whole of the north side of the hill is fortified, as also a 
portion of the south and west sides. Where no fortifications have been 
built, the sides of the hill are inaccessible. The fortress, which is on 
the south side of the headland, is composed of a citadel on the crest of 
the hill, and a fort with barracks, etc., on the shore at the foot, the 
two being connected by an unfortified wall, with covered ways tunning 
up the sides of the hill. Within the citadel stands the lighthouse, and 
in the north-east bastion is a pillar marking a great trigonometrical 
station, while in the north- west bastion is a signal station with a flag- 
BtafC This part of the fortress is surrounded by a deep moat cut out 
of the lateiite rock. The lower fort, now used as a jail, is garrisoned 
, by 6o officers and men, who form a guard over the mtlitaiy prisoners 
confined there. The saluting battery is outside the fort, as are also the 
houses of the commandant, customs officers, and pilots for the river. 
Immediately to the eastward of the fort is a small landing jetty where 
good water can be procured at any time of the tide. 

Agoada Bay^ on the south side of Agoada head, is about i j miles 
long. At the head of the bay, and two miles east of Agoada lighthouse, 
is the entrance to the Mandovl river, which is narrowed by sandbanks 
on either side to only about one cable. The entrance to this river is 
protected on the north side by the fort of Reis Mngos, whidi is built 
on the south-east extremity of Reis hill, and on the south side by the 
fort of Gaspar-dins, which bears from the former nearly due south, 
distant 8 cables. The shore between Agoada headland and Reis Magos 
fort is fringed with rocks for the greater part of the distance, extending 
farther off shore as the Reis Magos fort is approached, where they are 
dry at low water for a distance of three-quarters of a cable, Reis hill, p 
cables w.n.w. of Reis fort, is 150 feet high ; its summit is bare, while the 
base and slopes of the hill are covered with cocoa-nut trees and jungle. 

Agra. — Division or Commissionerahip in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, including the six Districts of Agra, Muttra, FarrukhabaP^ 
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Etaii, Etawam, and all of which see separately. Lat 

afi* 2i' 30" to aS^ i' 30" N., long. 77" 19' 15" to 80" 3' is'' E. The 
Division is bounded on tlie north by AUfearh District; on the east by 
the Ganges which sejKirates it from Buddun and Shdhjahdnpur Districts 
and from Oudh.; on the south by Jalduii nnd Cawnpur Districts; and 
on the west by the native States of Bhartpur, Dholpur^ and 
Gwalior. Area in i88r, 10,151 square miles. The Census of 1881 
disclosed a population of 4»834,o64, namely males 2,629,283, and 
females 2,204,781, residing in 8125 villages and inhabiting 681,482 
houses; average density of population, 476*2 per square mile; houses 
l^er square mile, 67*1 ; persons per occupied house, 7*2. Classified 
according to religion, the i>opulalion consisted of— Hindus, 4i377i°55 J 
Muhammadans, 42214^0; Jains, 27,423 5 Christians, 6582 ; Sikhs, 5341 
Jew, I ; Firsis, 9. 

Agra. — District in theLieuteuant-Govemorship of the N'orthAVestern 
Provinces and Oudh, lying between lat. 26^ 44* 30'’ and 27“ 24' N., 
and between long. 77* aS' and 78® 53' 45'' e. Area (i88r) 1850 
square miles; population (188 r) 974t^56 souls. Agra is a District of 
the Division of the same name, and is bounded on the north by Muttra 
(Mathuril) and Etah, on the cast by Mdiniyuri and Etdwah, on the 
south by Dholpur and Gwalior States, and on the west by Bhartpur 
State, The adniimstrative head-quarters are at the city of Agra. 

JP/iysiOil Aspects. — The District of Agra is on artificial administrative 
division, including territory on either bank of the Jumna (Joxnuml), which 
runs obliquely through its midst and divides it into two unequal portions. 
The northern and smaller section forms a port of the Do^b, or great 
alluvial plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. Its interior consists 
of the level and unbroken plateau which chaTactcrj.ses the whole of 
that monotonous tract The soil is a rich and productive loam, irrigated 
with water from the Ganges canals, and vari^ only by narrow ridges 
of sandy hillocks or barren stretches of saline fisar plain. But as wc 
descend tow*ards the Jumna river, we encounter a broad belt of branch- 
ing ravines, deeply scored by the torrents which carry off the surface 
drainage in the rainy season, and either totally bare of vegetation or 
covered w^ith trees and scrub jungle. At the foot of this unculti- 
vated slope lies a narrow strip of khddir or modem alluvial deposit, 
which produces rich crops of wheat and sugar-cane without the neces- 
sity for artificial irrigation. The southern and larger portion of the 
District, l)ping on the west bank of the Jumna, presents the same general 
characteristics as the Dodb region, except that it is even more minutely 
intersected by ramifying ravines. The Utanghan traverses the heart of 
this portion, while its southern boundary is formed by the large and 
turbulent atream of the Chambal, whose volume ohen surpasses that of 
the Jumna itself. From either river a network of gorges spreads 
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upwards towards the alluvial plateau above. This plateau maintains the 
general level of the Gangetic plain till it meetsj on the south-western 
border of the District, a low range of sandstone hills^ the farthest out- 
liers of the great Vindhyan ridge* The narrow strip of land enclosed 
between the three main channels of the Jumna, the Chambal, and the 
Utanghan, consists almost entirely of ravines and the small patches 
of level ground which divide them. The north-western pargands^ 
however, present a wider expanse of unbroken ground, through which 
the Agm Canal distributes its fertilising waters. The city of Agra itself 
is situated on the west bank of the Jumna, about the centre of the 
District. It contains the famous mausoleum of the Tdj Mahal, and 
many other works of architectural interest, details of which will be 
found in the account of Agra Citv. 

History . — The District of Agra has scarcely any history, apart 
from that of the city. The Lodhi kings of Delhi had a residence 
on the east bank of the Jumna, which was occupied by Bdbar 
after his victory over Ibrdhlm Khdn in 1526. Its foundations are 
still to be seen opposite the modern Agra. Bdbar fought a great 
and decisive battle with the Rajputs near Fatehpur Sikri in 1527. 
His son Humdyun also resided at old Agra, until his expulsion 
in 1540. Akbnr lived in the District for the greater part of his 
reign, and founded the present dty of Agra on the west 1 >ank. The 
town of Fatehpur Sikri also owes its origin to the same Emperor, 
and dates back to the year 1570, A tank of twenty miles in 
circumference, which be constructed in its neighbourhood, can 
now be traced only in the fragmentary ruins of the embankment 
The mausoleum, at Sikandra, five miles from Agra, marks the burial- 
place of the great Mughal organizer. It was built by his son 
JahdnglT, and has a fine entrance archway of red sandstone. 
Jahdngir, however, deserted Agra towards the close of his reign, and 
spent the greater part of his time in the Punjab and Kdbul, Sbdh 
Jahdn removed the seat of the imperial court to Delhi, but continued 
the construction of the Tdj and the other architectural monuments to 
which the city owes much of its fame. After the successful rebellion 
of Aurangzeb against his father Shdh Jahdn, the deposed -Emperor' 
was assigned a residence at Agra. From the year 1666, the District 
dwindled into the seat of a provincial governor, and was often attacked 
by the Jdts. During the long decline of the Mughal power, the annals 
of the District are uneventful! but in 1764 Agra was taken by the 
Jdts of Bhartpur under Sdraj Mall and Walter Reinhardt, better known 
by his native name of Snmru. In 1770 the Mardthds overiW the 
whole Doab ; but were expelled by the imperial forces under Najaf 
Khdn in 1773. The Jdts then recovered Agra for a while, and were' 
driven out in turn by Najaf Khdn in the succeeding year. After passing 
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through the usual convulsions whicli marked the end of the last century 
in ITpper India, the District came into the hands of the British by the 
victories of Lord Lake in 1803. Under our strong and peaceful govern- 
ment, the onnals of Agra call for no special notice up to the date of the 
Mutiny. The city was long the seat of government for the North-\yestern 
Provinces, and remained so until the events of 1857. The outbreak 
of the Mutiny at Agra in May of that year will be leUted under Agra. 
Crrv. As regards the BUuict, the iaAsl/s and fell into the 

hands of the rebels, alter the defection of the Gwalior contingent, on 
the 15th of June. By the and of July the Klmach (Neemuch) and 
Nasirdbid (Nusseerabad) mutineers had reached Fatehpur Sikri, and 
the whole District became utterly disorganized. On the a^tb, however, 
an expedition from Agra recovered that post, and another sally restored 
order in the Ihtiroddpur and Firozdbild parganifs. The Rdji of Awah 
maintained tranquillity in the north, while the Bdjd of Bhaddwar 
secured peace on the eastern border. Bat alter the fall of Delhi in 
September, the rebels from that city, joined by the bands from Central 
India, advanced towards Agra on the 6th of October. Four days 
later, Colonel Greathed’s column from Delhi entered Agra without the 
knowledge of the mutineers, who incautiously attacked the city, and 
hopelessly shattered themselves against his well-tried force. They were 
put to flight easily and all their guns taken. The rebels still occupied 
Fatehpur Sikri, but a column despatched against that post successfully 
dislodged them. On the aoth of November, the last villages remaining 
in open rebellion were stormed and carried; and on. Uie 4th of 
Februniy 1858, the last man still under arms was driven out of the 
District. 

The Census of 1853 returned the total inhabitants of 
Agra District at 1,001,961. The population in 1872, according to the 
Census of that year, but allowing for recent transfers, which have 
decreased the area from 1907 to 1849 square miles, was 1,076,005. 
The latest Census in 1881 (area 1849 square miles) returned a total 
population of 974>fl5^i showing a decrease of 101,349, or 9*42 per 
cent in the nine ye.ars. The male population in i88i numbered 
526,801, and the female, 447,8551 proportion of males 55-5 per cent. 
Average density of population, 526-8 ; number of towns and villages, 
1201; number of occupied houses, 165,439; number of villages per 
square mile, 0*641 houses per square mil^ 89*4; inmates per occupied 
house, 5*8. As regards the religious distinctions of the people, 
857 « 9 S 7 » or 88*o per cent., were returned as Hindus, and 99,809, or 
10*2 per cent., as Musalmdns. There were also 11,476 Jains, 409 
Sikhs, 4997 Christians, and 8 Pdrsls. The three higher castes of 
Hindus numbered 123,847 Brdihmans, 94,144 Bdjputs, and 50,323 
Banids, Among the low-er castes, Ahlrs amounted to 37,839, Chamdrs 
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to 1521656, KKyasths to xi»093, Jdts to 57»46i, Kachhfs to 45,640, 
Lobs to 24.007, Koris to 29,7 19, Kumbhors to 15,448, Mallas to 
21,018, and Ndis to i9»559. The Musalmdns were divided into 
97,818 Sunnb and 1991 Sbids. The rural classes live almost entirely 
in mud huts; but in the south*west of the District, near the quarries, 
stone houses ore common, and even the poorer people live in cottages 
of unhewn stone roughly piled together. Dwellings with a large court- 
yard, accommodating many families, and surrounded by a ditch 
enclosing a mud wall, are known os ffir/is or forts. They were 
dotted all over the country in Hindu and Muhammadan times. 
The District contained, in x88t, sIk towns with a population exceeding 
5000 souls — namely, Agra, 141,188; Firoadbdd, 16,023; Tdjganj 
(suburb of Agra City), 12,570; Shdhganj (also a suburb of A^m), 
^4451 Fatehpur Sfkri, 6243; and Pindhat, 5697. These ligures 
show a total urban population of iS8,i66 souls, as against 769,490 
forming the rural population. Of the total of 1201 villages and towns, 
219 contain less than two hundred inhabitants; 445 from two to five 
hundred; 320 from five hundred to one thousand; 152 from one to 
two thousand; 44 from two to three thousand; 15 from three to five 
thousand; 3 from five to ten thousand ; i from ten to fifteen thousand ; 

I from fiheen to twenty thousand; and 1 with gpwards of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, As regards occupation, the Census Report of 
1881 classifies the male population into the following six great divisions : 
— Class 1, Professional class, including the military, Government, and 
other officials, and the learned professions, 13,168 ; (2) domestic class, 
including household servants and lodging-house keepers, 7909 ; (3} 
commerdal class, including merchants, traders, and carriers, 15,786; 
{4) agricultural class, including cultivators, gardeners, and sheep and 
cattle tenders, 208,183 ; (5) industrial class, including artisans, 90,191 ; 
(6) indefinite and non-productive class (including 20,986 general 
labourers, 13 persons of rank and property without office or occupation, 
and 170,565 male children), 191,564. 

Aj^riatlinre , — In the Dokb, the soil is generally rich and fertile, but 
elsewhere its productiveness is much impaired by the prevalence of 
ravines. Thetr detrimental iufiuence extends far beyond the area 
actually occupied by their sloping sides; for wherever any declivity 
begins, the surface soil is washed away, leaving scarcely enough mould 
for seed to germinalc in; while nearer to the actual declivity a belt 
of sandy loam occurs, where the produce is always poor and uncettain. 
The khddir or low-lying silt, however, which stretches between the 
ravines and the river-stdes, is usually rich end fruitful* The course of 
agriculture does not differ from that which is oOmrooix throughout the 
whole upper Gangetic plain. The crops are divided into the k^aHf ^ 
or autumn harvest and the rabl or spring harvest. The hhaAf crops, 
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are sown after the fttat tain in Jane, and reaped in October ot 
November. They consist of Sd/ra, joir, mth, and other food-grains •, 
and cottoAi "which is not ready for picking till November. The rabl 
crops arc sown in October or Nov'ember, and reaped in March and 
April. They consist of wheat, barley, oats, peas and other pulses, 
?kfannrc is used, where it can be obtained, for both harvests; land is 
allowed to lie fallow whenever the cultivator can afford it ; and some- 
times from p.iucity of labourers. As a rule, the same soil is not planted 
for both spring and autumn harvests in a single year, but occasionally 
a crop of early rice is taken off a plot in August, and some other seed 
sown in its place for the spring reaping. Rotation of crops is practised 
in its simplest form ; autumn staples alternate with spring, wheat and 
barley being substituted for cotton and bdjm, while gram takes the 
place of JoiiK Sugar-cane, tobacco, indigo, poppy, and vegetables are 
also grown. The total area under cultivation in 1880-8 1 was 731,708 
acres; of which 33,045 acres were irrigated by Government works, 
159,498 acres were irrigated by private individuals, and j49,s55 acres 
were uniirigated. The uncultivated area consisted of 191,410 acres of 
grazing and cultivable land, and of 303,485 acres of uncultivable waste. 
Total assessed area, 1,135,(103 acres or 1759 square miles. Gross 
amount of Government assessment, 78,884; average per acre of 
cultivation, 4s. lojd., or per acre of cultivated and cultivable land, 
3s. lojd. The total amount of rent, including cesses, paid by the 
cultivators in 1881 was ^^319, 528,01 an average of 83. ad. per cultivated 
acre. Agriculturists form 56*61 per cent, of the total population, the 
area of cultivable and cultivated land being 1*74 acre pet head of 
the agrtcultural population. From the statistics of out-tuni during 
the last quarter of a century, it appears that the amount of cotton and 
superior cereals has been greatly on the increase; but as additional 
land has been brought under tillage at the same time, there has been 
no corresponding diminution in the growth of chetiper food-grains. 
Most of the cultivators are badly off and in debt Even the land- 
owners are far from rich, owing to the minute subdivision of property. 
In the greater number of cases the tenants possess rights of occupancy. 
Wages rule generally as follows : Coolies and unskilled labourers, s^d. 
to 3fd. per diem ; agricultural labourers, 2^d. to 3d. per diem ; brick- 
layers and carpenters, 6d. to as. per diem. Women are paid about 
one-fifth less than men, while children receive from one-third to one- 
half the wages of adults, The average prices current of food-stuffs 
are about as follow j Wheat, 25 sen per rupee, or 4s. 6d. per cwt, ; 
rice, 7 stn per mpee, or x 6 s. per cwt ; yorfr, 30 sen per rupee, or 35. 9d. 
per cwt. ; 30 sen per rupee, or 3s. pd. per cwt Both wages 

and prices have risen 15 or 30 per cent in the last thirty-five years. 

Natural Calamities, — The District suffets much in periods of 
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droughty as it depends largely on natural rainfall for its irater supply. 
Famines from this cause occurred in 17S3, in 18131 in 1819, and in 
1838. In the last-named year os many as 113,000 paupers were being 
relieved at one time in Agra city alone, while 300,000 etarving people 
immigrated into the District in search of a*ork or charity. Prosperity 
returned very slowly, and for many years traces of the famine might be 
observed on every side. In 1860^1 the District was again visited by a 
severe scarcity, though it did not suffer so greatly as the country im- 
mediately to the north. In April 1861, 18,000 persons were employed 
on relief works, and aooo on irrigation works ; in July, the daily average 
so occupied had risen to 66,000. Wheat rose to 10 sers per rupee or 
Tis. ad, per cwt. in September z86o, but felt again to 15 sers^ or 75^ 6d., 
by July j86i 5 and the effects of this famine were not so severe or so 
lasting as those of the drought of 183 7-^38. The last great scarcity was 
that of j868-6q. The failure of min in the autumn of the former year 
destroyed the khatif crops, and confined the spring sowings to irrigated 
lands. The \\ns saved by tain in January and February; but 
distress began to be felt from September 1868. The famine was never 
really dangerous in the District itself, as rain fell in the west; but 
crowds of fugitives trooped in from the Kative States of R&jpulina, 
bringing want and disease in their traia Work was found for the able- 
bodied on the Agra Canfd, while gratuitous support was afforded by 
Government to women and invalids. Distress (which was again severely 
felt in 1877-78) becomes serious in this District when the scarcity of 
the che.ip autumn food-stuffs forces labouring people to consume the 
better and more expensive grains of the spring crops. When prices 
rise to a' rate of 12 or 13 sers per rupee (8s. yd. to 95. 4d. per cwt.), 
they are beyond the purchasing power of the labourer, and famine 
is reached. 

Commerce and TVade^ etc , — ^The trade of the District centres mainly 
in the city of Agra. There aTe, however, several indigo factories 
and tvi-o cotton screws in the rural ports, besides the usual village 
manufactures of pottery and coarse cloth. Large cattle markets are 
held at Sultdnpur, Kandhaipur, Jana, and Sbamsibdd, The chief 
commercial fair is that of Batesar, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
at which about 150,000 persons attend the Bathing Festival, and 
a great trade is transacted in horses, camels, and cattle. Large 
quantities of stone are quanried in the south-west of the District^ and 
exported by the Jumna, after being dressed and carved at Agra. The 
system of communications is excellent. The East Indian main line of 
railway runs through the whole Dodb section, with stations at Firozdbdd, 
Tiindla, and Borhan ; and sends out a branch from Tdndla to Agra, 
which crosses the Jumna by a bridge belonging to the Rdjputdna State 
Railway. The latter line runs from Agra to Bombay, via Bhartpur, 
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Jaipur and Ajmer, and has a length of ao miles vrithin the District. 
The Sindhia Stale Railway leaves the Rijputdna line at Agra, and, 
after crossing the Tjtanghan and Chambal, proceeds to Gwalior, viA 
Dholpur. Alottia is connected with Agra by a line of railway on the 
narrow gauge leaving the Rdjputina railway at Achnera in Agra 
District. By means of this branch, the Hathtds and Aluttra railway 
is brought into communication with the Rdjputdna system. The city 
of Agia is thus the railway centre to which Ae various lines converge, 
as well as the cominercial entrep&t of the District. Good metalled 
roads connect Agra with Afuttra, Aligarh, Cawnpur, Etdwah, Gwalior, 
Karauli, Fatehpur Sikri, and Bhartpur. The Agra Canal has one 
navigable channel, and the Jumna still carries a large amount of 
heavy traiHc eastward. A daily English newspaper, the J>elM Gazette, 
is published at Agra city. There were also in 1880-81 three vernacular 
papers, the Akhbar, the Haiyat-lJawldiniziA the NAsim-uAgra, 
besides live vemaculor periodicals, and twelve private printing presses. 

Adiainittraliott. — ^The District staff varies according to administrative 
exigencies, but consists normally of a CoUectoi-Alagistrate, one or 
two Joint Aiogistrates, an Assistant, and tivo uncovenanted Deputies, 
besides the usual fiscal, medical, and constabulary establishment. 
Agra is the head>qunrters of a civil and sessions judge, who has also 
jurisdiction in Afuttra. In 1880-81 there were ao civil and revenue 
judges, and as olheess with miigisterial jurisdiction. The whole 
amount of imperial revenue raised in the District in 1880-81 amounted 
10^^337,788, being at the rate of 4s. 8d. per head of the population. 
Total cost of officials and police of all binds, ^30^777. In 1880-81 
the legulur District police force consisted of 744 officers and men, 
besides 431 employ^ in towns or municipalities and a cantonment 
police of 68 men; total strength of police force, 1343. -'Hiese figures 
give oit average of i policeman to every square mile of orea and 
to every 800 persons of the population. There was also a rural police 
consisting of 3160 village and p8 road patrol efiavkiddrs. The District 
contains the Central Jail for the Division, the average number of 
prisoners in which, during the year i88o-8r, amounted to 2o82'4i, of 
whom 1937*37 were males and i45'i4 females. The average cost per 
head was 3a 3d. ; average earnings of each hard labour prisoner, 
j^4, 136. od. There is also a District jail, which contained in the 
same year a daily average of 501*03 prisoners, all of whom were males. 
The average cost per prisoner was 4s. 8jd., and the average 
earnings of each prisoner £i, los. Two Iock>ups in the civil station 
and cantonments contained in 1880-81 a daily average of 45*50 
prisoners, of whom 3*35 were females. Seven main lines of telegraph 
leitve the Agra station — to Aligarh, Bhartpur, Cawnpur, Dholpur, Muttra, 
and the two railways. There are also telegraph offices at all the stations 
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on the East Indian and Rdjputdna lines. The District contains 17 
imperial and la local post>officcSt with a tendency to increase. Such 
figures, without a date attached to thenii should be taken throughout these 
volumes ns usually below the present &cts. The total number of Govern- 
ment and aided schools in Agra District in 1880-81 was 94$, attended 
by 7683 pupils, being at the rate of i school to every 7*53 square miles. 
There are, however, a number of private schools, unaided and un- 
inspected; and the Census Report of 1881 returned 9391 males 
and 976 females os being under instruction, and 3r,776 males and 
1248 females as not under instruction, but able to read and write. 
Four institutions for higher education exist at Agra — ^namely, the 
Government College, St. John’s College, St. Peter’s . College, and 
Victoria College. The Sikandm Orphanage School is an excellent 
institution, which, in addition to affording education, has a wdl- 
managed industrial department. Those who wish to continue their 
English studies are drafted to St. John's College, and many such 
are now employed as teachers and clerks in different parts of the 
country. Most of the boys, however, take to handimfis j and smiths 
and caipenters trained here, find ready employment on the different 
railways. The institution also supplies trained proof readers, com- 
positors, pressmen, bookbinders, tailors, gardeners, and domestic 
servants. Ici the girls' branch, needlework and useful domestic arts 
are taught. Anglo-vernacular schools are established at Agra and 
Fatehpur Slkri. For fiscal purposes the District is divided into seven 
iahslh and seven parganAs. The land revenue in 1880-81 amounted 
to 1 78,398. Agtd. contains three municipalities — namely, Agie, 
Fatehpur Sikri, and Firozilbid. In i88i-8a their joint income amounted 
to .^£'30,875, and their united expenditure to ;^ 30 , 4 o 8 . The incidence 
of municipal taxation was at the rate of as. 3}d. per head of the popula- 
tion within the municipal boundaries. 

Mediail Aspects , — Agra District, from its proximi^ to the sandy . 
deserts on the west, is very dry, and suffers from greater extremes of 
temperature than the country farther east. Though cold in winter and 
exceedingly hot in summer, the dimate is not considered unhealthy. 
Mean annual temperature is about 75* F.; lowest monthly average 
about 59’ in January, and the highest, 95* in June, The follow- 
ing are the official figures for x 88 o- 4 i: Highest maximum, 1167“ in 
June; lowest minimum, 39*6* in January; mean maximum, 91 '6*; 
mean minimum, 6B7* ; general mean, ,80'a'. Average annual rain- 
fall, 26*46 inches; rainfall in i88o-8r, 1579 inches, or 10*74 inches 
below the average. There ate six dtaritable dispensaries in the District, 
— ^four in Agra, and one at Fatdipur Slkri and at Firoxibid. There 
are also a leper a^lum and poorhouse at Agra city. [For further 
information regarding Agra District see the Agra SatUmnt Report, 
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by Mr. H. F. Evans, C.S., printed by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces (1880); and ‘Agra District,’ in the GaaUterof iht 
North-Westtrn by Mr. K F. Atkinson, C.S., vol. iv. part I., 

1876.] 

Ag TA. — Tirii/r/ofAgta District, North-Western Provinces, lying along 
the river Jumna, and containing the great city from which it derives 
its name. Area, ao6 square miles, of which 143 are cultivated. Popu- 
lation(i88i)a66,2oG; landrevcnae,;^2s,846; total revenue, ;£39,oo9; 
rent paid by cultivators, ^43,657. The iahhl contains five civil and 
twelve revenue courts, with a regular police force of 533 officers and 
men, distributed at eleven police stations {fhAHA£)\ number of chan- 
kiddrs or village watchmen, 313. 

Agra. — Chief city of Agra District, North-Western provinces. Lat. 
2f ro‘ 6' IT., long. 78’ 5' 4* e. ; population in 1881, including canton- 
ments and the suburbs of Tdj^nj and Sbdhganj, 160,203. Agra is 
the second city in size and importance in the North-Western Provinces 
(excluding Lucknow, in Oudh), and is situated on the right bank of the 
river Junnna, about 300 miles above its confluence with the Ganges. 
Distance by rail from Calcutta, 841 miles; from Allahdbdd, 377 miles ; 
and from Delhi, 139 miles. 

Site and Area,—’Y\\& city of Agra occupies a bend of the Jumna, 
where the stream turns sharply to the east, The fort is perched 
m the angle thus formed, on the edge of the bank. In the rainy 
season, one side of it overhangs the swollen river. The old walls 
enclosed an area of about ii square miles, half of which is now 
inhabited, while tire remainder consists of ruins, ravines, and bare 
patches of cqpen ground. The cantonments lie to the south of the 
fort, and between them on the river bank a little eastword rises the 
famous mausoleum of the Tdj MahaL North-west of the fort stretch 
the buildings connected with the civil station i while behveen the station 
and the Jumna Vies the native city, better built than any other town in 
the North-Western Provinces, and containing a much larger propor- 
tion of stone houses. The site is generally level, but a few ravines 
intersect the European quarter and the native city, while the spa re 
between the Tdj and the fort is a mass of tangled gorges, running south- 
ward in the direction of the cantonments. Agra is a well-built and 
handsome town, and its numerous architectural works, as well as the 
prominent part which it bore in Mughal history, give it a lasting interest 
to the tourist and the student. 

ATiritoy.— Before the time of Akbar, Agra had been a residence of 
the Lodhi kings, whose city, however, lay on the left or eastern bank 
of the Jumna. Traces of its foundations may still be noticed opi»site 
the modern toivn. Bdhar occupied its old palace after his victory 
pver Ibidblm Khdn in 1526; and when, a year later, he d e ffnt r d 
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the Rdjput forces near Fatehpur Sikri and securely established the 
Mughal supremacyj he took up his permanent residence at this place. 
Here he died in 1530; but his retnains were removed to Kdbul, so 
that no mausoleum preserves his memory amongst the tombs of the 
dynasty whose fortunes he founded for a second time. His son 
Humdyun was for a time driven out of the Ganges valley by Sher 
Shdh| the rebel Afghdn Governor of Bengal, and after his re-estab- 
lishment on the throne he fixed his court at Delhi. Humiyuti was 
succeeded by his son Akbar, the great organizer of the imperial system. 
Akbar removed the seat of government to the present Agra, which he 
founded on the right bank of the river, and built the fort in 1566. 
Four years later, he laid the foundations of Fatehpur Sfkri, and contem- 
plated making that town the capital of his empire, but was dissuaded, 
apparently, by the superior advantages of Agra, situated as it was on 
the great watenray of the Jumna From 1570 to 1600, Akbar ms 
occupied Avith his conquests to the south and east; but in 1601 he 
rested from his wars, and returned to Agra, where he died four years 
later. During his reign, the palaces in the fort were commenced, and 
the gates of Chittor were set up at Agra. The Emperor Jabdngli 
succeeded his father, whose mausoleum he built at Sikakdra. He 
also erected the tomb of his fatheMti-law, Itmdd-ud-dauM, on the left 
bank of the river, as well as the portion of the palace in the fort known 
as the Jahdngir Mahal, In idiS, he left Agra and never returned. 
Shdh Jabdn was proclaimed Emperor at Agra in rdaS, and resided here 
from 163s to 1637. It is to his rdgn that most of the great nrehiteo 
tUTol works in the fort must be referred, though doubtless many of them 
had been commenced at an earlier date. The Motf Mnsjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, the Jamd Masjid, or Great Mosque, and the Khds Mahal, 
were all completed under this magnificent Emperor. The Tdj Mahal, 
generally allowed to be the most exquisite j^iece of Muhammadan 
architecture in the world, commemorates his wife, Mumtdz-i-Mahal, 
In 1658 Shdh Jal^dn’s fourth son, Aurangzeb, rebelled and deposed 
him; but the ex-eniperor was permitted to live in imperial state, 
but in confinement, at Agra for seven years longer. After his death, 
Agra sank for a while to the position of a provincial city, as 
angzeb removed the seat of government permanently to Delhi. It 
had often to resist the attacks of the turbulent Jdts during the 
decline of the Mughals; and in 1764 it >vas actually taken by the 
Bhartpur forces under Sdraj Mall and the Swiss renegade Walter 
Reinhardt, better known by his native name of Samru, In 1770, 
the Mardthds ousted the Jilts, and were themselves driven out by 
the imperial troops under Najaf Khdn four years later. Najaf Khdn 
then resided in the city for many years with great state as imperial 
minister. After his death in 1779, Muhammad Beg was governor 
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of Agra ; and in 17S4 he was besieged by the forces of the Emperor 
Shdh Alam and Madhuji Sindhia, the Maidthd prince. Sindhia took 
Agra, and held it till <787, tvben be was in turn attacked by the impe- 
rial troops under Jlitilam Kddir and Isnidil Beg. The partisan General 
dc Boigne raised the siege by defeating them near Fatehpur Slkri in June 
1788. ThencefocTrard the Mjardthda held the fort till it was taken by 
Lord Lake it) October 1803. From this time it remained a British 
frontier fortress; and in 1835 the seat of government for the North- 
IVestem Provinces w.'is retnoved here from Allahdbdd. The English 
rule continued undisturbed until the Mutiny of 1857. News of the out- 
break at Meenit reached Agra on the iith of Mayi and the fidelity of 
the native soldiers at once became suspected. On the 30th of- May 
two companies of Native Infantry, belonging to the 44th and 67th Regi- 
ments, who had been desjAtclicd to Muttra to escort the treosure into 
Agra, proved mutinous, and morched off to Delhi. Next morning 
their comrades were ordered to jnle arms, and sullenly obeyed. Most 
of them then quietly retired to their own homes. The Mutiny at 
Gwaiiot took place on. the rs^h of June, and it became apparent inune- 
diately that the Gwalior contingent at Agra would follow the example of 
their countrymen. On the 3rd of July the Government found it necessary . 
to retire into the fort. Two days later the Nfmach (Neemuch) and 
Kaaitdhfld (Nusscerabad) rebels advanced tou'ards Agra, and were met 
by the small British force at Sucheta. Our men were comimlled to retire 
aBer a brisk engagement ; and the mob of Agra, seeing the English 
troops unsuccessful, rose at once, plundered the city, and murdered 
every Christian, European or native, upon whom they could lay their 
hands. The blaae of the bungalows was seen by our retreating troops 
even before they reached the shelter of the fort. The mutineers, 
however, moved on to Delhi without entering the town; and on the 
8tb, partial order was restored in Agra. During the months of June, 
July, and August, the officials remained shut up in the fort, though 
occasional raids were made a^uist the rebels in different directions. 
Tire Lieutenant‘Governor of the North-Western Provinces (John Col- 
vin), the seat of whose government lay nt Agra, was one of the 
officers thus shut up. He died during those months of trouble, 
ond bis tomb now forms a ^aceful specimen of Christian sculpture 
within the fort of the Hughals. After the fall of Delhi in September, 
the fugitives from that city, together with the rebels from Central 
India, advanced against Agra on October the 6th. Meanwhile, Col. 
Gieathed’s column from Delhi entered the city without the know- 
ledge of the mutineers, who unsuspectingly attacked his splendid 
force, and were repulsed, after a short contest, which completely 
broke up their aitay. Agm was immediately relieved from all danger, 
and the work of reconstituting the District went on nnmolested. The 
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Government continued to occupy the former capital until February 
1838, when it removed to AUahdbAd, which was considered a. superior 
military position. Since that time Agra has become, for administrative 
purposes, merely the head-quartera of a Division and District j but the 
ancient capital still maintains its natural supremacy as the finest city of 
Upper India, while the development of the railway system, of which it 
forms a great centre, is gradually rendering it once more the commercial 
metropolis of the North-West 

ArehHetiura! Works, — Most of the magnificent Mughal buildings, 
which render Agra so interesting in the eye of thq traveller, are 
situated within (he limits of Akbar's fort. They illustrate and justify 
the criticism, that the Mughals designed like Titans and finished 
like Jewellers. Their bare outlines can alone be indicated in this 
article. But a description of rare literary charm and architectural 
value will be found in Mr, Fergusson’s History qf Indian AfchUettnrt 
(ed. 1876). Mr. H. G. Keene's Handbook io Agra will be found 
a useful guide. The fortress is built of sandstone, and its vast red 
walls and flanking defences give it an imposing appearance ns viewed 
either from the land or the water. The oldest structures within its 
lines are composed of the same red stone, and date from the reign 
of Akbor. In front of the main entrance there used to be a walled 
square or ^ats iParmes, known as the Tripolia, which has now been 
dismantled, and the ground, is occupied by a railway station. Facing 
the gateway, and outside the enciosure of the fort, stands the Jamd 
Masjid, or Great Mosque, elevated upon a raised platform, and reached 
by & brood night of steps. 

Tht Jantd Ma^id o/Agrat — ^The main building of the mosque is 
divided into thte^ compartments, each of which opens on the court- 
prd by a fine archway, and is surrounded by a low dome, built of white 
and red stone in oblique courses, and producing a somewhat singukir 
though pleasing effect. The work has all the originality and vigour of 
the early Mughal style, mixed with many reminiscences of the Patbdn 
school. The insaiption over the main aidiway sets forth that the mosque 
w'as constructed by the Emperor Sbdh Jabdn in 1644, after five years’ 
labour. It nras built in the name of his daughter, Jahdndro, who after- 
wards devotedly shared her father’s captivity when be was deposed by 
Aurongzeb. This is the noble-hearted and pious princess, wlwse tomb 
lies near the poet Khusrus, outside Delhi. It is a, cenotaph of pure 
white marble, with only a little grass, religiously planted and watered 
by successive generations, growing at one end of the slab. ' The adjacent 
Persian inscription records the last wish of this devoted lady : * Let no 
rich canopy surmount my grave, This grass is the best covering for 
the tomb of the poor in spirit j the humble and transitory Jahdndra, 
the disciple of the holy men of Chis^ the daughter of the Emperor 
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Shdh Jahdn.* The splendid Jama Masjid at Agra i 5 the public memorial 
of this princess, whose modest gmve lies near Delhi. The dimensions 
of the Agra mosque are 130 feet in length by 100 In breadth. 

Th€ FotL—Viom the Jamd Masjid we cross the square to the fortress, 
whose walls are 70 feet high, and a mile and a half in circuit ; but as they 
are only (heed with stone, and consist within of sand and rubble, they have 
no real strength, and would crumble at once before the fire of modern 
artillery. A drawbridge leads across the deep moat which surrounds 
the crenelated ramparts, and gives access, through a massive gateway 
and up a paved ascent, to the inner portal. The actual entrance is 
flanked by two octagonal towers of red sandstone, inlaid with ornamental 
designs in white marble ; the passage between them being covered by 
two domes, and known as the Delhi gate. IVitliin it, beyond a bare space 
once occupied by a courtyard, lie the palace buildings, the first of which 
is known ns the DiwAn^Wm, or Hall of Public Audience, formerly used 
as an armoury. It was built by Aurangzeb in i6&$, and did duty as an 
imperial hall and court-house for the palace. The roof is supported by 
colonnades, which somewhat impair the effect of the interior. This hall 
opens on a large court or tilt-yard : and while the Emperor with his 
grandees sat in the open hall, the general public occupied three of the 
cloisters. A raised throne accommodated the sovereign, behind which 
a door communicated with the prU*ate apartments of the palace. The 
Diwdn-i'jdm has been of recent years vulgarised by hasty decorations : 
its pillars and arches covered with white stucco, feebly picked out with 
gilt lines. The main range of buildings does not belong to Akbar’s 
time, but was built by his son and grandson. The centre consists of a 
great court, 500 feet by 370, surrounded by arcades, and approached at 
opposite ends through a succession of corridors opening into one another. 
The Diudn 441 m is on one side, and behind it arc two smaller enclosures, 
the one containing the Diw^n-i-khds, and the other the harem. Three 
sides were occupied by the residences of the ladies, and the fourth by 
three white pavilions. The Diwin-i-kh^s, or Hall of Private Audience, 
consists of two corridors, 64 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 22 feet 
high, both built in 1637. It is being repaired ih a spirit of fidelity 
to the original, although it is still unfortunately in the hands of the 
workmen, and littered with their materials and tools (1884). The 
Machi Bhiwan, or court between these and the Diw^in-i-din, was pro- 
bably built by Shdh Jahdn. On the river side of this court are two 
thrones, one of white marble and the other of block slate. The sub- 
structures of the palace are of red sandstone, but the corridors, rooms, 
and pavilions are of white marble elaborately carved. Next to the 
Piwan-i-khds comes the Shiah Mahal, or Palace of Glass, which was an 
oriental bath adorned with thousands of small mirrors. To die south, 
again, Ues a large red building called the Jahdngfr Mahal, with a fine 
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tvi*o-5(oned /a^ade and relieving lines of white marble ; one of the inner 
courts is 70 feet square, and both are of red stone. Between them is 
a handsome entrance on pillars. The Jahdngir MahnI presents some 
admirable examples of Hindu carving, with projecting bmckets as 
supports to the broad eaves and to the architraves between the pillars, 
which take the place of arches. This Hindu form is adopted in the 
Jahdngir Mahal and in the neighbouring Samam Bhiirj instead of the arch j 
and the ornamentation of the former is purely Hindu. The exquisite 
Motf-Masjidj or Pearl Mosque, stands to the north of the Diwan-Wm. 
It is raised upon a lofty sandstone platform, and has three domes of 
white marble with gilded spires. The domes crown a corridor open 
towards the court and divided Into three aisles by a triple row of 
Saracenic arches. The Pearl Mosque is 142 feet long by 56 feet high, 
and was built by Shdh Johdn in 1654. It is much larger than the 
Pearl Mosque at Delhi; and its pure white marble, sparingly inlaid 
with black lines, has an e/Tect at once noble and refined. Only in the 
praying oblongs on the floor is colour employed — a delicate yellow 
inlaid into the white marble. There is, however, in tlie Agra Fort a 
second and much smaller Pearl Mosque, which was reserved for the 
private devotions of the Emperors. This exquisite miniature house of 
prayer is entirely of the finest and whitest marble, without gilding or 
inlaying of any sort 

TAe THj Mahal with its beautiful domes, 'a dream in marble,' rises 
on the river bank. It is reached from the fort by the Strand Road, 
made in the famine of 1B38, and adorned with stone by native 
gentlemen. The Tdj was erected as a mausoleum for the remains of 
Arjamand Benu Begam, wife of the Emperor Shdh Jahdn, and known as 
Mumtdz-i-Kahal, or Exalted of tjie Palace. She died in 1629, and this 
building was set on foot soon after her death, though not completed 
till 1648. The materials are white marble from Jaipur, and red sand- 
stone from Fatehpur Sikri, The complexity of its design and the delicate 
intricacy of the workmanship baffle description. The mausoleum stands 
on a raised marble platform, at each of whose corners rises a tall and 
slender minaret of graceful proportions and exquisite beauty. Beyond 
the platform stretcli the two wings, one of which is itself a mosque 
of great architectural merit. In the centre of the whole desyn, the 
mausoleum occupies a square of i8fi feet, with the angles deeply trun- 
cated, so 05 to form an unequal octagon. The main feature of this 
central pile is the great dome, which swells upward to nearly twe^thirda 
of a sphere, and tapers at its extremity into a pointed spire, crowned 
by a crescent. Beneath it, an enclosure of marble trellis-work surrounds 
the tombs of the princess, and of her husband, the Emperor. Each ' 
comer of the mausoleum is covered by a similar though much smaller 
dome, erected on a pediment pierced with graceful Saracenic arches/ 
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Light is admitted into the interior through a double screen of pierced 
marble, vrhicli tempers the glare of an Indian sky, while its white- 
ness prevents the mellow effect from degenerating into gloom. The 
internal decorations consist of inlaid work in precious stones, such os 
agate and jasper, with which every spandril or other salient point in 
the archiloctute is tichly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freely 
employed in wreaths, scrolls, and lintels, to relieve the monotony of the 
white walls. lu regard to colour and design, the interior of the Tdj 
may rank first in the world for purely decorative workmanship ; while 
the perfect symmetry of its exterior, once seen, can never be forgotten, 
nor the aerial grace of its domes, rising like marble bubbles into the 
clear sky. 

The I'dj represents the most highly elaborated stage of ornamenta- 
tion reached by the Indo-Mithammadan builders — the stage at which 
the architect ends and the Jeweller begins. In its magnificent gate^vay, 
the diagonal ornamentation at the corners which satisfied the designers 
of the gateways of the Ihtirodd-ud-Dauld and Sikandra Mausoleums is 
superseded by fine marble cables, in bold twists, strong and handsome. 
The triangular insertions of white marble and Large flowera have in like 
manner given place to fine inlaid woric. Firm perpendicular lines in 
black marble, with well-proportioned panels of the same materiali are 
effectively used in the interior of the gateway. On its top, the Hindu 
brackets and monolithic architraves of Sikandra are replaced by Moorish 
cusped arches, usually single blocks of red sandstone, in the kiosks and 
pavilions which adorn the roof From the pillared pavilions a magni- 
ficent view is obtained of the Tdj gardens below, with the noble Jumna 
river at their farther end, and the city and fort of Agra in the distance. 

From this beautiful and splendid gateway one passes up a straight 
alley, shaded by eveigreen trees, and cooled by a broad shallow piece 
of water running olong the middle of the i)ath, to the Tdj itself. The 
Tdj is entirely of marble and gems, 'Ihe red sandstone of the other 
Muhammadan buildings has disappeared : or rather the red sandstone, 
where used to form the thickness of the walls, is in the Tdj overlaid 
completely with white marble; and the white marble is itself Inlaid 
with precious stones arranged in lovely patterns of flowers. A feeling 
of purity impresses itself on the eye and the mind, from the absence of 
the coarser material which forms so invariable a material in Agra archi- 
tecture. The lower walls and panels are covered ^rith tulips, oleanders, 
and full-blown lilies, in flat carving on the white marble j and although 
the inlaid work of flowers, (lone in gems, is very brilliant when looked 
at closely, there is on the whole but little colour, and the all-prevailing 
sentiment is one of whiteness, silence, and calm» The whiteness is 
broken only by the fine colour of the inlaid gems, by lines in black 
marble, and by delicately nTitten inscriptions, also in black, from the 
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Kuraii. Under the dome of the vast mausoleunij a high and beautiful 
screen of open tracery in white marble rises round the two tombs, or 
ratlier cenotaplis, of the emperor and his princess ; and in this marvel 
of marble, the carving has ^vnneed from the old geometric patterns to 
a trelKs-work of flowers and foliage, handled with great freedom and 
spirit The two cenotaphs in the centre of the efxquisite enclosure have 
no carving, except the plain Kalamddn^ or oblong pen-box, on the 
tomb of the Emperor Shdh Jahan, But both the cenotaphs are inlaid 
with flowers made of costly gems, and with the ever graceful oleander 
scroll. 

The^ Toftid of IhimidrUdrDauld rises on the left bank of the riven 
IIitimdd-ud-Dauld was the ivazir^ or prime minister, of the Emperor 
Jahdnglr, and his mausoleum forms one of the treasures of Indian 
architecture. The great gateway is constructed of red sandstone, inlaid 
with white marble, and freely employing an ornamentation of diagonal 
lines, which produce a somewhat unrestAil Byzantine eflect. The 
mausoleum itself in the garden looks from the gateway like n structure 
of marble filagree. It consists of two stories : the lower one of marble, 
inlaid on the outside with coloured stones chiefly in geometrical 
patterns, diagonals, cubes, and stars. The numerous niches in the 
walla are decorated with enamelled paintings of vases and flowers. 
The principal entrance to the mausoleum is a marble ardi, groined, 
and very finely carved with flowers in low relief. In the interior, 
painting or enamel is freely used for the roof and the dado of the wall^ \ 
the latter are about 3^ feet high, of fine w*hite marble inlaid with 
coloured stones in geometrical patterns. The upper storey consists of 
pillars of white marble (also inlaid with coloured stones), and of a 
series of perforated marble screens stretching from pillar to pillar. 
The whole forms ti lovely example of marble open filagree work. 

Akbar^s Tomb lies five miles from Agra, on the Muttra road, at 
SlKAIiDKx\ (^.1;.). 

Amongst the modem buildings may be mentioned the Government 
College on the Drummond Koad, the Central Prison, and the Judges' 
Courta The Catholic Mission and Orphanage is also of interest for its 
relative antiquity, having been founded as early as the reign of Akbar, 
through the influence of the Jesuit fathers, when the Portuguese were 
the only Europeans who had much communication with India. In the 
cemetery are many tombs of early date with Armenian inscriptions. 

Topiflatiotu—^y the Census of iSys, the total population of the city 
and station of Agra was returned at 149,008 soul^ of whom 79,344 
were moles, and 69,664' females. In z88i, the total population was 
returned at 160,303, including the troops in cantonments, and the 
suburbs of Tdjganj and Sbdhganj. Excluding the suburbs, the popula- 
tion consisted of 141,188 souls, of whom 77,368 were males and 
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(3^,820 females. Hindus, 97f37*; Aruhammadans, 38,328; Jains, locgi 
Christians, 4073 j * others,' 406. The city itself is remarkable for the 
comfort and solidity of its domestic architecture. The houses of the 
better classes arc three or four storeys high ; the upper floors being 
often decorated with canned balconies, and the lower floors are open, 
and sunounded by pillared verandahs, 

J/awtfir^uWf Trade^ etc . — Agra Is a great grain mart, whence traders 
to the south and west draw their supplies ; and it is a centre where the 
sugar or other |>roduce of Rohilkhand and the north converges, before 
being Anally dispersed to the places of consumption. It has also a 
large manufacture of shoes, pipe stems, and gold lace. But to Europeans 
the main ipuialiii of Agra is its inlaid mosaic work, like that of the Tdj, 
which 15 still as beautiftilly and deftly fabricated as in the days of the 
Mughal Emperors. From the minuteness and delicacy of the work, it 
is necessarily very exfiensive. The chief imports of Agra are sugar, 
tobacco, grain, salt, and cotton, while the exports consist, of darris or 
cotton car])ets, gold lace, and nrrought stone from the quarries of Fateh- 
pur Sikri, and the Bandioli hilLs. The city has hardly maintained its 
commercial position of late years, as it lies away from the main line of 
the East Indian Railway. It is connected by a branch line from 
Tdndia (distant 13 miles), which crosses the Jumna by a bridge; while 
the Rdjputdna State Railway from Bhartpur now affords access on the 
west, and the bTew Sindhia State Railway connects it with Bholpur 
and Gwalior on the south. When these lines are united with the 
Bombay system, their convergence at this point will doubtless render 
Agra once more the commercial metropolis of Northern India. In 
addition to these modern means of communication, the old imperial 
road through Muttra enters the town from the north-west^ while the 
Fatebpur Sikri and Bhartpur roads communicate with the western 
country. The Jumna is also used for heavy traffic, though superseded 
by tlie tailwaya foi passengers and light goo^ 

Mmuipaliiy . — Agm has a municipality of 25 members, of whom 8 
are official, and 17 elected by the taxpayers. In 1881-82 its gross 
income amounted to >^19,609, of which sum ;^i6,o8s was raised by 
octroi ; while its total expenditure was returned at ;£'i9,H4 ; incidence 
of taxation, as. sjd. per head of the population (160,303) within 
mumcipal limits. [For further information regarding Agra City, see 
the authorities which I have quoted at the end of the last article 
(Aora District) ; also a useful little handbook to Agra, by H- G. 
Keene, CS., Calcutta, 1878; and Fergusson's History of Indian 
Architecture (ed. 1876), a truly admirable work,] 

^ Agra Oanal. — An important irrigation work, available also for naviga- 
tion, m Delhi, Guig^on, Muttra, and Agra Districts, and Bhartpur 
State. The canal receives its supply from the Jumna river at Okla, 
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about lo miles below Delhi. The weir across the Jumna ii'as the first 
attempted in Upper India, on a river having a bed of the finest sand. 
The weir is about 800 yards long, and rises 7 feet above the summer 
level of the river. From Okla, the canal follows the high land between 
the Khari-nadf and the Jumna. Its course is fairly parallel with the 
Jumna throughout at a distance of from 3 to 12 miles from the river 
bank. The canal finally joins the Utanghan river about 20 miles below 
Agra. Navigable branches connect the canal with Muttra and Agm, the 
latter of which has a lock into the Jumna, so that, as the main line is 
itself navigable, boats can pass by it from Delhi into the Jumna again 
at Agra city. The canal was finally opened in March T874, and irriga- 
tion commenced from it in the following cold weather. It commands a 
total area of 375,800 acres as follows Delhi District, 8600 acres; 
Gurg^on District, 92,300 acres; Muttra District, rr4,2oo acres; Agra 
District, 1x3,100 acres; and Bhartpur State, 47,600 acres. The length 
of the main and branch canals is 140 miles, with 313 miles of distribu- 
taries, making a total of 453 miles. The capital account of the canal 
up to the 31st March 188 r, excluding interest, was ^^840,3 12, The 
Agra. Canal is now a reproductive public work« and in z 880-81 yielded 
a profit over expenses of ^27,401, or 3*40 per cent The area actually 
irrigated in that year was 141,405 acres. 

Agra. — Village in Khulnd District, Bengal, about i mile NfR of 
Kapilmuni, containing remains of old buildings supposed to be the 
residences of early settlers in the Sundarbans, 

Agra Barkhera.— Petty State or guaranteed Thikurate under the 
Bhopal Political Agency (Central India). Lat a 57' lon& 77* ja' e. 
The chief of the State holds the rank of Tbdkur, with a grant of 12 
villages from Sindhia, to whom he pays annually £$ 8 ^ as istamrdr dues 
or quit-rent In 1857 the then chief Thdkur, Cbattar S 4 I, joined the 
rebels, and his estate was confiscated ; the villages held from Sindhia 
were, liowever, aftenrards restored to the present chief, Thdkur Balwant 
Singh, who receives from Katwdi £yi^ and from Sindhia 
yearly. Estimated revenue, ;^7oo ; population (1881) about 4500. , 
Agradwip* — Inland in the Bli^iratht river, Nadiyd District^ Ben^ 
gal; scene of one of the principal annual fairs and festivals of the 
District, held iti April or May for a week, and attended by about 25,000 
pilgrims. Lat 25* 33' 45 '" to 37 '^*i long, 88’ 17' 15" to 88* r 9' 15" n. 

Agrah&ra V^filur>— Town in the Coimbatore idluk^ Coimbatore 
District, Madras Presidency. Lat. lo" 58' 30" n., long. 77* 3' 38" k. 
The population is mainly agricultural. Situated on the NOyil river, 
five miles south-east of Coimbatore, and near the FathamSr Railway 
junction. The wet lands of the village are of high value* 

Ag^rohlL — Ancient town tR,Fatehdbdd/2^jf/, Hissdr District, Punjab. 
Situated 13 miles north-west of Hissdr. Original seat of the Agarwdla 
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Baniy 4 s, and once a place of great importance. Remains of a fort still 
visible about half a mile from the existing village ; ruins and Mris half 
buried in the soil on every side, attest its former greatness. It has noiv 
lost all its former importance, and in i8Bi contained a population of 
only 1156 souls. Captured by Shahdb'ud-din Ghori in 1194, since 
which time the Agarwdia Baniyds have been scattered over the whole 
peninsula. The clan comprises many of the wealthiest men in India. 

Agror or Agron (tS'A/). — ^Frontier valley in the Mansahra of 
Hazdra Oislrict^ Punjab, comprising the upper basin of the river Kunhar. 
It consists of three branches of mountam glens, lo miles in length and 
6 in breadth. The lower portions fonn a mass of luxuriant cultivation, 
thickly dotted with villages, hamlets, and groves, and surrounded by 
dark pine-clad heights, whose depressions occasionally disclose the 
snowy peaks of the main range in the distance. These valleys are alike 
in thmr nature } they have no strictly level spaces, but consist rather of 
terraced flats which descend from the hills. Water is abundant and 
perennial, so that failure of crops seldom occurs. Lat. 34** 39' to 34* 35' 
15'' N. , long. 78° 58' to 73* 9' 30' E. The population chiefly consists of 
Swdtis and Giijars, and was returned at 10, £66 in t88i. Muham- 
madanism is the almost universal creed. Sole manufacture, common 
country doth; trade purely local, except a small export of grain. The 
valley is under the direct management of the Khdn of Agror,* but the 
British Government maintains a tMnd or police station under an 
inspector. Disturbances occurred in 1S68, which resulted in the 
temporary removal of the Khdn under surveillance to Lahore j but he 
has siace been restated to his authority in the valley, Agror is exposed 
to raids from beyond the frontier, and a military force is maintained for 
the preservation of order. Area, 41,285 acres, of which ao,8so are 
cultivated. 

Agdi&bA — A pass in the XJdipi Wuk, South Kdnara District, 
Madras Presidency, connecting Mysore with Kdnara. Lat. 13* 99' to 
13’ ap’ 30” N., long. 75* 6’ 30" to 75* S'.E. The trunk road from 
Mangalore to the Nagar division of Mysore meets this pass, and much 
coflee and sandal-wood are conveyed through it to the coast, the pass 
being practicable for wheeled vehicles. The distance from the bottom 
to the top is about 5 miles, and the parallels are so arranged that the 
ascent is nowhere more than i in 18 feet. 

AgiiStlsvaraitt . — TddtA in Travancore State, Madras Presidency. 
Area, 97 square miles ; population (1881) 78,979. 

A^a&piir-Mtlffbalpur.— Town in Moraddbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces. Population (1881) 5277, namely, Hindus, 2374; 
and Muhammadans, 3003 ; area of town site, 90 acres. 

Agwon.^Reveiiue circle, Rangoon District, British Burma, m.e. of 
mouth of Rangoon river. Sandy, and fringed wth belts of jungle and 
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high grass^ near the sea ; open plains^ slightly undulating towards the 
northi farther inlandi with marshes well hnown for their fisheries. 
The population is chiefly engaged in agriculturei fisheries^ and salt- 
making. Agwon has lately been divided into two revenue circles^ 
North and South Agwon. 

AhamB. — tribe of Shitn descent inhabiting the Assam valley; 
andf prior to the invasion of the Burmese at the commencement of the 
present century, the dominant race in that country. The great Sh^n 
nation otigmally occupied a tract of country extending from Tipperah 
in the west to Yunan and Siam in the east, known as the kingdom 
of Pong, with its capital at the city now called Mogoung by the 
Burmese on the upper waters of the IrrawadL The date of their first 
arrival in the Brahmaputra valley is variously given by dificrent 
authorities. Colonel Dalton in his Ethnolo^ of Bengal^ following 
Robinson^s JSsfory of Assafn^ states : * In the reign of Sukompha, the 
thirteenth sovereign of the Empire of Pong (who succeeded his father 
A.D. 777), his brother Samlonpha, who was the general of his forces, 
having subjugated Cachar, Tipperah, and Manipur, pushed aaoss the 
hills to the valley of the Brahmaputra, and commenced there a series 
of conquests by which the Shins gradually reduced the whole country 
from Sadiyd to Rdlmrdp to subjection.’ Robinson adds that Samlonpha, 
having effected a foothold in Assam, informed his brother of his suc- 
cesses, and announced his intended return. The Pong king, however, 
suspected his designs, and formed a conspiracy for poisoning Sam'* 
lonpha, which, coming to the latter’s knowledge, led to his remaining 
in Assam. From Samlonpha, the subsequent princes of the Aham 
dynasty are said to be descended. The Assam Census Report gives 
a different version, placing the advent of the Shdns nearly five centuries 
later. , That Report states the proximate cause of their invasion of 
Assam to have been a dispute as to the accession to the throne of the 
Pong kingdom in zaaB a.d. Chukapho, one of the claimants, being 
set aside, lefl his native country with a scanty following, and marching 
north-westwards across the Patkoi range, entered Assam. He reached 
it by the valley of the N^mnip river, a tributary of the Buri Dihing*^^ 
This legend probably records the last of a series of inroads from the 
Shin country. Chukapha, however, was the first ruler to assume the 
name of Aham, ^ the peerless,’ for himself and his people. He also 
gave the name, now altered to Asam or Assam, to the country. On 
the conversion of the Aham king Chatumla to Hinduism in 1654 
a dMne origin was discovered for his family by the Bxdhman priests; 
and a long list of forty>eight names leads down from Indra, the. king 
of the gods, to Chukapha, the first of the real Aham kings, Chatumla 
took the Hindu name of Jagadaya Singh ; and Bince then, Hindu titles 
and names have been assumed by the Aham princes and their people. 
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For a century and a half from 1228, the successors of Chukapha 
appear to have ruled undisturbed over a small territory extending 
along the Dihing riven In 1376, they first came into contact with 
the Chuuisi who then occupied the inhabited portions of Iiakhim- 
})ur and Sibsdgar, i^fter a struggle lasting 124 years* the Ahams finally 
overthrew the Chutid monarch in 1500, and made Garkoaon {q.v.) in 
Sibsdgar District their capital From that time the Aham kings ruled 
over the country between Sadiyd in Lakhimpur and Kalidbar in the 
north of Nowgong District The extension of their power westward 
down the valley of the Brahmaputra was very gradual, and by no means 
uniformly successful In 156J1 their newly acquired territory in Sibsdgar 
was ovemin, and their capital takenj by the Koch king, who, however, 
made no attempt to retain his conquests. In restoring their power, 
the Ahams entered into a struggle with the Ci^chdrls in Nowgong and 
Eastern Darrang* which ended in an alliance between them to defeat 
a threatened Muhammadan invasion in 16x5* The Ahams soon 
afterwards extended their power to Gauhdtl Half a century later, a 
second Muhammadan invasion under Mir Jumld, Aurangzeb's general, 
took place. But hlfr Jumlsi, after seizing the Aham capital, and im- 
posing a tribute upon its ruler, was forced to retreat to Godlpdr^ on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra. The Aham kings now held sway 
over the entire Brahmaputra valley from Sadiyd to near Godlpdrd, and 
from the skirts of the southern hills to the Bhutii frontier on the 
north. Their main strength, however, was on the borders of Sibsiigar 
and in Southern Lakhimpur, where the foundation of their power had 
originally been laid. The dynasty attained the height of its power 
under Kudra Singh, who is said to have ascended the throne in 1695, 
In the following century, the Ahams began to decay, alike from 
internal dissensions and from the pressure of outside invaders, An 
insurrection of a religious sect known as Modmdrtyda compelled the 
removal of the Aham capital from Garhgdpn to Rangpur, also in Sib- 
sdgar. Continuous iuternecine dissensions again forced the removal 
of the capital farther to the west, till it was finally fixed at Gaubdti 
in Kdmrdp, The Burmese weie called in to the assistance of one of 
the contending factions in 1810. Having once obtained a foothold 
in the country, they established their power over the entire valley, and 
ruled with merciless barbarity until they were expelled by the British 
in 1824-25. 

The Ahams retained the form of Government in Assam peculiar to 
the Shin tribes, and which may be briefly described as an organized 
system of personal service in lieu of taxation. (&a article Assam,) 
In all other respects their national customs succumbed to Hinduism, 
and they are now completely Hinduized in religion, although dis- 
tinguishable by their features from other Hindus, The Census Report 
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states that a special class of Ahains called Chasdaog arc found only 
in Sibsdgar District. *The name is a term of office denoting tlie 
guards or executioners who lived within the precincts of the Courti 
sleeping underneath the platform upon .which stood the bamboo palaco 
of the king. These people still retain some of their old liberties ; 
they drink strong liquor, eat swine's flesh and fowls, and bury their 
dead. But the national Shin deity, Chang or Song, whom Chutapha 
is said to have stolen and carried away with him from Mogoung, and 
to whose influence the success that attended his emigration is ascribed, 
has long been foigotten by all except a fmv of the Bailungs or 
astrologers, and the Dcodhas or priestly class, who still retain at least 
a tradition of their old faith, and some written records of their own 
language.* The total number of Ahams in Assam in x88i is returned 
in the Census Report at 179,283, of whom 117,87a were living in 
Sibsdgar, and 51,588 in Lakhimpur. [For further particulars regarding 
the Ahams, their system of administration, etc., see article Assam * 
Colonel Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of 1872 ; Robinson's 

Assam ; Report on the IVides of the North-Eastern Frontier of Bengal; 
the Bengal Cenm Report of 187 ^; and the Assam Census Report of 1881 ?^ 

Ahankaripiir (Gosait]ganj).F^Town in Faizdbild District, Oudh, 22 
miles from Faizdbdd town. Population (1881) 4280, df whom 12796 
were Hindus and 1455 Muhammadans. Named after its founder, a 
Barwdr chief called Ahankari Sil. Considerable export tr^e in hides 
to Calcutta. Government school. An important railway station on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. A consid^able market is springing up 
in the neighbourhood of the station. 

AhdT, — ^Ancient ruined city in Udaipur Native State, Rijputdna, 
lying 3 miles east of Udaipur town. It is said to have been founded by 
Asaditya upon the site of the still more ancient capital, Tamba Nagari, 
where dwelt the Tuai ancestors of Vikramdditya before he obtained 
Awinti or Ujjain; from Tamba Nagari its name was changed' to 
Anandpur, and at length to Ahdr^ which gave the patronymic of Ahdria 
to the Gehlot race. Vestiges of immense mounds still remain to the 
eastward called the Dhulkot (or fort destroyed by the ashes of a volcanic 
eruption), in which sculpture, pottery, and coins are found. Some 
very ancient Jain temples are still to be traced, erected apparently from 
the ruins of shrines still older j and the ground is strewed with the' 
wrecks of monuments and old temples whose stones have been used in! 
erecting the cenotaphs of the Rdnds. 

AMr. — Ancient town in Bulandshahr District, North- Western 
Provinces; lying on the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles n.e., of 
Bulandshahr. Population (z88i) 2736. Police station, post-office, 
school. Large fair in June, at which crowds assemble to bathe in the 
Ganges. The town abounds in temples, which are, however, of no great 
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antiquity nor of any architectural interest There is a small red sand> 
stone mosque, apparently of the time of Akbar. The town possesses 
no local trade, and it is now in a veiy decayed condition. A bridge of 
boats crosses the Ganges at this pioce in the dry months. Large 
tumult in the neighbourhood testify to its former importance ; probably 
the capital of a Hindu principality before the advent of the Musalmdns. 
The Nogar Brdhmans ofAhdr became Muhammadans under Aurangzeb, 
and retained their proprletaiy rights till 1857, when they forfeited their 
lands by complicity in the Mutiny. Their property was then conferred 
on Rdjd Gursahai Mall of Moraddbdd. 

Ahili. — Zamittddrlt constituting the southern portion of Chdndd Dis- 
trict, Central Provinces, Lat. 18° 57' 30' to ao' 52' 30* w., long. 79* S7 ' 
to 81* i'e. ; area, 367a square miles; villages, 309; occupied houses, 
470a; population (i 88 j) 35,896, namely 13,379 males and 12,517 
femalea Hilly on the east and south, and famed for its magnifioent 
forests. Much of the teak has been felled, but many thousand dne 
trees still remain. Inhabitants almost entirely Gonds; languages, 
Gondf and Teldgu. The proprietor is first in rank of the Chdndd 
eajaftuldrt, and is connected with the family of the Gond kings. 

AhirL — ^Forest in the chiefship of the same name, yielding teak of 
great value; two blocks named Pemaram and Mirkalld have been 
reserved by Government and marked out by boundary lines. Lat. 19" 
18' 30' to 19* 37' 4S' N., long. 8o* 7' to So* 13' 15" E. 

Ahirwaa. — ruined fort in Holkar’s dominions, in Central India. 
Lat. 33*31' N., long. 76*3 i'e. Situated in the pargand of Satwds, 
and distant from BigU 14 milea Celebrated as the last refuge of the 
Pinddri leader, Chitu, who was eventually killed by a tiger in the 
surrounding jungle. 

Ahiydii.— Village in Darbhangah District, Bengal. Lat. 36* 18' ir., 
long; 85* 50' 45” E. Population (1881) 3162. Scene of religious 
gathering, called Ahalydsthdn, attended by 10,000 people ; contains a 
line temple with images of Kimi and SM. 

Ahmad&b&d {Ahmedabad), — ^A District in tire Province of Gujardt 
(Gttterdt), Northern Division, Bombay Presidency, lying between at* ■ 
57 ' 30" and 23*24' 30" n. latitude, and 71* so' and 7a* 57' 30" E. 
longitude. Total area, 382 1 aquatc miles, with 9 towns and 853 villages. 
Population (t88i) 856,324, The chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of the District are at Ahtnoddbid dty, 

AhmaddtMid District is bounded op the west and south by the pen- 
insula of KrUhUwir, on the north by the northern divimon of the 
Baroda territory, on the north-east by tire Mdhl Kdntha territory, on 
the east by the State of Bdidsinor and the British District of Kaira, and 
on the south-east by the State and Gulf of Cambay. The boundary 
line is irregular, and two of the Sub-rUviaions — Pardntlj in the north- 
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east, and Ghoga (Gogo) in the south — ^are cut off from the main body 
of the District by the territories of nalire chiefs. The compactness of 
the District is also broken by several villages belonging to Baroda and 
Kdthiiwiir lying within it, while several of its own are scattered ia small 
groups beyond its own borders. 

Physitat AspetU > — ^The general appearance of the District shows that 
at no very remote period it has been covered by the sea. The tract 
between the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the Rann of Kachh 
(Cutch) is still subject to overflow in high tides. In the extreme south, 
and alw just beyond the northern boundary, ore a few focky hills. 
But between these points the whole of the District forms a level plain, 
gradually rising towards the north and east, its suriace unbroken by any 
inequality greater than a sand-hill. 

The chief feature of the District is the river Sabannati, which rises in 
the north-east, near the extremity of the Ardvalli range, and flows towards 
the south-west, falling Anally into the Gulf of Cambay. Its total course 
-is about 200 miles, estimated velocity in September s to 4 feet, with 
a discharge of from 1500 to 90,000 cubic feet per second, and the 
drainage area about 9500 square miles. The river has several tribu- 
taries both above and below Ahmaddbdd city, of which some are of 
considerable size. The Sdbormati is not navigable. In all parts of the 
District, except in the west, where the water is so salt as to be unfit 
even for the purposes of cultivation, wells exist in abundance, and in 
most places good water is found at a depth of about 35 feet. The 
District is also well supplied with reservoirs ond tanks for storing water, 
not only near towns and villages^ but in ouriying parts; these cover, an 
area of some 14,000 acres. Though in favourable years a sufficient 
supply of water is thus maintained, after a season of deficient rainfall, 
many of the tanks dry up, causing much hardship and loss of cattle. 
The only large lake in the District is situated in the south of the 
Viramgdm Subdivision, about 37 miles south-west of Ahmaddbad. This 
sheet of tvater, called the Nal, is estimated to cover an area of 49 
square miles. Its water, at all times brackish, grows more saline as 
the dty season advances, till at the close of the hot weather it has 
become nearly salt. The borders of the lake are fringed with reeds 
and other rank vegetation, affording cover to innumerable wild-fowl of 
every description. In the bed of the lake are many small islands, 
much used as grazing grounds for cattle during the hot season. In the 
north of the District, near the town, of Foidntij, in a hollow called the 
Bokh (//V. a fissute or chasm), are two smaller lakes, Of these, the 
larger .covers an area of about 160 acres, with a depth of 30 feet of 
sweet water; and, the smaller, with an area of '31 acres, is 8 feet deep 
in the rains and cold season, but occasionally dries up before the close 
of the hot weather, . 
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Geologicalljr, Ahmaddbid District is on alluvial plain, bounded on 
the south by a range of hills, about 700 feet in height; and in the 
north-east, by sandstone rocks close to the surface. 

With the exception of a quarry in the Viracngdra Sub-division, from 
which snwH stabs of stone are obtained for building purposes, Ahmad- 
abdd is without minerals. There are no forests in the District, but the 
common trees of Gujarat (Cuzerdt) ate found neat villages and in the 
iields. The domestic animals are cows, budaloes, oxen, camel^ horses, 
asses, sheep, and goats. The breed of cattle is held in esteem. Govern- 
ment stud Stallions are stationed in the District, and the efforts to 
improve the local breed, by the introduction of Arab sires, have been 
fairly successful. Tigers are found in the jungles in the north-east. 
The smaller kinds of game are obtained during the cold season in great 
numbers, especially quail, duck, and snipe. Fish abound. 

JBsiory , — ^Although Ahmaddbdd District contains settlements of very 
high antiquity, its lands are said to have been first brought under tillage 
by the Anhilwiri kings (746-1997 a.i>.). Notwithstanding their wealth 
and power, large portions remained in the hands of half independent 
Bhil chiefs, who eventually tendered their allegiance to the Emperor 
Akbar (1572), Except Gogo, all of its present lands were included 
in the district tarkdr of Ahmadibdd, some outlying portions being 
held in the position of tribiitaty chiefdoros, In the middle of the 
iSth century (1753)1 ^iter the capture of Ahmaddbid, the Peshwd and 
the Gdikwdi found it convenient to continue this distinction between 
the central and outlying parts. A reguLar system of management was 
introduced into the central portion, while the outlying chiefs tvere only 
called on to pay a yearly tribute and so long as they remained friendly, 
were left undisturbed. Until their transfer to the British, in 1803, the 
position of the border cbieAains remained unchanged, except that 
their tribute was gradually raised. The first English acquisition in the 
District was due to the aggression of the Bhiunagai chief, wbo,'intriguing 
to obtain a footing in Dholera, drove the people to seek British pro- 
tection. The Bombay Government was implored for years. to take 
possession of Dholera end to protect its inhabitants from their neigh- 
bour's aggressions. In 1802, the offer was accepted, the cession being 
sanctioned by the Gdikwdr, then the Peshwd’s Dq)nty. Sir Miguel de 
Sousa was sent to examine and report upon this new possession, and 
he was of opinion that the cession would be of little value without the 
addition of other adjoining estates. These were also .ceded, and in the 
following year, 1803, Dholka was handed over to the British for the 
support of a subsidiary force. In 1817, in order to provide for the 
regular payment of additional troops, the Gdikwdr granted to the 
English, in perpetual gill, his own os well as the Feshwi's share in the 
city of .Ahmaddbid, and in other portions of the District. The territoiy 
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acquired in 1802-3 remained under the Resident at Baroda till 1805, 
when it was included in the charge of the newly appointed Collector of 
Kaira, On the 1st of Januaiy 18 18, in consequence of fresh cessions 
of territoryj Alimaddb^d Ivas made a separate District In 1886-871 
this District will become open to resettlement, the first settlement 
having taken place in 1856-57. 

PopnlatU>n ^ — ^In 1857, the population numbered 65(^223, and 829,637 
in 1872. The Census of 1881 returned a total population of 8561324, 
or 224 peisons to the square mile. Of these, 729,493, or 85 *18 per cent, 
are Hindus; 83,942, or 9*80 per cent, Musalmdns; 652, or o*oS per 
cent., Pdrsis; 1528, or 0*18 percenti Christians; 38,470, or 4*49 per 
cent, Jains; 233 Jews; and 1996 aborigines. Males 439,3941 females 
416,930; dwelling in 199,996 houses; number of houses per square 
mile, 87*4; persons per occupied house, 4^28. Proportion of males to 
the total population, 51*31. Among the Hindus the males number 
375,879, the females 353,614; and Musalmdn males 42,086, females 

41,856. 

Among the Hindus, the merchant or haniyA class is the most influ- 
ential ; but, contraiy to the rule in other parts of Guzerdt, the Sardwak 
baniyds^ or Jain mercliants, are superior to the Meshri haniyds or 
Brdhmamcal tradeis, in wealth, 'hie wealthiest members of t>oth 
classes employ their capital locallyi supplying the funds by which the 
village usurers and dealers carry on their business. Those who do not 
possess sufficient capital to subsist solely by money-lending, borrow at 
moderate rates of interest from their caste^fellows of greater wealth, 
and deal in clotlv grain, timber, or sugar. The poorest of all keep 
small retail shops, or move from place to place hawking articles required 
by the rural population for their daily consumption, Besides engaging 
in trade, both the Sariwaks and Meshri baniyds are employed as clerks, 
either in Government or private offices. 

Although Ahmaddbdd is one of the first manufacturing Districts of 
the Bombay Presidency, the large majority of the people support them* 
selves by agriculture. Among the Hindus, the chief cultivating classes 
are the Kunbis, Rdjputs, and Rolfs. There is also in most parts , of 
the District a sprinkling of Musalmdn cultivators or Boris, as well as 
hlusalmdns of the common type. The Kunbfs, who number 109,690, 
or 12*8 per cent, of the total pq)ulation, are an important class. Many 
of them are skilled weavers and artisans, and some have risen to high 
positions in Government service, or have acquired wealth }n trade; but 
the majority are engaged in agriculture and form the bulk of the peasant 
proprietors in Guzerit. There is no real difference of caste between 
KUnbts and Pattlddrs, though Pattiddrs .will not iloW intermany with 
ordinary Kunbfs. Both classes are excellent cultivators. Immorality is 
uncommon among them, and crime rare. They are also more intelligent 
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and better educated than the rest of the ogricultoial population. The 
Kunbis are divided into three classes— LeAvds, Kadivds, and Anjdnda. 
Female infanticide, owing to the lutnous expenses atttiched to marriage, 
having been found prevalent among the Kunbis, the provisions of Act 
viii. of 1S70 were applied to the ICaddvd and Lewd Kunbfs. Two of 
the marriage customs of the Kaddvd Kunbls are deserving of notice: — 
(i) When a suitable match cannot be found, a girl is sometimes for- 
mally married to a bunch of flowers, which is afterwards thrown into a 
Avell. The girl is then considered a widow, and can now be married by 
the ndtrd (second marriage) form~a cheap process- (s) At other times 
they marry a daughter to a mmt already married, previously obtaining 
his promise to divorce her as soon as the ceremony is completed- The 
girl is afterwards given in ndtrd to any one who may wish to marry her. 
Next in position to the Kunbfs are the Kijputs, who still retain to 
some extent the look and feelings of soldiers. They are divided into 
two classes (i) Gsrdsiis, or landowners ; and (a) Cultivators. The 
former live a life of idleness on the rent of their lands, and are greatly 
given to the use of opium. There is nothing in the dress or habits of a 
cultivating Rijput to distinguish him ilrom a Kunbf, though, as fanners, 
they are far inferior in skill and less industrious. Their tromen, unlike 
those of the Gaidsids, are not confined to the house, but help their 
husbands in the labour of the field. The character of the Kolfs, as 
agriculturists, varies much in dilferent parts of the District. In the 
more central villages, their fields can hardly be distinguished from those 
cultivated by Konbis, while towards the frontier they ore little snpeiior 
to other aboriginal tribes. Crimes of violence are occasionally com- 
mitted among them; but, as a class, they have settled down in the 
position of peaceful husbandmen, — a marked contrast to their lawless 
practices fifty years ago. 

Classified according to caste, the chief among the Hindus were 
43,000 Brdhmans, 48,653 Rdjputs, 15,377 Chnmdrs, 7188 Shimpis 
(tailors), ii,6ai barbers, 109,690 Kunbik, 176,368 KoUs, 30,555 
KumbMrs (potters), 11,659 T^Abdis, 40,636 Mahirs, and 10,758 Sutllis 
(carpenters). Of the 83,943 Musalmdns, 77,326 are Sunnis and 66t6 
Shi^, Of the 1528 Christians, 559 are Europeans, 53 Eurasians, and 
9x6 are native converts. 

The language chiefly spoken is Guzeidthi, but in the towns Hindustdni 
is generally understood. 

■pere were in i88r, 863 inhabited State and alienated villages, 
giving on average of 0*33 to each square mile, and 993'4 inhabitants 
to each village. The total number of houses in i88i was 199,996 
occupied and i 34 >ofi 9 unoccupied, or an average of 87*4 to each 
square mile, and about 4 persons per bouse. 

The chief towns of the District are— (i> AhmadAbdd, population, 
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city 124^767^ cantonment 2S54; (a) Dholka, population 171716; (3) 
Viramgdm, population iS^ppo; (4) Dholcmi popolation iO}3oi; (5) 
DhandhiikU) population 101O44; (6) Gogo (GogM)i population 7063; 
(7)Paiintlji population 8353; (8} Moiisa, population 7031; and (9) 
Sinandi population 6984. 

Manufactures . — AhmaddMd holds an important place as a mamt- 
iacturing District. Except the prepacation ot salt^ carried on near the 
Ranni most of its manufactures are, however, centred in the city of 
Ahmaddbdd At Khdrdgord, about 56 miles north-west of Ahmadibdd, 
are situated the salt works, from which salt is distributed through 
Guzerdt. A railway has been carried into the heart of the works, and 
a large store has been built at Khdrdgord. Minor dep6ts have been 
constructed at Ahmaddbid, Broach, and Surat Other stations on the 
railway are supplied by a contractor Salt is sold at all dep6t$ and 
railway stations at one umform price of Rs. 3. 7. (6s. rod.) per 80 lbs. 
The salt is made not from sea water, but from brine, found at a depth 
of from 18 to 30 feet below the surface. This brine is much more 
concentrated than sea water, and contains in proportion about six 
times ns much salt Saltpetre is largely manufactured in the neigh* 
bourhood of the salt-works. The other manufactures are silk, gold and 
silver work, hardware, copper and biassware, pottery, woodwork, cotton 
cloth, shoes, blankets, soap, and paper. In 1881, there were four 
steam cotton mills, working 57,928 spindles and 684 looms. 

In consequence of the importance of its manufactures of silk and 
cotton cloth, the system of caste or trade unions is moye fully de^ 
veloped in Ahmaddbdd than in any other part of Guzerdt. Each of 
the different castes of traders, manufactuTers, and artisans, forms its own 
trade guild. AH heads of households belong to the guild. Every 
member has a right to vote, and decisions are passed by a majority 
of vote& In cases where one industry has many distinct branchea, 
there are several guilds. Thus among potters, the makers of bricks, 
of tiles, and of earthen jars, are for trade purposes distinct; and in 
the great weaving trade, those who prepare the different articles of 
silk and cotton form distinct associations, The objects of the trade 
guild ore, to regulate competition among the members, and to uphold 
the interest of the body in any dispute arising with other craftsmen, 
For example, in 1872, the doth dealers agreed among themselves, 
that they would reduce the rates formerly paid by them to the sizers 
or ti^is ; the sizers on their side refused to prepare cloth at the 
reduced rates. The dispute lasted for about six week^ and during that 
time the sizers remained out of work. The matter in dispute was at 
last settled, and a formal agreement by both parties was drawn up on 
stamped paper. Again, to modify the competition of the members of 
a craft, the guild appoints certain days as trade holidays, when any- 
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member who works is punished by fine* This arrangement is found 
In almost flll guilds. A special case occurred in 1873 among the 
Ahmaddbdd bricklayers. Men of this class in some cases added 3d. 
to their daily wages by working extra time in the morning* But several 
families were thrown out of employment j accordingly the guild met, 
and decided that as there was not employment for all> no man 
should be allowed to work extra time. The decisions of the guilds 
are enforced by fines. If the defender refuses to pay, and the members 
of the guild all belong to one caste, the offender is put out of caste. 
If the guild contains men of different castes, the guild uses ita 
influence with other guilds, to prevent the recusant member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received from fines, the different 
guilds draw an income by levying fees on any person beginning to 
practise his crafr. This custom prevails in the cloth and other 
industries. But no fee is paid by potters, carpenters, and other inferior 
artisans. An exception is also made in the case of a son succeeding 
his father, when nothing has to be paid. In other cases the amount 
varies, in proportion to the importance of the trade, from £,1 to ;^50. 
The revenue derived from these fees, and from fines, is expended in 
feasts to the members of the guild, and in charity. Charitable institu- 
tions or saddvarat^ where beggars are daily fed, are maintained in. 
Ahxnaddbid at the expense of the trade guilds. 

AgrMiure , — Exclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated 
within ita limits, Ahtnaddbad District contains a total area of 2,445,440 
acres, of which 607,83a acres are arable assessed Government land, 
and 73X,4Sfi acres or a total of 1,339,280 acres, of which 

1,24^316 acres were returned as cultivated in 188x^2. Of the culti- 
vated area, 9637 acres or 0*8 per cent were garden lands ; 1:1164,536 
acres or 94*3 per cent, were dry crop lands; and 60,578 or 5 per cent 
were rice lands. Of the total area, 248,635 acres or io*a i per cent, have 
been alienated by the State; and 1,400,416 acres or 57^ per cent ore 
cither tdlukddri^ te. held by large landowners, or wehwdsh held 
by chiefs of the classes who pay a tribute * instead of a regular 
assessment. 

The two principal varieties of soil ore the black and the white. In 
many parts of the District, both kinds occur within the limits of the 
same village ; but on the whole, the black soil is found chiefly to^vards 
the west; and the light-coloured soil in the east IVitb the help of 
water and manure, the light-coloured soil is very fertile ; and though 
during the dry weather, especially where subject to traffic, it wears into 
Q loose flne sand, yet after rain has flillen, it again becomes tolerably 
compact and hard. Two other varieties of soil are less generally dis- 
tributed; an alluvial deposit of the Sltbarmati river, the roost fertile 
soil in the District, easily irrigated, and holding water at the depth of 
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a few feet below the surface ; and ia the north-east of the Dislricti a 
red stony soil^ like that of Belgium in the south of the Presidency. 

As compared with the other British Districts of Guzerdt^ an important 
peculiarity of Ahmaddbdd is the great extent of land held by the class 
of large landholders called idlukdirs^ who own the lands of 387 
villages^ or 46*47 per cent, of the whole number in the District. Their 
possessions comprise the border land between Guzeiit Proper and the 
peninsula of Kdthidwdr. Historically! this tract forms 4 he coas^ 
where the dhbvis of the old Rdjput Principalities of that peninsula was 
worn and beaten by the successive waves of Musalmdn and Mardthd 
invasion.* But these estates are part of Kdthidwdr rather than of 
Guzerdtk Their proprietors arc Kdthidwdr chiefSi and their communi- 
ties have the same character as the smaller States of the western 
peninsula. The IdlukddA villages arc held by both Hindus and 
Musalmdns. Among the Hindus are the representatives of several 
distinct classes. The Chuddsamds are descended from the Hindu 
dynasty of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr^ subverted by the Musalmdn kings 
of Ahmaddbdd! at the end of the 15th centuiy; the Wdghelds are 
a remnant of the Solanki race! who lied from Anhilwdrd when that 
kingdom was destroyed by Ald-tid-dfn in 1297 AiD.; the Gohels 
emigrated from Mdrwdr many centuries ago ; the Jhdids! akin to the 
Wdghelds, were first known as Makwdrds} the Thdkards are the off- 
spring of Solanki and Makwdna families, who lost position by inter- 
marriage with the KoJfs of Mdhf Kdntha The Musalmdn families atie 
for the most part relics of the old Muhammadan nobles of Abmad- 
dbddi Besides these, there ore a few estates still held by descendants 
of favourites of the Mughal or Mardtbd rulers j by Molesaldms, con- 
verted Rdjputs of the parmdir tribe, who came from Sind about 
A.D. 1450; nnd by Musalmdn officers from Delhi, in the service of the 
Mardthds. All Pnrmdrs and Musalmdns ate called Kasbdtis, or men of 
the Kasbd or chief town, as opposed to the rural chiefs. There' are 
also other Koshdlis, who say that they came from Khoidsdn to Patan,, 
and received a gift of villages from the Wdgheld kings, 

Lando^vners of this dass are subject to the payment of a fixed quit- 
rent to Government. In other respects they are considered absolute' 
proprietors. In the course of time, the estates have become so sub- 
divided, that in most villages there are several shareholders^ mutually 
responsible for the payment to Government of the whole quit-rent. 
One of their number is 'generally appointed manager, and entrusted 
With the duties of collecting their shares from the dilTerent members. 
The first settlement of the District took place in 1856-57, and the next 
will take place thirty years after, in 1886-87. Under the shareholders 
are tenants, by whom the work of actual cultivatioh is carried on, and 
who receive from the landlord a share in the crops, varying from 40 to 
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jo per cent. In the yenr 1862 it was found necessary to adopt special 
ineasiires for the relief of many of the idhtkddrs^ who were sunk in 
debt; 469 estates were taken under the management of Government^ 
and a survey was undertaken and completed in 1865—66, with the view 
of ascertaining precisely the area and resources of the different villages. * 
The claims brought against the landlords were then enquired into, and 
the total amount awarded to the creditors fixed at ^136,040. Of 
this sum 28(963, or 9479 per cent of the whole, had, up to the 
end of 1876, been repaid, and of the £$$1^00 advanced by Govern- 
ment, only ;^t3,647 were outstanding. 

As in other parts of Guzerdt, there are in Ahmaddbdd two sets of 
agricultural operations — one ending in the early or kharif^ lasting from 
July to November; and the other in the late or rabi harvest, from 
November to March. The cultivating season is generally considered 
to begin immediately after the first fall of rain in June or Jnly. A 
month or two before this, however, manure is carted to the field, and 
left there exposed to the action of the sun ; and after a fall of rain, the 
manure is spread over the ground and ploughed in* The plough used 
is of the most simple construction, costing from 6s. to 8s. After two 
ploughings, each to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, tl\e ground is considered 
ready for the seed, which is sown by a drill plough. Several English 
ploughs have been distributed in the District, and they are appreciated 
by the cultivators, as the land is found to derive lasting benefit from 
deeper ploughing. The advantages of a free use of manure ore admits 
ted by the husbandmen ; but, at the same time, as a great part of the 
cowdung is burnt as fuel, the ground is but scantily manured. The 
District is not favourable for direct river irrigation, as most of the rivers 
flow in deep, narrow channels with sandy beds. At the same time, 
there are many spots along the course of the Sdbarmati, Khdri, and 
Bluldhar rivers, where, by means of a frame on the banks, water is 
raised in leather bags. Well water is also used to a considerable 
extent. Tlie irrigation from tanks and reservoirs is almost confined 
to the early part of the cold season, when water is required to bring 
the rice crops to maturity. The Government irrigation works in the 
north-eastern Sub-division of the District, constructed at a cost of 
^28,000, are designed to irrigate once in three years’ rotation 30,000 
acres. 

Tlie agricultural stock inthe possession ofthecultivators during 188 1-82 
was returned at 64,303 ploughs; 21,347 carts; £511539 bullocks; 
133,380 buffaloes; 85,926 cows; 7203 horses; and 73,077 sheep and 
goats. Of the total of £,248,216 acres under actual cultivation in the 
same year^ cereals occupied 602,761 acres, or 48*3 per cent.; pulses, 
7 ^>305 acres, or 5*8 percent; oil-seede, 23,000 acres, or i’8 per 
cent; fibres, 162,812 acres, or i3'o per cent; tobacco, 1293 acres; 
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sugar-cane, a 7 69 acres; indigo, aoo acres; other dyes, 495 acres; 
and miscellaneous crops, 4166 acres, In addition, 3911245 acres were 
fallow or under grass, 

Naiutvl Ctflamities . — During the post two centuries and a lialf, four* 
teen years have been memorable for natural calamities. Of these, three 
were in the 17 th, six in the 18th, and seven in the 19th centuries. In 
the r7th ccntuiy, the year 1639 is said to have been a season of great 
famine; and 1650 and 1686 were years of drought and scarcity. In the 
rSth century, 1718 and 1747 were years of scarcity, and 1771 was one 
of pestilence. The years 1714 and 1739 were marled by disastrous 
floods in the Sdbarmati. In 1755, extraordinarily hea\7 rains did con- 
siderable damage to the city of Ahraaddbdd. The famine, which reached 
its height in 1790-91, and from having occurred in Samvat 1S47, is 
IcQOwn by the name sattAlo^ lasted through several seasons. In the 
19th century, the years 1812-13 were marked by the ravages of locusts ; 
1819-20 and 1824-25 were yeors of insuflicient rainfall. In 1834, the 
rainfall was again short, and the distress was increased by vast swarms 
of locusts. In 1838, there was a failure of the usual supply of rain. In 
1 868, another disastrous flood of the Sdbarmati occurred. In September 
Ihe city of Ahmad&bdd and three eastern Sub*divisions were 
visited by extraordinary floods of the Sdbarmati river. Two iron bridges 
and a large portion of the town were washed away ; and throughout the 
District Toi villages sufiered very severely. In years of famine and 
scarcity, immigration from hUhfit' and other places is said to have 
added to the local distress, 

Roads^ Trade, Before the introduction of railways, the main 
route of the trade of Central India and Mdlwa passed through Ahmad- 
dbdd District. The general means of transit included carts drawn by 
two or more pairs of bullocks, camels, and pack bullocks. Tbiity 
years ago there were no made roads in the District; and during heavy 
rain the country became impassable to carts, and traffic was suspended. 
At present the means of communication are three — by toad, by rail, 
and by sea. Within the last few years, many good roads have been 
constructed ; and for internal communication, the common Guzer 4 t cart, 
drawn by two, and sometimes four bullocks, is stilUn use. In x88o-8i, 
there were 85 miles of metalled road, and 309 miles of road suitable for 
fair weather traffic only. The Bombay Baroda and Central India 
Railway runs through the District for a distance of 93 miles, the Rdjput- 
dna State Railway for a distance of 15I miles, and thd DhoU-Wadhwan 
branch of the Bluiunaga^Gondal Railway for a distance of about no 
miles. The seaports of the District are Dholera and Gogo; towns at 
one time of importance, but whose trade has of late years been falling 
offi The imports comprise sugar, piece goods, timber, metal, grain, 
cocoa-nuts, and molasses; the exports are cottoh, seeds, and grain* 
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of the same name, Bombay Presidency, 310 miles north front 
Bombayi and about 50 miles north of the head of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Lat *3* i' 45* w., long. 7a* 38' 30* E. Population (i88t) ia7,6ax, 
including 3854 in cantonments. 

Ahmaddbdd ranks Arst among the cities of Gozerdt* and is one of the 
most picturesque and artistic in the whole Bombay Presidency. It 
stands on the raised left bank of the Sibartnati river, about 173 feet 
above mean sea level The vralls of the city stretch east and west for 
rather more than a mile, and enclose an area of about a square miles. 
They are from 15 to 30 feet in height, with 14 gates, and at almost 
every 50 yards, a bastion and tower» The bed of the river is from 500 
to 600 yards broad i but except during occasional fresheSi the width 
of the stream is not more than 100 yards, To the north of the 
city, the channel keeps close to the right bank; and then, crossing 
through the broad expanse of loose sand, the stream flows close 
under the walls, im mediately above their $outh>westem extremity. The 
city is built on a plain of light alluvia! soil or the surface within 
the circuit of the walls in no place rising more than 30 feet above the 
iair-weather level of the river. From Its position, therefore, the city is 
liable to inundation. In 1875, the floods rose above tbe level of a large 
portion of the town, causing damage to 3887 houses, valued at about 
^58,308. Beyond the city walls the country is well wooded, the fields 
fertile and enclosed by hedges. The sur&ce of the ground is broken 
at intervals by the remains of the old Hindu suburbs, the ruins of 
mosques, and Musalmdn tombs. The walls of the dty were first traced 
by Ahmad Shih (1413-1443), the second of the dynasty Of the MnsaV 
min kings of Guserdt, on tbe site of the more ancient city of Ashiwal, 
In A.n, i486, they were put into thorough repair by the greatest of his 
successors, Mahmtld Shih Begdra ; and at a cost of .,^25,000 were, in 
the year 183a, again restored under the British Government. In 1573, 
Abmaddbdd was, with the rest of Guzerdt, subjugated by Akbar. 

During the i6th and 17th centuries, Ahmaddbdd was one of 
the most splendid cities of Western India. There were, according 
to Ferishta, 360 different wards, each surrounded by a wall. The decay 
of the Mughal Empire, and the rise of tbe Martthd power, led to 
disastrous changes. Early in the x8th century, the authority of tbe 
Court of Delhi in Guxerdt had become merely nominal ; and various 
leaders, Musolmdn and Maidthd, contended for the possession of Ahmad' 
dbdd. In tbe year 1738, the city fell into the hands of two of these 
combatants, Ddmdji Gdikwdr and Momin Khan, who, though of 
different creeds, hirf united their armies for the promotion of their 
jrersotial interests, and now exexmsed an equal share of authority, and 
divided the revenues between them. The Marithk chief, DflroAji 
Gflihwdr, having subsequently been imprisoned by the PeshwA, the 
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agent of his Mughal partner took advantage of his absence^ to usurp 
the whole power of the city, but permitted Ddmdjl^s collector to realize 
his mastei^s pecuniary claims. DdmdjJ, on obtaining his liberty, united 
his forces with those of Raghundth Rdo> who was engaged in an expe* 
dition for establishing the Peshwd’s daims in Guzerdt. In the troubles' 
that followed, combined Mardthd armies gained possession of Ahmod- 
dbdd in 1753. The city was subsequently recaptured by Momin Khdn 
in 1755-56, and finally acquired by the Mardthds in 1757* In 1780, it 
was stormed and captured by a British force under General Goddard. 
The British, however, did not then retain it. The place tvas restored 
to the Mardthds, with whom it remained till 181S, when, on the 
overthrow of the Feshwd's power, it reverted to the British Govern- 
ment 

In the days of its prosperity, the city is said to have contained a 
population of about 900,000 souls j and so great was its wealth, that 
some of the traders and merchants were believed to have fortunes of 
not less than one mlUion sterling. During the disorders of the latter 
part of the 18th century, Ahmaddbdd suffered severely, nnd in 1818, 
when it came under British rule, was greatly depopulated and a 
melancholy wreck. In 1831, it contained a population of 97,048, in 
187a of 1x6,873, and in 1881 of 124,767 souls in the city, and 2854 in 
the cantonments. The Hindus, numbering 86,544, or 67*81 per cent 
of the entire population^ form the wealthiest and most influential class. 
The Sardwaks or Joins come next in the order of importance, being 
the wealthy traders, merchants, and money-lenders of the town. The 
Kunbi caste supplies a large proportion of the weavers and other 
artisans. Though the majority of Musaltndns, who number 371X94, Or 
21*25 entire population, seek employment os weavers, 

labourers, and peons, there are a few wealthy families who trade in 
silk and piece goods, 

Ahmaddbdd is the head-quarters of the Guzerdt Jain or Sardwak 
sect, who have upwards of 120 temples here. Though in and around 
the city there is no place deemed holy enough to draw worshippers from' 
any great distance, no less thou twenty-four fairs are held, and every 
third year the Hindu ceremony of walking round the city barefooted is 
observed. 

The peculiarity of the houses of Ahmaddbdd is, that they are generally 
built in blocks or jtol^ varying in size from small courts of from five to 
ten houses, to large quarters of the city containing as many as to , 000 
inhabitants. The larger blocks are generally crossed by one main street 
wdrii a gate at each end, and are subdivided into smaller courts and 
blocks, each with its separate gate brandling off from either side of the 
chief thoroughfare. 

Ahmaddbdd was formerly celebrated for its commerce and manufac- 
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tures {n cloth of gold ami silver, Anc silk and cotton fabrics, articles of 
gold, silver, steel, enamel, motheT-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and -fine 
troodwork. The prosperity of Ahtnaddbkd, says a native proverb, 
hangs on three thread$~-silk, gold, and cotton ; and though its mana- 
factures are now on a smaller scale than formerly, these indastries still 
support a Urge section of the population. All the processes connected 
with the manufacture of silk and brocaded goods are carried on in the 
city. The raw silk comes through Bombay from Chinn, Bengal, Bussorah, 
And BokhjlTa, the yearly supply of about aoo,ooo lbs. of silk being 
valued at ;^i5o,ooo. Bokhdta silk has but recently been introduced 
in $ro.ril quantities. It arrives ready made for weaving, and is used 
only for the woof. Of both the white and yellow varieties of China 
silk, the consumption is large. Bussorah silk arrUes in a raw state. 
The best is valued at 36s. to 38s. a pound. The Bengal silk holds 
almost the same position in the market as silk imported from Bussorah. 
Ahmaddbdd silk goods find a nutrket in Bombay, Kdthidwdr, Rdiputdnn, 
Central India, Ndgpur, and the Nizdm’s Dominions. 

The manuUcture of gold and silver thread, which is worked into the 
richer varieties of silk cloth and brocade, supports a considerable 
number of people. Tin and electrO'plating is also carried on to some 
extent. Many families are also engaged as handdoom weavers, working 
up cotton doth. In addition, four steam factories, established within 
the last twenty years, give employment to about aooo hands in spinning 
and weaving. Black-wood carving is another important industry, and 
the finest specimens of this class of work may here be seen. 

The common pottery of Ahmaddbdd is greatly superior to most of 
the earthenware mnnufoctures of Western India, The clay is collected 
under the walls of the town, and is fashioned into domestic utensils, 
tile^ bricks, and toys. To give the day a bright colour, the potters use 
red ochre, or rame/u\ white earth, or Mdrt\ and mica or airaiy 
singly or mixed together. No glaze is employed, but the surface of the 
vessels is polished by the friction either of a piece of bamboo or of a 
siring of agate pebbles. A few of the potters ate Musalmin^ but the 
majority are Hindus. A considerable manufacture of shoes and leather 
work generally gives employment to a large number of the people. 

Ahmaddbdd has long been famous for its manufacture of paper, which 
is exported to various parts of the Bombay Presidency, including the 
Native States of Guzenlt, Kdthidwdr, and Cutch. A small quantity finds 
its way into the territories subject to Sindhia and Holkar, In con- 
sequence of foreign competition, the manufacture has of late years 
dedined. At present, its use is confined to the Nntive States, and the 
native mercantile classes, whose system of book-keeping and mode of 
binding require tough and close-grained paper. For the same reason, 
though stamped paper is now imported from England, the vernacular 
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registers in Government offices are still kept on Ahmaddb^ paper. 
Six kinds ore manu/acturedj chiefly from jute ragS| in sheets lyj* to 2g^ 
inches long, and in breadth from x6 inches to 37I inches. The price 
of a sheet varies, according to size and quality, from |d. to s^d. Raw 
jute or other fibre is seldom worked up^ the material commonly used 
being old gunny bags and other kinds of jute sackcloth, mixed with 
pieces of damaged European paper. The craft, like many other 
industries in Ahmaddb^d, is a guild monopoly. The workers are all 
Muhammadans, and the trade is regulated by an association called the 
paper guild, Mg/iim jamdt 

There are within municipal limits about 27} miles of road fit for the 
passage of wheeled vehicles. The principal streets run across the town, 
from north to south. The Oliphnnt road, 40 feet broad, with side footi* 
paths, runs from west to east. It docs not pass through the thickly 
peopled parts of the city, but rows of bouses are gradually rising on 
either side of it. The streets are kept well watered, and are lighted at 
night by kerosene oil lamps. There are in all 64 Hindu caste lodges, 
and 14 markets. Besides the chief market places near the centre of 
the city, gmin markets are held in open spaces. There are two libraries 
in the city, the principal one being located in the Institute^ 

the upstairs hall of which is used for public lectures and meetings. 

The military cantonment is situated to the north of the city, at a. 
distance of 3^ miles. The road leading to the cantonment, lined, with 
avenues of fine trees, forms a favourite resort of the inhalfitantB, both 
in the morning and evening. The camp is the head-quarters station 
of • the Northern Division of the Bombay Army, commanded by a 
Major-General. 

The total yearly income of the dty municipality amounted in 188 1-8 » 
to ^28,449, and the expenditure to £ 4 AA 9 ^l incidence of municipal 
taxation, 4s. yd. per head. There are, besides the usual public offices, 
two churches, an arsenal, a hospital, a lunatic asylum, an asylum for 
lepers, two dispensaries, and 18 Government and missionary schools, of 
which 4 are girls* schools; in addition, about 100 ]7rivate achools are 
taught by BMbmana. A home for animals, called the is 

another interesting institution of the city. 

The welUvater is brackish and unfit for drinking. The ^ richer 
classes use for drinking purposes raimwater stored in cisterns in their 
own houses ; the lower orders obtain their, supplies either direct from 
the river, or from the water pumped into the city at the expense^ of the 
municipality. 

The AfrhUeciure of Ahmad^b^d illustrates in a very Interesting and 
characteristic manner, the result of the contact of Saracenic with Hindu 
forms. The vigorous aggressiveness of Isldm, here found itself' con- 
fronted by strongly vital Jain types, and submitted to a compromise 
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in which the latter predominate. Even the mosques are Hindu or 
Jain in their details, with a Saracenic arch thrown in occasionally, not 
from any constructive want, but as a symbol of Isldm. The exquisite 
open tracery of some of the windows and screens, form memorials — 
which no one who has seen them can forget— of the wonderful jrlasticity 
of stone in Indian hands. ' The Muhninmtkdans,* says Mt, James 
Fergusson, ‘ had here forced themselves upon the most civilised and tlie 
most essentially building race at that time in India; and the Chilukyds 
conquered their conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms and orna- 
ments which were superior to any the invaders knew or could have 
introduced. The result is a style whidi combines all the elegance and 
finish of Jain or Cbdlukyan art, with a certain largeness of conception, 
which the Hindu never quite attained, but which is characteristic of the 
people, who at this time were Subjecting all India to their sway.' The 
exigencies of space preclude any attempt at detailed description. 

The following list of the remains of most interest in the city and 
its neighbourhood, has been supplied by the Archieological Surveyor: — 

1 . Mosques — (i) Ahmad Shdh; (a) Haibat Khftn ; (3) SayyidAlam; 
(4) Mdtik Alum; {5) Rdnl Isni (not Sipri); (6) Sldi Sayyid; (7) 
Kutab Shdh ; (8) Sayyid Usm&ni ; (9) Mid Khdn Chishti ; (10) Stdi 
Bash ; (11) Muhddz Khdn ; (la) Achat Bibi; (13) Dastde Khdn ; (14) 
Muhammad Ghaus, and the Queen's and Jsmd Mosque. 

IL Tombs — (i) Ahmad Shdh i. ; (a) Ahmad Shdh's Queen \ (3) 
Dariyd Khdn; (4) Asam Khdnj (5) Mfo Abiij and (6) Shdh Wazfo 
ud'dfn. 

III. Miscellaneous — ^iVndent well of Mdtd-Bhawdni at Asdnva ; the 
Tin Darwdid, or Triple Gateway; the Kdnkarid Tank, about a mile to 
the south-east of the city ; Dadd Harir’s Well ; the Shdbi Bagh ; Azim 
Khdn’s Palace, now used as the jml ; Tombs of the Dutch, and the 
temples of Swdmi Ndrdyati and Sdntidds. 

IV. Mausoleums in the neighbourhood — (i) Sirkej (ShaikeJ), about 
5 miles from Ahmaddbdd ; (a) Bdtwd, about d miles from Ahmaddbdd j 
and (3) Shdh Alam’s buildings, situated half way between Ahmeddbdd 
and Bdtwd. [For details see AreAHteture of AhnteMidd, by Messrs. 
Hope and Fergusson. London; John Munay, 1866. Also the 
section on Ahmaddbdd city in the Bombay GazeUttr^ vol. iv. 1879, 
which I have referred to at the end of the last article, 

Ahma^arh. — ^Village in Buiondsbahr District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces ; distant s8 miles south-east from Bolandshahr, and 6 miles north 
fromPahdsu, Post-office and school. Weekly market North of the 
village is a small lake, on the borders of which are ruins of fine build- 
ings founded by Ani Edi, the Badgdjar Edja of Andpshahr, and named 
after his title of Ahmad Klidni, 

AhBMdnagar (jdAwerfwrgm -).— a District in the Deccan, or Central 
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Division, Bombay Pnssiclency, lying between i8* ao' o" nnd 20“ o' o" k. 
tet., and 73“ 43' 40*' and 75“ 45 ' S^" ^ long. Area* 6666 square miles. 
Population (18S1) 751,228 soula 

To the north-west and north lies Ndsik District; on the north-east 
the line of theGoddvari river separates Ahmadnagar from the Domi- 
nions of the Niz^m. On the extreme east, from the point where the 
boundaiy leaves the Godd\’ari to the extreme northern point of the 
Sholdpur District, it touches the Nlzdm^s Dominions, a part of the 
frontier being marked by the river Sfna. On the sbuth-east and south- 
west lie the districts of ShoUpur and Poona, the limit towards Sholdpur 
being marked hy no natural boundary. But to the south-west, the line 
of the Bldma, and its tributary the Kerd, separates Ahmadnagar from 
Poona; and farther north the District stretches westwards, till its lands 
and those of Thdnd (Tanna) District meet on the slopes of the SahyddrL 
hills. Except in the east, where the Dominions of the Mixdm run in- 
wards to within ten miles of the city of Ahmadnagar, the District is 
compact and unbroken by the territories of Native States, or outlying 
portions of other Britisli Districts. 

Physical Aspeds. — ^I’he principal geographical feature of the District 
is the chain of the Sahyddri hills, which extend along a considerable 
portion of the western boundary, throwing out many spurs and ridges 
toAvards the east. Three of these spurs continue to run eastwords 
into the heart of the District, the valleys between them forming the 
beds of the Praward and Mdid rivers. From the right bank of the 
Miild, the land stretches in hills and elevated plateaux to the Ghor river, 
the sonthern boundary of the District. Except near the centre of the 
eastern boundary, where the hills rise to a considerable height, the 
surface of the District eastwards, beyond the neighbourhood of the 
Sahyidrt hills, becomes gradually less broken. The highest peaks in 
the District are In the north-west ; the hill of Kalsubii, believed to attain 
a height of more than 5000 feet above the level of the sea ; and the 
Mardthd forts of Kild Pattd and Harischandragarh. Farther south, about 
18 miles west of the city of Ahmadnagar, the hill of Pdrner rises about 
500 feet above the surrounding table-land, and 3240 feet above sea 
level. 

'i'he chief river of the District is the Goddvarj, which for about 40 
ini les forms the boundary on the north and north-east. Farther south, the 
streams of the Frawaid and Mdid, flowing eastwards from the Sahyddri 
hills along two parallel valleys, unite, and after a joint course of about xs 
miles fall into the Goddvari in the extreme north-east of the District. 
About 25 miles below the jnnedon of the Praward, the Goddvari 
receives on its right bank the river Ghor, whidi rises in the high 
land in the east, and has a noitherly course of , about 35 miles. The 
southern parts of the District are drained by twq main rivers, the Shia 
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and the Kerd, both tributaries of the Bbima. Of these, the Sfna, rising 
in the high lands to the right of the Mdid, flows in a straight course 
towards the south'cast. The river Kera, rising in the Sahyddri range and 
flou'ing to the south-east, sejiarates the Districts of Ahmadnagar and 
Poona. The Bhima itselfi with a winding course of about 35 miles, 
fornis the southern limit of the District. Besides the main rivers, there 
ate several tributaty streams and watercourses, many of which in ordi- 
nary seasons continue to flow throu^iout the year. Except in some of 
the villages situated in the hl^ lands, where water is scarce, the District 
is fairly supplied with streams and wells. 

There are np minerals or quarries deserving notice. Though 
there are no large forests, a considerable area of hill land, covered 
with small trees, has been set apart to form State reserves. Of domestic 
animals, the bullocks, varying in value from to are small 
and weak, two pairs of them being required to draw a plough. The 
horses, especially those bred near the river Bhima, though small, 
am strong, and formerly mounted the famous Mardthd cavalry. Pains 
are taken by Government to improve the local breed, nine stallions 
being stationed in the District for this purpose. There is also a breed 
of ponies, strong and enduring, and well suited to the wants of the 
people. In the forests and mountains there are tigers, beats, panthers, 
and bison, and in the plain country wolves abound. The rivera 
contain considerable quantities of fish, for the most part of an inferior 
description. 

History.^K summaiy of the chief events in the history of the 
District, which from *508 to 1636 formed one of the Musalmrfn 
kingdoms of the Deccan, will be found in the artide on the City of 
Ahmadnagar. On the fall of the Peshwd's power in 1817, the country 
was formed into a British District. 

ilisis« 4 rfAw.-^The Census of 1873 returned a total population of 
773 . 93 * persons, or 116-43 to the square mile The next regular 
general Census, of i88r, showed a total population of 751,238 in an 
area of 6666 square miles, the average density being ita-dp persons 
per square mile ; the males numbered 381,602 ; the females 369,636, 
and the percentage of males was 50-79. Of the total population in 
1881, 684,184, or 9fo7 per cent., were Hindus; 39,593, or 5-37 per 
cent.Musalingnsj rypWrsls; is, 497 ,or 2-06 per cent., Jains; 4821, or 
0-64 per cent, Christians ; 65 Jews ; 8 Sikhs ; and 6876, or 0-91 per cent., 
aboriginals. Classified according to castes, the BnUimans numbered 
32,581 ; Biljputs, 2794 ; LingAyat, 3229 ; Kunbf, 304,818 ; Kolf, 26,753 i 
M 4 U, 32,639 ; BanjArl, 30,073 ; Shtmpi, 3451 ; Dhobi, 4041 ; Nhivi, 
7928; Koshti, 7933 , Kumbhir, 6068; Lohdr, 3802; Sondr, 81395 
Sutdr, 7858 ; Tell, 7306 ; Chamdr, 13,523 j Dhdngar, 39,537 5 Mdng, 
19,165; Mahdr, 62,091; and ‘other' Hindus (low castes), 59,881. 
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T]ie bulk of the population belongs to the Mardtha race, who are 
generally cultivators and artificers, and, os a rule, darker in complexion 
than the BnUimans. Besides the low or depressed castes, — Mohir, 
Mdng, Dhdngar, Cbamdr, and lUmosi, — there are many wandering 
tribes, of which the chief are called Waddri, Kaikddi, and KoldtL Of 
hill tribes, beside Bhfls, the 71 idkurs, Wdralis, and Kathodis may be 
mentioned] they form a distinct race, generally met with in the wilder 
tracts of the western District. The members of these tribes are still 
fond of an unsettled life, and have to be carefully watched to prevent 
their resuming their predatory habits, With the exception of a few 
Bords wlio engage in trade and are well-to-do, the Musalmdna are in 
poor circumstances, being for the most part sunk in debt. Since the 
District has come under British management, there has been a large 
immigration of Mdrwdrts. These men come by the route of Indore and 
Khdndesh, nnd are almost entirely engaged in money-lending, and 
trading in cloth and grain. 

Of the Musalmdns, 39,545 are Sunnis, and 47 Shids. The Pdrsis are 
all Shdhanshdhi, and the Jews are all Beni-Israel. Of the Christian 
population, the greater number have been converted from the Mahdr 
and Mdng low-castes since 1831, by missionaries belonging to an 
American Society. Mardthd is the general language of the country, 
though some of the hill tribes in the west speak a dialect of their own. 

There were, in 1881, 1334 inhabited State and alienated villages, 
including 7 to^vns, giving on average of one village to five square miles, 
and 563*13 inhabitants to each village. The villages arenas a rule, 
surrounded by high mud walls ; but of late years these fortifications 
have been allowed to fall into disrepair. The total number of occupied 
houses in x88x was 105,386, and of unoccupied, 29,408, or an average 
of 20*20 to each square mile ; number of persons per occupied house, 
7*12. The cost of building a large stone house of the better class is 
reported to vary from ;^4oo to £%oo. The houses contain, for the 
most part, very scanty furniture. Even the dwelling of a well-to-do 
trader has but little except a small stock of brass vessels, some beds of 
the cheapest description, and a few ra^iis or cotton^tufied quilts. 
Unlike the artisans of Guzerdt, the mechanics of Ahmadnagar do nqt 
associate together in trade guilds. 

The chief towns of the District are — (i) Ahmadnagar city, with a 
population of 32,903 souls in city and 4589 in cantonments ; (a) San* 
gamner, population 8796; (3) Pdtbardi, population 6734; (4) Kharda, 
population 5562] (5) Shrlgonda, population 5278; (6) Bhingdr, 
population 5106 ] and (7) Sonai, population 5483. 

The staff of village servants includes, as a rule, the head man {pdtet^ ] 
the accountant {kuikarni ) ; the family priest {jashi or bMt ) ; the potter 
{JiHvtbMr)\ the barber ] the carpenter ; the blaclumith , 
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{loMr^ ; the shoemaker (fhamir) j the tnUor {siiutpt) j the washerman 
[parity the sweeper (Ma/tf/); the ^vatchtnan {rgktno&lddry, the Husal' 
njdn priest (milU ) ; the temple keeper C?ww). Villagers join together 
to build temples or dig wellsi The ridi give a contribution in money, 
while the poor supply their labour. Depressed castes, such as Mahdrs, 
Mings, Ch.imdis, and Dhingars, are not allowed to draw water from 
the village tank. In most villages, the head man still possesses much 
influence. He is on all occasions put forward as the official represen- 
tative of his village. He is also the social head, and on the occasion 
of a wedding in his family, or of the birth of a son, gives a dinner to die 
whole community. The village council {fnndtdyai) decides questions 
of caste and sometimes of money disputes, The Muhammadan priest or 
nutM, besides attending the mosque, kills the sheep and goats ofiered 
by the Hindus as sacrifices to theh gods. So thoroughly has this 
strange custom been incorporated with the village community, that 
Mardthds generally decline to eat the flesh of a sheep or goat unless its 
throat has been cut by a mulld or other competent Musalmdn. 

^//■/V«////nr.-'^£hcclusive of lands belonging to other territory situated 
within its limits, Ahmadnagar l^strict contains a total area of 4,366,340 
acres, of which 3,519,379 acres ate arable assessed land, and the re- 
mainder uncultivable waste. Of the arable assessed land, 3,378,135 
acres were in 1881^3 under cultivation. The soil varies much in 
different parts of the District. Toivarcis the north and east, it is as a 
rule a rich black loam ; while in the hilly parts towards the west, it is 
frequently light and sandy. By reason of this variation in soil, it is 
said that a cultivator with ten acres of land in the north of the District 
is better oif than, one with a holding twice as large in the south. 
.Though a single pair of bullocks canuot till enough land to support a 
family, many culttvatois have onty one pair, and manage to get their 
fields ploughed by borrowing and lending bullocks among eodi other. 
Garden lands are manured; but, as a rule, for ordinary dry crops 
nothing is done to enrich the soil. Cultivators are employed in 
ploughing in March, Airril, and May j in sowing the early kharifemp^ 
in July ; and in harvesting the early crops from November to February. 
There are no tanks for irrigation, but there is a good deal of irrigation 
from wells, especially in the northern parts. The District, though 
possessing in many parts a fertile soil and a fair supply of water, not 
unfrequently suffers from drought To meet this evil, three large 
irrigation works hnve been constructed by the Government. These 
works together can supply 41,510 acres, but in 1876 water was used 
for less than 500 acres. The ordinary Bombay land revenue system 
prevails throughout the District. Lands are held under the survey 
tenure, bearing rents fixed as far as possible according to the intrinsic 
value of the soil, and liable to reirision at the expiry of a lease generally 
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of thirty years* duration. "The first settlement took place In 1843-44, 
and resettlement operations are now in. progress; they were coni* 
nvenced in 1876-77, the total cost up to 1881-82 being 
In 1881-82 the gross land revenue receipts were ;^3Ti66i ; after the , 
re-settlcmcot, the receipts in that year amounted to ;£43>Z4o ; the total 
increase of \axid revenue resulting from the resettlement being £$5^2 ^2 
since 1876-77. 

The stock in the possession of the cultivators of State villages during 
the year 1881-^82 was returned at 59,333 ploughs; 22,294 carts; 
246,228 bullocks; 421231 buffaloes; 163,540 cows; 17,451; horses ; 
417,197 sheep and goats ; and 8066 asses. The staple crops are wheat 
(IViticum vuigare) and gram (Cicer arietinum), in the vicinity of the 
rivers Goddvari and fihtma; Indian millet or jodr (Sorghum vuigare) 
throughout the rest of the District, except in the inferior soils near the 
hilts, where the chief crop is millet or ddjra (Holcus spicatus). These 
grains are grown both on dry and irrigated lands. Among other 
products, sugar-cane, /(f/i (Piper betel), and vegetables of many kinds 
are raised in irrigated land. In some of the superior soils near the 
Godivari, hemp (Crotalnria juncea) is sown. In the north-east, cotton 
(Gossypium hertweeum) and inferior rice (Oryisa $ativa) are cultivated 
to a small extent. Of the area under cultivation in 1881-82, inclusive 
of the acreage twice cropped (11,485), grain crops occupied 1,662,250 
acres, or 72*96 per cent; pulse^ 162,165 acres, or 7-12 per cent; oil 
seeds, 88,226, or 3*87 per cent; cotton and other fibres, 38,682 eerjes, 
or 1*69 per cent; tobacco, 6428 acres; and miscellaneous crops, 
11,937 acres, or 0*52 per cent 

Ahmadnagor District is not subject to blights or floods. Occasion- 
ally wheat is aflected by a disease called iduiiirtt. Under this disease, 
os the name implies, the grain turns a copper colour and withers away. 
Though the country is liable to drought, scarcity, deserving the name 
of a famine, has seldom occurred since the District came into the hands 
of the British. In 179X1 1793, and 1794, there was much misery 
owing to the increase in the price of grain, occasioned by the disturbed 
state of the country. A few years later (1803-04) the depredatipns of 
the Pinddrls, who accompanied the army of Holkor, caused much 
suffering, and so severe was the distress that children are said to have 
been sold for food. The price qf wheat rose to 4$. a pound. The last 
severe famine occurred in 1877. The prevailing prices of produce in 
the District in 1881-82 were, for ^heat, 5s. id. per mound of 82 lbs. 
for rice, best, 8s. lo^d. ; common, 7s. 3|d. ; MjA, as. lojd. , jodrit 
3S. 3d. ; gram, 3s. 3d. ; split peas (M/), 45., 3|d. ; salt, 6s. gd. ; and 
flour (wheat), 5s. lojd. . 

— In former days a considerable trade between Upper 
India and the seaboard passed through this District. The canieis 
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were a cla&s of Batij^ris called Lumdns» owners of herds of bullocks* 
But since the opening of the two lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, the course of traffic has changed. Trade is carried on almost 
entiiely by means of permanent markets. From all parts of the 
District, millet and gram are exported to Poona and Bombay. The 
imports consist cliiefly of English piece-goods, tin sheets, metals, 
groceriesj salt, and silk. The chief manufacturing industries are the 
wearing of sdns or women’s robes and inferior turbans, and the manu- 
facture of copper and brass pota Weaving is said to have been 
introduced into the District soon after the founding of the city of 
Ahmadnagar (a.d. 1494) by a member of the Bhdngrid family, a man 
of considerable means, and a weaver by caste. Of late years the 
industry has risen in importance. This change seems due to the fall 
in the price of yam, now spun by steam-power at Bombay, The 
number of hand-looms in Ahmadnagar city alone has increased from 
213 in 1820 to 2000 in i88a« The yarn consumed in these looms is 
said to come chiefly from Bombay, either imported from Europe 01 
spun in the Bombay steam factories. Ahmadnagar sdfis have a high 
reputation ; and dealers flock from neighbouring Districts and from the 
Niiim’s Dotninions to purchase them. Many of the weavers are 
entirely in the hands of money-lenders, who advance the raw material 
and take possession of the article when mode up. The workmen are 
generally paid at the rate of from as. to 4s, for a piece of cloth from 
14 to 16 cubits long, and from 2 to cubits wide, A piece of cloth 
lOf this size would take a man and his wife from a to 4 days to weave. 
An ordinary worker will earn at his loom about los, a month. The 
weavers, aS' a class, are said to be addicted to the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. In 1820 this craft was almost entirely confined to 
members of the weaver caste, Sdli or Kosti. But many classes, such os 
Brdbmansi Kunbfs, Kongddisi and Mdifs, now engage in the work. 
Among former industries that have died out, are the tnonufactureE of 
X)aper and carpets. The place of the countiy paper has been supplied 
by cheaper articles brought from China and Europe, end Ahmadnagar 
carpets have ceased to be in demand. 

Except three or four mercantile houses in the city of Ahmadnagar, 
there are no laige banking establishments in the District. The busi'* 
ness of money-lending is chiefly in the hands of mvrtisl Baniyfa, most 
of them Jains by religion, who are said to have followed the camps of 
the Mughal armies at the end of the isth century. They did not; 
however, ^mtnence to settle in the District in large numbers until 
the accession of the English in the first quarter of the present century. 
Since then Aey have almost supplanted the indigenous money-lenders, 
the Deccani Bnihtnans. A Baniyd from Mdrwar, anxious to start as a 
money-lender, generally brings what capital he may have in bills of 
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excliange, or in gold and silver ornaments. On anlyal he finds many 
of his caste fellows and acquaintances ready to give him a helping hand. 
For a month or two he may travel about, making inquiries and learning 
the course of local trade. He then decides on some village where he 
thinks he can see his way to a good business. Be rents a small house 
and opens a shop, ofTering for sale either piece-goods, groini or groceries. 
He is never overreached in a bargain, never sells save at a profit, and 
is most frugal in his personal eapendilure. He vety soon commences 
to lend small sums on the securily of household articles or personal 
ornaments* As his connection gradually enlarges, he advances money 
on crops and land. His stock of grain iucreases from year to year. 
Some of it he sends away to Poona or Bombay, storing the rest under- 
ground against a failure of crops or a rise of prices. When he has 
been eight or ten years in the Deccan, he returns to Mdrwdr to bring 
some of his family to his new home. As years go on, his profit in- 
creases, and he grows wealthy. He builds himself a large house, 
marries his children into the families of other Mdrwdri settlers, and 
probably never again leaves tlm Deccan. 

TAe rate of interest charged for an advance of grain is from one-fourth 
to one-half the value of the grain advanced. The same rates are 
charged whether the grain is advanced for seed or for the support of the 
borrower and his family. Among the cultivating dasses, few are free 
from debt, and many of the poorer peasants are said to be in hope- 
lessly involved circumstances. The depressed condition of the cul- 
tivators of this District was brought to the notice of Government between 
^848 and 1858. In the followipg years, the high prices of agricultural 
produce which accompanied^ the American war helped to free them 
from' their difficulties ; but the recent fall in prices, combined with the 
increased pressure of creditors for pa)inent, was accompanied by much 
general discontent in the District, and by several serious o8ences 
against the persons and property of mcney-lendera. 

The depressed condition of the peasantry in this part of India has since 
formed a subject of inquiry by a special Commission appointed by the 
Government of India, As a rule, they ore sober, indulging in the qse 
neither of liquor not of opium. An agricultural labourer is usually paid 
at the mte of about £2 a year and his food. Wages for day-labourers 
employed in haivesting are, as a rule, 5 sheaves per 100 of the number 
tut and uprooted and tied by the individual, whether man or woman. 
For work on the threshing-floor, one pound of grain, or- about x^d., or 
1 anna per 100 sheaves, trodden out or winnowed is allowed. For other 
work, the wages are— for a woman, from to 3d.; children, i|d., 
paid in cash, weekly or montblfi Masons and carpenters earn from is, 
to la. 3d. a day; domestic servants in native houses, 68. a month, 
besides food. 
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The Dhond and Manmad State Railway, connecting theaouth-eastem 
and notriveastern branches of the Great Itidiaa Peninsula Railway, at 
the stations named, runs for a distance of taaj miles (very nearly its 
entire length, 145 miles) through this District, viA the town of Ahmad* 
nagar j and the District is besides well supplied aith roads. Of n total 
length of 370 miles of road within its limits, 31 miles are bridged and 
metalled, a 74 are spread with gravel or sand, and 31 made lit for traffic 
during the monsoon, while 65 miles are unmetalled. All the main lines 
of communication have been constructed by the State, and are kept in 
repair at a yearly charge of not less than ;^54oo. The metal used is 
basaltic trap, of which there is a plentiful supply in almost every part of 
the District. 

Adminhiraion^ tk ^ — ^For administrative purposes, the Ahmadnagat 
District is divided into eleven tdUiks or Sub-divisions, viz, Ahm^dnao^r, 
Parser, SAKGA^fNER, Koparoaon, Skrigonda, Akola, Jaukhed, 
Kaljat, New ASA, Sheogaon, Rahurk The administration in revenue 
matters is ordinarily entrusted to a Collector and 3 assistants, of whom 
3 arc covenanted civil servants. For the settlement of civil disputes 
there are 9 courts, besides the District Court. Thirty officers conduct 
the administration of criminal justice, of whom 5 are Europeans. 

In the year i88i-8s, the total strength of the District or regular 
police force, was 6s6. The total cost of mainmining the force was 
;^i2f,o85, 14a, of which was raised from local sources. These 
figures show one man to every 10*65 n^’des as compared with 

the area, and one man to every 1200 souls as compared with the popu* 
lation. The cost of maintenance is equal to 16s. 3d. per square 
mite, or 3j<L per head of the population. In 1881 the Ahmadnagar 
jail contained a ,daily average of 204 convicted prisoners, iciduding 2z 
females, showing one prisoner to every 3794 of the population ; the 
total cost was ^^1316, 4s. od., or 6s. od, per head. 

The District contains 54 post^ffices and a Government telegraph 
office. There is a militniy cantonment with a population of 4589 
persona 

llie District local funds, created since 1863 for works of public 
utility and rural education, in i88i*-Sa yielded a revenue of ;£^t3,388, 
against an expenditure of ^£‘13,739. There are 4 municqxilities in the 
District, namely: Ahmadnagar town, population 321905; Sangamner, 
8796; Bhingstr, 5106; and Puntamba, 4094. In 1881-82 the total 
municipal receipts amounted to ^6628, and the total expenditure to 
j^SSSS^ 'The incidence of taxation varied from a^d. to 3s. 4jd. per 
head. ^ Land revenue in 18S 1-82, ;^i2i, 985^ gross revenue, ;£i76,6ia, 
including 12,923 on account of excise (spirits and drugs). ' 

Besides the civil hospital in Ahmadnagar city, there are three dis* 
l>ensaries— at Sangamner, Nivdsa, and Sheogdon. In 1881-82 a total 
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of 30^063 patients were treate<1| of w*hoin 405 in-door patients. 
The number of vaccinations was 93,144 in 1881-82, The people are 
said to consent willingly to the operation. 

The number of deaths reported in the year ending 1881-82 was 
2i|37o, showing an average mortalityfor the year of 28*31 per thousand 
of the population. During the same year the number of births is 
returned at or 12,554 and ii>759 females^ being aa 

average birth-rate of 31 per thousand of the population. 

In the year 1881^2 there were 257 Government schools, including 
19 girls’ schools, or an average of i school for every 5 villages, or to 
31 square miles, with an attendance of 13,675 pupils. In Ahmadnagar 
there are 2 libraries and .3 newspapers. 

Climate. — The rainy season generally begins in the early part of June, 
and ends in November, The average annual rainfall during the ten years 
ending with 3881 was letuined at 26*03 inches; in 1875 the total 
registered was 20*59 inches. The principal diseases are fever and small* 
pox. Guinea-worm and ophthalmia are also very common complaints. 

[For further information concerning Ahmadnagar District, sec Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Bombay Gojfernmenty No, cxxiij., New 
Series, containing papers relating to the revision of assessment in six 
tdlukas of the Ahmadnagar Collectorate, printed 1871. Also the 
forthcoming volume on Ahmadnagar District In the Bombay Gomtlleef^ 
and the Report of the Demn Riots Commission^ 

Alunadnaitar, — Sub-division Ahmadnagar District, Bombay 

Presidency. Area 619 square miles. Contains 2 .towns. and ro? 
villages. Population (i88r) 108,950 souls, of whom 55,333 are males 
and 53,617 females j Hindus are returned at 94,728, Muhammadans at 
9416, and others At 4806. 

A^adnagar {Ahmednagar) Olty. — Chief town of the District of 
the same name, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 19" 5' n., long, 74“ 55" ; 

area, 3 square miles; population in i8$i, 37,49a souls, including 4589 
inhabiting the cantonments. The Hindus number 29,239; Muham- 
madans, 5934; Jains, 915] Christians, iraS; Fdrsis, 176; f otbeis,’ 
joo, Ahmadnagar is the third among the cities of the Deccan and 
the seventeenth in the Bombay Presidency. It is situated on the 
plain of the river Sfna, about 12 miles from its source, and on its 
jefl: bank. The city has a commonplace appeorance, most- of the 
houses being of the ordinary Deccan type, built of inudTColoured sun- 
burnt bricks, with flat roofs. It is surrounded by an earthen wall 
about 12 feet in height^ with decayed bastions and gates. This wall 
is said to have been built about the year A.n. 1562 by King Husain 
Nizdm Shih. The adjacent country is closed in on two sides by 
hills. Ahmadnagar was founded in a,d, 1494 by Ahmad Nizim Shdh, 
originally an officer qf the Bdhmani State, who, on the breaking 
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up of that Government, assumed the title nnd authority of an in- 
dependent niler, and fixed his capital at this place, named after its 
founder. It w'as built on the site of a more ancient town called Bingar. 
Ahmad Nizdni Shilh was succeeded in 1598 by his son Burhan Nizdm 
Shdh. In his reign the State attained high prosperity, until liis defeat 
by Ibidhfm Adfl Shdh, king of Dijapur, in a.d. 1546. Burhdn Niadm 
Shah died in a.d. 1553* and was succeeded by his son Husain Nizdm 
Shdh, This prince also suffered a very severe defeat from the King 
of Bijapur, in a.i>, 1562, losing several hundred elephants and 660 
pieces of cannon; amongst them the great gun now at Bijapur, 
considered to be one of the largest pieces of brass ordnance in the 
world. Husain Shdh of Alimadnagar was subsequently confederated 
with the Kings of Bijapur, Golkondn, and Bidar, against RdjA Rdm 
of Vijayanagaij whom in a,o, 1564 they defeated, made prisoner^ and 
put to death at Tdlikot, in the present British District of Belgdum. 
Husain Nizdm Shdh, nicknamed Divind^ or the insane, from the 
extravagance of his conduct, was in a.d. 1588 cruelly murdered by 
his son Miran Husain Nizdm Shdh, who, having reigned ten months, 
was deposed and put to death. Miran was succeeded by his nephew 
Ismdil Nizdtn Shdh, who, after a reign of two years, was deposed by 
his own father, who succeeded by the title of Burhdo Nizdm Shdh ii,, 
and died in a,d. 1594. His son and successor, Ibrdhfm Nizdm 
Shdh, after a reign of four months, Avas killed in battle against the 
King of Bljapur. Ahmad, a reputed relative^ Avas raised to the throne j 
but, ns it was soon afterwords ascertained that he Avas not a lineal 
descendant, he was expelled the city ; and Bahddur Shdh, the infant son 
of Ibrdhim Nizdm Shdh, was placed on the throne under the Infiuence 
of his great-aunt, Chdnd BIW (widoiv of All Adil Shdh, king of 
Bijapur^ and sister of Muitaza Nizdm Shdh of Ahtnadnagar), a 
woman of heroic spirit, who^ when the dty was besieged by Muidd/ 
the son of Akbar, defended in person the breach which had been 
made in the tampart, and compelled the assailants to raise the siege. 
These eirents took ])lac:e in 1595. In 1599, Prince Danyil Mined, son 
of Akbar, at the head of a Mughal army, captured the city of Ahmad" 
nagar. Nominal kings, hoAvever, continued to exercise a feeble sway 
until 1636, Avhen Shdh Jabdn finally overthrew the monarchy. In 1759, 
the city Avaa betrayed to the Peshwd by the commandant bolding it for 
the Goveniinent of Delhi, In 1797 it avos ceded by the Peshwd to the 
Mardthd chief Daulat Rdo Sindhlo, In 1803, it ivas invested by a 
British force under General Wellesley, and surrendered after a resist- 
ance of two days. It was, however, shortly after given up to the 
Peshwd; but the fort was again occupied by the British in 1817, by 
virtue of the treaty of Poona* On the fall of the Peshwd, Ahmadnagar 
.became the head-quarters of the CoHectorate of the same name. 
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The population of the city wns 17^000 in t8i7i and 26^012 in 1850. 
By 1881, the total population of the city had risen to 32i(^03|.and that 
of the cantonment to 4589; total, 37>49^j namely,' males 19,220, and 
females 18,272. The Hindus numbered ^9,239; Muhammadans,. 
59341 Jftins, 915; Christians, 1128; Pdrsfs, 176; *otheis,* 100. Some 
of the Brihmans are tradespeople; most, however, are employed 
in work requiring education and intellect The bulk of the popula- 
tion consists of Sddras, engaged in various occupations. The Musal-i 
mdns are, as a rule, uneducated and indolent They are employed it^ 
weaving, cleaning cotton, and in domestic service in the houses of 
welUO'do, Hindus. The Mdrwdtfa are the most prosperous class. The 
chief manufacturing industries of the city ore the weaving of sdrir^ and 
the manufacture of copper and brass pots. Ahmadnagar is celebrated 
for the strength and durability of its carpets. Of the articles manu- 
factured in the city, estimated in 1875-76 at about 11,657, <^tton 
and silk cloths contributed ;^S5,687, and copper and brass pots 
;^43,92a One street is devoted to the houses and shops of grain 
dealers. The shops of the cloth-sellers form another street. The trade 
of cloth-selling is chiefly in the hands of Mdru'dris, who combine it with 
money-lending. 

Half a mile to the east of the city stands the fort, built of stone, 
circular in shape, about 1^ mile in circumference, and surrounded by; 
a wide and deep moat, This building, which stands on the site of fi 
former fortress of earth, said to have been raised in 1488, was erected 
in its present form by Husain Shdh, grandson of MdUk Abmad^ 
jn the year a.d, 1559. In the year 1803 tbb fort was surrendered to 
the British army after a sevem bombardment of two days. The breach 
then made in the fort is still visible. The city has numerous specimens 
of Muhammadan architecture, several of the mosques being now con- 
verted into Government offices or used as dwelling-houses by European 
residents. The Collector’s office is held in a mosque built in the t6th 
century. The Judge's Court was originally the palace of a Musalmdn 
noble, built about the year 1600; the buildings at present used as a 
jail and a civil hospital were formerly mosques. Six miles east of the 
city, on a hill between 700 and 800 feet above the level of the fort 
and city, stands a large unfimsbed tomb, now fitted up as a sanitariunv 
for British troops. Close to the city is a marble tablet, let into the 
wall, which contains the names of the English officers and men who 
fell In storming it Ahmadnagar contains m American church, a Fdrsf 
agtdn (Are temple), and two or three Hindu temples, a High School, 
with a branch and seven vernacular schools. The municipality was 
established on the ist March 1855, and has an income (1881^82) of 
;^S6io. Since the establishment of the municipality, the roads have 
been widened and drained, and seveml new streets opened out. The 
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city is now well supplied with *vater by various aqueducts from sources 
ranging from two to six miles from the city. The wells inside the city 
are brackish. [For further information, see the authorities mentioned 
at end of last article, AmtADNACAR Distriot. Also the BonAay 
Ctmus Riport of t 38 i, and the Bombay Adannistratioa R^rts for 
r88o-8r and rSSi-Sa.J 

Ahmadnagar.— Village in Kheri District, Oudh. Area, rssoj acres ; 
population (r88r) rsog, comprising 1353 Hindus and 156 Muham- 
madJins. Land revenue, j^rrr. River Sardyan takes its rise in the 
village. Good water supply. Ruins of a mud fort. 

Ahmadpur.— Town in Shorkoe tahsU, Jhang District, Punjab. 
Population (r88r) ^338 5 namely, Hindus, 1433; Sikhs, 893 Muham- 
madans, 876; number of houses, 43 a. 

AhmadpUr.— -Trading village in Birbhdm (Beerbhoom) District, 
Bengal, and station oir the loop-line of the East Indiarr Railway, iii 
miles from Calcutta. Since the opening of the railway, Ahinodpur has 
become an tnirepdt for rice, olthough not on so large a scale as the 
next station BotWR, ra miles nearer to Calcutta. 

Ahmadptur. — Town in Ahmadpui tahsil^ Bahdwalpur State, Punjab. 
Lat. a9* 8' 30" n., long. 71* r8 ' e. Population (i88t) — Muhamma- 
dans, 6357 j Hindus, 35695 Sikhs, rp j others, 4; total, 9853, residing 
in 3t34 houses. Chief trade in arms, cotton, and silk. The town is 
meanly built, but has a handsome mosque with four lofty minareta 

Ahmadptfr,— Town in Sadikdbdd tahslly Bahdwalpur State, Punjab. 
Population (1881) 4335 5 namely, Hindus, 3500 ; and Muhammadans, 
1705 5 number of houses, '401. 

Ahudgird. — ^Town in Burbinpur iahAi, Rimdr District, Central 
Provinces. Population (i88j) 3333; lumely, Hindus, 30845 Kabfr- 
panthis, 5 5 and Muhammadans, 134. 

Ahmi^dilhA d.— -District and town, Bombay Presidency.-^^iia Ahuad- 
ahad. 

Atnw<idfiB.gav . — District and tmvn, Bombay Presidency . — Sto Ak- 
aiaomacaR. 

Ahobaluo* — Village and shrine in Karmtl (Kurnool) District, 
Madras Prerideni^. Lat 15* 9' 3" is., long. 78* 46' 59" £.; population 
(1S81) 108; houses, 41. Three pagodas, of great local sanctity, stand 
on a hill near the village, — one at the foo^ one half way up, one at the 
top. The 8rst is the roost interesting, as it contains beautiful relievos of 
scenes from the RAmiyana on its walls, and on two great stone porches 
{fttantapattH) which stand in front of it, supported by pillars 8 feet in 
circumference, hewn out of the rock. 

Ah.p70ttk, — Revenue circle, Henaada District, British Burma; 
situated in n great lice-prodndng country, along the bank of the riVer 
Irrawaddy, and containii^ many lakes and hsheiies, the chief being 
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Gnyee-ra>^g}'ee, 3 miles long, mile broad, and ij to so feet deep 
during dry season ; and Biendarr, miles long, and 10 feet deep^ 

Ahraiura, — ^Town in Mfrzdpur District, NorthAVestern Provinces. 
Lat, 25* 1' is" n., long, 83" 4' ao" e. } population (1881) 11,332, 
comprising 9780 Hindus, 1274 Muhammadans, and 278 ‘ others area, 
123 acres : 12 miles south-east of Chundr, 18 miles south of Benares.' 
Trade in grain, oilseeds, atick-lack, and jungle produce. Manufacture 
of sugar, gloss bangles and lacquered toys, and to a small extent of silk 
made from imported cocoons. Kailway station on East Indian Raihrgy 
at Ahraura road, 10 miles north of the town. 

Aht aran. — ^River in Amherst DistricI; British Burn)a.»-iiw Attaran. 

Al&vqj. — ^Petty State of Dnd Sarviya in Kdthiiwdr, Bombay Presi- 
dency. Consists of 2 villages with 2 independent tribute -payers. 
Revenue in 1875, ;^52o. Pays tribute of to the Gdekwdr of 
Baroda, and 16s. to the Nawdb of Jtinagarh. Lat. of Aidvej torvn,' 
21* 24' H., long. 7i'‘47'e. 

Aidahi ( 7 d%n).^Vittage in Paitdbgarh (Fratdpgoih) District, Oudh. ; 
situated 10 miles north of the Ganges on tlie road from Behar to 
Fartdbgarh, 5 miles from the former and 26 from the latter town. 
Population (1881) 251a, namely 2414 Hindus and 98 Muhammadans. 

Algfdr, — Old capital of the Province of Balam, now in Hassan Dis- 
trict, Mysore State, situated on river of same name. Lat. is* 48' N., 
long. 75* o' 53" E An early scene of coffee cultivation. 

Aihar.-^Town in Dalmau /oAA/, Rdi Bareli District, Oudh, 12 miles 
from Ddlmau town. Population (1881} 9853* greater port of whom 
are Brdhmans. , It contains a temple dedicated to Baleswar Mahddeo. 
The vrUage is localiy tailed Huniigdon, it being considered unVucky to 
pronounce the true name of the place. 

Alkota. — Torvn in Malabir District, Madras Presidency. — 
Ayakotta.. 

Alng-gTl. — Large village in Hensada District, British Burma, north 
of Lake Dura, on the margin of -a great rice^oducing area. Inhabit- 
ants entirely agricultural. Population (1881) 1399 j houses, 272. 

Ainiir MdrigfddL — State forest in Mysore District, Mysore State. 
Area, 30 square miles. '1 

Atri' — Teak forest in Mdndld District, Central Priovinces, under 
the Forest Deportment. Lat. 22* 38' to 22*’ 40' tt., long. 80* 43' 45'' to 
80* 46' 45" E.J area, 3 square miles. Conveniently situated 'at the 
junction of the Burbner and Hdlon rivers. 

Aiydr. — River in Salem District, Madras Presidency. Lat 12° 7' 
to 12* 39' 4 s" N., long. 77* 49' o" to 77* 49' 15" E. • 

Ajabptir, — ^Native State within the Political l^ency of Matiikdntha, in 
Guzeidt, Bombay Presidency. Population (iSSt) 446, Pays a tribute . 
of las, to Baroda, 
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-Native State and fort in Bundelkband, under the Central 
India Agency; lying between 24* 45 ' 3 °" an<i * 4 ® S 8 ' N. lat., and 
between 80’ 4' 45" and 80* 22' e. long.; bounded on the north by the 
Charkhdri State and Banda District ; on the south and east by Fannd 
State ; and on the west by Chbatarpur State ; distant /tom ICdlinjar 
1t6 mile^ from Banda 47 miles, and from AUahibdd 130 mijes,- 
Estimated area, 802 square miles; villages, 391; occupied house^' 
14,076 ; population {1881) 81,454, namely, males 43 > 4 ° 9 « and females 
39,045; average density of population, 101*5 per square mile. Hindus 
numbered 78,427; Muhammadans, 2768; Jains, 214; ‘others,’ 45. 
The princif^ity consists of the famous hill-fortress of Ajaigarh, with 
the surrounding territory, besides an outlying tract between Jaso and 
Pannd. The Kdji lives at Naushahr, a neat, regularly built town at 
the northern base of the hill on which is perched the ancient fort. 
The mean elevation of the plateau on the summit of the hill is 1340 
feet above sea level, and 860 feet above that of the surrounding country. 
The fort itself stands 1744 feet above sea level The eminence is com- 
posed of granite, overlaid by a bed of sandstone, and presenting all 
round a perpendicular face of rock some 50 feet in height. North-east 
of the main hill, and separated from it by a deep ravine, rises the 
opposite height of Bihonta. Tire fort stands on the southern crag, and 
is enclosed by a rampart running round the bold face of the rock. It 
is composed in part of exquisitely-carved shells, pedestals, and cornices, 
the relics of ancient Jain temples. Over the whole surface of the 
plateau lies scattered a profusion of ruins,- statues, and stone fragments. 
In their perfect state the temples must have been of great magnificence. 
At present they are tenanted only by large monkeys, and by serpents of 
great size, which glide and harbour among the fragments strewing thq 
ground. - The fort belongs to the same period os the other frimoue 
Sundela straughold of Kilinjat, about the 9th century a.d. Ajaif^h 
formed a portion of the tetritones ruled' over by the famous Bundela 
chieftain Chhatar Sll On the partition of Bundelkhand after Cbhatar 
Sdl’s death, about 1734, the country around Ajaigsrh was included in. 
the share allotted to his son Jagat Rti; but in 1800 it was captured by 
the Mardthda after a six weeks* siege. On the cession of portions of 
Bunkelfchand to the British in 1803, a British force was sent to take 
possession of Ajaigarh; but the governor of the fort, in consideration 
of a bribe, lianded it over to one Lakshtnan Dawa, a famous marauding 
chieftain. With a view to the pacification of the country, /.jhahman. 
Dawa was confirmed by the British in the possession of the State; but 
in 1809, owing (0 his persistent turbulence, it was necessary to send a 
force against him, which captured the fort after a severe engagement 
lahshman Dawa then withdrew, and the British granted the principality 
to Bakht Singh, the former Bundela ruler. His representative still holds 
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the position of chief, with the title of Sawai Mahar^jd, and pays a 
tribute of ^701. 'the total revenue from ail sources amounts to 
about ;^23 j50o. The State suffered severely from famine during the 
great scarcity in Upper India in X868-69. The chief maintains a 
military fotce of 150 cavalry, too tnfamry» 16 guns and 50 artillerymen. 
He receives a salute of it guns. 

AJanta {Adjmtd^QX IndhyAdrii also known as SAtmdlaexi^ CAMcr, 
—Hill ranges at the south-west extremity of Berdr, running into the 
Nitdm's Dominions, and skirting the Bombay District of Khindesh. 
They support the northern side of the great table-land of the Deccan, 
and form the watershed of the feeders of the Goditvari and Triptf rivers. 
AVith their spurs and continuation, known os the Satmdla range, they 
cover the whole of the Bdsiin and WMn Districts, and the southern half 
of Bulddni District, in Berdr, rising into peaks of over aooo feet in 
height. They consist, excepting in their alluvial river valleys, almost 
entirely of trap 5 well-wooded, picturesque, and abounding in game, they 
form the retreats of the aboriginal tribes. (See Bkils.) One of their 
passes in the Nudm^s Doniinions contains tile fomous rock temples of 
Ajanta described in the following article. 

AJanta {Ad/mia ). — A village and ravine celebrated for its cave 
temples, situated at the head of one of the passes or ghats that lead 
down from the Ajanta 01 Indhyddri HUU on their south-west (ace, and 
near to the Berdr and Khdndesh frontiers, but within the 
Dominions. Lat. so* 3a' 30" N., long, 75® 48' aao miles noith-east 
of Bombay, 55 miles north-north-east of Auran^bdd, in the Kisdm^s 
Dominions, and 24 miles north of the field of Assaye. Four miles 
north-north-west of the town are the caves to which it pves name. 
The caves have been identified as those mentioned by Hwen Thsang, 
on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of Fuldkesi. The best route for 
visiting these striking memorials of Buddhism, is by the Great Indian. 
Peninsula Baiiway, from Bombay to Fachora Station (231 miles), and 
thence by bullock cart to Farddpur, where there is a travellers* rest- 
house. A bridle path leads from Farddpur to the ravine of I^nipur 
(3^ miles), in which the caves He; and it is by this route, not from' the 
village of Ajanta above the pass, that they are beat visited; The defile 
15 wooded, lonely, and rugged, the caves being excavated out of a mil 
of almost perpendicular rock, about 250 feet high, sweeping round in a 
hollow semicircle, with the Wdghord stream below, and a wooded rocky 
promontory jutting out from its opposite bank. The caves extend 
about a third of a mile from east to west, in the concave scarp conv- 
posed of amygdaloid trap, at an elevation of 35 to no feet above the 
bed of the torrent. The ravin<^ a little higher, up, end^ abruptly in a 
waterfall of seven 1eaps‘(5d/ hiind), from 70 to over ,100 feet in heights 
From the difficulty of access to them, the Ajanta caves were but little ' 
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visited until within the last forty ycnrs ; in 1843 Mr. Fer^sson's paper 
on the rock-cut templea of India created a general interest in these 
remarkable works of art. 

Twenty-four monasteries (vffldras) and five temples (cAaifyas) have 
been hewn out of the solid rock, many of them supported by lofty 
pillars, richly ornamented with sculpture, and covered with highly- 
finished paintings. Mr. Fergusson's admirable woodcuts and descrip* 
tions Indian Arthittchire^ pp. 122-^159, 1B76) have 

brought these beautiful excavations within reach of the English public. 
The following brief description has been condensed chiefly from 
materials furnished by Mr. BurgesSi Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of Bombay. The five ekaiiyas^ or cave temples for public 
worship, are usually about twice as long as they ate wide, the largest 
being 94J feet by 41^. The back or inner end of the diaitya is almost 
always drculat ; the roofs are lofty and vaulted, some ribbed with wood, 
others with stone cut in imitation of wooden ribs. A colonnade cut 
out of the solid rock runs round each, dividing the nave from the aisles. 
The columns in the most ancient caves are plain octagonal shafts 
without bases or capitals ; in the more modern ones they have both 
bases and capitals, with richly ornamented shafts. Within the circular 
end of the cave stands the da^hoba (relioholder), a solid mass of rock, 
eith^ plain or richly sculptured, consisting of a cylindrical case sup* 
porting a cupola {garbAd)^ which in turn is surmounted by a square 
capital or tee {toran). The twenty^four viAdras, or Buddhist monas* 
tcries, containing cells, are usually square in form, supported by rows 
of pillars, either running round them and separating the great central 
hall from the aisles, or disposed in four equidistant lines. In the larger 
caves, a verandah cut out of the rock, and with cells at either end, 
shades the entrance; the great hall occupies the middle space; with 
a small chamber behind, and a shrine containing a figure of Buddha 
enthroned. The walls on all the three sides are excavated into cells, 
the dwelling-places (griAas) of the Buddhist monks. The simplest 
form of the v/Adnf or monastery, is a verandah hewn out of the face of 
the precipice, with cells opening from the back into the rock. Very 
few of the caves seem to have been completely finished; but nearly all 
of Aem appear to have been painted on the walls, ceilings, and pillars, 
inside and out ^ Byen the sculptures have all l^en richly coloured. ■ 
Twcnly'fiye inscriptlons^evenleen painted ones in the interior, eight 
rock inscriptions engraved outside-^commeinorate the names of pious 
founders in the Sanskrit and Magadhf tongues. 

One monastery has its whole faqade richly carved, but os a rule, such 
oniamentarion is confined in the monasteries (viAdras) to the doorways 
and windows. Mote lavish decoration was bestowed upon the temples 
(cAai/jw) most ancient of them have their facades sculptured, 
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while in the more modern oncs^ the wallSf columnsj cntablaturesj and 
daghota arc covered with carving. The sculpture shows little know- 
ledge of art» and consists chieRy of Buddhas, or Buddhist teachers, in 
every variety of posture, instructing their disciples. 

^The paintings/ wTites the Archceological Surveyor, ^have much 
higher pretensions, and have even been considezed superior to the 
style of Europe, in the age when they w-ere probably executed. The 
human hgure is represented in every possible variety of position, 
displaying some slight knowledge of anatomy; and attempts at fore- 
shortening have been made with surprising success. The hands are 
generally well and gracefully drawn, and rude efforts at perspective are 
to be met with. Besides painrings of Buddha and his disciples and 
devotees, there arc representations of streets, processions, battles, in- 
teriors of houses with the inmates pursuing their daily occupations, 
domestic scenes of love and marriage and death, grou|is of women 
performing religious austerities; there are hunts; men on horseback 
spearing the wild buffalo; animals, from the huge elephant to the 
diminutive quail; exhibitions of Cobra di capello, ships, fish, etc. The 
small number of domestic utensils depicted is somewhat remarkable, 
the common earthen waterpot and Mdj a drinking-cup, and one or two 
other dishes, a tray, an elej^tly-shaped sort of jug having an oval 
body and long thin neck with lip and handle, together with a stone 
and roller for grinding condiments, being all that are observable. The 
same lack of weapons of war, either offensive or defensive, Ifi also to be 
noticed. Swords, straight and crooked, long and short, spears of 
various kinds, clubs, bows and arrows, a, weapon resembling a bayonet 
reversed, a missile like a quoit with cross-bars in the centre, and shields 
of different forms, exhaust the list. There is also a thing which bears 
a strong resemblance to a Greek helmet, and three horses are to be 
seen yoked abreast, but whether they were originally attached to a war 
chariot cannot now be determined. The paintings have been in the 
roost brilliant colours — the light and shade are very good; they must 
have been executed upon a thick layer of stucco. In many places, the 
colour has penetrated to a considerable depth.* Of the date of these 
paintings it is difficult to form a very definite estimate, nor are (hey all, 
of the same age. The scenes represented are generally from the 
legendary history of Buddha and the jdtakas, the visit of Asita to the 
infant Buddha, the temptation of Buddha by Mdra and his forces 
Buddhist mimcles, the Jdtaka of King Sibi, legends of the Ndgis, 
hunting scenes, battle-pieces, the carrying off of the relics of Ceylon, 
eta 

The cave temples and monasteries of Ajnnta furnish a cDhtinuous 
narrative of Buddhist ait during 800 years, Irom shortly after the reign 
of Asoka, to shortly before the expulsion of the faith from India.. The ' 
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oldest of them iire assigned to about soo ac j the most modern cannot 
be placed before the year 600 a.p. For many centuries they enable us 
to study the progress of Buddhist art, and of Buddhistic conceptionsi 
uninSuenced hy Hinduisms. The chief interest of the latest daitya^ 
about 600 A.©,, is to show how nearly Buddhism had approximated to 
Br 4 hinnnisni| before the convulsions amid which it disappeared. The 
liberality of the Indian Government had enabled Major GUI to take 
up his residence in Ajanta^ and to prepare a magnificent series of 
facsimiles iiom the frescoes. These unfortunately perished in the fire 
at the Crystal Palace in 1S60, but reductions of two of the more 
important of them^ and of ei^t detached fragments^ exist in Mr. 
Spier’s Zift rW Attciefif India^ and renewed efforts are being mode by 
Government, to render the matchless art-series of Ajanta available to 
the western world [For further information, see the reports of Mr. 
Burgess the archaeological surveyor, and of Mr. Griffiths, Indian Anti- 
quary^ voL ii, p 150, and vol. Hi. p. 55; Sisiory of Indian ArcAitec* 
tnre^ Fergusson, ed. 1876 ; Bauddha Rock Temfics qf AjantOy Burgess, 
2879 i Jimfics of IVcstern India^ Burgess, 1881.] 

AjdiXtlr^ — ^Towti in Cassergode tdiuky South Kdtiara District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat la* ao' n., long. 75* 7' 15" e-s population (188 1) 
6309; houses^ 2280. Situated on the coast road about half way 
between Mangalore and Cnnnanore. 

AJgrailL — ^Town in Undo District, Oudh, 10 miles from Undo town, 
and a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 24 miles from 
Lucknow, Population (xS8i) 2348, namely 2243 Hindus and 105 
Muhammadans. Formerly called Bhdnpdrd, after its founder Bhdn 
Singh ; but its name was altered to the present one, os being more 
auspicious (literally the tonm of Aja, one of the names of Brahma). 
Village school, post-office, police station, and engineers’ road bungalow. 
The town is rising in importance on account of its position midway 
between Lucknow and Cawnpur. 

. Town in Undo District, Oudh, on the banks of the Sai 

river. Population (x88r) 2369, namely 2274 Hindus and 93 Huham* 
mndana. Belongs to a ^mily of the Janwdr tribe, who are said 
to have founded it about ago years ngo. Noted for its excellent 
tobacco cultivation. 

jyimplir.— Town in Tarikere tdbtky Kadiir District, Mj^ore State. 
Situated on the Tarikere-Hosdurga road, 12 miles east of the kasba 
or head-quarters station of the tdluk. Number of houses 431. Popu- 
lation (1876) 2249. [The Afysore Census for x88i does not particu- 
larize towns of under 5000 inhabitants.] Contains a fort, built by 
Arim Khdn, on officer of the Sira Government in the middle of the 
28th centuiy, after whom the town has been named. Weekly market, 
held on Tuesdays. 
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AjBA6r6-M0rv£x&. — ^An isolated British Province under a Commit* 
sjoner in RdjputAoo, lying between as* 30' and 36* 45' n. ]at.j and 
between 73* 5^' and 75^ aa' e. long.| with an area of 3711 square miles^ 
— ^Ajmere 3070] Merwird 641^ — and a population in 188 x of 460^73 a 
souls. The Province comprises the two tracts known as Ajmbre and 
Merwara (the latter of which see separately )» and is entirely surrounded 
by Native States. It is bounded on the north by Kishongarh and Jodhpur 
(Mdrwdr) ; on the west by Jodhpur (Minvdr); on the south by Udaipur 
(Meywdr) ; and on the east by Kisbang^h and Jaipur (Jeypore}. The 
two tracts originally formed distinct Districts» but they were united 
under one officer in 1843 ; they have again been divided^ and now 
form distinct Districts of the Division of Ajmere-Merwdid, under the 
charge of a Commissioner of Ajmere-Merwiri^ who has his head- 
quarters at the town of Ajmere. The whole forms also a Chief Com- 
missionership j the Agent of the Governor-General for RAjputdnai vdth 
his head-quarters at Abd, being Jtx officio Chief Commissioner of Ajmere- 
MerwArA Of the total area of 3711 square miles for the united tracts, 
kh&h&i rent-free, and j 6 ^r villages occupy 798 square miles in Ajmere; 
towns, 40 square miles; isimrdri estates in Ajmere, 1273 square miles; 
Meywdr-MerwdiA 266 square miles; and Mdrwdr*Merwdri, 72 square 
miles. The number of villages on the Government rent-roll ore 698,— 
Ajmere 368, Merwdr^ 33a The land revenue in 1880-81 amounted to 
^33,050, namely, Ajmere ;^34,093i Merwdrd ;^8957. Gross revenue 
for the united tracts, 95,843. 

JPhysUal Aspects, — ^The District of Ajmfere-MerwM occupies the 
crest of the grc|at Rdjputdna watershed ; the rain which falls upon the 
summit finding its way either by the Chambal into the Bay of Bengal, 
or by the Ldni into the Gulf of Cutch. The plateau on whose centre 
stands the town of Ajmere may be considered as the highest point in 
the plfiuhs of Hindustdn ; and from the drcle of hills which hem it in, 
the surrounding country slopes away on every side^towards river 
valleys on the east, south, and west, and towards the desert region on 
the north. The Ar&valU range, which divides the plains of M!drw&r from 
the high table-land of Meyvricr, forms the distinguishing featurer of the 
District. Rising first from the allurial basin of the Jumna into the ridge ^ 
at Delhi, this broken chain runs south-westward across the RAJputAna 
States, and crops out to a considerable hei^t near the town of Ajmere, 
where it assumes the form of several parallel hill ranges. The greatest 
elevation, on which is perched the fort of Tdrdgarb, rises immediately 
over the city to a height of 3855 feet above sea level, and between 
1300 and 1400 feet above the valley at its base* The Nig-pahtlr 01 
Serpent hill, 3 miles west of Ajmere, attains a scarcely inferior elevation. 

’ About 10 miles from the city, the bills subside for a short distance ; 
but in the neighbourhood of Be 4 war, the head-quarters of Merwtfrd, they 
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reappeai* once more as a compact double rjdge, enclosing the valley 
^parsand from which that station derives its name, The two ranges 
approach each other at Jowijd, 14 miles south of Sedwar, and finally 
meet at Ktikra, in the north of the Todgarh faAiU. From this village 
there is a succession of hills and valleys, to the farthest extremities of 
the District. On the Mirwdr side, the Ardvalli chain gradually becomes 
bolder and more precipitous, till it finally merges into the Vindhyan 
system near the isolated height of Abd. The portion of the District 
east of the range, is an open country, with a slope to the east, and 
broken only by gentle undulations. West of the Ndg-pahdr, on the other 
hand, the plains become an unbroken sea of barren sand. The average 
level of the valleys is about sSoo feet Owing to its elevated posUioir 
at the centre of the watershed, Ajmere-Merwlri possesses no rivers of 
any importance. The Bahas, its principal stream, rises in the Arivalli 
hills, 40 miles of Udaipur (Oodeypore), and enters the District at 
the extreme &E. corner, near the cantonment of Deoil. During the 
rains It becomes unfordable, and, as no ferries exist, travellers from 
Deolf can only cross Into the District by means of extemporized rafts. 
Four other insignificant rivulets-— the Khdrf Nndf, the Ddt Nadi, the 
Sdgormati, and the Saraswati — ^swell Into violent torrents after heavy 
rains. But the great tank embankments form the most interesting 
feature in the hydrography of the District. They are constructed by 
framing up the gorges of hill streamlets; and several of them, as for 
instance the Bisilya tank, the Anisdgar, and the Kamsar in Ajmere; 
tbe^ Oilwari, Kilinjar, Jowdja, and Bdlad in Merwdid, date back to 
periods long anterior to the British occupation. As many as 455 of 
these valuable works now irrigate and fertilize the District, due in most 
part tO'the untiring energy and benevolent exertions of Colonel Dixon, 
who administered various portions of lliis tract from 1836 to 1857. 
The tanks become dry by the month of March, and their moist beds 
are then Cultivated for the spring crops. Four small natural reservoirs, 
scarcely deserving the name of lakes, are also ibund in the depressions 
of the sand'hills, 'the most important of which is the sacred lake of 
PoSHKAU. The AiivaUi range abounds in mineral wealth, but no. 
mining operations are at present carried on. The Tdrdgarh hill is rich 
in lead, copper, and iron, and mines have been worked. The lead 
mines of this Iiiil were farmed by the Maiathds for ;£soo yearly. On 
the British acquisition of the country, Mr. Wilder, the first Superin. 
tendent of Ajmere, took the mines under direct managenient, and they 
produced annually from 400 to 500 tons of lead. The Ajmere military 
ma^rte was the chief customer, and on its censing to take the metal 
in 1846, the mines were closed. The lead is universally allowed to be 
pu^ and of a better quality than European pig-lead, and it was chiefly 
owing to the want of fuel, and of proper means of transport, that this 
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industry has become extinct j now that the Rdjputdna State Raihvay is 
completed^ there are hopes of its levivaL The general character of the 
District is of plutonic hypogene formatioiij and no organic remains have 
yet been discovered. The hills are schistose for the most part^ and a' 
very hard dark grey granite appears to underlie the schistose strata 
throughout. The cultivated soil is a mixture of one-third stiff yellow' 
loam and two-thirds sandj consisting of disintegrated mica schist and 
felspar* Pure silicious sand is rare. Except in the beds of the tanks^ 
no alluvial soil is found in the Districtj and there is much carbonate of 
lime in tracts where the Euphorbias are most common. 

Good building materials abound throt^hout the District, and atone 
IS largely used for purposes for which wood is employed elsewhere in 
India. The best stone quarries are at Srinagar and at Sillora, not for 
from Ajmere, There are quarries also at Alitmand and at Kheti Khera, 
in the vicinity of Bedwati and at Deogarh zo miles s.n. from Todgarh. 
The District was entirely denuded of trees long before the British 
period, but great pains have lately been taken for re-afforesting the arid 
hill-sides. There is not much cover for large game in the District, but 
leopards are found in the western hills from the Ndg-pah«ir down to 
Dawer j tigers, hyenas, and wolves are rare. Wild pigs are preserved 
by most of the Thdkurs who have large estates, as pig-shooting is a 
favourite amusement of Rdjputs. A few antelope and ravine deer are 
also to be seen. Of small game the bustard and florikiu are ocasionally 
met with, and geese, duck, and snipe are found in the cold weather. • 

-Tradition refers the foundation of the fort and city of , 
Ajmere to Bijd Ajd, a Chauhdn Rdjput, about' the yetfr 145 a.d. Aja 
at first attempted to biiild his stronghold on the Ndg-pahdr, where the 
proposed site is pointed out to the present day ; but as his evil genius 
destroyed each night the walls erected during the day-time, the Rdjd' 
transferred his fortress to the ncighbourhing hill ofTiLr^arh. Here he 
constructed a fort which he called Garh Bltli, and in the valley below, 
known as Indiakot, he founded a city which he called aflier his own- 
name, Ajmere. Finally, toward the dose of his life, he retired as a 
hermit to a mountain gorge, 10 miles from his newly-built capital, where 
the temple of Ajdpdl still, commemorates his death-place. Authentic 
history begins, at Ajmere, with the advent of the Muhammadan con- 
querors. In A.D. 685, Dola lUi, Chauhdn ruler of Ajmere, Joined the 
Hindu alliance in resisting the first isolated efforts of Musalmdn' 
aggression under Muhammad K^sim, the Arab conqueror of Sind, . 
but was defeated and slain by the invaders. His successor,' Manik- 
BAi, founded Sdmbhar, from which the Chauhin princes thenceforth ^ 
derived their title. We hear no more of the little ]M{put $tate till the* 
year 1024, when Suk&n Mahmiid took the route vid Ajmere, in his famous 
expedition against the temple of Somndth. On his way he sacked; 
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Ajmcrc, and destroyed the gods and temples; hut the fort of Tdnlgarh 
gave shelter to the towns*people» and Mahmtid, who had no leisure 
for sieges, proceeded on his desolating course to Guzer^t. On his 
Way back ho had intended marching by the Ajmere route, but his 
guides misled him into the desert* The Ajmere Rdjputs hung upon 
his army, inflicting severe losses, while thousands of the Muhammadans 
died of thirst. The guides confessed they had revenged Somn^tb, 
and were put to death, Visdladeva, or Bisdldeo, who shortly after- 
wards ruled at Ajmere, made himself famous by the construction of 
an imjiortant tank, the Bisdls;Sgar, He also conquered Delhi from 
the wild Tudrs, and subdued the hill tribes of Merwdrd, whom he 
enslaved as drawers of water in the streets of Ajmere. And, grandson 
of Bisdldeo, constructed the embankment which forms the And Sdgat 
lake, on which Shdh Jahdn long afterwards erected a noble range of 
marble pavilions. Someswar, the third in descent from And, married 
the daughter of Anang Pdl Tudr, king of Delhi ; and from this marriage 
sprang Prithwi Rdjd, the last of the Cliuuhdn dynasty, wlio was adopted 
by Anang Pdl, and thus became ruler of Delhi and Ajmere. This 
marks the culminating-point in the independent history of the District 
Ajmere had ranked with Delhi, KanauJ, and Ujjoin, as one of the 
Itajput breakwaters against Muhammadan invasion. The united king- 
dom of Delhi and Ajmere was now submerged beneath the advancing 
tide, and the downfoll of the inner Rdjput States, Kanauj and Ujjain, 
followed. In 1193 A.a, Prithwi Rdjd, the king of Delhi and Ajmere, 
M'as defeated and put to death in cold blood by Shahdb-ud-dfn Ghori, 
and the Muhammadan power was thenceforth established over Upper 
India. Shortly afterwards, the Musalmdn lender took Ajmere, 
massacred such of the inhabitants as opposed him, and reserved the 
rest for alaveiy. He then granted the country to a relative of Prithwi 
Rdjd, under n heavy tribute. In the following year, Shahdb-ud-d/n 
overthrew the Rahtor kingdom of Kanaujt after which event the Rahtor 
clan emitted to Mdrwdr. The Hindu Rdjd of Ajmere did not long 
reniain faithful to his Muhammadan suzerain. Heplotted with the Rnhtors 
and Mets to throw off his dependence on Rutab-ud-dfo, the founder of 
the Slave dynasty at Delhi; but KutabAid^dfn marched unexpectedly 
against him in the hot season, and the Ajmere Rdjd shut himself up in 
his fortress, and in despair threw himself and his wives on , the funeral 
pile. The Musalmdn leader then attacked the Mera and Rdjputa, and 
after some reverses, m the course of which he found himself in turn 
besieged jn Ajmere, succeeded in annexing the Ardvalli country to his 
own dominions, Sayyid Husain received charge of the Tdrdgarh fort; 
tat after the death of Kutab-ud-din in jaio, the Rahtora and Chauhdna 
joined in a night attack on Tdrdgarh, and massacred the garrison to a 
manr The shrine of Sayyid Husain still forms the most conspicuous 
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object iit Tdrig^irh; hta tombt with those of bis comrades and his cele- 
brated chaiger, standing within an enclosure which bears the name of 
Gunj Shdhidan, or Treasury of Martyrs. More than three centuries 
later, the greatest of the Mughal sovereigns, Akbar, vowed that if a 
son «%re bom to him, he would walk on foot to this shrine. His eldest 
son, Salim, was born 1570^ and the Emperor walked in procession to 
Ajttiete, and offered thanks at the Martyrs' tombb Shatns-ud-din 
Altamsh, the successor of K.utal>ud-dln, restored the authority of the 
Delhi prince% which was not again disturbed until the invasion of 
Timdr. After the sack of Delhi fay the Mughal^ and the extinction of 
the house of Tughkk, Rdnd Kumbho of Mewdr took advantage of the 
prevailing anarchy to seize Ajmere; but die adventurous Hindu was 
soon after assassinated, and the idty fell into the hands of the Mubam* 
madan kings of Mdlwi in 1469. The Mdlwa princes retained their 
hold upon the tract until 1531, when their kin^otn was merged in 
th.it of Gusendt. Thereupon, Hdideo Rahtor, prince of Mdrwdr, took 
possession of Ajmere. He strengthened the fortress of Tdidgarh, and 
built in part a lift to raise water from a spring at its foot ; but the work, 
which still stands, as solid as at its first constmetion, was never com- 
pleted. Foe twenty-four years the Rahtors held the District, after 
which period it passed under the rising power of Akbar in 1 j $6. The 
great Mughal administrator included the territory in a suiaAa/, which, 
took its name from the town of Ajmere, and comprised the whole -of 
Rdjputdna. It formed an integral portion of the Mughal empire for 
194 years, from the rei{^ of Akbar himself to that of Muhammad Shdh. 
The District was an appaimge of the royal xesidmrce at Ajmere, where 
the family of Sdbat had a country-sea^ to maintain their authoti^ 
among the warlike Rdjput chieftains of the surrounding tracts. Akbar 
built himself a fortified palace just outside the city, Jahdnglr and Shdh 
Jahdn often honoured it with their presence; and Sir Thomas Roe, ' 
the ambassador of James i., presented his credentials to the former 
Emperor at the Ajmere court, on the 33Td December 1615. Our 
envoy also visited a 'house of pleasure of the king’s,' behind the Tjltd? - 
garh hill, ' a place of much mdancholy delight and security.' Ajmere 
formed the capital of the Mughal empire during several years of 
Jahangir’s reign. Thomas Coryat, the pedestrian traveller of the 17th 
century, or 'world’s foot post,’ as he called himself, walked from 
Jerusalem to Ajmere, and spent only los. od. on the road. He 
dated his book at Ajmere :—>* Thomas Coryat, traveller for the English 
Wits, greeting. From the court of the Great Mogul at Asmere’ 
(London, 1616). A vivid account of the court at Ajmere, of the city, 
and of its neighbourhood, is preserved in Sir Thomas Roe’s Jourml, 
1613, 1616, It was at Ajmere, too, in 1659, that Autangzeb defeated, 
the forces of his unfortunate brother Ddrd, whose flight and privationy 
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are graphically narrated by the traveller Bemieri an eyewitness of his 
miserable retreat. After the fall of tlie Sayyids in 17*0, during the 
first stagea of decline in the Mughal empire, Ajft Singh, of Mdrwdr, 
seized on Ajmere, and murdered the imperial governor. Muhammad 
Shdh recovered the post for a while, but ten years later he yielded it 
once more to Abhay Singh, who succeeded hU hither as ruler of Mdnvdr. 
Kim Singh, son of Abhay Singh, during the course of a territorial ciuarrel 
wWi hb uncle, called in the treacherous aid of the Marithis, under 
Jai Apa Sindhia. After a series of intrigues and counter-plots, whose 
details defy simplUication, Jai Apa was murdered, and an arrangement 
was etfected in 1756, by which Bijai Singh, a cousin and rival of Rdm 
Singh, surrendered the su2eramty of Ajmere to the Mardthda, being 
1 himself confirmed in his possession as a vassal on payment of a triennial 
tribute* For the next thirty-one years, the Mardthds hdd the District; 
but in 1787, when Madhuji Sindhia invaded Jaipur (Jeypoie), the 
Rahtom rose in defence of their brethren, recaptured Ajmere, and 
annulled their tributary engagement Three years later, the Maitlth^s, 
led by De Boigncj defeated the Bahtors at F^tan, and once more 
occupied Ajmere, which they did not again lose till its cession to the 
British. After the Pinddri W'ar, Daulat Rdo Sindhia made over the 
District of Ajmere to our Crovernment, by treaty dated June 25, r8iB. 
From that epoch, the history of Ajmere becomes merely admimstrutWe 
and social In 1820, the tract known as Mkrwara. was conquered 
and annexed ; but jt$ annals will bo found under a separate heading. 
The long incumbency of Colonel Dixon, who took a deep interest in 
the welfare of the District and its people, was productive of much 
good to Ajmere. Tanks and other public works were vigorously 
pushed forward, while the llscal arrangements were adjusted in such a 
manner as to encourage agriculture and develop commerce. So 
successful were these measures in winning the confidence of the people, 
that the Mutiny of 1857 left this outlying region almost unaffected. 
On the a8th of May, two regiments df Bengal infantry, and a battery 
0/ Bengal arUllery^ revolted at the military station of Nasiiib^d 
(Nusseerabad) ; but the European residents were protected by a 
regiment of Bombay infantry, while a detachment of the Merwiid 
battalion adequately guarded the Ajmere treasury and magazine. 
Civil government received no interruption; the mutinous regiments 
marched direct to Delhi, and the agricultural classes held entirely, 
aloof from the revolt. Ihc great famine of 1868-69 ibe only event 
which has since troubled the quiet annals of AJmere-Merwdid, 

. P^uhtiofu — The Census of 1872 returned the total population of 
AjmctCrMerwibi at 3x6,590 souls, or 316,03a exclusive of Europeans, 
inhabiting an area of 2711 square miles, and distributed among 91,199 
houses. The Census of 1881, the fourth of a series commencing in 
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1865, tetUToed a total popalatioa of 460,733 souls for the Sistricti 
including Europeans and railway passengers; these figures show an 
increase of 144,13a over those of 1873; the totals for each tracts 
separately, being 359,388 for Ajmete' and 101,434 for Merw6r6. These 
figures yield the following averages for the District ; for Merwiitid 
alone, see Merwara: Persons per square mile, 170, Classified 
according to sex, there were — males, 348,854; females, 311,878; pro- 
portion of males in total population, 54 per cent. Classified according 
to age, there were — adults: males, 166,136; females, 140,932 : total, 
307,058, or 67 per cent of the whole population—chUdren : boys, 
83,708; girls, 70,956;' total, 153,664, or 33 per cent, of the whole 
population. The total number of houses has been returned at 86,353, 
of which 64,118 are g^veo as occupied, and 33,335 as unoccupied, or 
31 houses per square mile, and for the occupied houses 7 persons pet 
house. In unoccupied houses are included shops, temples, mosques, 
etc. As regards the religious distinctions of the people, Ajmete- 
Merwii^ is still an essentially Hindu District, in spite of its long sub- 
jection to the Muhammadan power and the continued presence 
of the Mughal court. As many as 400,519 persons, or 87 per 
cent, of the population, profess some sort of Hinduism; while 
only 57,809, or 13 per cent, belong to the faith of Islfim. 
Amongst the Hindus, 34,308 are Buddhists or Jains; 183 are 
Sikhs, and 376,039 are Hindus proper. The District also contains 
94 Jews; 75Fdisfs; 133a Europeans and Americans; 196 Eurasians 
and 799 native Christians. The agricultural population amounted to 
133,703 ^Tsons. As regards the distinctions of caste or tribe, the 
Brahmans numbered 32,388, of whom only 1869 live in Merwir6, includ- 
ing 1083 living in Bedwar town ; these have no dealings with the other 
Brihroan^ who consider them an inferior class. The Rdjputs are re- 
turned at 14,965 souls ; they hold no land as cultivators, though they have 
large possessions under the peculiar forms of tenure known as idlukddti 
and Mm, some account of which will be found in a later section. They 
are still warlike and indolent, much addicted lo the use of opium. And 
proud of their distinguished descent from the warriors who carried the 
Aryan standards from their mountain home to the Eastern Sea, , Every 
man among them carries arms, and none will touch a plough except 
under the extreme pressure of necessity. Amongst the various clans or 
sub-dtvisions of IRdjputs, the Eahtors greatly preponderate in numbers, 
wealth, and power, forming the social aristocracy of Ajmere, and possess- 
ing feudal rights dver a large portion of the soil, : The XachwAhas come 
next in point of numbers. The Ghauhins, once the dominant B.6jput 
dan, now number only 1145. The mercantile tribes, of whom the 
principal are the Mahesrls Agarwalfis, Oswals and Saraogis, number 
39,641. Of these the OswAls are the most notorious for good business 
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Iiabjts, general intelligence, and good humour; their females are gene- 
rally taught to read and write Hindi, and many are singularly clever in 
keeping accounts. The Jdts and GiSjars comprise the original cultiva- 
tors of the soil, returned at 32,690 and 31,7^8 souls respectively. In 
A|mcre, as elsewhere, the Jdts {Assess a fine physique and excellent 
agricultural qualities. They have monopolized the best villages, and 
display great energy in digging wells and improving their land. The 
Giijats, on the other hand, keep up their usual character as lazy culti- 
vators, with a greater aptitude for grazing than for tillage* The minor 
castes ate very numerous, about one-thinl of the total population, but 
present no special interesting features. The population is generally 
industrious, but in a state of indebtedness, the result of extravagance in 
marriages, funeral feasts, and periodical famines. Though ordinarily 
dossed as Hindus, the aboriginal tribes found in Merwdri, known as Mers 
(Mhairs), are little fettered by the observances of caste, which have never 
been rigidly introduced among their wild gorges and jungle-clad hill- 
sides. There is a class of Brdhmans in Merwdrd who receive gifts and 
ofiTerings from the hill-tribes, and who freely partake of meat and spirits ; 
they have forsaken their religion, and bear no relation to the other 
Brihmans. The present tendency of the Merits seems to take the 
direction of an approach towards IsUm. For long the Merits and 
Mers formed a difficult problem to the English Government Previous 
to our accession, they had been accustomed to live, almost destitute of 
clothing, by the produce of their herds, by the chase, and by plunder. 
But soon after the cession to us of Ajmerc in 18x8, the Mer country 
also come under British influence, and the predatory instincts of the 
people have at the same time been controlled and utilized by forming 
them into a Merwdrd battalion. As the peaceful results of British rule 
develop^, and the old feuds between the Mers and their Rdjput neigb- 
boum died out, the Mer battalion was transformed into a police force* 
The men strongly objected to this change, and pleaded a long period 
of loyal usefulness to the State. They have accordingly been again 
erected into a militAry battalion, and brought upon ■ the roll of the 
British army. The Division contains in all 735 villages and 4 towns 
with a population exceeding 5000 souls, ^-namely, Ajmere (48,735), 
Bedwar or Naydnagar (X5|S29), NaslrdMd (Nusseerabad) (21,320), 
and Kekri (61x9). Other important towns are Pisangdn (4922)1 
Bhin«ie (4251), Masdda (3849), Pohkar (339a), Sdwar (3943), DeoU 
( 3 SS 9 )» Ajmere ts the head-quarters of the united Division, and Bedwar 
of the Merwdid tract; Nasfrdbdd (Nusseerabad) forms the principal 
cantonment; Kckri has a declining trade, now transferred to Ajmere, 
The Districts include no other town of more than local importancei 
with the exception of Pushkar, a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage. 
Mdrwdrf and Hindustdni ore the prevailing languages. 
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AgrieiiHun . — ^In Ajmere-MerYV^ as in the other parts of Rdjputdna, 
cultivation is cairied on vrith great difficulty, owing to the insi^dent 
and precarious nature of the water supply. Artificial irrigation is thus 
rendered imperatively necessary, while famines and scarcity recur with 
almost regular severity. The area under cultivation in the united tracts 
in 1880-81, was 993 square miles, — ^Ajmere 896, Merwird 97, — of 
which 51,949 acres were iirigatedi and 119,467 unirrigated. The 
cultivable waste was 139,898 acres, unculdvable 481,099. Tlie assessed 
rate per acre of cultivated land varied from 5s. 6jd. to pi ; and of 
waste, from 3s. y^i to is. 4^i The diief crops ore maize, barley, 
jo&r^ and hAjm. Cotton pulses, oiUeed^ wheat, and gram rank next 
in extent, while sugar-cane is only grown in the Pushkar valley, where 
it can be raised without irrigation. Poppy for opium covers a small 
area in Bedwar and Todgarh, princnpalty for exportation. The area 
occupied by each of the above is as follows : wheat, 8683 acres; other 
food grains, 148,350 ; pulses, 32,825 ; drugs and spices, 1333 ; oil-seeds, 
9188; cotton, 11,694; sugar-cane, 406 ; miscellaneous, 2414. Water- 
nuts are not grown. Fish are caught in some of the lakes, but the 
people don't eat fish, and it is only in the Andsdgar at Ajmere, and the 
sacred lake of Pusbkar, that fish permanently exist, while religious pre- 
judice prevents their being killed in the latter lake. Manure is largely 
used in Merwdrd, but less frequently in Ajmere Proper. Merwdri has 
also 40 per cent, of its cultivated area under irrigation, while in AJmpre 
the proportion so treated is only 25 per cent The condition ^rthe 
people is still far from satisfactory. They depend for their lives in times 
of scarcity upon the money-lending classes, who derive their capital 
ultimately from the Seths of Ajmere. The mortgagees ofland draw more 
than the landlord's share from the produce of the soil, as interest upon 
advances. The dangerous facility of borrowing, produced by the influx 
of capital into the District since the introduction of British rule, has 
plunged all classes into debt In the case of the larger proprietors. 
Government has given some relief, by liquidating the principal and 
collecting a moderate interest from the indebted Tbdkurs ; but with 
the peasantry, weighed down under the accumulation of hereditaiy 
indebtedness, such a system of relief would be practically impossible. 
Wages and prices have increased considerably of late years. In 1850 
coolies received sfd. per diem; in 1S81, they obtained 6d. I in 1850,' 
the wages for skilled labour were 6d. pet diem ; in z88t, they had riseii 
to IS, The period of daily labour has also decreased meanwhile from 
10 to 8 hours. The domestic animals of the District are small and' 
weak. The agricultural stock in 1880-81. comprised 145,131 cows and 
bullocks; tZ24 horses; 967 pohies; 5096 donkeys; X93,2S7 sheep 
and goats ; 301 camels; 3553 carts and 21,508 ploughs. The following- 
were the prices current of food pains in 1873 ; Best rice, 4 sm per rupee, 
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or 98s. per cwt j conimon rice, 8 seri per rupee, or 14s. per cirt,; 
barley, 20 sen per rupee, or js. yd, per cwt j wheat, 15 rupee, 

or ys. 6d. pet cwt. In 1881, the average prices ruling in rerr of 3 Iba in 
the District were for best rice, yj sers per rupee (2a) ; wheat, ly sms 
itta, 13^ sers; borley, 28 sers; gram, 24 sen; Indian corn, 39 sen; jedr, 
33 sen; hijra, 19 sers; ttnf, 14 sers; cotton, aj sers; sugar, 2^ sert; 
lasers; firewood, tobacco, xisen; salt, 11^ sen. 

Land Tenures. — The soil of Ajroere-Merwdrd is held on tenures 
analogous to those which prevail in the adjacent Native States. The 
territory throughout Rdjputdna maybe broadly divided into two dasses, 
— Mdlsd, or Crown domain ; and zamtnddA, or land originally held 
in barony feudal chiefs, under obligation of military service, but now 
owned on a tenure known as isfimrdri. JOidkd lond, however, might be 
alienated by the Crown as endowment for a religious institution, or in 
jdg\r as a reward of service to an in^vidual and his heirs. Throughout 
all Rdjputina, the State in its khiUA territory retains the actual pro- 
prietary rights, standing in the same relation to the cultivators as the 
feudal chiefs stand to the tenants on their estates. In /i^^iands, these 
rights am transferred to the jdglrddr. But immemorial custom in the 
khdIsA of Ajmere, allowed a cultivator who eflects permanent improve- 
ments, such as sinking wells or constructing embankments, thereby to 
acquire certain privileges in the soil so improved. Such n cultivator 
was protected from ejectment by prescriptive law, so long as he paid the 
customary share of the produce. He might sell, mortgage, or give away 
the well or embankment, together with the hereditary privileges if 
entailed, which thus practically amounted to proprietaiy rights. 
'Unirrigated land being of little value in Ajmere, the State gradually 
became restricted in its proprietorship to the waste or grazing lands ; 
and since 1850 it has abandoned its claim to the ownership, and 
transformed the ItMUA villages into ihAyAshira communities owning 
the sunounding soil in common. ‘Hiis change, however, is little 
understood by the people, who still regard the British Government in 
the light of a landlord. The smminddti estates are usually held on the 
tenure known as islimrdti, originally a feudal bolding, under obligation 
of militaiy service. The Maidthiis, however, who would obviously have 
found it impolitic to encourage the warlike tendencies of their Rdjput 
vassals, commuted for a fixed tribute the duty of furnishing a contingent 
to aid the suzerain power. The chiefiains accordingly acquired the 
habit of regarding themselves as holders at a fixed and permanent quit- 
rent ; and although, during the earlier portion of our rule, extra cesses 
were levied from time to time, in 1841 the British Government remitted 
all such collections for the future, and granted sanads to the various 
istimrirddrs, declaring their existing assessments to be fixed in 
perpetuity, without liability to re-settiement. A relief, however, is 
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levied 'on successionsi its amount being separately stipulated in each 
safiad. Another mode of tenure, known as and confined to 
HijputBi consists essentially in the possession of a. hereditary inalienable 
title to the soil, free of revenue to the State. In return, the bh&mids 
bind themselves to perform certain police duties, such as guarding 
against dacoity or theft ; and also to indemnify losses due to crimes 
which they ought to have prevented. This rude device for the 
protection of property, handed down from an earlier and a weaker 
Government, is already becoming obsolete ; and the hMmiis have been 
permitted in certain cases to commute their responsibility, though still 
remaining liable to be called out as an armed militia, for the suppression 
of riots or rebellion. In Merwird, where no settled government 
existed before the British occupation, and where the people found 
plunder more congenial than agriculture, no revenue was ordioarily 
paid, and accordingly no tenures sprang up. At its first land Settlement, 
therefore, the British Government acted as landlord, gave leases, built 
tanks, and collected one-third of the produce as revenue. At the 
Settlement of 185^1 however, all cultivators were recorded as proprie^ 
tors. Speaking generally, throughout Merwdrd a noii-proprietaiy 
cultivating class can hardly be found, except on the estates of the 
feudal chieftains. No rent law exists ; rentals are collected exclusively 
in kind; suits for arrears rarely occur, and suits for enhancement 
are unknown* Custom regulates the rates; and, os cultivators are still . 
deficient in number, a competition for labour exists between the 
landlords rather than for land among the labourers. 

Natural CahmifUs. — ^Ajmere-Merw^r^, like the neighbouring por*? 
tions of R^jputina, lies peculiarly exposed to the disasters of drought 
and famine. In ordinary years of scarcity, the people in the afflicted 
tracts emigrate to more favoured regions, Tetuming home in time for 
the sowings of the succeeding year. But when both the south-western 
and north-eastern monsoons fail, Rdjputfhm is exposed, in local phrase* 
ology, to the miseries of a ' treble famine/ due to the lack of grainy grass, 
and water. Serious scarcity occuned in Ajmere-Merwdii in r 8x9, in' 
1824, in 1833, and in 1848. The dearth of 1861, which produced aucli 
disastrous results in the North-Western Province^ affected only the 
eastern border of Rdjputina ; while Minvfir, Ajmere, and the whole tract 
dependent on the south-western monsoon, secured an abundant harvest. 
But in 1868-69, a treble famine of the most , disastrous sort, desolated 
the whole of Rdjputdna, In Ajmere, the harvests for the four preceding 
years bad been insufficient^ ond the District accordingly entered on the 
famine with its stock of grain exhausted. On eveiy side, the surrounding 
Native States themselves suffered severely ; and Ajmere stood isolated ■ 
from other British Districts, in the midst of on extensive famine tract'. 
Transport was aluioatimpTocticable, as the failure of grass rendered the 
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pock-cattle unable to work. Owing to the scarcity of fodder, cows were 
ofTetcd for sale at as. a head in August iS68. At the same time, 
wheat sold for xo s«n per rupee, or ns. ad. per cwt.j and barley, 
and grass at is ters per rupee, or 9s. 4d. per cwt. Relief works were 
set on foot ; emigration trent on uninterruptedly ; while, on the other 
hand, crowds of starving poor poured into the District from Mdrwir, 
accompanied by their herds, which consumed the little gross still re- 
tnaining. Early in 1869, although poor-houses were established, the 
people were reduced to support themselves upon the bark of trees and 
roots. The harvest of 1869 proved a partial failure, and the dis- 
tress became terrible. Food could not be procured at any price. Before 
tbc close of the famine, it was calculated that 105,000 persons, or 25 
per cent, had perished, besides 33 percent, of the cattle. Government 
had expended altogether j£iSi,ooj, of which sum ;£a3,ooo were 
gratuitously distributed. The famine left the District thoroughly im- 
poverished, and deeply indebted, nor can its prosperity be expected to 
revive before the lapse of many years. It is hoped, however, that the 
opening of the Rdjputana State Railway, which has relieved Ajmere- 
Merwdtd from its previous isolation, will prevent the recurrence of so 
severe a visitation, by affording a means of access to the rid) grain 
stores of the Doib. A tendency to the equalisation of prices has 
already disclosed itself. 

Jvrestt . — ^Forest conservancy, so long neglected in this District, is 
now making steady progress. The total area of reserved forests in 
iSSo.'Bx, was returned at 77,875 acres, or 121*6 square miles. There 
were also 35 acres appropriated ibr nurseries and plantation operations. 
The fbllowtug is the list of tracts reserved: in Ajmere, Madar Hill, 
aSia acres; Ndg-pahdr, a66o acres; Tdrdgnrh valleys, 1016 acres; 
Sifnagar and Bit, 3575 acres; Raiaosi, 1260 acres; and D&ntn, 1344 
acres. In hlerwira : Chang, 2341 acres ; Hattun and Sheopura, 1920 
acres; BUiawds and Tdtdgarh, 3173 acres; Todgarh and Bnr&khdn, 
40,048 acres ; Dilwdrd and Chang Birs, 235 acres; Borwar and Kotra, 
3933 acres; Auspabdr, 1466 acres; and Dewair, 12,203 acres. The 
total expenditure on plantations down to r88o-8i was ;^3463. For 
the year the expenditure was ^t 242, and the income 

Cmmrte and Tradt-, tU, — ^'fhe dty of Ajmere was in ancient times an 
ettin^Unt the trade between Bombay and Upper India, and a fhetory 
was early established by the East India Company at this important 
centre. The District forms the natural mart for the interchange of 
Rijputdna produce with European goods or Upper Indian and Bombay 
wares. The trade of Ajmere city was for some years on the decline, 
but the railway has largely revived its importance, while Beiwar (or 
Naydnagar) and Nasftibdd (Nusseerabad) have lately made rapid 
progress. The chief imporbi consist of sugar and European cloth ; the 
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principal exports comprise coUon» for vhich Bedwar forms the great 
local mart, grain and poppy seeds, which m despatched to Pdli in 
Mdrwdr. The District has no manttfactures except a few salt-pans. 
Till quite lately^ the transit trade was entirely carried on by camels end 
bullocks, but these have now been largely superseded by the railway* 
Communications have rapidly improved of late years. The famine of 
1869 gave a great stimulus to the construction of metalled roads, of 
which the District now possesses several, the priticipaJ among them 
connecting Ajmere city with Agra, Nimach (Neemuch) and Mhau 
(Mhow), and Nasfrdbdd (Nusseerabad) with DeoU. Merwdri bad 
hardly any roads before the famine, but a good track now runs to 
Todgaih, and two others lead over the passes into Masdda and Meywdr, 
The length of metalled roads is 226 miles, unmetalled 365 miles. The 
Rdjputdna State Railvi*ay connects the town of Ajmere with Agra, 
Nasirdbdd (Nusseerabad), and Ahmaddbid, in Bombay^ while the 
Rdjputdna-Mdiwd line connects Ajmere and Nastrdbdd (Nusseerabad) 
with the Khandwd station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The local trafKc over these lines far exceeds any expectations that 
had been formed, and the effect in cheapening many commodities at 
Ajmere has been considerable. Ajmere is now connected with three 
great main lines : with the East India Railway at Agra; the Bombay 
Baroda Raihvay at Ahmaddbdd; and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway et Khandwd. 

Ai»xinuhafi 6 n^ — ^AJmere-Merwdrd forma a Division under a Com- 
missioner, whose head^quarters are at Ajmere city. The Commissioner 
has the powers of a Civil and Sessions Judge, and has direct manage- 
ment of the Police, Registration, Jail, and Education aCrahs, Tlie 
Ajmere District is administered by an Assistant Commissioner, who 
has his head-quarters also at Ajmere; and Merwdid is administered by 
an Assistant^Commissioner, whose head-quarters are at Beiwor, 33 miles 
distant from Ajmere. The united Division foims also a Chief Commis- 
sioneiship under the Poreign Department; the Governor-General’s Agent 
for Rijputdna being tx officio Chief Commissioner of Ajmere-hfeiwdrd, 
having the powers of a chief revenue authority and of the highest 
court of appeal in civil and criminal casea The Chief Commissioner 
is assisted in the admlnistratioa of the Division by 43 officers invested 
with various magisterial powers. The total revenue, imperial, local, 
and municipal, raised in the Division during the year zS8o-St 
amounted to ;^i2i,o62, and the total expenditure to ;£7o,398. The 
imperial receipts were returned at 94,602, of which ^^38,235 were 
due to the land tax. The other principal items of receipt were stamps, 
excise, and fees in law oourta The total strength of the police force 
during the same year was 582 men of all grades, being in the pro- 
portion of one policeman to eveiy 4*65 square miles, and eveiy 79a of 
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the populatian. The cost of maintenance amounted to £9044, or 
ds. 9d. per square mHe, and 6}tl. per head of the population. 
The whole nuraber of crimes reported to have been committed in the 
united Division! during tlie sanre year, was i 184, being at the rate of 
one crime to every i'a4 square mile of area, and every an of the 
population. The Division contains but one place of confinement for 
criminals, which is also the central jail for the whole of Rdjputdna, 
receiving prisoners from all the Political and Criminal Courts through' 
out the Province. During the year t88o, it contained 1109 convicts, 
of whom 1035 were males and 74 females. The daily average number 
of inmates was 463. The average annual cost per head amounted to 
;^3, t8s. 3d., and the average earnings of each prisoner to j$, 6|d. 
The receipts by sale of jail manufactures in 1880 amounted to ^£^1005, 
the expenditure for materials amounted to showing a net amount 
to credit of ;^377. The total expenditure on the prison for the year 
amounted to Education atill remains in a backward state, 

when compared with other portions of Korthera India. In x88o''8i 
the Division possessed a total number of 139 schools, with a joint roll 
of 5417 pupils. The United Presbyterian Mission has 6 stations in 
Ajmere, and maintains 6a schools, with a total of 1989 pupils. The 
Ajmerc College, opened in 1851, was affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity ten years later, and contained sii students in i88r. The 
Mayo College, set on foot by the late Earl of Mayo, on the occasion of 
his visit to Rijputdna m 1870, is supported partly by the interest on a 
sum of nearly 7 of rupees (;i^7o,ooo), contributed by the native 
diiefs, and partly by an annual allowance from Government. It is 
intended as a purely aristocratic College for the whole of Rdjputdna, 
where the sons of Eijput noblemen maybe brought into direct con- 
tact with European ideas, under healthy influences of physical and 
moral tiaming. The College has been carried on since 1875, 
its first Principal was Major St John of the Royal Engip«.ep i. The 
council or governing body of the College consists of all the principal 
chiefs of Rdjputdnn, and the Political Agents accredited to their Sta te s, 
with the Viceroy as President, and the Agent to the Governor-General 
TO Rdjputina as Vice-Fiesident The Division contains three munici- 
palities, Ajmere, Beiwar, and Kekri. In iSSo-Sx their joint revenue 
amounted to ^ii,a3o» the greater part of which was derived from an 
octroi duty. The incidence of munidpal taxation was at the rate of 
as. 6|d. per head of their united population. 

Medical Asfettt, — Ajmere-Merwdrl lies on the watershed of the 
continent, and on the border of the arid sone of Rdjputdna, outside 
the fall influence of the two monsoons, from whose spent and wasted 
force it derives a partial and precarious rainfall, vaxying much in 
quantity from year to year. The average annual amount for the 
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nineteen years ending 1881, was aa'56 inches at Ajmere^ and (for 26 
years to 1883) 20*64 inches at Bedwar* The maximum at the two 
stations during this period was 43*40 inches in 1862^ and the mitiimum 
was 5*50 in r86S| the year of the great famine* The rainfall in i88z 
was returned at 21*21 inches for Ajmere, and 20*60 for Bedwar» The 
clrmate is healthy; with cold, bracing weather in December, January, 
and February, when hoa^f^osfc not infrequently covers the ground in the 
early morning. The mean monthly temperature in the shade showed 
90*5** F, in May, 87 •x" in July, and 73V in December 1875. The 
maximum reading was iia" in May, and the minimum 62*0* in Decem- 
ber. The District suffers from no special endemic disease, except fever 
in Ajtnere city; but epidemics of cholera frequently occur, while 
dysentery, skin diseases, and pleurisy cause many deaths. Ophthalmia 
is common, and guincarworm sometimes attacks hundreds of people in 
a single year. The annual death-rate per 1000 of the total population 
was returned in 1 880-8 1 at 34*4. The District contained seven chari- 
table dispensaries in 1875, which afforded relief to 24,375 persons, of 
whom 454 were in-door patients. The lunatic asylum had 19 inmates 
during the same year, n of whom were discharged as cured. — [For 
further information, see Jid/pnidna Gazttfur, 1879 ; Gazedter of Ajmtri- 
Mtrwdrd^ by Mr. J. D. Latouebe, C.S., 1875; Provincial Adminhtra-’ 
Hon Peporis^ 1880-81 and 1881-82; Census Report^ 1881; Depart- 
mntal Reports^ z88o-8i and 1881-82,] 

Ajmore* — City and administrarive head-quarters of Ajmere-Mei^ 
wivi Division, Rdjputdna. Lat. 26* 27' 10" rr,, long. 74^ 43' 58'' x. 
Population in xSSr, 48,735, namely, males, 37 , 347 , females, 
21,388. Hindus numbered 26,685; Muhammadans, 18,702; Jains, 
2575; Christians, 720; Ptfrsis, 22; Jews, 21; and Sikhs, 10. Distant 
from Bombay 677 miles north ; from Agra, 228 miles west. Occu;^ 
the lower slope of the Tdnl^arh hill, crowned by the loffy fortress 
of Taragarh ; on the north side lies the And S6gar lake. A stone 
wall, with five gateways, surrounds the city, which has well-built, open 
streets, containing many fine houses. Founded, according to tr^i- 
tion, by the eponymous Rdjd Ajd, in the year 145 a,d. Underwent 
many dynastic changes during the Middle Ages. A full occount of 
its histoiy will be found under Ajmerb-Merwaka. Akbar built a 
fortified palace just outside the walla, where Jahdnglr and Sh^h Jahfo 
often resided. Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of James i. of England, 
visited the city m December 1615, and presented his credentials to 
Jahdngfr. His journals present a virid picture of Court life at Ajmere 
in 16x5 and x6z6. In 1791, the fort underwent a siege by the 
Mardth^s under De Boigne, Who captured the city on the 22nd August. 
The original town, Icno^vn as Indrakot, stood in the valley through 
which the road leads to Tirdgarh; here a number of Musalmdn families 



stilt reside. Among the objects of interest in or near the city, the niost 
noticeable is the Daigah, an object of veneration alike to Mohammadans 
and Hindus. It marks the burial-place of the saint, Kbwdja Muezsin-ud^ 
din-Chishti, more briefly known as Khwdja Sihtb, who came to Ajmere 
in the year ta35i shortly before the invasion of Sbahdb'Ud-dln. Ha 
in convening many of the inhabitants, and worked several 
mimrlwi, whose memoty is handed down in numerous legends. His 
eldest lineal descendant still ranks as spiritual head of the shrine. The 
Datgah lies on the southern side of the city, and comprises, amongst 
other buildings, a partially mined mosque, erected by Akbar ; another 
mosqne of white marble, the pft of Sh^ Jahtb, still in perfect repair ; 
and the tomb of the Khwija himself, a square-domed edifice with two 
entrances, one of which is spanned by a silver arch. A festival called 
Urs Mel^ of six days’ duration, is held annually at the Dargah. One 
peculiar custom of this festival may be mentioned. There are two 
large cauldrons inside the Dargah enclosure, one twice the size of the 
other; these are known as the great and little Pilgrims to the 
shrine propose to oflhr a feast. The smallest sum with which 
to buy the rice, butter, su^r, almonds, raisins, and spices to fill the 
large dtg\% ^too; the donor, besides the actual cost of its contents, 
has to pay about £20 more as presents to the officials of the shrine, 
and as offerings at the tomb. The materials for the small deg cost 
exactly half the sum required for the large one. After this gigantic 
rice pudding has been cooked, it is scrambled for, boiling hot. Sight 
earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign pilgrims, 
and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of Indrakot, and of the 
menials of the Dnrgah, to empty the cauldron of the remainder of its 
contents. AU the men who take part in this hereditary privilege are 
swaddled up to the eyes in doths^ to avoid the effect of the scalding 
fluid. When the cauldron is nearly empty, all the Indrakotis tumble 
in together and scrape it clean. There is no doubt that this custom is 
very ancient, though no account of its origin can be given. It is 
generally counted among the miracles of the saint, that no lives have 
ever been lost on these occasions, though bums are frequent. The 
cooked rice is bought by all classes, and most castes will eat it. The 
number of pilgrims at this festival is estimated at so, 000. 'Phe Arbai- 
din-ka^jhonpra {shed of heo and a half da.fs)^ a mosque situated on the 
lower slope of the Tiitdgarh hill, or^'nally formed a Jain temple, but 
was converted into a place of Muhammadan worship (a.p. 1S36) by 
Altamsh or Kotab-ud-dfn, in two and a halfdays, according to tradition. 
It ranks as the finest specimen of early Muhammadan architecture now 
extant ; but its gorgeous prodigality of ornament, and delicately-flnished 
detail, are referred by General Cunningham to the earlier Hindu 
workmen, whose handicraft has bqen incorporated in the Musalmdn 
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building, Government bus lately undertaken to repair this magnificeDt 
relic, which had long exhibited signs of decay and insecurity. The 
Baulat B£ghi or Garden of Splendour, built in the i6th century over 
the And Sdgar lake by Jahdngfr, now serves as the abode of the Chief 
Commissioner. Elegant marble pavilions, commanding a full view of 
the town, stand on the very edge of the lake, in which, as in a crystal 
minor, the surrounding hills are reflected. The garden itself is of great 
extent, end full of venerable trees. Akbar's massive, square, fortified 
palace, on the north side of the city, served for some years as an 
arsenal for the British military authorities, but now does duty as. a 
AtAsf/i and treasury, Ajmere derives its water-supply from the And 
Sdgar tank, by two masonry channels passing underground, with 
openings at intervals. One channel passes through the city, the other 
just outside it t the latter fills a handsome reservoir called the Maddr 
Xund. Two natural springs, known as the Jhilra end the ate 
also largely resorted to for water. There are very few good wells about 
the town, and there are none within the walls. The transport trade of 
Bdjputdna centres in the dty, and has largely increased since the 
opening of the RdjputrSna State Railway. Several important firms of 
Seths have their head offices in Ajmere, with branches throughout 
Rdjputdna and other parts of India, They act chiefly as bankers and 
money-lenders, transacting a large business with the Native States. 
The city contains two institutions for higher education, the Ajmere and 
the Mayo Colleges, details of which ore given under the heading of 
Ajuerb-Merwara OiSTRiCT. It also includes a Jail, dispensary, post- 
office, and telegraph station. The head-quarters of the Merw^d Battriion 
were transferred to Ajmere in iSyr. Munimpal income in i88o~8i, 
^6576, or as., id. per head of population within municipal limits. 
There is one printing-press in the dty, from which the Rdjputdna C^dal 
GaaetU issues in English, Hindi, and Urdu. [For further information, 
see authorities cited at end of the last artide, Ajmerb-Merwara,] 

AJmirg'arh. — ^Hill in Eildspur District, Central Provinces, 3500 feet 
high, a little north of Amarkantafc hill. Summit difficult of access ; qt 
one time fortified. 

J^ndla . — TafiAl of Amritsar District, Punjab } lying between 31* 
37' and 3a* 3' 15" N. lat., and between 74* 3a' 30" and 75* i' e. long. 
Area, 428 square miles. Population (z88i) 201,172 souls. The 
occupies the north-west comer of the District, and is bounded on the 
west by the river Rdvt. 

AjnifUa. — ^Village in Amritsar District, Punjab, and head-quarters of 
Ajndla AiAsU, Situated on the toad from Amritsar to Sidikot, tfi 
miles north-west of the former town. Fopulatioli (1881) 1936. Old 
bridge, built under the Sikh rule, spans the Sakki stream. Founded, 
according .tq tradition, by one Bdga, a Najdr Jdt, and hence called 
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Najrilla, of which the modern name is a corruption. ThAstll^ police 
station, sordid distitleiyi dispensary, post-office, Anglo -vernacular 
school, Munslfs Court. The revenue of Ajntia foAsU is £20,600, 
The local administrative staif consists of one tabsfldar and one munsif. 
These officers preside over two civil courts and one revenue court; 
with two police stations, 30 regular police, and 366 village watchmen. 

Ajodhyft. — ^Ancient town in FaizdUd (Fyiihid) District, Oudh, 
adjacent to Paisdbdd, on the right or south tonk of the Gogra (Ghdgra) 
riven Lat, a6* 4^ so"' K.| long. 8a* 14* 40" e. The interest of 
Ajodhya centres in its ancient history. In the present day, the old 
city has almost entirely disappeared, and its site is only known by 
heaps of mins. But in remote antiquity, Ajodhya was one of the 
largest and most magnificent of Indian cities. It is said to have 
covered an area of 12 yojan, equal to 96 miles, and was the capital of 
the kingdom of Ko&ala (corresponding to the modern Oudh), and the 
court of the great King Dosaratha, the fifty-sixth monarch of the Solar 
line in descent from Kiji Manu. The opening chapters of the Rdmd* 
yana recount the magnificence of the city, the glories of the monarch, 
and the virtues, wealth, and loyalty of his people. Dasamtha was the 
father of S^ma Chandra, the Wo of the epic. With the fall of the 
last of the Solar line, Rdjd Sumintra, the one hundred and thirteenth 
monarch, Ajodhya became a wilderness, and the royal families dispersed. 
From different members of this scattered people, the Kijds of Jaipur, 
Udaipur, Jamber, etc., claim descent. A period of Buddhist supremacy 
followed the death of the last king of the Solar dynasty. On the 
revival of Brahmanism Ajodhya was restored by King Vikramdditya 
{fire, 57 A.D.). He is said to have traced out the ancient city, and 
identified the different shrines and spots rendered sacred by associa- 
tion with events in the life of Rima, the deified son of Dasajatha. 
The most important of these are the ^mkot, or fort and palace of the 
king, the Nageswar Nith shrine, sacred to Mahideo, the Maniparbat 
or sacred mound, and a few temples still visited by thousands of 
pilgrims. After Vikramiditya, the kingdom of Kosala, with Ajodhya 
as its capital, wa» ruled successively by the Samddra Til, Sribastam, 
and Konauj dynasties, until the period of the Muhammadan conquest 
Kosala is also famous as the early home of Buddhism and of its modern 
representative. Jainism, and claims to be the birthplace of the founder 
of both these faiths. The Chinese traveller, Hwen Tbsang, in the 7th 
centuiy, found twenty Buddhist temples, with 3000 monks, at Ajodhya, 
among a large Briihmanical population. Many Jain temples exists but 
are of modem restoration. Other more recent temples (dating ftom 
about 150 years back) mark the supposed birthplaces of five of the 
prindp^ hierarchs of the fiiith. The Muhammadan conquest has left 
behind it the ruins of three mosques, erected by the Emperors B^bac 
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and Aurangzeb, on or near the site, and out of the materials, of three 
celebrated Hindu shrines known as (1) the Janmasthin, marking 
the place where Kdma was born ; (2} the Swarga-dwdra wandir^ on 
the spot where his body is said to have been burned ; and (3) the 
Taretd-kd-Tlutkur, famous as the scene of one of his great sacrilic^. 
The modem town of Ajodhya (1881) contains 3545 houses, 864 being 
of masonry. Population 111643, of whom 9499 are Hindus, 2141 
Muhammadans, and 3 * others,’ There are 96 Hindu temples, of which 
63 are Vishnuvite and 33 Sivaitej 36 Musalmdn mosques. Principal 
buildings — ^Darshan Singh’s or Mdn Singh's temple^ erected about 30 
years ago, and the Hanumdn Garhi. Little local trade is carried on ; 
but the great fair of Rdrnndmi held here every year is attended by 
about $ 00,000 people. [For further informatton, see Tht Oudh GautUtr 
(1877}. The article Ajodhya was contributed by Mr. P. Camegy, 
Commissioner of Faizdbdd.] 

i^odhya.~A considerable trading village in Bardwdn District, 
Bengal. Lat 23* 35' ro"' n., long* 87* 3a' 20" e. Chief imports, 
mustard, iron, ghl^ silk, sealing wax, and mustard oil ; exports, husked 
rice. 

Ajra. — ^Town in Kolhdptir State, Bombay Presidency. Lat 1 6” 8' n„ 
long, 74* 17' £. The chief is a feudatory of Kolhdpur. 

AkaHillB .*^Tiact of country on the notth>east frontier of India, 
occupied by an independent tribe called Aka. It lies north of Datiang 
District, Assam, bounded east by the DaphU Hills, and west by indepen- 
dent Bbiitii tribes. The following brief account of this tribe is mainly 
condensed from Colonel £. T. Dalton's Ves'criffiveJSthnotogy of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1873}. The Akas call themselves Hruasoi and are divided into 
two clans— the Hazdrf-khoas, or * eaters of a thousand hearths and the 
Kapds-chors, or * thieves that lurk in the cotton fields.’ These are both 
Assamese nickiuuTies, indicating the terror izispiied in. former days by 
their raids into the Brahmaputra valley. The Aka country is veiy 
difficult of access, the direct road from the plains leading along the pre- 
cipitous channel of the BhoroU river, which divides the Aka from the 
Daphli country. Farther north lies the country of the Migls, a kindred 
clan, with whom the Akas intermarry, but who rarely visit the plains 
except to support the Akas in mischief. Under the native Government 
of A^m, the Hazdri-khoas had acquired a right to levy block mail on 
the people of the plains, which they regularly enforced ; and hence pro- 
bably thdr name. The Kapis-chozs exercised the right without having 
obtained a licence; and one of their chiefs, the Tdgi Rdji, mercilessly 
plundered the people till he was captured in 1829, and confined a 
close prisoner in the Gauhdtl jail After an imprisonment of four years 
he was released, but his first action on reaching his native hills after 
obtaining his freedom was to put to death all who had been concerned 
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in his capture He altenvards attacked and cut up a British outpost 
stationed at the head of the pass leading into his country. During the 
next seven years, although vigorously pursued, he not only evaded 
capture, hut made fresh raids on the plains. At length be and his 
subordinate chiefs surrendered ; and upon their taking a solemn oath 
to respect the peace of the frontier, they tvere amnestied, and small 
pensions were allotted to them. In. 1873, a small piece of land 
in the plains, 49 acres in extent, was granted to the Hazdrl-khoa 
dan. The Kap^hor Akas subsequently received a similaT grant of 
land of the same extent as the Haadrl'khoas, under the orders of 
the Chief Commissioner. In 187 5-7 6, the boundary between the 
Kapis>chor8 and Darmng District was demarcated by the Deputy^ 
Commissioner. This clan, a few years ago, adopted a degraded form 
of Hinduism, together with the worship of the god Hari. But the tribal 
gods are Fdxo, the god of the mountains and streams ; Piran and Siman, 
the gods of war ; and Satu, the god of house and field } to all of whom 
propitiatory offerings are made at stated seasons, with thanksgiving 
sacrifices on the birth of children. The Aka houses are similar to 
those of the Mirf^ but are more carefully and substantially built, with 
a well smoothed and closely fitting plank Boor, raised on piles. All the 
household utensils are of metal. Large copper vases for water ard 
obttuned from Tibet and BhdtAn, and cooking pots and plates of brass 
from Assam, whence th^also purchase iron and steel for making arms. 
A few possess muskets, but their chief weapons are the crossbow and 
poisoned arrows, a tight spear, and a sword about four feet long, They 
are a brave people, and the men strong and well made. They are dis- 
liked and feared by their eastern neighbours, the Dnpblis, with whom 
have very litde communication. Since the foregoing article rvas 
written, the Aims have again given trouble. Towards the end of 1883 
they showed their old turbulent sptriL The reservation of a tract of 
countiy in the north of Darrang District as Government forest was 
resented by the tribe, who claimed it as their own land. They made a 
sudden descent upon the plains at Bdlipdrd in Darrang; within a few 
miles of Tespur, the head-quarters of the District, and left behind them 
some imperious demands upon the Deputy Commissioner. They then 
carried off several native forest ofUcers os hostages. Their refusal to 
return their captives led to an expedition being sent against them. 
The expeditionary force, under the command of General Sde Hill, C.B., 
started in December 1883, and returned to Tezpur on the ist Februaty 
1884, All Its objects were satisfactorily accomplished, namely, the 
recovery of the captives, the sunendm: of all fire-arms, the payment of 
the fine inflicted by the British Government, the complete submission 
of the tribe, and the survey of the country. 

AkfUgarh (or Aligarh, as called by Muhammadans). — ^Town in 
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Wazirdbitd tahsMf of Gujidnvdia l^istiict, IPunjabk Lat, 32** 16' s., 
long, 73* ja'o" s. Pq>. (1881} 4319, comprising 3399 Muhamma- 
dans, 1846 Hindus, 136 Sikhs, and i 'other.' Tbird'dass munici- 
pality ; income in 1880-81, ;^i6o, derived from octroi ; expenditure, 
;^i48j incidence of municipal taxation, 8^d. per head. Firstclass 
police station and postoffice. The town is of no commercial import- 
ance, and its best claim to note lies in its being the residence of a 
family of KahaJtttiyas of the Chopra caste, to vrhich belonged the 
celebrated Diwitn Sdwan Mall and his son Miflrdj, Governors of 
Mdltdn in the latter days of Sikh rule. 

Akalgarh. — < Town in Karmgarli faist/, Patidia State, Punjab. 
Population (1881) 9907; namely, Hindus, 14C5J Sikhs, 9651 Jains, 
33 ; and Muhammadans, 1144; number of houses, 485. 

Akalkot. — ^Feudatory State, one of the old Satdra Jdgirs, or of the 
Deccan Jdgirs, according to modem nomenclature, Bombay Presi- 
dency; lying between lat. 17* 17' 45* and 17* 44' N., and long. 75* 56' 
and 7d’ 98' 30* e. Bounded on the north, east, and south, by the 
Hizdm’s Dominions, and on the west by the British District of Sholdpur. 
Area, 498 square miles ; 104 villages. Population in 1881, 58,040, or 
1 16 persons to the square mile. Gross revenue in 1880-8 1, ;^34,343. 
EiqKnditure, ;£34,S77. Akolkot forms part of the table-land of the 
Deccan. The country is open, undulatinf^ and remarkably free from 
tracts of waste or for^ land, and is intersected by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway.' A few streams cross the State, but they are all 
small; the Bori, the largest, bang nearly diy during the greater port of 
the year. The climate is comparatively cod and agreeable, \rith an 
average rainfall of 30 inches during the six years ending with 187a. 
The registered rainfall in 1881 was 30*41 indies. Fever, rheumatism, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery, are the most prevalent complaints. Within 
the limits of the State there are neither mines nor forests. The chief , 
sgricultural products are Indian millet (Holcus sorghum), rice, sugar- 
cane, gram, wheat, and linseed. Of the total population, 49,971 tore 
Hindus, 7590 Muhammadans, and 479 belong to other religions. A 
survey of this State, completed in 1871, shows that (exdusive of 
alienated villages) 371,959 acres are cultivable, and 94,313 uncultivable. 
The cultivable State lands have been assessed at an average rate 
of IS, 8d. per acre, yielding a total yearly income of ;^93,7do. The 
chief occupation of the inhabitants is agriculture, supporting 35*14 per 
cent, of the population. The only oriier industry of any importance is 
the weaving of cotton doth, turbus, and women's robes, a calling that 
gives employment to about six hundred femilies. 

In the beginning of the i8th century, the Akalkot territory, which 
had formerly been part of the Musalmdn kingdom of Altmadnagar, was 
subject to the supply of a contingent of horse panted by Sihu, the 
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ruler of Satdroi to 11 MarAihA officer, the ancestor of the present chief. 
On the British annexation of SaLlra in 1S49, the Akalkot chief became 
a feudatory of the British Covemment. In 1868^ the contingent of 
horse was disbanded, and a yearly money payment of ;£i4S9 
substituted. The family follows the rule of primogeniture, and holds a 
charter {sanad) authorizing adoption. The State does not maintain 
any military force ; the regttlar police number 59. In 1866, on account 
of his misrule, the Chief was deposed^ and the State placed under 
the management of the British Government until his death in 1870, 
During the minority of the heir, a Mardthd by caste (who, at the time 
of his accession, was a child of two years of age), the territory is 
managed by the Collector of Sholdpur, who is also styled * Political 
Superintendent, Akalkot/ and whose office is known as the ShoMpur 
Agency, The Chief is a first-class Sarddr of the Deccan; he was 
educated at the Rdjordm College at Kolhapur, A portion of the funds 
of the State are yearly set apart for the construction of public works ; 
a dispensary has been, established at the town of Akalkot* There are 
19 schools in the State, attended by firp pupila 
Akalkot.'-^Chier town of the State of Akalkot, in political con- 
nection with the Bombay Presidency, liat. r7" 31' 30" long. 76" 
as® south-east of Bombay. Population (1881) 5836, 
comprising 4096 Hindus, i (568 Muhammadans, and 72 Jains. 

Akat^dli-^Old raised road or dll in Sibsdgar District, Assam, 
running from Goldghdt to Nigtriting; length, ao miles; annual cost of 
maintenancet 

Akbftrbandar. — ^Trading village and produce de^ in Rangpur 
Districti Bengal, Chief trade, jute and tobacco, 

Akbaxnagar.^Old name of Rajmahal, Bengal. 

Akbarpnr. — TnhsU of Cawnpur District, North-Western Provinces. 
Area, 247 sQuare miles, of which 137 are cultivated. Number of 
estates, 290; land revenue, ;^a2,75o; total revenue, ;^a4,742; rental 
paid by cultivators, ^£38,274; incidence of Government revenue on 
cultivated area, 55. lid, ; on total area, 2a. rod. per acre. In 1883, 
the^ Msil contained 1 civil and t criminal court, with 2 thduds or 
police stations; strength of regular police 32, with 293 chaakiddrs or 
yilinge ^ratchmen. Cost of lahsiH administration, ^^2345. The tahsil 
is iertile and well cultivated, being watered by the rivers Rind and 
Sengar, and by the Etdwah branch of the Ganges Canal, which runs 
throughout the lahsU from north-west to south-east, giving out distribu- 
taries on either side. The principal lines of communication are the East 
Indian Railway, \vith a station at Rdra, and the metalled road to KAlpi. 

Akbftrpur. Head^ciuarters town of Akbarpur ttihsll in Cawnpur 
District, North-Western Provinces, situated on the road to Kdlpi, 26 
miles from Cawnpur, and 8 miles from the Rura Station of the East 
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Indian Railvay. The town was originally known as Guraikhera, but 
its name was altered to its present form in honour of the Emperor 
Akbar. Population (1881) 5131, namely Hindus, 3673 ; and 
Muhammadana, 1458 ; area of town site, 340 acres. Good birweekly 
market^ and small annual fair. TahAK, muns(fi, police station, post- 
office, and school. For conservancy and police purposes, a house-tax 
is assessed under the provisions of the Chaukid^i Act (xx. of 1856), 
which in 1876-77 yielded 

Akbarpnr. — TakAl or Sub-division of Faizdbdd District, Oudh, 
Bounded on the north by Faizilbdd and Tdnda takslh; on the east by 
Tiuda; on the south by Saltdnpur District 3 and on the west by 
Bikapur iaAAl; lying between 26* 14' 45' and 26' 35' K, lat, and 
between 8a' 15' 45* and 8a* 46' 13* E. long. Area, 392 square miles, 
of which 205 are cultivated, Population according to the Census 
of 1881, Hindus, 187,701 ; Muhammadans, 21,993 • total, 209,694, 
of whom 107,065 are males, and 102,629 females. Average density 
of population, 535 per square mile. 

Akbnrpur Shdhzadpur). — Chief town in Akbaipur takslty 

Faizdbdd District, Oudh, situated on the Tons river, in lat 26* 25' 
35' H., and long. 82* 34' 25* e. Population (18S1) 6610. A Muham- 
madan town, formerly of considerable importance, with old fort, and 
mosque; a fine masonry bridge spanning the Tons, erected by the 
Emperor Akbar, is still in a state of preservation. Railway station, 
iaAAlt police station, school, dispensary, rest house. A small muni- 
cipal income for police and conservancy purposes is raised under the 
provisions of Act xx. of 1856. . 

Akbarpur (or jTa/nQ.— -Village and tMnd in Muznlfaipur District, 
Bengal Lat 26* la' 45* n., long. 85* 41' 6" E. Population (1881) 
2417, namely, 2036 Hindus, and 381 Muhammadans. Contains a 
small bdzdr and remains of an interesting old fort, said to have been 
built by Bdjd Chdnd. 

Akbarpur-Siiijbaull . — Burgatid in Akbarput faAri/, Faizdbid 
District, Oudh. Bounded on the north by Tdndaj on the east by 
Birhar; on the south by Suihmpnr; and on the west 1 ^ Majhauii 
pargands. Originally in the hands of the Bbais, by whom it was called 
Sojhdwal after a Ri\Tat diief of the same name ; subsequently corrupted 
into Sinjhauli. The fort and town of Akbarpur, built by an officer of 
the Delhi Emperor of that name, afterwards gave its name to the 
pargand^ which has been thenceforward entered in the official records 
as Akbaipur-Sinjhauli. The river Tons intersects the patgaad, and, 
as mentioned above, is spanned by Akbar’s old bridge at Akbarpur. 
Area, 263 square miles, of which 130 are cultivated. Population (z88i), 
Hindus, 1x9,619; MusalmAns, 17,539; and * others,* xt ; total, 137,169, 
Average densi^ of population, 521 per square mile. 
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— Petty State In Northern K^thi^wdr, Bombay Presidency. 
Consists of one villagej with four independent tribute-payers. l*t. 
21* 4a' M., long. 71° 8' E. Estimated revenue, ;^ioo. British tribute, 
Jundgarh tribute, ^£2, los. 

iU^dri.'— Ancient town in Mysore . — Set Ikkeri. 

Alrhn ili*. — ^Town and fort in Kashmir State, Punjab . — See Aknur. 

AlrlrAy avnldait. — ^Estate in Ganjdm District, Madras Presidency. 
Area, 1 square mile. 

Akl{^. — Town in the Mdlslras Sub-division of ShoUpur District, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat 17* 53' 30* n., long. 75* 4' e. Population 
(1881) *838. 

Akiiiir.— Town and fort jnst within Kashmir State, Punjab, situated 
at the foot of the southern Himdlayan range, 114 feet above sea level, 
and on the bonks of the Cheniib, which here becomes navigable. Lot. 
3a* 5' H., long. 74* 47' E. The town, which is a great timber mart, 
chiefly conusts of ruins, but presents a picturesque appearance from 
urithout. It has a fine old palace and modem fort, built by Midn Tej 
Singh in the great famine of 1839-40. 

Akobri — ^Town in Undo District, Oudh) ir miles south-east from 
Purwa, and 31 from Undo. An ancient town, containing a large 
Kshattriya population. Population (1881) 3718, namely Hindus 
3^58, arid Musalmins 62. 

Akolft. — District of Berar, Haidardbdd Assigned Districts, under the 
Resident of Haidardbdd, extending from lat. 20* 17' to ai’ 15' and 
from long. 76* 23' to 77* 25' e. Bounded on the north by the Sdtpura 
Hills ; on the south by the Sdtmdld, or Ajanta range, which separates 
it from Bdsim and Bulddnd Districts; on the east byEUichpur and 
Aenrdoti Districts, and on the west by Bulddnd and Khdndesh Districts. 
Area, adflo square miles. Greatest length north and south, 72 miles ; 
greatest breadth east and west, 63 miles. Number of villages on the 
Government rent-ioll, 1194; and of revenue sub-divisions 5. I^and 
revenue, total revenue (gross), ;£’238,785 (1881}. Popula- 

tion, according to the census of 1881, 592,79a, or 223 per square 
mile of area. The towtt of Akolo, on the river Momd, is the admini- 
strative head-quorteis of the District, and of the Judicial Commis- 
sionership of Beirir. The District is sub-divided for fiscal purposes 
into 5 idluis, viz, Akola, Aeot, Balapus, Jalgaov, and Khamoaon. 

J^AysieaJ As^t.—'Ihe District is almost a dead level. The Purwa, 
a. non-navigable river, forma the main line of drainage, and receives 
seven tributaries in its westward course through the District, which it 
divides into two almost equal parts:. Two conical-shaped hills, one in 
the south of the Bdldpur fdhti, the other in the Akola idluA, rise 
abruptly from the plain. The soil is for the most part a rich black 
alluvial mould. Forest reserves, 88 square miles, chiefiy plantations of 
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Bahil (Mimosa arabica) for supply of fuel and small timber. In tbe 
coverts bordering the hills, panther^ hyasnasj wolves, black bears, 
and wild hog are found. The increase of cultivation under British 
administration has driven away the tiger, which is now rarely seen. 
Antelope, simbkar^ bustard, floiican, pea-fowl, duck, teal, partridge, 
and quail are met with in plenty, while the rivers abound in fish. 

The District antiquities are few. At P^tiir there is a temple cut out 
of the solid rock. Several temples built of dressed stone without 
cement are also found; the finest of these are at Finjar and B^rsi 
Tdkli. The Chhatri or pavilion of block stone, supposed to have beea 
built by Rdji Jai Singh, the IhLjput prince, who ms one of Aurangseb^s 
best generals, may still be seen at Balapur. There arc 19 Daigahs 
(saints* tombs) ; of these the most noteworthy is that of Pfr Ndmad 
Aulin Ambia at Bhanir, who is said to have led the forlorn hope at 
the storming of Narndla, when besieged by the Delhi Emperor. At 
Shdhpur, near Bdldpur, are ruins of the palace built by Prince Muiid 
Shih, son of Akbar, who commanded in this Province, and died here 
in 1599 A.D. Of modern Hindu temples there are 169 in all, and 
56 ffiasjids or mosques of varying antiquity. The salt wells aie the 
most curious mineral speciality of this District, Tliey are sunk into 
what is supposed to be ^ a kind of subterranean lake or reservoir 
of water,’ extending more than fifty miles in length, and about ten 
in breadth, on both sides of the Puma river, from the village of 
Pdbirdu on the west, into District on tbe east, the principal 

wells being close to Dahihdnda; the water in this underground lake^is 
- supposed to be very deep, but it has never been properly fathomed. 
The diameter of the shafts is 3 Or 4 Teet, and their inner surface is 
lined: with bai^ket-work) at 9c to lao feet, a thick and strong band of 
gritstone is met with, through which, when pierced, water rushes vio- 
lently up 15 or 20 feet. The salt is produced by natural evaporation 
of the water, which is drawn up and exposed in salt-pans; it contains 
deliquescent salts, which give it a bitter taste, and spoil it for exporto^ 
tion. The supply of salt from these wells is inexhaustible, but die 
wells are no longer allowed to be w'orked, 

Ifisiory.^hocsLl tradition preserves the memory of independent 
Kdjds who governed from Ellichpur, and asserts that the princ^ pre< 
ceding the Muhammadans were Jains, The tract now forming Akola 
District, was presumably included in the territory acquired by Alorud- 
dfn in 1294, in his first expedition to the Deccan^ At his death, the 
Hindus reasserted their independence, but were crushed, and their last 
Kdjd of Deogarh was flayed ^ive in r3i9i from which date Berdr 
became permanently subject to Muhammadan rule. The Bdhmanl 
dynasty, with the ImM Sh^hi rulers, and the Ahmadnagar princes, 
held sway in succession until 1594-96, when the Emperor Akbar 
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annexed Ber^i and formed it into an imperial Province. His son, 
Prince Murid Mirzi, built a palace for htmscif in Akola District in 
Z596 ; and the District was included in Sarkir N’arndla. On the death 
of Akbar, klilik Ambar, an Abyssinian, recovered part of Berir, and in 
161 2 fixed a standard rentroll, the memory of which still survives. 
But his influence was short-lived; and from 1596, Akola practically 
remained a province of the Mughal empire. Its revenue system, as 
organized by Todar Hail, was introduced about 1637-38, from which 
year the Fasli era. runs in this District. In 1671, the Mardthd, Pratdp 
K 4 o, Sivaji's general, plundered as far east as Kdmnja (in Amidoti 
District), and exacted a pledge from the village officers to pay chouth. 
In 1717, the Mardtbds obtained formal grants from the Ministers of 
the Emperor Forrukhsiyyar. But in 1724, Cbinkhilicli Khdn, Viceroy 
of the Deccan, under the title of Nizdin-uI-Mulk, obtained a decisive 
victory .over Farrukhsiyyaris party. Since this date, Berdr has been 
reckoned a dependency of the Nizimat at Haidardbdd (Hyderabad). 
But throughout the iSth century, a long struggle went on between the 
Nlzdm and the Matdthds, for the revenues of the Province. By the 
battle of Argaum, a village 36 miles north of Akola, General Wellesley 
broke the Mardthd power under Eaghujf Bhonsla; and the District, as a 
section of Beidr, was in pact formsaiy made over to the Nizdm in 1804, 
the remainder being transferred at the conclusion of the Pinddrf war. 
The exactions of the NizAm's revenue officers led to frequent out- 
breaks. In 1841, Mogat Rdo planted the flag of the Moidthi Bhonslas 
on the walls of Jdmod, in the north of Akola District More serious 
disturbances took place in 1849 under Apd Sdhib, and were only put 
down by British troops. Akola was one of the Dbtricts assigned 1^ 
the Hixdm to the British, for the maintenance of the HaidaiAbdd 
(Hyderabad) contingent, under the treaties of 1853. and 1861. 

Ft^ulation, — ^The District population, as ascertained by the Census 
of 1867, was 460,615. A later return (1876-77), based, however, only 
on estimates, shows a population of 5^3>9^3 on an area of 3660 square 
tnilcB, being 196 per square mile. No Census of the District was taken 
in 1873, The Census of 1881 gave the total population at 593,793, 
or 338-8 persons per square mile. Adult males numbered 204,524 ; 
adult females, 183,393 ; male children under twelve, 103,533 ; female 
children under twelve, 101,354. Total males, 308,046; total females, 

5 B'^d total, 592,792. Classified according to religion, the 
Hindus numbered 539>o68 ; Muhammadans, 49,337 J aborigine^ 59 ; 
Jains, 3736; Sikhs, 93; Europeans, 74; Eurasians, 165; native Chris- 
tians, 149; Pdrsls, 108; and Jews, 3. The Census Eeport returned 
the aboriginal tribes at only 59, according to religious classification ; 
according to race, they number 7160. The great majority have now 
abandoned their primitive faiths and adopted some form of Hinduism, 
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while some have been converted to Chrlstmnit}', The distribution 
of the Hindus by ceste showed 18,633 Briihtnsns) 1(^923 Mjfmts} 
207,353 Konbis; 53,431 Mdlis; 66,781 Mohars; and 178,694 other 
Hindu castes. Most of the Hindus are of low class, and some, as 
the Fdsis, lead a wandering life. The Kunbis (Hindu cultivators) 
worship and pay vows at Muhammadan shrines, whose custodians 
{Afujdwan) officiate at ceremonies forbidden by the Kordn. Among 
the Muhammadans there were 1411 Sayadsj 560 Mughals; 9749 
Pathdns j 33,413 Sheikhs ; and 5204 others. The Musolnidiu con- 
auk the Hindu Joshi, a priest astrologer, for auspicious days. The 
Mdnbhavs, a Hindu sect bound to;, but not rigidly observing celibacy, 
number 813 in Akola District! A new sect, acknowledging no tie but 
that of absolute dependence on and service to the sacred tilsi plant 
(Ocymum sanctum), sprang up in 1860-70. No castes are excluded, 
and a Srdhman belonging to it must offer obeisance to the Mdi or 
necklace of Tiilsi root beads, worn by an outcast Dber. The pUw^ri' 
ship of Mauza Agar, in the Akola /JM, Is held by a Mubanunodan 
convert family, a most exceptional case in Berdr, The distribution 
of the population of the Obtrict by occupation showed that there 
were 9448 males, and 368 females, total 9816, belonging to the 
* professional class’ } 3454 males, and 240 females, total 3694, to the 
'domestic’; 7687 males, and 77 females, total 7764, to the 'com- 
mercial’; 153,799 niales, and 88,883 females, total 343,681, to the 
'ogricuUural' j 3r,8ii males, and 35,311 females, total 57,033, to the 
'industrial*; and 101,847 nnles, and 169,968 .females, total 371,815,' 
to the 'indefinite and non-productive' classea The prindpal towns 
are Akou, population 16,614; Akot, *^<*371 Khamgaon, 13,390; 
Balapus, 1 1,344 ; Jalcaok, 10,393 ; Sbeoaon, 11,079; Patuk, 7219; 
Hiwaukhex), 7300; Wadugaon, 6096; Bars! Taku, 5377; Jamod, 
5258;-'So»aU, 5130; Aroavh (Argdon), 4625; and Pjhjar, 3311, 
The Holi, Dasahini, and Fola are the principal festivals, the Inker in 
honour of the plough cattle of the village. The languages generally 
spoken by the people of the Dblrict are Mar&dii and Urdu. 

Agriadturt. — ^The principal kharif or autumn crops of the District 
are cotton, great millet (/Afr), Hjra, pulses, and til; and the lUost 
valuable rdfA. or spring crops ore wheat, gram, linseed, peas, mustard^ and 
tobaoco. Market garden crops, generally irrigated, include. sugar-cane, 
onions, sweet potatoes, plantains, grapes (at Jumbod only), etci 
The principal natural products are dyes and gums, Some jute is grown 
near Bilfipur, Such rotation of crops as experience has shown to be 
necessary is pmetbed. The average produce of land per acre b for 
cotton, 58 1^; wheat, 383 lbs.; oilseeds, 196 lbs. 186 lbs.; 
tobacco, 304 lbs. ; rice, 64 lbs. ; and gram, 360 lbs. Grass b cut and. 
stocked at the end of the rains. The strong-rooted grass called hmd. 
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offers, in deep soils espectaUy, great obstruction to ploughing j but the 
best black soil, if it has been properly cleared of this gras^ does not 
require ploughing more than once in fifteen or twenty years, and is 
merely scarified with a steel-edged implement called waiAar. The 
farmers consider frequent ploughing exhausting. £a$tui cotton (the 
best and earliest variety) is gathered in November* and jari in 
December; if well cared for, each kind should yield three pickings. 
The current prices in strs of s lbs. ruling in the District in 1880-81, 
per rupee (ss.), were for clean cotton, insert; wheat, a a sers/ gram, 
3a sers; rice, 10^ «/»/ Jedr, 36J sers; oil-seed, raj sers; and tobacco, 
3J urs. Horses, inferior, and few in number; ponies, mote numerous, 
and better of their kind. Oxen, which are ridden as well as driven, 
are noted fbr their beauty, strength, activity, and endurance. The 
agricultural stock of the District in i88o-8t was, 345,376 cows and 
bullocks, 63,338 buffaloes, 5735 horses and ponies, 5358 donkeys, 
73,946 sheep and goats, 150 camels 33,674 cart^ and 15,577 ploughs. 
The total area profesdonally surveyed (1881) showed 1,464,960 
acres under cultivation, 30,730 acress culdvable, and 306,730 acres 
uncultivable waste, including 53,039 acres of grazing land. The most 
important crops in 1880-81 were — cotton (two kinds), 343,498 acres ; 
/odr (the staple food of the people), 535,453; linseed, 83,596; wheat, 
134,4 IS } W/w, s 1,689 5 gtam, 79.690 J iiit 5864 5 lac, 53,864 J tobacco, 
1S14; nrd, 1756; hemp or flax, 917; rice, 758; tm, 16,775; kurdi, 
1739; sugar-cane, 538; other products, 33,717 acres The average 
rate per acre, in iSSo-fii of land suited for cotton was as. 8d. ; wheat, 
3s. 1 jd. ; oil-seed, 3s. ; joir, as. 8d. ; tobacco, 5s. 1 Jd. ; rice, 35. 7|d. ; 
gram, 3s. 

' Zand Jinwts , — IVlien Akola was assigned to the British, the only 
recognised title to land was actual possession by the cultivator, with 
payment of xevenue. Certain rights and prescriptiTe privilege were 
allowed to long-settled occupants; but, as a rule, all ancient proprietary 
rights had been extinguished by the tdlukddrs and revenue farmers. 
The British Government has now given stability to the tenure of land 
by Instituting leases for thirty yeaxs, under which the occupant is, 
subject to specified restriction, acknowledged as a heritable proprietor. 
The wage of a harvest labourer, when he is not paid in kind, is 4jd. to 
fid. a day. 

Natural Calamities . — Owing to the scarcity of water, the District 
sufiers greatly in years of extreme drought. In 1863, a year of famine, 
the loss of cattle was very great. Severe visitations of cholera are 
common. 

Moaufatiurts and 7 >wak.-~Coarse cotton cloth is woven in nearly 
every village; and at Akot and B^dpur, good cotton carpets and 
turbans ate manalactutcd. Weekly markets are held in every con- 
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siderable village and towQ» and petty traders visit the most frequented 
of these with foteign groceries and cheap manufactures* Three 
principal fairs — at Pitdr Shaikh Bdbu^ in February^ hating twenty 
days ; at Sonila^ in November^ five days; and at Akot> in Ifovembcr, 
twelve days — attract large numbers of traders from long distances. 

Chief imports^ sugar, salt, hardware, piece goods, wheat, oil, opium, 
cocoa-nuts, and rice ; principal exports, cotton, wheat, linseed, ghfy 
indigo (a little), safTron, and cattle* The trade products of the District^ 
before the construction of Che railway, were conveyed by a class of 
carriers, called banjdras^ or owners of pock-bullocks ; but the railway 
and new roads have impoverished these people to such an extent that 
they are now labourers, not carriers os of old* Khamgaon, now the 
largest cotton mart in Berdr, is connected with the Great Indian 
Peninsula main line of railway, by a branch nearly 8 miles long ; 
its trade is over ^4,000,000 sterling a )<ear. Other cotton marts have 
risen in importance, specially Shegaon, distant 11 miles cast, on the 
main line, which is more conveniently situated for cotton from the 
north of the District, and is a formidable rival to Khdmg^on, having a 
trade of about ^2, 543,000 1 Akot, of about ;^377,ooo; and Akola, 
of about 000,00a 

Roads and Raihuays . — ^Thcre are 261 miles of made road in the Dis- 
trict, and 65 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, having seven 
stations, pass through it One of the stations, Jdlum, forms the junction 
for Klidmgdon, to which place there is a State line, 7-^ miles in length. 

Administration^ — The District is administered by a Depucy-Com- 
missioneri with whom are associated 5 Assistant or extra-AssIstant- 
Commissioners, 5 Tahsfldars, and 4 Honorary Magistrates; a Civil Sur- 
geon, a Superintendent of Police, and an Executive District Engineer. 
In 1880-81 the total revenue of the District was ^^238,785, of which 
;^i78,8io was derived from land* The total cost of oificials and 
police of oil kinds for the same year was put down at ;£’9483. Sanc- 
tioned strength of police, 92 officers and 470 men* One central jail at 
Akola; daily average of prisoners in 1880, 595; cost per head, 6s*| 
death-rate, 3-96 percent. Crimes attended with violence have much 
decreased under British rule. Muhammadan convicts form more than 
one-fifth of the jail population, while their proportion to -the Hindu 
District population is about one Co eleven, Humber of Goverjiment 
and aided schools, in i 86 j , was. 954, with 9629 scholars. At Akola 
there is a college for training teachers. Branches of the Berir Govern- 
ment Central Book Depot supply the District with English, Meidthi, 
Sanskrit, Pezsiao, and Urdu worlra; two newspapers,. the 
shdr and the Urdn Akkbdr^ are also published. Akola (population 
16,608), Khdmgdon (population 12,390), and Shegdon (population 
11,079), are municipalities. 
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Mettorelo^eal Aspedi, The hot season begins in March, and lasts 
for about three and a half months, during which sunstrokes followed by 
cholera often occur. The rains commence about the middle of June, 
and last until the end of August September and October are usually 
hot and moist. The coldest season is from November to February; 
frost is very rare. It is said that the great extension of cultivation 
since British rule, baa decreased the water in the wells. Average 
temperature at Akola town in the shade in May, ir4*F. ; in December, 
45*. Average annual rainfall at Akola, altout twenty-four inches. 
Itincipal diseases: Cholera, which is endemic; fevers; and bowel com- 
plaints. In 1880, seven Government dispensaries aflbrded relief to 
4 di 5 f 5 patients, of whom 548 were in-door. The number of births 
r^tered in 1880 was 23,792 ; deaths, 12,567. Death-rate, 26*3 per 
100a Average deatb-rate 48*2, and births 49*5 per 1000 of the popu- 
lation ; deaths by snakes or wild beasts in 1880-81, 34. Number of 
vaccine operations in the same year, 17,541 ; the Muhammadans are 
less ready than Hindus to have their children vaccmated. [For farther 
information, see Tht Btrdr Gazetteer, by Sir Alfred C. Lyall, r87o; 
Prmincial Administratim Seforts, 1880-81 and 1881-82; Cmsus 
Report, 188 1 ; Departntenial Reports, i88o-8x and i88i-8a. The 
article on Akola District in the Btr&r Gaut/eer was written by 
Mr. J. H. Burns.] 

AkoISb-^Tlf/v^ of Akola District, Berdr. Area 739 square miles ; 
■aS$ towns and villages ; number of occupied houses, 23,63a. Popu- 
lation (1881) 139,421, comprising 72,560 males and 66,861 females, or 
i88‘66 persons per square mile. Area occupied by cultivators, 398,135 
acres. Total agricultural population, 88,394. The total revenue of 
Akola Tdluk is .;^55i095 ; land revenue, £44fi2g. The number of 
civfl courts, 5 ; of criminal courts, 7 ; of police stations, 6 ; of regular 
policemen, 215 ; and of village watchmen, 210. 

Akoto.— Town and head-quarters of the District of the same name, 
in the West Betdr Division. Lat. ao* 42' 15' n., long, jf 2' r On 
the Ndgpuc extension of the Great Indian Peninsula SaDway; 383 
miles from Bombay, and 157 from Ndgpor. Height above sea level, 
930 feet. Population (1881), males, 8828; females, 7780; total, 16,608, 
namely, 11,2x9 Hindus, 5°^^ Muhammadans, 199 Christians, 104 
Xains, 43 Pdrsi% and 15 Sikha Akola was long the head-quarters of a 
sub-district under the Nisim’s Government, its old brick fort and stone- 
feccd waUs with bastions still testifying to its importance. It formed 
the scene of a battle (date uncertain) between the Nisim's troops and 
the Mardthds. Pinddri Ghdzi Khdn was defeated in 1790 below its 
wallaby the Bhonsla general; and General Wellesley encamped in it 
for aday in 1803. Duting the Utei yeais of the Nlzim’s rule, it 
owing to the malpractices of the native oflScer in charge, who robbed 
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and did not keep off other robbers; and many of the inhabitants 
emigrated to AmriotL Under the British Government, it has increased 
in trade and population, and is now the head-quarters of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Berdr. The town is bisected by the Mornd river, 
Akola Proper being on the west bank, and Tijndpet, with the European 
houses and Government buildings, on the east There ate two market 
days, the principal one being held at Tdjmipet on Sundays, and the 
other at Akola on Wednesdays. A cotton market was established 
about 1868 in Tdjndpet, with presses, and the trade developed rapidly. 
Public buildings : Commissioner’s and Deputy^Commissionet’s offices ; 
courts; jail; banacks; a town hall; a church; post-office; hospital; 
charitable dispensary; rest-houses for both European, and native 
travellers ; schools. Population nithin municipal limits (1881), 16,614 > 
municipal income, ^^979, or is. ad. per head. Akola is the scat of a 
Christian mission. 

Akola. — Suh'divirion of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area 588 square miles, containing 156 villages. Population (1881) 
60,800, of whom 30,933 were retuined as males, and 29,867 as females. 
Hindus numbered 58,892, Muhammadans raai, others 687. 

Akoni. — 'Village in Bahraich District, Oudh. See Ikadna. 

Akont. — Small town in Peshtiwar District, Punjab, rituated half a 
mile from the right bank of the Kdbul river, ii miles from Attodc and 
34 miles from Peshawar. It is built of white stone, with mud cement, 
and contains a stone square or stockade, the walls of which ate closely 
pierced with loopholes. Good AUdr and campij^''gn>und, with abund- 
ance of grass and forage for cattle. The chief village of the northern 
Khattak triba 

Akot. — 2ii/ui of Akola District, Berdr. Area 518 square miles, 
sat towns and villages; number of occupied houses, 23,432. Popula- 
tion (i88x) 144,253, comprising 74,755 males and 69,498 females, m 
278*5 persona per square mile. Area occupied by cultivators, 312,119 
ocres. The following are the principal towns of the /if/it/t, which do a' 
large trade in cotton and grain: Argaon (population 4625), Tilwah 
(population 3826), and Hiwarkiied (population 7300}. lire total 
revenue of Akot /J/ui is 59,399; land revenue, ;£$o,646l '-The 
number of civil courts is i ; of crimirtal courts, 4; of police stations, 5 ; 
of regular policemen, 68 ; and of village watchmen, 28 1. 

Akot. — ^Town and heod-quartera of Af/ui of snmc name, Akola 
District, Berir ; about 30 miles north of Akola town. Lat 21* 5' 45” m, ' 
long. 77* 6',E. Population (1881) 16,137, comprising 8278 males 
and 7859 females. Of the total population Hindus numbered 12,404; 
Muhammadans, 360a; Jains, 105; Christians, 17; P6rsfs, 7; and 
Sikhs, 2. Interspersed with garden land and mango groves, every 
house having its own well Several good examples of building in 
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cMvcd sionic. Akot is one of the chief cotton marts of Beiir, attended 
by both Enropean and native merchants, and has a trade of about 
The cotton is despatched to Shegaon, on the Great 
Indian Peninsula (Kdgpur Extension) Railway. Good carpet manu- 
factures, the best sorts, however, being only made to order. Two 
weekly ddvlrt are held her^ one on Wednesday and the other oh 
Saturday. Public buildings — ToAsU and civil court offices; schools; 
travellers' bungalow; and charitable dispensary. 

Akoak'tatuiff. — Hill forming the eastern extremity of a spur of 
the Arakan Voma Mountains, Henzada District, British Burma. T-nt, 
iS* 39' 45'’ N., long. 95* ro' 4j' E, Overhangs the river Irawodi, 
which a little lower enters the delta, nnd spreads out into creeks and 
bifurcations. The scarped cliff (300 feet high) is honeycombed with 
excavated chives, containing images of Buddha. The scene of two or 
three minor engagements during the second Burmese war, 
Akr&DL'—J^rgand in Taloda Sub-division, Khilndesh District, 
Bomtoy Presidency'. An irregular table-land on the Sdtpurds, about 
60 miles long and from 15 to 30 broad. Bounded on the north by 
the Narbadd river, on the east by the Barwdni State nnd Turan 
hill, on the south by the old petty division of Sultdnpur and the 
Mehvds States of Bhudaval and Ndl, and on the west by'the Mehvda 
State ^of K.^thi. Land revenue ^610. Of its rja villages, xjj are 
inhabited, and 17 ore deserted. The whole surface is mountainous, 
the height varying from 1600 to 3500 feel above the plain, and covered 
with thick bmshwood, furnishing many valuable drugs and dyes. 
Between the hills are rich valleys watered by tmfailing streams. Tliran 
Mall hill overlooks the /s/jfwwrf from the east. The hills are believed 
to contain veins of silver, copper, and iron. The heat of the plateau 
fs at all thntf moderate ; during the winter months the cold is severe, 
ice forming in wells and strewna During the monsoon the fall of rain 
is excessive, The inhabitants are Bbfls, belonging to the two tribes 
of Virlfs and Pdvrds. Five passes lead from Khdndesh into Akrdni; 
the one most used is the NdnAgion Pass; the others the Dodbibuva 
the ChdndseK, the Sutpdn, and the KuiaipAni, are much more 
difficult. The export of grain from Akrdni is considerable, the exports 
being estimated at about ;£i4oo. The chief owns two villages, and 
^ws a yearly pension of £286, ids., and has the title of JtdMit. 
The &n)ily ranks high, and has Intermnnied with the Giikwdrs of 
Baroda and the Riind of Chhota Udaipur, The total revenue in good 
seasons is about ;£i5oo. ® 

^ab.— District in Arakan Division, British Burma, lying between 
ao and at* 44' w. lat, and between 9a* 14' and 94* a. long.; area 
SSsS^^uare miles; population (1881) 359,706 souls. Of the total 
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vable waste, and 3905 as uncuUivable. Bounded on the north hf 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; on the south by numerous straits and inlets 
of the sea; on the east by the Aiakan Ycma mountains, separating it 
from Independent Burma; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal llie 
administrative head-quarters are at Aicyab town, on the Kulodan ri\’er. 

BAysical Aspecis . — Akyab consists of the level tract lying between 
the sea and the Arakan Yoma mountains, and of the broken country 
formed by a portion of their western spurs and valleys. Through these 
hills flow the three principal rivers of the District,— viz. the Mayu, 
Kuladan (Koladync), and Lemru, — ^at first mountain torrenlSi but 
spreading out on the plains into a network of channels, and forming a 
delta as they meige into the sea by interlacing tidal creeks. The Mayu 
rises in the mountains forming the north-western boundary of the 
District, and, after following a south-south-east course, reaches the sea a 
few miles north-west of Akyab. The Kuladon, the most important 
river of Akyab, enters the District at the village from which it takes its 
name, and marks the boundary for a distance of about 16 miles; it 
rises in the main range in the neighbourhood of the Blue Mountain 
(5676 feet), and falls into the sea at Akyab town. Its mouth forms a 
spacious harbour, but the entrance is rendered difficult by a bar. In 
the rainy reason, it is navigable by vessels of 400 tons burden for 70 
miles above Akyab, and by boats of 40 tons for 50 miles higher. The 
Lemni enters the District in its eastern portion, about is miles east of 
the village of Mahamuni, and also rises in the main range far in the 
north, and falls into the sea in Hunteris Bay. The Arakan Yoma 
range, in tong. 94"", fonna the eastern boundary of Akyab, and Us spurs 
cover the whole portion of the District cast of the Lemru. A pass 
leading across this range, connects the District with Upper Burma. In 
the west, between the Naaf and the Mayu rivers, and terminating near 
the mouth of the latter, is the steep Mayu range, the southern part of 
which runs parallel with, and not far fiom, the coast This range is 
traversed by several passes, which are only practicable for foot passengers. 
Through one of these, the Aleh-khaung, the Burmese force retreated 
before General Morrison, during the first Burmese war (1894-75). 
Between the Mayu and Kuladan rivers, in the north-western portion of 
the District, the country is hilly, and broken by numerous intervening 
spurs and valleys, running parallel to the Mayu range. The forests 
form a most important feature of Akyab District, and contain a 
valuable supply of timber of many kinds. The low ground near the 
sea is covered with forests of mangrove; farther inland the principal 
trees are the riV (Albizzia procera), the pyin-ma (Lagersbxmia leginm), 
the kaiaung (Strychnos riux vomica), the ka-nyin (Dipterocorpus alata) 
and the Idtpan (Bombax malabaricutn). But the most valuable limber 
is found on the lower ranges. On these, the tree most frequently met 
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vtth is the Jfyitt-kada (Xyiia dotabriformis), of which some has, at 
various times, been exported for railway sleepers. The wood is used 
for bridges, boats, house-posts, etc., and is much esteemed. Teak 
plantations have of late years been made in the upper parts of the tract 
drained by the Kuladan and Lemru rivers. Numerous other valuable 
timber trees ate found, among which may be mentioned the tMt-fiauA 
(D.-dlH:rgta sp.) and thingan (Hopes odorata), used (or bout-building. 
Bamboo abounds everywhere. 

Histoiy. — Akyab was the metropolitan Province of the native 
kingdom of Arakan, and the history of that country centres in it. The 
following sketch will therefore recapitulate the leading ficta, which 
have been collected from the Burmese annals, for the whole of Arakan. 
The earliest traditions, obscure and for the most part incredible, 
endeavour to magnify the connection between Arakan and India, the 
cradle of the Buddhist faith. Long before the birth of Gautama 
Buddha, the Burmese chroniclers state that an Arakanese kingdom, 
with its capital at Kdnuwadi, near the modern Sandoway, paid tribute 
to the king of Bdranisi {MeHarts). Ages later, Sekkyatvadi, who was 
in a future life to be bom as Gautama Buddha, reigned in Benares, and 
allotted to his fourth son, Kanmyin, ‘all the countries inhabited by the 
Bunnan, Sbdn, and Malay races, from Manipur to the borders of China.' 
Kanmyin peopled his dominions wirii a multitude of non-Aryan tribes 
from the north*east, and settled the progenitors of the present Arakanese 
upon a strip of land between the Yoma Mountains and the sea, which 
they still inhabit. ^ The only value of these traditions is, that thqr point 
to a connection with India, and to Aryan influences, prior to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. But it should be remembered that they were 
onnpiled in a Buddhistic age; and their historical accuracy may be 
judged of from the circumstance, that the number of years during 
which Kanmyin's dynasty reigned, is represented in the Palm-Leaf 
Kecords by a unit followed by 140 cyphers. 

The Muhammadans make their appearance in Arakan about 800 
A.B, j several of thetr ships having been wrecked on Rdmri island, not 
far south of Akyab; and their crews settled in the adjoining villages. 
The Arakanese capital still continued at Rdmawadi, near the modern 
&ndoway. In the 9th century, the King of Arakan made an expedition 
into Bengal, and set up a pillar at Chittagong, which, according to the 
Burmese tradition, takes its name (Sit-ta-gaung) from a remark of the 
conqueror, that ' to make war was improper.' Towards the end of the 
loin century, the King of Frome, in the Irawadi valley, pressed hard 
u^n southern Arakan; and the capital was removed northwards to 
Mwhaung (‘Old Arakan'), in Akyab District, where it continued 
(wth intervals), until the head-quartets of the Province were finally 
changed to Akyab town, by the British, in t8a6. The next five 
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. centuries are filled with aonals of invasions fiom the south and east, by 
the Burmese, Shins, Talaings, Pyds, and other tribes from beyond the 
Yomd ranges which separate Arahan from the Imwadi valley, and 
with internal revolutions or dynastic struggles among the Arakanese 
themselves. A Burmese inscription at Buddh-Gayi, in Behir, describes 
a king of Arakan in the rath centuty, as ' Lord of a hundred thousand 
Pyds,* or inhabitants of the Pagan kingdom m the Irawadi valley, to 
which kingdom Arakan seems thoi to have been subject. Between 
it33 and 1153 A.D., reigned Gaw-Iaya, *to whom the kings of Bengal, 
Pegu, Fagan, and Siam did homage,’ and who built the temple of 
Mahati, in Akyab District, a few miles south of the capital, 'Old 
Arokan.’ This temple, second only to that of Mabdmdni, was occupied 
as a fort by the Burmese troops in 1825, and unfortunately destroyed 
by our troops in driving them out The oldest Arakanese coins, bear- 
ing the emblems of royalty, belong to the i2th century. In the T3th 
century the Arakanese began to push northwards into south-eastern 
Bengal, and twice received tribute or presents {dre. 1237 and i2p4 
A.D.) from the Bengali kings at Sonargaok, in D.acca District. A 
dynastic struggle in Arakan led to the King of Ava being called in as 
an ally in 1404, and the kingdom remained subject to him till 1430, 
when its independence was established, and Mrohaung (' Old Arakan ’) 
was again fixed on as the cajutsl. During the remainder of the 15th 
century, Arakan enjoyed comparative rest; but the z6th century brought 
fresh attacks by the Burmese from the interior, abd by the Portuguese 
from the seaboard. la 1531, the capital, 'Old Arakan,* was fortified 
against the latter adventurers, by a stone wall 18 feet high; and in 
1571, it was filither strengthened by lakes excavated around it, traversed 
only by narrow causeways. Between igfio and 1570, the Arakanese 
conquered Chittagong; and the King's son was appointed governor. 
This connectton with the nortliward, led the Arakanese King to realize 
the power of the encroaching Mughal Empire. He accordingly 
encouraged the Portuguese corsiurs and outlaws froip Goa .to make- 
shore settlements on the coast of Arakan, provided them with wives 
and lands, and gave over Chittagong to them as a pirate harbour. 
These river baridits formed a good defence ^aiirst the Mughal gollqrs ; 
but they also proved troublesome to their Arakanese patrons. About 
1605, the nest of sea-robbers at Chitbigong threw off their uomhtal 
allegiance to the Arakan King; and in idop, the latter resumed their 
grants of land, and drove thent out of, that hubonr. They took refuge 
in the island of Sanowip, at the mouth of the Ganges, where, they first 
put every Muhammadan to death, ond whence they next despatched 
an unsuccessful expedition against Arakan. Their leader, Sebastian 
Gomales, a low P'ortaguese, had been successively a common- soldier, 
a dealer in salt, and a pirate. One of the rival kings of Arakan, .berng 
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driven by a dynsisric revolution to seek refuge at Sandwfp, “was first 
received wth Dstcntatiou!s ho&pitalityi then forced to give his sister in 
marriage to the Portuguese ruffian^ and died suddenly^ not without 
suspicion of poison. Gonzales joined with the new Arakan King 
against the Mughals» then destroyed the Arakan fleet, and entered 
into treaty, as an independent prince, with the Portuguese Viceroy at 
Goa, to in^'ade Arakan. The admiral and the pirate chief were sepa- 
rately defeated i the former fell in action, the latter was deserted by 
his followers, and perished miserably. The King of Arakan took 
possession of Sandwip, whence he annually plundered the Bengal 
Delta, carrying off the people as slaves to Arakan. In i66i, Shdh 
Shujd, the Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, and son of the Emperor Shdh 
Jah^fij being defeated by his brother, Aurangzeb, sought refuge in 
Arakan, and was received with great pomp. But the Arakan King 
soon afterwards demanded his guest^s daughter in marriage ; and, on 
being haughtily refused, he seized and drowned the Muhammadan 
prince, and killed all his sons. The princess whom he had sought in 
tnairiage, stabbed herself rather than submit to the embraces of an 
infidel barbarian ; two of her sisters took poison, and the third, forced 
to wed the Arakan King, either died of grief, or was brutally murdered 
when about to become a mother. Not one of Shdh Shujd^s family 
survived; and his father, the aged Emperor Shah Jah^n, bitterly 
exclaimed, ' Could not the cursed infidel have left one son alive to 
avenge the wrongs of his grandfather 1' 

This marks the climax of Arakanese power and insolence. Aurangzeb, 
although glad to be rid of a rival brother, determined to show that 
no member of the imperial family might be thus treated with im- 
punity* Shaisbi Khan, Ids Viceroy in Bengal (1664-1675), first joined 
with the Portuguese to inflict a crushing punishment on the Arakan 
King j then sd?ed Chittagong, and treated his Portuguese allies as pirates 
and traitors. During the next century dynastic struggles wasted Arakan, 
and exposed it to every sort of foreign and domestic calamity. In 1784, 
the Burmese gave the final blow to the ancient kingdom of Arakan, 
The Burmese armies broke into the country in three separate bodies, 
each under command of a royal prince, and annexed the whole Pro- 
vince The Arakanese fled in great numbers, from the barbarities of 
the conquerors, into British tenitoiy, and settled in Chittagong, end 
on. the estuary and islands of ti\e Ganges, Others revolted, but their 
risings were cruelly suppressed ; and the survivors again found shdter 
within the British frontier. The Burmese monarch, having in vain 
demanded the surrender of the refugees, attacked the East India 
Company's elephant-hunters, sent retaliatory expeditions into our 
Districts, insolently seized the British island of Shdhpiirl, between 
Akyab and Bengal, and drove out our detachment in charge of it. 
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After much forbearance and remonstrance, Lord Amherst declared 
war against the Burmese on the e4th Feb* 1824* The following 
account of our operations in Akyab District is condensed from Cap- 
tain Spearman’s narrative in the British Burmn Gasetteeri — *A force 
under General Morrison moved on Amkan, and another, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, operated by way of the vall^ of the Irawadi. 
On the and February 1825, the first detachment of British troops 
crossed the Naaf from Chittagong; and, after a tedious but un^ 
opposed march, arrived in front of Arakan town on the aSth of 
the same month, supported by a fiotilla under Commodore Hayes, 
which, not without resistance on the part of thh Burmese, had pro- 
ceeded up the Kuladan and through the creeks. “Old Arakan” 
was found to be strongly foitified, the Burmese commander having 
added to the ancient entrenchment^ and erected a line of stockades 
along tire hills. The single pass through the hills to the town, wos at 
the northern extremity of the line of defence, and this was. protected 
by several guns and four thousand muskets; the total garrison was 9000 
men. The ground in front was clear and open, and the only cover was 
a belt of jungle which ran along the base of the hill^ while beyond this 
again the ground was fully exposed to the enemy’s fire. On the morning 
of the 29th March, the storming party, under Brigadier-General M'Bean, 
advanced to attack the pass. It consisted of the light company of the 
54th Regiment, four companies of the and Regiment Ii.1., the light 
companies of the loth aud x6th and the ritie company of the 

Mdgh Levy, and was supported by six companies of the i6th Regiment 
M.N.I. Under the weltdirected and steady fire of the Burmese, and 
the avalanche of stones which th^ poured down upon the heads of the 
troops, the British were ' repulsed j and at lost, when Captain French, 
of the 16th Regiment M.N*L| had been killed, and all the remaining 
officers wounded, the storming party retreated* The plan of attack was 
then changed, and it was determined to ottempt to turn the ri^t Bank 
of the Burmese, whilst their attention was occupied by ah attack on their 
front. On the 30th March, a battery was erected to play upon the 
works commanding the pass, and on the 31st it opened fire.' At ribout 
eight in the evening, a force under Brigadier Richards. left the camp J; 
it consisted of six companies of the 44th Regimbnt, three of the afith, 
and three of the 49lh Narive Infantry, thirty Beamen under Lieutenant 
Armstrong of the Research^ and thirty dismounted troopers of Gardenex^s 
'Horse. Tlic hill was nearly five hundred feet high, and the ascent 
steep and winding. All remained quiet till shortly after eleven, when 
a shot from the hill showed that the enemy bad discovered the approach 
of Brigadier Richards’ party. This 'single shot was followed, by a short 
but sharp fire, whpn the Burmese turned, and the hill was in the posses- 
sion of the British, The next day a six-pounder ^as diaggcd .up the 
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bin, and fire was opened on the heights commanding the pass ; while 
at the same time. Brigadier Richards moved against it from the position 
which he had taken the night before, and Brigadier M*Bean along his 
original line of advance. The Burmese, after a feeble defence, abandoned 
the ^vork8 and the town. The capture of Arakan town ended the war 
as far as the Arakan Province was concerned. The Burmese troops at 
once abandoned Samri and Sandoway, and retreated across the moun- 
tains into Pegu; and the s^ady advance of Sir Archibald Campbell 
up the valley of the Inawadi, driving the Burmese forces before 
him, prevented any attempt on their part to disturb our possession. 
This adrance ended at Yandabi^ where a treaty was signed on the 
34th February 1826, by which Arakan and Tenosserim became Briti^ 
territory.* 

On the withdrawal of the main body of the British army from 
Burma, one regiment was left in Akyab, and a local Arakan battalion 
was raised. Next year (i82j), and again in 1836, unsuccessful eftorts 
were made to tamper with the local irregulars, or to stir up the people. 
With these momentary exceptions^ the peace of the Province has 
remained absolutely undtstuib^ since its annexation in 1836, and all 
classes have heartily accepted the rest and security guaranteed by 
British rule. 

BapnlatioH. — On its annexation in 1S26, Arakan was found to be 
almost depopulated. In the first years of British rule, the descendants 
of those who had escaped to Chittagong on the Burmese conquest 
returned in large numbers, ond inhabitants flocked in from the adjoin- 
ing territories of the King of Burma. In 1831, the population of Akyab 
District, then inclusive of the adjoining Hill Tracts on the north (now 
forming a separate District), had risen to 95.098; in 1852, to 201,677. 
Since 1862, when the Provinces of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenaaserini were 
erected into a sepniate administration, as British Bunna, large neegsBions 
of inhabitants have taken piace, both from native territory and our own 
Bengal seaboard. In 187a, the population of Akyab District, inclusive 
of the Hill Tracts, was close on 3 oo,qoo. Exclusive of the Hill Tracts, 
Akyab District had. a population of 276,671. In 1881, the total popula- 
tion of the District, as at present existing, was returned at 359,706, the 
fallowing being the classes represented and their numbers : — Hindus, 
881a; Muhammadans, 99,548; Chiisdans, 1114; Buddhists and Jains, 
230,046; Nat worshippers and others, 20,186; the adult males numbered 
148,028 ; females, 105,153 ; total, 253>r8o. Children under twelve 
years, males, 55,096; females, 51,430 > total, 106,526. Number of 
occupied houses, 68,057; number of persons per square mile, 65; 
per house, S'28. The agricultural population numbered 263,104, or 
73 ’*5 P® cent of the total population. There is a small community 
of Chinese included ambng the Buddhists. Nat worshipper is a term 
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used in British Burina to denote the non-Buddhist indigenous races, 
whose sole religion consists in a kind of worship of spirits or demons, 
supposed to reside in the hills, forests and streams, and to preside over 
the destinies of mankind. The Arakanese are of Burmese origin, but 
separated from the parent stock by the Aiakan Yoma mountains, and 
they have a dialect and customs of their own. Their kingdom was 
conquered by the Burmese during the last century, bat they have 
remained distinct from their conquerors. Their type of face is as 
much Aryan as Mongolian, and in cbaracter and habits they partially 
resemble the Indian races. Females are secluded, and early marriages 
of girls are now frequent. Many of the Muhammadans included in the 
Census, are men who had come from Chittagong to the District for 
the working season. The resident Muhammadans are, chiefly, the 
descendants of slaves of the Burmese and Arakanese monaichs. They 
difier from the Arakanese only in their religious observances ; they use 
the Burmese alphabet and speech, but among themselves preserve, col- 
loquially, the language of their ancestors in Bengal. The Hindus have 
been in the country for many generations. Among them, the Manipur! 
Brahmans were invited by the Burmese as astrologers ; a. few Dorns, 
n very low and despised caste, were brought from Bengal to serve as 
pagoda slaves. In Burma, the strange custom prevails of employing 
outcastes as sweepers of the pagodas. The Dorns, now released from 
their hereditary slavery, have become cultivators^ but hare risen no 
higher in social rank. The Muhammadan iroinigrants intermmrryfredy 
with the women of the country ; while the Hindus, from caste prejudices, 
rarely do so. Tlie Hill Tribes (14,499) are fully described in the articles 
0n the Abakan aitd Chittacono Hru Tracts. The Chaungtha are 
of the Barns race aa the lowland Arakanese, but inhabit the banks of 
mountain streams. The number of persons employed in agriculture 
was (1881) 116,060; and in mechanioil arts, manufactures, etc., 22,055. 
The agriculturists numbered 263,104, or 73*15 per cent, of the whole 
population. The only towns ate Akyab on the Kuladan (Koladyne) 
river, population 33,989; and * 01 d Arakan’ or Mbohaunc fold 
town’), the ancient fortress and capital of the kingdom of Arakan, 
population 300a. Besides these two towns, the District contains only 
I village with looo to sooo inhabitants; 44 vUlagea with 50b to 1000 ; 
542 with 200 to 500; and 1340 with fewer than 2oa — making in all 
1929 towns and villagea 

AgrieulfHre , — ^Rice forms the staple crop, and is grown in the exten- 
sive fertile plains, stretching from the foot of the northern hills to the 
sea-coast It is exported from the port of Akyab, which is very easy of 
access by the numerous creeks around it, and has a spacious harbour. 
Acreage under cultivation (t88r)— rice, 34 t»S »3 > ofl-seedS, 219 

acres; sugar, 88 acres; tea, 170 acres; cocoa-nuts; 433 acres; betel- 
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nuts, 795 acres $ dhani, 8208 acres; plantains, 1844 acres; pdn 
(betel-leaf), 714 acres; vegetables, 1874 acres; hemp, 90 acres; 
inixecl fruit trees, 9101 acres; chillies, 3000 acres; indigo, a acres; 
and tobacco, 8 acres, Cattle disease and the cyclone of 1867 threw 
30,000 acres out of cultivation in t868. The high prices during the 
llengal scarcity of 1S74, gave a new impetus to rice cultivation. The 
holding of each cultivator averages 8^ acres. The current prices of 
the chief articles of food during i88o-'8i per maund of 80 lbs. were— > 
for rice, 4s. to 5s. ; sugar, to £tt los. ; salt, 3s. : Ond the average 
produce of land per acre in lbs., for indigo, was aoo ; for oil-aecds, 
910; for suga^caae, 672; for tobacco, 370; for vegetables, 1000; 
and for ten, 106. The taungya, or nomadic system of husbandry, still 
lingers in Akvab District. It resembles the >/</«, tillage of the Hill 
Tribes in Chittagong. The taungya cultivator burns down the jungle, 
raises a rapid scries of exhausting crops from the open spot, and then 
deserts it for a fresh clearing. Some tribes cultivate the same patch 
for two or three years, after which the hamlet migrates m taasse. 
Another process is thus described by the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma:—' A hill-slope is selected in the cold weather; Its jungle cut down 
in April, and burnt in May, the ashes being spread over the ground j and 
several croi® ate sown together at the beginning of the rains (June).* 
Tlie harvest continues from August to October. The Indian corn ripens 
nt the end of July ; a crop of melons and vegetables follows in August; 
the rice harvest is reaped in September; and a cotton crop concludes 
the exhausting series in October. 'The same spot,’ adds the Chief 
Commissioner, 'can only be cultivated on this system once in ten years.’ 
It is profitable as long as a superabundance of fresh land is available,' 
and is now being abandoned as wasteful, before the increasing pressure 
of the population. The tanngya cultivator pays no rent, but a poll-tax 
of two shvlUu^ a yeas per famUy in Arakan; and ftr male in Ten- 
naserim and other parts of British Burma. The more economical 
tillage by the plough, is padually extirpating this primitive form of 
husbandry in Akyab District. In 1855 there were 5355 /auf^ culti- 
vators or 'cutters;* in 1879 the number had fallen to 4895; in i88r, 
to 4310. In rSSa the number was much greater, but I have been 
unable to ascertain whether the increase was nominal or real, up to 
the time when this sheet had to be printed off. AgriculUiral stock has 
increased rapidly, notaithstanding the plague of 1867, In 1881, the 
agricultural stock of the District comprised 109,969 buffaloes; 160,996 
cows and bullocks; 373 horses and ponies; 6803 sheep and goats; 
7 S*a pigs ; 454 * ; 56,030 ploughs ; and 14.434 boate. The chief 

means of communication in the country are the tidal creeks, which 
account for the large number of boats returned. The Chittagong men 
are the chief carriers of grain, from the interior of the District to the 
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town of Akyab. Wages ate high; unskilled lahourcTs are lepoited 
(i88i) to earn from Rs. 1$ to Rs. 30 (30s. to 6as.) a month in the 
shipping season, and skilled labourers Rs. 60 {£6)^ 

Manufacture, elc, — K. little salt is manufactured near the Naaf tiver> 
by a mixed process of solar evaporation and boiling; but the quantity 
diminishes each year, owing to the cheapness of imported salt. There 
are no mines and quarries in the District. About 700 persons are 
employed in making earthen pots, in Akyab, hlinbra, and Rnthaidaung, 
•Before its conquest by the British, large boats from Mrohaung ('Old 
Aiakan up the river, visited the ports of Bengal for British manu- 
-iactures of muslins, woollens, cutlery, piece-goods, glass, and crockery. 
A small trade was also carried on widi the other Burmese ports on the 
east. . When the British Govemment removed the restrictions on trade 
imposed by the Burmese, Akyab quickly rose into an important seat of 
maritime commerce. 

Cemmunieaihtts, Trade. — ^The trade of the District centres in the 
town of Akyab There are no railways in Akyab ; communication 

-is cBTiied on chiefly by water. Total length of roads within the 
District, 83 miles ; of water communication, S460 miles. 

Revenue, etc, — The revenue has more than kept pace with the 
increase of population. In rSaS, the whole revenue of the three 
Districts, that were then included in the Province of Amkan, was 
estimated at ^3S,opo per- annum. In 1831, Akyab District alone 
yielded ;^34,oi9; in 1840, ;^37,97o. In 1837, the old native. (axes 
on forest produce, huts, boab, houses, si^-presseS, himdicraAsm^n, 
etc., hod been. abolished, making a remission of ;if9735. By 1875, 
the gross revenue of the District fiom land, capitation tax, exdse, etc., 
but 'exclusive of municipal and local funds, had risen to .^208,369. 
In 1875, the land-tax amounted to tamgyas, or nomadic 

cultivatOTs, paid .^£331. The capitation tax, paid by all males between 
,iS and 60 yearn of age, was, in 1875, assessed on 70,040 persons; and 
yielded ;^s8,359, at the rote of about Rs. 4 (Ss.) per head of. the 
assessed population. The excise revenue amount^ to £iSi 973 » 
Customs have increased from ;^i^iS9 in *855-56 to £ 37 ) 7^5 “ 
1865-6G, and £7ojq&2 in 1875-76. In 1881, die land revenue alone 
amounted to £70,171, and the gross or total revenue to ^331,737, 
including ;£ia7,3 1 5 for customs dues, excise, timber^, etc. ; ;£3it4n3, 
capitation tax on 77,489 persons; ^^948 for fisheries; and ^^1837, 
house-tax on 8749 housea The lo<^ taxes not included in the 
Imperial revenue amounted to ;^8643. 

Administration . — ^The District is administered by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, an Assistant Commisrionei, a Magistrate for the island and town of 
Akyabk eight extni-Assistant Commissioners, an Aihu»vmn, or. a levenoe 
■oliicer, a Superintendent of Police, a Civil' Surgeon, an Executive 
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Engineer, a Collector of Customs, a Master Attendant, a Deputy- 
Inspector of Schools, a Telegraph Superintendent, and a Postmaster. 
Ak^ab has 9 judicial and revenue sub-divisions, and is divided into 
136 circles, of which 114 are denominated kywoMt or islands, being 
situated in the lowlands, and 12 are called ihyaung, or streams, being 
in the hill districts; these circles contain altogether 1938 villages. 
Each circle is placed under an indigenous officer, thUgyi, whose duties 
are to collect the revenue, to presepi'e order, and to assist the police*m 
the apprehension of criminals, to compile statistic^ and to settle dis<, 
putes concerning land. Each circle comprises from 3 or 4 to 15 or 20 
villages. The thigyi is assisted by the gauHg, or village head. The 
police force of the District consisted, in 1880, of 457 men, and 5 
officers, costing ^^9490. Number of prisoners in Akyab Jail, 745 in 
i88i~-cmployed in stone-breaking, coinpounding, jute-spinnings road- 
making, carpentry, smiths' work, and timber-sawing. The total 
expenditure on jails in 1881 was ;^2205, of which a little more than 
one-third was defrayed by the prolits arising from convict-labour. In 
1880, the total number of patients treated in the Hospital and Dis-'*" 
pensary was 4157. There are (1881) 3 Government and 114 private 
inspected schools in the Distnet, attended by 2465 pupils. The total 
expenditure on these schools in t88i amounted to ^^1632. There 
ore also a number of private uninspected schools; and the Census 
Keport of 1881 returns 13,031 boys and 2498 gids as under instruction, 
and those who are able to read and write os 56,333, including 1797 
females. The Government School, established in 1846, was made a 
High School in 1875. One newspaper is published in the District, the 
Arakan Ntm, at Akyab. 

CHmit, e*'.-7The climate of Arakan is malarious. Average rainfall 
fot the five years ending 1882, 1837 inch». [For further information, 
see iTht GcatiUtr of £ritith Burma, voL i (1879-80); Fmnncial 
Aimitdaratim Rtfork, 1880-81 and 1881-82 ; Cmit$ Rtport, 1881 ; 
and DefartmtuM Rtporis to i8Sr-82.] 

Alqrab .—Town, seaport, and head-quartets of Atakan Division and 
of Akyab District, British Burma; at the mouth of the Kuladan river. 
Lat ao’ 6' 45' n., long. 9a* 56' 30' b. Formed into a municipality in 
ifi 74 » Originally a Magh fishing village, Akyab dates its prosperity 
from the time when it was chosen as the chief station of the Arakan 
Province, at the close of the first Burmese war (1826). The troops 
and civil establtshments were removed here from Mrohauhc, or 
Myohoung (‘ Old Arakan '), the last capital of the Arakanese kingdom, 
owing to the nnhealthiness of that town; but the military were after- 
wards withdrawn, and the cantonment abandoned, except by the 
European civil officcra Under British rule Akj*ab rapidly grew into 
the seat of an extensive rice trade, being accessible by boats from the 
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fertile plains in the interior^ and possessing a good harbour, protected 
from the south-western monsoon by Savage Island, on which the 
lighthouse is situated. The town is 15 feet above the level of the sea at 
half-tide^ with places below the sea level at high water, but it has been 
laid out with broad raised roads, forming causeways, with deep ditches 
on either side. The chief obstacle to the advancement of the city is 
the want of labour ; the roads, ditches, tanks, etc., are almost entirely 
the work of convicts. An mtlux of inhabitauta from the Chittagong 
coast and Mrohaung had, before 1836, developed the Magh iishiug 
village into a thriving seaport, and the to\m now possesses numerous 
public buildings and sutetantUI houses. In j868 the inhabitants 
numbered 15,536; in 187a, 19,930; in 1881, 33,998, classified 


thus: — 

Males. Females. 

Hindus, 6,243 131 

Muhammadans, 1i^34 

Buddhists, 6i939 6,004 

Chrisrians, 943 173 

Others, 1$ 3 

Total • . « 25,863 8,135 


These figures include the floating population. The disproportion in 
the sexes amongst the Muhammadans and Hindus is owing to the 
number of men who cotne to the town for the rice season, to work 
either in conveying the unhusked rice from the interior, or as coolies 
in the rice mills. 

The chief public buildinga are the court-house, jail, custom-house, 
hospital, markets, two Churches, travellers’ bungalow, circuit-house, 
and Government schools. Akyab has five steam rice-husking mills, 
and several merchants' offices. The gross munidpal revenue (from 
port dues, market rents, sale of town lands, etc.) in 1 880-8 z was 
;£9143; , expenditure, ^827^. The following figures' give an idea of 
the rapid growth of trade at Akyab : In 1826, when we obtained the 
Aiokan Province, Akyab was a fishing village. After the cession of 
Arakan by the treaty of YandabU, the old capital of Mrohaung was 
abandoned as the seat of government, and Akyab on the sea-cOost 
selected instead. It hod ati excellent harbour, and the numerous 
creeks which intersect the country in its neighbourhood afforded easy 
means of communication with the interior. All restrictions on tiadb 
were removed, and as rice was in great demand ahd could be largely 
supplied by the District, the harbour came to be visited by ships and 
steamers in yearly increasing numbers. In t83o-3i, during the 
shipping season between October and April, 140 square-rigged vessels 
cleared out, carrying cargoes valued In 1833 the number 

had increased to 178, and the value of the cargoes to ^9381. In 
1840-41 the exports of rice, husked (15,970 tons) and unhusked 
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( 7 S»*S 5 to the total value of ;^ii4,aio, end the 

number of vessels cleared out in that year was 709. Ten years later, 
in 1851-5*, though the number of ships cleared out had fallen to 
304, the total value of the exports amounted to ;;^i68,388. The 
principal export trade was then with Madras, whence the grain was 
re^hipped as Madras rice. The annexation of Pegu at the conclusion 
of the second Burmese war, i 85 *~S 3 * made but little difference in the 
trade of Akyah. The export of rice, husked and unhusked, continued 
to increase as did the trade generally. In r86i-6*, the value of imports 
vas ;^s 62,7+9, and of exports ;^4do>tS3} ten years later, in *871-72, 
the value of the imports was ;^7d3,7d4» nnd of the exports 
aggregating ;£*,3o9,78a In i88i-8a, the values were— imports, 
;^733,>3a ; «P««9, sC9^o,os7 } total, i,dsS.i 89 - and petroleum 
are the two principal exports from Akyab, valuable sources of supply of 
the latter having been lately discovered ort the Borbngo Islands and in 
Kamri. There is but little import trade from Europe direct almost 
all requirements being brought from India and from Kangoon, The 
imports from the United Kingdom consist of coal and machinery; of 
Indian produce from Indian ports, apparel, tope, cocoo'nnts, gunny 
ty'Ufi metals, mineral and vegetable oils, gfit, salted fish, silk piece 
goodly spices, sugar, and raw tobacco ; and of foreign merchandise 
from the same ports, cotton twist, yarn and piece goods, hardware and 
cutlery, liquors, machinery, meuls, and silk and woollen piece goods, 
The exports consist almost entirely of rice, husked and unhusked, 
hides and horns, cutch, mineral oil, salted fish, and betel-nuts. The 
, course of trade, and the large revenues raised in Akyab District, 
render the import and export of treasure large. The average annual 
import of treasure during the five years ending *881-82 was ;^4a2,84i j 
the exports amounting to £991963, 'Akyab* is supposed to be a 
conuption of <Akyat-daw,' t^ name of a pagoda in the neigh- 
bourhood, probably once a landmark for ships. In the Burmese 
language the place is called Trit-twe, because the British Army 
encamped here in 18*5. 

From the statistics given in the foregoing article, it will be seen that 
Akyab had grown from a fishing village to a town of *5,536 inhabitants 
during the first forty years of British rule, and that during the past 
thirteen years it bos more than doubled its population — from *5,536 to 
34,000. In the fifry years from 1831 to 18B1, its trade has multiplied 
more than 220 times, or from £73'i& to over millions sterling. As 
communications are developed with Bengal, it is hoped that the labour 
difSculty will be still further dimini^ed^-tbe difficulty which stands in 
the way of an immense expansion of the trade of Akyab town. 

A)i^W>*^Kovenue circle of Thoon-khwa District, British Burma. 
Northern portion more cultivated than the south, which is a. forast. 
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Inhabitants principally traderSi fishermeni and rice cuUivatois. Land 
revenue (1874-75) £2gq. Capitation tax (1875^76) £160, 
AUbakhshpnr. — One of the business quarters of Patna CitV| 
Bengal, with large trade in oitseeds. Lat. 25* 36^ N.j long. 85"* 15* £. 

AUlgar. — Range of low hills, Maddra District, hLadtas Presidency ; 
about 12 miles in length, average height 1000 feet above the sea. 
Sandstone predominates in their composition, but a great variety of 
geological formations ore found at their base. On the south-east face, 
at the foot of the hill, stands the Kalldr-AIagar Kovil, the ancient 
temple of the Kalldns or Kalldrs, situated 12 miles north-east of 
Maddra. Lat. of Aligor Hill, 10“ 6' N,, long. 78* 17' 15" x. 

AlAhyAr-jo-TandO {Tando Amydr\-^mttk in the Hdl 4 Sub- 
division, Haidaidbdd District, Sind, Bombay Presidency, lying between 
25* 8' and 25* 50' n. lot, and between 68® 37' and 69* 2' e, long. Popula- 
tion (1S81) 66 ,x 26 ; namely, Muhammadans, 49,319 ; Hindus, 10,467 ; 
Sikh^ 3242; aboriginal tribes, 4091; others, 5. Area, 696 square 
milesi with 61 towns and villages; number of occupied houses, 12,941. 
Revenue (i88o-8r), ;£io,o58; beii^ £ 9 SZ^ imperial, and £s^2 locaL 
AldhyAr-jo-Tando {Tando AlAkydr). — Chief town of idhtk of same 
name in Sind, Bombay Presidency. Lat 27* n., long. 68'* 45’ e. 
Founded about 1790 by a son of the first sovereign of the Talput 
dynasty. Population (1881) 3898. Trade in sugar, ivoiyi silk, cloth, 
cotton, oil, and grains; yearly amount about £iij6coi besides transit 
trade of ;£i6,ioo. Municipal revenue in 18S0-81, £6^^^ disburse- 
ments; ^514 ; taxation per head, 3s. Under the Talpur dynasty, 
the town attained considerable commercial importance, but has 
declined in modem times, especially since the opening of the rnilw^ 
line in 1867, between Kotri and Karachi which diverted the trade 
of northern Sind. Extensive cultivation of cotton; raw silk, metal 
pots, and Ivory, are largely imported ; silk weaving and ivory work 
form the chief local industries. The chief buildings are the fort, 
subordinate judge's court, post-office, dispensary, school, and market 
AlAlpur.-^Trading village in Khulnd District, Bengal, at the junction 
of the Bhairab and Athdtdbanka rivers. Lat 32* 49' N., bilg. 89^ 41' £. 
Noted for the manufacture, on a large scale, of excellent pbtteiy. 

Alaknanda, — River in Garhwdl District, North-Western Provinces ; 
one of the main upper waters of the Ganges. It rises in the snowy 
ranges of the Himalayas, and runs through the central valley which 
forms the upper part of the Garhwdl District. The river is numbered 
among the sacred streams of India ; and each of the points where it 
meets a considemble confluent is regarded as holy, and forms a station 
in the pilgrimage which devout Hindus make .to Himdchal. The 
Alaknanda is itself formed by the junction of the Bhauli and Saraswati 
(Sarsuti) and receives in its course the Nanddkini, the Pindar, and the 
vox. I, h 
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Mandikini. At Deopraydg it is joined by the Bhagirathi^ and the 
united streams are henceforward known os the Ganges. Though 
the Alaknanda is the more Important in volume and position, the * 
Bhigirathl is popularly considered the chief source of the lioly river. 
The character of the Alaknanda is that of a mountain stream, and the 
only town U]K)n its banks is Srinagar in Garhwdl. Floods not unfre- 
fiuently occur, one of whiebj before the British occupation, swept away 
the greater |>art of the town. Gold was formerly found in the sands 
of this river, but the search is so little remunerative that it has been 
discontinued. 

Alaznbddai — Town in Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency. 

Tz"" 9' N., long. 7 f 49' E. On right bank of the Kaveri (Cauvery), 

6 $ miles east ofScringapatam. An important place in the 17th century, 
(garrisoned for a short time in 1768 by British troops, but relinquished 
on the advance of Haidar AiPs army. 

AlamdAngA. — Trading village on the PangdsI river, Nadiyd Dis- 
tricr» Bengal, and a station on the Eastern Bengal Railiray ; 93 miles 
from Calcutta. Since the opening of the railway, the rice trade has 
largely increased. Lat. 23* 43' 30" K,, long. 88* 59' 30" R 

Alutlj^ mill — One of the peaks of the Assiil lange, in Orissa. 

ao* 37' K., long. 86* iS'e. On the summit of a precipice of this 
bill, 3500 feet above the neighbouring country, stands a mosque, built 
(1719 a.i>.) by ShuJ 4 -ud-dln, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawib Murshid 
KuU Kh^n, and endowed by him with a grant of 6o acres of land. 
Every morning and evening, the people of the neighbourhood, Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans, offer homage at the shrine. 

Alamgfrnag'ar.-~An ancient fort, which once commanded the mouth 
of the Mcghna river j it long formed a pirate stronghold, but \m stormed 
wd taken from the Aiakanese by the Mughals under Husain Beg, the 
general of Nawib Shaisti Ktuln, in 1664-65 a.d. 

Alldmuiigar. -^Vill^e in Bhigalpur District, Bengal, situated in 
lat as* 33' 45" N., long. 86* 56' at" e., about 7 miles south-west of 
Kishengan). This was once the principal village of a powerful Chandel 
family, which at one time possessed fifty two adjacent townships, and 
enjoyed a considerable revenue. The estate, however, was squandered 
away, and at present only two villages remain to the family. Ruins of 
fine tanks, earthenuore ramparts of forts, and of a large family resi- 
dence, alone remain to show the former wealth of the owners. > The 
prevailing castes are Rdjputs and Brdhmans. 

Alamnagar.— in toAsii Shtihdbdd, Hardoi District, Oudh • 
bounded on the north by Kheri District, on the east by Fihdni, oh 
the south by North Sara, and on the west by Shdhdbdd pargand. 
This part of the country appears to have been held originally by the 
Thathera^ until, at some uncertain period in the later days of Hindu 
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dominion^ a band of Gaur Kshattriyas crossed the Ganges from 
^ Kanauj and drove them out Shordy before the fall of ICanauji the 
Nikumbhs obtained a footing in the paf^gaud^ and occupied the 
country side by side tvith the Gaurs, until the latter, in the reign of 
Akbari grew rebellious, and were expelled by Nawdb Sadar Jahto, the 
illustrious founder of the line of Pihdni Sayyids. The fortunes of the 
Nikumbhs fell before the rising power of the Sayyids. Village after 
village was wrested from them, until at length the last of their jiosses* 
sions passed into the hands of the Sayyids, who named the pa$%and 
Alamnogar, after the then reigning Emperor Alamgfr i. (Aurangzeb). 
The Nikumbhs did not recover their position until About a hundred 
years ago, when the Nnwdb Asaf«ud-dauM resumed the Tevenue<&ee 
domain of the Pihdni and Miihamdi Sayyids, and bestowed it upon the 
depressed Nikumbhs and Gaurs, who had thus an opportunity of again 
engaging for a portion of their lost possessions. Area of the pargani^ 
59 square miles, of which only nineteen in the middle of the tract ate 
cultivatedi On the east and west are almost unbroken belts of dhik 
and thorn jungle, teeming with game. Government land revenue 
demand, £24^1, at the rate of is. 3|d. per acre of area. Population 
(1S81) 18,282. Average density of population, 309 per square mile. 
The village of Alamnagar consists of a cluster of 76 houses with a 
population of 545 in iSSr. 

Alamnagar«ThomBOiigai\}. — Town in Shdpur District, Oudh. 
Population (1881) 7984; namely Hindus, 5327; Muhammadans, 
2312; Jain, i; Christians, jt; ‘others,* 73. Area of town site, 38 
acres. 

Alwaiparfii,— Village in Chengalpat (Chingleput) Dfeuict, Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 12* 16^ n., long. 80” 3^ s. Situated on the coast, on the 
southern confines of the Chingleput District, about midway between 
Pondicheni and Chingleput town. It was granted to Dupleix by 
Muzaftar Jang, the Subahddr of the Deccan, in 1750, and was the 
scene of many events during the struggle between the Prench and 
English. In 1758, a severe naval engagement between the squadrons 
of these nations was fought opposite the village. It was a Ezendi 
dep6tand fort during the siege of Madras, and was captured by Sic 
Eyre Coote in 1760. Formerly famous for its oyster-beds. 

Alampur, — ^Petty State of Gohelwdr, in lUthidwrir, Bombay Presi- 
dency. Consists of one viUlnge. Lat. 21* 57* w., long, 71^^ 46' b. 
Estimated revenue, ^400, Pays tribute of £12^ to the G^ekwdr of 
Baroda; and £i6j 4s. to the Nawdb of Jundgarh. 

AUumptir, — of Indore State, in Bundelkhand, Central India 
Agency. Comprises 27 villages, with a revenue (18? 8) of;^7327. 
Estimated population (1878} 17,000 j chief town, Alampur. 

AUtndl. — Town, and a place of Hindu pilgrimage, in Fiina (Poona) 
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District Bombay Presidency. Lat. iS' a?' long. 74* 6' 30" E. ; 
population <iS3i) 1754; municHpal revenue (1881-82), ^£459; cxpen- ^ 
diture, ^£"282 ; rate of taxation, 4s. pjcl. per head. 

AUplir. — Town in Budaun District, North-Western Provinces, 
situated in lat 27' 54' 4S" lo"& 79* ^ 1 t south-east of 

fiudiun town. Population (r88i) 5630, comprising 3878 Hindus and 
175a Muhammadans. A small house tax is levied under the provisions 
of Act XX. of 1836 for })olice and conservancy purposes. Police outpost 
station ; village school ; market twicx: a week. The town is named 
after AU-ud-dfn, the last Emperor of the Sayyid dynasty, who is said 
to have founded it after his abdication of the throne of Delhi and 
retirement to Bnddun, 1450 a.d. The estate within which the town 
lies has been held for ages by Sdraswati Brdhmans, who claim to have 
obtained it from Ald-ud-din. 

Alatti&r — ^Town in Malabdr District, Madron Presidency. 

Lat. II* 52' M., long. 76" 6' 30" B. Population (1881)3328; houses, 
507. Sub-magistrate’s and subordinate civil courts ; post-office ; 
travellers’ bungalow; weekly market. 

Alaitk — Pat'ganA of the Dewas State, under the Western Mdlwa 
Agency, Central India. 

Alawokhdwft (Afenca — dried rice distinguished from rice prepared 
by boiling, andMduiJ — to eat ). — A celebrated fair held in Balia village, 
Dindjpnr District, Bengal. It is held in honour of Krishna every 
year on the occasion of a Hindu religious festival (Bdspumimd.), 
celebrated in October or November. The god is worshipped by the 
devotees with offeringa of dried rice, and hence the name. The fair 
lasts from eight to fifteen days, and is attended by about 75,000 or 
80,000 persona A considerable trade is carried on here at this time. 

ALAwalpur, Town in Kartdrpur foAsU, Jalandhar (Jullundur) 
District l^njab. Lat. 31’ 26 ' k., long, 75*42'£. Population (1881) 
3802, comprising 2206 Muliammadans, 578 Hindus, and 18 Sikhs. 
Third-class municipality. Revenue, chiefly from octroi dues, in 1880-81, 
:^I37 i expenditure, 

iJay EliyOttUg. — Revenue circle, Kyouk-hypu District, British 
Burma. Area, 25 square miles. Salt manufacture. 

Alay-Ky won,— Revenue circle, Bossein District, British Burma. 
Area, 65 square miles. The centre of the moss of islands lying in 
the river Basscin, between the Bassein and Thek-kay^thoung mouths. 
Plat and Jungly, with low sand-hillocks, and covered with a network of 
streams, its chief means of inte^communication. Revenue (1876), 
^815. Inhabitants chiefly engaged in salt-making and fishing, 

Atay-Kywoil.— Revenue circle, Kyouk-hypu District, British Burma; 
on nonh coast of Hunter’s Bay. Area, 27 square miles. Land revenue 
(1875), ; Capitation tax, ;^t38. . 
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Aldomau. — Pat^and in SulUnpur Districtj Oudh. This 
appears to have been originally in the hands of the Bhars * and local 
tradition asserts that a prominent Bhar cbieflain, named Alde» built a 
fort and city on the high left bank of the GUmtt| the ruins of which 
still exists and which gave its name to the pafgand. The only traces of 
Bhar occupation now visible consist of numerous old forts and ruined 
towns. Several settlements of Hindus were made during the Bhar 
period. As the Muhammadan power in Oudh became gradually con- 
solidated^ the Bhar supremacy languishedi and ultimately the aboriginal 
race entirely lost their footing. The principal Hindu tribes who have 
settled here are the Sakarw4rs, Raghubansfs, TJjaini 4 s, Baisj P 4 nde 8 > 
Kitrmfs^ and Rdjlcum4rs4 The Rdjkumdrs are the latest arrivals^ but 
they soon became the most powerful^ and the rights of other clans 
rapidly declined until this pargmd (among others) may now be con- 
sidered as the Rdjkumdrs' zaminddri^ The great Rdjkumdr estates in 
Aldemau are Decd^ Meopur, Ndndmau^ and Piras-paUt Their chiefs 
were at deadly feud with each other down to the time of the annexation 
of Oudh, and much blood has been shed from their jealousies. The 
pargand contains an area of 349 square miles, or 223,373 acres, of 
which 112,480 are cultivated. Government land revenue, ;£aD,2x8, 
being at the rate of 35. per acre of arable land. Population (i&Bi), 
Hindus, 158,446 j Muhammadans, 10,046: total, 16^492. Average 
density of the population, 485 per square mile. Several classes of 
professional thieves have their home in this pargand. 

AldSfifad. — Td/fii in Travancore State, Madras Presidency. Area, 
208 square miles. Population (1881) 66,753. 

Alguada. — Dangerous reef in the Bay of Bengal, off the coast of 
Pegu, British Burma. Bearing from Diamond l^ond, 3} leagues south- 
south-west Lat. IS* 40' 15*^ N., long, 94* 16' 45' e. The rocks 
extend mile north and south, level with the surface of the sea, and 
have outlying reefs at some distance. This dangerous spot is known to 
the Burmese as Nngarit Kyank^ but to the rest of the world by the 
name given to it by the Portuguese mariners, Alguada. The main ' 
reef has a granite lighthouse 144 feet high, with fiist-dass catadioptric 
revolving once in a minute, visible twenty miles. A work of 
great labour, commenced in 1861, and completed in 1865 under the 
superintendence of Captain (now Major-Geneml) A. Fraser, C.B, The 
Alguada reef lies on the submarine volcanic band which stretches from 
Sumatra to the delta of Bengal. 

AUdbidi—Village in Banl Banki District, Oudh; about 30 miles east of 
Bard Banki town, on the road from Darydbdd to KudauU. Lat. 26* 51' k., 
long. 81* 41' £. ; population (r88i) 1883. Formerly celebrated for its 
looms, and a considerable seat of the cloth trade ; now declined owing 
to competition of i^glish goods. Inhabitants principally weavers. 
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AlibAgh.-* Sub-division of KoWba (Colaba) District, Bombay 
Presidency. Area, 194 square miles ; contains 3 towns and 169 Tillages. 
Population (rSSi) 76,138, of whom 38,355 were returned as males, and 
37,783 as females. Hindus numbered 73,476; Muhammadans, 3119 3 
and ‘others,’ 1543. 

Allb 4 gh.--Cbicftown of Kdiba District, and head-quarters of the 
Sub-division of Alibdgh, Bombay Presidency; 19 miles south of 
Bombay. Lat. 18* 38' 55* k., long. 7«’ 54' 50" e. AUbigh was 
named after a rich Muhammadan, who lived about two centuries ago, 
and who constructed several -welte and gardens in and near the town, 
many of which Still exist On entering the harbour, the buildings of the 
town are hid from view by a belt of cocoa-nut trees. The only object 
of mark is the IColdba fort, — on a small rocky island, about one-eighth 
of a mile from the shore,— once a stronghold of the Mardtbd pirate- 
captain Angrid. (See Kol,\ba Distkict.) About 3 miles out at sea, to 
the south-west of the Koldba Fort, a round tower, about 60 feet high, 
marks a dangerous reef, covered at high water, on which several vessels 
have been wrecked. Population (iSSr) 6376; namely, Hindus, 5674; 
Muhammadans, 407 ; Jains, 66 ; Christians, 55; Pdisfs, 2 ; ‘others,’ 173. 
Municipal revenue (i88r), ;^io76 j rate of taxation, as. 6d. per head ; 
municipal e.vpenditure, ^^653. Hie town is supplied with drinking 
water from a lake, recently made, distant about a mile and a half to 
the north-east, on the road to Dharamtar, and contains a sub-judge’s 
court, a custonu house, hospital, jail, schools, and a post-ofince. The 
gardens of Alibdgh, -which yield cocoa-nuts and some fine varieties of 
graft mangoes, are among the best in the District. Average annual -value 
of trade at the port of Alibdgh, for five years ending 1881-83:— 
Exports, £14 , ; imports, 30,363. 

Ali Buidarr— Small town on the Gonni river, inTando Muhammad 
Klidn Sub-divtston, Haidoidbdd District, Siiid> Bombay Presidency. 
Lat 24' 2a' N., long. 69* 1 1' s. Remarkable oa the site of a dam, 
'the only work of public utility ever made by the Talpur dynasty,' 
which, however, by causing the deposit of silt above the town, cut 0^ 
its water communication with Haidardbdd. The channel below the 
town, once a main estuaty of the Indus, dried up from the same 
reason, and the District of Satra (formerly remarkable for fertility) 
became a part of the Rann, or Great Salt IVaste of Cutch (Kachchh). 

— TbArf/ or Sub-division of Etah District, North-Western 
Provinces. Lies between the Ganges and the Kdii Nadi, intersected 
by the Burh Gangd and Fatehgarh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal. 
It comprises the four minor fiscal divisions of Azamnagar, 

Bama, ^tidli, and Nidhpur, Area, 525 square miles, of which 352 
are cultivated. Population (1881) i86,$64; land revenue, j£a4,ajg; 
total revenue, ;^27,43i; rental paid by cultivators, ;^S9,38o. In 
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18S3, the iaMl contained one magisterial court, with four ///(//rdr or 
police circles. The regular police force numbered 65 men; town 
police, i;8 ; and village watch or rural police, 41 1 men. 

Aligai^. — ’Town in Etah District, North-Western Provinces j 32 
miles north-west of Fatehgarb. Lat vf 29' 20* k,, long. 79” 12' 40*1. 
Population (i88r) 7436, comprising 4787 Hindus, 2411 Muham- 
madans, 237 Jains, and i Christian j area, 96 acres. Rather a large 
agricultural village than a town. A wide metalled road, containing the 
principal bdz&r^ runs through the town from north to south, crossed by 
another metalled road at tight angles. The shops are, for the most 
part, built of mud, but there are a few large brick-built houses, the 
residences of the wealthier traders. Police station, post-office, large 
clean sand or native inn. Chief trade — grain, indigo-seed, and cotton. 
Tri-weekly market The town contains two unpretending mosques and 
a large mud fori^ constructed in 1747 by Ydkut Khin, a Muhammadan 
convert whose family ore still the principal landowners. Municipal 
income in 1880-81, chiefly from octroi dues; expenditure, 

;^283; incidence of municipal taxation, iid. per head of population 
within municipal limits. 

— Village in Kheit District, Oudh. Lat. a8* 9' long. So* 
40' E. Population (1881) 1x70; namely, Hindus 932, and Muham- 
madans 238. Bi-weekly market. Ruins of old mud fort 

Altgapj Sew^n. — ^Town in Sdian District, Bengal, and head- 
quarters of the Sewdn Sub-division, lat. 26* 13' 23” n., long. 84* 23' 
43' £. Population (1881) 13,307; namely, Hindus, 8115; Muham- 
madans, 5184 ; Christians, 8. - The place is noted for.the manulacture 
of superior pottery (red and black glazed, as well as unglazed and 
porous), brass vessels, and chintzea Boats can come up the river DdM, 
on whi(^ the town is situated, at all seasons. Distance from ChhaprtE, 
40 miles; from Dinaput, 54. Municipal income in 1881-82, ;£5a3. 

Allgarll. — District in the Lfeutenant-Governoiship of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, lying between 27* 28' 30* and 28* 10' n. lat., 
and between 77’ 31' 15" and 78* 41' ig' a long. Area, 1953 square imles. ' 
Population (1881} 1,021,187. Aligarh is the southernmost District of 
the Meerut (Miiath) Division, and is bounded on the north by 
Bulandshahr District; oh the east by Etah ; on the south by Muttra 
District; and on the west by Muttra District and by the river Jumna 
(Jamund). The administrative bead-quarters are at the dvil station of 
Alioarh, adjoining the town of Koil (Ko^l). 

Phydeal Asptth. — ^Aligarh forms a portion of the great alluvial plain 
lying between the Ganges and the Jumna, and known accordingly as 
the Dodb. Its surface is one broad unbroken level, having a general 
elevation of about 600 feet above the sea, with a slight slope toward 
the south-east. On either side, it dips down abruptly into the hollow 
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valleys of the two great rivers, which ilow at a depth of about 6o feet 
below the central plateau. The watershed between them is composed 
of a low sandy ridge, along whose summit the course of the Ganges 
Canal has been canicd. That magnificent w'ork passes almost through 
the centre of the District from north to south, and distributes its waters 
by minor channels to the thirsty plain on either hand. Near the town 
of Akrabdd it divides into two terminal branches, tvhich severally run 
to Chwnpur and to Etilnab. 'Under the influence of this great fertiliung 
agent, the plain of Allgaih presents, in the cool season, an almost 
uninterrupted sea of green and smiling cultivation, interspersed with 
numerous flourishing villages. The jun^e, which covered a large 
portion of the District at the commencement of the British occupation, 
is rapidly disappearing j and, rrith the spread of tillage, the country is 
non' being denuded of trees. The total area under groves, such as 
mango and other fruit trees, etc, is only $676 acres. There are few 
Districts which present such a bare appearance, and none where more 
efforts should be made to induce the people to plant trees. This has 
been partially attained by the Government allowing a remission of 
revenne for land under groves, and a considerable extension of tree 
plantations is anticipated. The principal plantation trees are nlm, 
mangt^ydanw, /f/o/, baMl, moAud,/ardf, and ber. Sit, and the better 
sorts of timber for building jnirposes, arc imported. The soil through- 
out the District may be said to consist of a rich fertile loam, which 
becomes much indurated wherever it comes into constant contact with 
water; whilst here and there are large tracts of sandy soil. To the 
north-east, the land bordering the Ganges possesses a more or less 
sandy soil. To the west, along the high bank of the Jumna, the soil is 
sandy fw a few miles, but then comes pure loam, with occasional 
hillocks or high ridges of sand. In the north of the District, the 
eastern tracte aie inferior to the western, and neither are so fertile as 
the tracts to the south. The substiatum is entiidy kankar, or nodular 
limestone, which is found everywhere a few feet below the surface, and 
in several places crops out. It U used for building purposes, and in 
the form, of coarse gravel for metalling rOads. On the higher grounds, 
which sever the small streams from one another, extensive patches of 
barren land occur, known by the name of ifrwr. They are caused by 
the eflloiescence of a noxious salt, called by the natives rdi, and no 
pkrnt or weed will grow upon the soil which it covers. It forms a white 
crust on the ground, and the spots on which it has gathered stand out 
upon Ac landscape glistening white in the sun, like snow on a bright 
wnteris day in more northern climates. Unfortunately the spread of 
jitlgation seems to have contributed to its increase, as the water, which 
petoolates the earth, brings this deleterious saline substance to the 
surface, The Ganges marks Ae boundary line in the north-east 
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comer of the Districtt and the Jumna nins along the western frontier 
for about 16 miles. The two mam rivers are bordered by strips of low- 
land, largely used for grazing; and the Ganges shifts its channel from 
time to time, thereby exposing fresh alluvial tracts, whose deep deposits 
of decaying vegetable matter render them singularly fertile. The minor 
rivets and streams are the followings— The Kill Nadi, which flows 
through the District from north-west to south-east, into Etah District. 
Largely used for irrigation, and also affords an escape for the excess 
water of the canals. The river is bridged at the eleventh mile on the 
road from Aligarh to Moraddbid, where in high flood the river .has a 
breadth of 187 fee^ and a depth of 14 feet ; and in the hot season a 
breadth of 30 feeti and a depth of 8 feet. It is also bridged at the 
twenty-second mile on the Aligarh and Kdsganj road, where the stream 
has a width of 250 feet and a depth of 14^ feet in seasons of flood, and 
a width of 60 feet and a depth of 5J feet in the hot season. The Nim 
Nadi also flows through the north-east of the District, and eventually falls 
into the Kill Nadi. It is bridged at Malsai and Bhikampur, and its 
waters are largely used for irrigation. The river has a breadth of 200 feet, 
and a depth of S feet in the rains. The Karon Nadi, Isan, Sengar, 
and Kind are minor stremns, which, though of considerable breadth and 
depth, are, as a rule, dry in the hot and cold weather, The Gan^s 
Canal enters Aligarh from Bulandshahr District on the north, and 
flows in a generally straight south-easterly direction into Etah District, 
end ultimately joins the Ganges at Cawnpur. From Akrdbid, a branch 
canal is thrown off to the south, but dlerwards turns eastwards, and 
runs parallel to the main canal at a distance of about '5 miles, also into 
Etah District^ after which it again turns routhward and joins 'the Jumna 
in Etdwah District. To a general view, the plain of Aligarh displays' 
one of the most fruitful and prosperous tracts of the Upper Doab. 

History . — The few facts in the early annals of the District which 
can now be recovered centre around the ancient city of Koil, of which 
the fort and station of Aligarh form a suburb. A popular legend . 
informs us that Koil owes its origin to one Koshdrab, a ^hatd'iya' of 
the Lunar race, who called the city after his own name; and that its 
present designation was conferred upon it by Balaidm, who slew here 
the great demon Koi, and subdued the neighbouring regions, of the 
Dodb. Another tradition assigns a totally different origin to the name. , 
The District was held by the Dor Edjputs before the first Muham- 
madsin invasion, and continued in the hands of the Kdjd of Baran 
until the close of the 12th century, ' In' tr94 a,d. Kutab-ud-din . 
marched from Delhi to Koil, on which occasion, as the Muham- 
madan historian informs us, ‘those who were wise and acute were 
converted to Isldm, but those who stood by their ancient faith were 
slain with the sword.' The city vras thenceforward administered 
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by Musatm^n governOTs, but the naUve Rdjis retoitied much of 
theii original power. The District suffered during the invasion of 
Tiuiiir in the i4lh century, and participated in the general misfor- 
tunes which marked the transitional period of the isth. After 
the capture of Delhi by the Mughals, Bdbar appointed his foliower, 
Kachak All, governor of Koil (1536); and in the reign of Akbar, 
the town and District were organized on the general scheme by 
which that great Emperor endeavoured to consolidate and unify his 
wide dominions, Many mosques and other monuments still remain, 
attesting the power and piety of Musalmdn rulers during the palmy 
days of the Mughal dynasty. The period was marked, here as else- 
where, by strenuous and successful proselytizing efforts on the part of 
the dominant religion. But after the death of Atnnngzeb, the Distnet 
fell a prey to the contending hordes who ravaged the fertile stretclies 
of the Dodb. The Maidthds were the first in the field, and they tvere 
closely followed tqr the Jdts. About the year 1757, Suraj Mall, a Jdt 
leader, took possession of Koil, the central position of which, on the 
roads from Muttra and Agra to Delhi and Rohilkhand, made it a post 
of great military importance. The Jdts in turn were shortly afterwards 
ousted by the Afghans (1759), and for the next twenty years the Dis- 
trict became a battle-field for the two contending races. The various 
conquests and reconquests which it underwent had no permanent effects, 
until the occupation by Sindhia took place in 1784. The District 
remained in the hands of the Mandthifs until 1803, with the exception 
of a few months, during which a Rohilld garrison was placed in the 
fort of Aligarh by Ghulim Kddir Khfin. Aligarh became a fortress of 
great importance under Us Mardthd master ; and was the dejifit where 
Sindhia drilled and organized his battalions in the European fashion, 
with the aid of De Boigne. When, in i8oa,- the triple alliance between 
Holkar, Sindhia, and the Rdjd of Ndgpur was directed against the 
British, the Nizdm, and the Peshwd, Aligarh was under the command of 
Sindhia's famous partisan leader, Perron, while the British frontier had 
already advanced to within 15 mUes of Koil. Fenon undertook the 
management of the campaign ; but he was feebly seconded by the 
Mardthd chieftains, who waited, in the ordinary Indian fashion, until 
circumstances should decide which of the two parties it would prove 
most to their interest to espouse. In August 1803, a British force 
under Lord Lake advanced upon Aligarh, and was met by Perron at 
the frontier. The enemy did not wait after the first round of grape 
from the British artilleiy, and Perron fled prempitately from the field. 
Shortly after, he surrendered himself to Lord Lake, leaving the fort of 
Aligarh still in the possession of the Mardthd troops, under the com- 
mand of another European leader. On the 4th September, the British 
moved forward to the assault; hut they found the fortifications 
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planned with the experience and skill of French engineers^ and 
desperately defended with true Mar&th^ obstinacy* It was only after 
a moat intrepid attack^ and an equally vigorous resistance! that the 
fortress considered impregnable by the natives! was carried by the 
British assault; and with it fell the whole of the Upper Do^b to the 
very foot of the Siwiliks. The organization of the conquered territory 
into British Districts was undertaken at once. After a short period} 
during which, the pirganAs now composing the District of Al(garh were 
distributed between Fatehgarh and Etiwah, the nucleus of the present 
District was separated! in 1804. Scarcely had it been formed when 
the war with Holkar broke out ; and his emissaries stirred up the 
discontented revenue-farmersi who bad made fortunes by unscrupulous 
oppression under the late Marithi rule, to rise in rebellion against the 
new Government. This insurrection was promptly suppressed (1805}* 
A second revolt, liowever, occurred in the succeeding year; and 
its ringleaders were only driven out after a severe assault upon their 
fortress of Kamond. Other disturbances with the revenue-farmers 
arose in 1816, and it became necessary to dismantle their forts. The 
peace of the District was not again interrupted until the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. News of the Meerut revolt reached Koil on the lath May 
1857, and was here followed by the mutiny of the native troops quartered 
at Allgarhi and the rising of the rabble. The Europeans escaped with 
their lives, but the usual plunderings and burnings took ploce. Until ^ 
the and July, the factory of Mandrak was gallantly held by a small 
body of volunteers in the face of an overwhelming rabble# but it was 
then abandoned! and the District fell into the hands of the tebela A 
native comiuittee of safety was formed to preserve the city of Koil from 
plunder# but the Musalm^n mob ousted them! and one Nasfm-ulli 
took upon himself the task of government. His eixcesses alienated 
the Hindu population! and made them more ready to side with the 
British on their return* The old }dt and Bijput feuds broke out 
meanwhile with their accustomed fury ; and, indeed, the people indulged 
in far worse excesses towards one another than towards the Europeans. 
On the a4th August a smoll British force moved upon Koil, when the 
rebels were easily defeated, and abandoned the town. Various other 
bodies of insurgents afterwards passed through on several occasions, but 
the Dbtrict remained substantially in our possession ; and by the end of 
1857,' the rebels bad been completdy exiled imm tbe Dodb, VTith 
that episode the history of Aligarh fortunately doses. 

Popnlaiion.—tiXi enumeration in 1853 returned the total inhabitants 
at 1,134,565. The population in 1872, according to the Census of that 
year, but allowing for some trifling changes Of area, amounted to 
1,073,256. ' The latest Census in i88r returned a' total population of 
1,021,157 (on' an area of 1955 square imles), showing a decrease of 
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SJi,o6o or 4*8 per cent, in the nine years. The wale populadon in 
i88i numbered SSt,*79, and the female 4<59i9o85 of males 

in total population, 54 per cent. Average density of population, 
Saa per square mile ; number of towns and villages, 1743 i number of 
occupied houses 1*4,573 » number of villages per square niUe, *89 j 
houses per square mile, 63*7 ; inmates per house, 8*i. As regards the 
religious distinctions of the people, 901,144, or 88*a per cent., were 
returned as Hindus, and 117, 339. or ii'S per cent., as Muhammadans. 
There were also *377 Jains, a6 Sikhs, *89 Christian^ and 10 PtfiM. 
Of the four great classes into which the Hindus are divided, the 
Brdhmans numbered as many as 136,864 souls. They are chiefly 
landowners. The Rijptits amounted to 75,841, amongst whom the 
Jddiins and Chauhins are the most numerous. They are also land- 
holders. The Baniyds, or trading classes, are returned as 50,817 
souls. They are a wealthy body, chiefly absentees, who follow their 
trades ns money-lenders and brokers in the larger towns. ^ The 
Chamirs ate the most numerous amongst the low castes, amounting to 
*7*.45* persons, or 16*9 per cent of the whole population j but they 
are generally poor, almost serfs of the proprietor, and tied by debt to 
the soil, with which they were transferred by custom. T^e Jits come 
next in number, with 83,605 souls, and tank far the first in racial and 
political importance, from the industry with which they cultivate their 
villages. They have a hereditary feud with the Rdjputs, and the two 
tribes will not inhabit the same villages. Gadarids, or shepherds, 
number 31,906; Lodhfs, 37,33*. Kolb, 39,591; XdAhis, 33,618; 
Kah6rs, 96,445; Ahirs, 13,099. There were 43 native Christians 
in the Dbtrict in 1881. Seven towns had populations exceeding 4000 
souls— namely, Tafpal, 471*. Jalah, 4939 i Harduaganj, 4520; 
SiKANDKA Rao, xo,i93; Atbauli, 14,374; Hathras, 35,656; and 
Koit (with Aligarh), 61,730. These figures show an urban populadon 
amounting to 136,124 souls, leaving a rural body of 895,033. Of the 
total of <743 towns and villages, 456 contained less than two hundred 
inhabitants in 1881; 708 from two to five hundred; 379 from five 
hundred to a thousand; 153 from one to tivo thousand; 92 from two 
to three thousand ; 9 1 from three to five thousand ; 3 from ten to 
fifteen thousand; i from twenty to fiffy thousand; and i with over fifty 
thousand inhabitants. The northern half of the District abounds with 
the ruins of old forta The language of the peasantry is Hindi, 
tinged in the south with the Braj dialect^ but the better classes speak 
the Urdu of Delhi. As regards occupation, the Census Report returns 
the male population under six main heads, as follon's i — Class (i) Fro- 
fessionol, including civil and military and the learned professions, 
11,131; (3) domestic servants, lodging-house keepers, etc., 3183; (3) 
commercial class, including merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 13,497; 
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(4) agricultural classj including cul£ivaton;i gardenerSi tenders of sheep 
and cattleietc.| 198,620; (5) industrial, including manufacturers, artisans, 
etc., 91,642; (6) indefinite and non-productive (being 52,291 general 
labourers and 1821I15 male children or persons of unspecified occupa-* 
tion), 234,406. 

AgfiailUm ^ — Almost all the cultivable land in Aligarh is under 
tillage, only 12 per cent of the available area, or 121,168 acres, being 
returned as cultivable Avaste, while 88 per cent, or 897,172 acres, is 
reported as being under culdvation. The area of uncultivable' waste is 
returned at about ao8,ooo acres. The greater portion of the cultivable 
land still available consists of wide tracts of poor sand and alluvial 
khadlr near the banks of the great rivers in the northern divisions 
of Atrault and Khair. The area under grass for pasturage is very 
restricted. The few wide uncultivated pasture lands in AtrauH and 
Khair must sooner or later come under the plough, and in a short time 
cultivation will have reached its limit in this District, where even now 
the pressure of the population on the soil is severely felt, Aligarh 
has in many places two, and in some three, harvests a year. The 
principal products are wheat (182,045 acres), barley (931463 acres), 
jodr (159,106 acres), and hdjm (70,405 acres). The cultivation of 
cotton has largely increased of late years, and the returns show 119,715 
acres employed for that purpose, while indigo, another rising sbq)le, is 
grown on 29,013 acres. Of the total cultivated area, 433,516 acre^ or 
48*3 per cent, are under khadf^ or rain crops, of an estimated total 
value of :3^896,564, and 450,946 acres, or 50*3. per cent, are under 
rabl^ or cold«-weather crops of a total estimated yal\ie of ;^x,245,5rr. 
Estimated grand total value of both iAarif and rail crops 072,075, 
The average outturn of cotton is 2 maunds^ or 1 cwt 1 qn 24 \bs,^ 
per acre ; value on the held, £7, 4s. : while wheat produces about 17 
inaunis 20 or 12 cwts. 3 qrs. 6 lbs., per aae ; value on the field, 
;^2| i6s. Irrigation is widely practised, as many as 648,0x7 acres, 
or 72 '3 per cent of the cultivated area, being artificially supplied with 
water in 1875, while only 248,357 acres, or 277 per cent, were de^ 
pendent upon the precarious rainfall. Canals afforded water to X141406 
acres, and 524,406 acres were irrigated from welld, the residue of 
10,005 being supplied from tanks. The main line of the Ganges 
Canal has a length of 48*62 miles within the District; and from it- 260 
miles of greater distributaries, 49 miles of lesser distributaries, and 487 ' 
miles of small channels draw their supplies. The people are fairly 
well off. Besides the ordinary tenures by tamXnddri^ ^itiddti^ and 
bhAydchdri^y there is another known as tdiukddrl, by Which the minor 
proprietors are responsible for th^r share of the revenue to a superior 
holder, called a td/ukddr^ the latter being in his turn re^onsible to 
Government for the whole revenue of his subordinates, on which he 
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receives a flxed percentage* This tenure has grown up through some 
confusion at the early settlements between the actual possession of 
land and the responsibility of the Alardthi revenue-farmers for the 
taxes of the country farmed by them. Most of the District is cultivated 
by tenants-at-will j only 29 per cent, of the area is held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy* Rents are chiefly paid in cash, and vary much 
with the means of communication and irrigation. Good irrigated lands 
in the best situations let at sts» yd. an acre, but the same class of 
soil without artificial water-supply, rents at only los. 6d. an acre. 
Outlying dry lands are rated at from 3s. 3d. to 6 s. an acre. Wages 
ruled as follows in 1S75 — Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, pec 

diem; labourer, 3jd. to 4jd . ; coolies, 3d.; women, ajd; boys, ifd. 
Agricultural labourers obtained 3d. a day and i lb. of bread. Food^ 
stuffs have risen steadily in price of late years. In 18 yo, wheat was 
i8i s^rs the rupee, or 6s* ojd. per cwt ; barley, aSJd. sm the rupee, 
or 3s. itid. per cw*t. ; and 26| se/y the rupee, or 4s. a^d. per 
cwt Prices in Alfgarh District for 1S82 are returned as follow : wheat, 
20 J; sfrs or 41 lbs. the rupee; barley, 27 strs ox 54 Iba. the r)i\yt^\jcdr 
(Idige millet), 24 sers or 48 lbs. the rupee ; rice, 14 sirs or 28 Iba the 
rupee; Mjra (common millet), aa| sets or 45 lbs. the rupee; gram 
(l>easc), a sets or 43 lbs. the rupee. 

I^aiural CaIamitus,---r[)xQ District of Al/garh is comparatively free , 
from the danger of fantine, owing to the prevalence of irrtg^ion, 
more especially through the instrumentality of the great Ganges 
Canal. Pamines often occurred before the opening of that impor* 
tant work; the most severe one in the present century was due 
to the drought of 1837. The District shared the unfortunate season 
of 1868-69 neighbouring tracts, and the result was dearth and 
s^city ; but actual fomitie was averted by the influence of the Ganges 
Canal, and large quantities of grain were exported to less favoured 
regions* The inestimable value of the canal was thoroughly tested on 
that occasion, as Aligarh, which formerly used itself to suffer from 
want of food, was enabled not only to supply its own needs, but also 
to relieve the pressing necessities of the Punjab and the Native States 
to the south* IMces rose very high during the scarcity, but the 
market was ruled by the demand for increased exports rather than 
by any danger of local distress. Prices were at their highest in 
December 1868, when wheat was selling at 8^ sers per rupee, or 
13s. 6d. per cwt., mijodr^ the ordinary food of the poorer classes, at 
II Sirs per rupee, or los. sd. per cwt. 

Commerce and irade^ eic . — The principal articles of export from 
AUgarh are grain, cotton, and indigo. The principal grain marts are 
Hdthras, Koil, Atrauli, Sikandra Krfo, and Harduaganj. Allowing 
for food and seed requirements, it is estimated that an aveiage of 
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1,354,451 mauttds az 991,651 cwts. is available as food for cattle, for 
reserve store, and for exportation. Nearly all the khaHJ^An cr(q>s, 
except pulses, are consumed locally, and the exports are confined to 
wheat, barley, idjra, and gram, which are cold weather {tabt) crops, 
and to pulses. Cotton cultivation has increased to such an extent 
of late years, as to make it one of the characteristic products of the 
District. About 312,603 fnaunds, or 156,198 cwts., of cotton are 
estimated as the average annual amount which is left for exportation, 
after all the needs of home consumption have been supplied. The 
Indigo trade is also flourishing and important^ the District being 
studded with factories, which numbered 17 1 in 1S73, and produced 
3625 ittauads, or 2663 cwts., of the marketable dye. There has been 
an extraordinary increase in the cultivation of indigo by natives during 
the past fifteen years. OU-seeds and saltpetre form other important 
items in the export trade. The imports consist of sugar, rice, Man- 
chester goods, spices, metals, tobacco, timber, and inanufactutcd articles 
generally. Hdthras is the chief centre of trade, but Koil has olso 
an extensive commerce. Excluding die five municipal towns of 
Koil, Hdthras, AtmuH, Sikandra Rdo, and Harduaganj,' there are 180 
markets in the District, or one to about evety 10 villages. Cattle, 
grain, countiy cloth, vegetables, siveetmeats, toys^ brass utensils, and 
petty articles of domestic consumption are the chief commodities. 
Religious-trading fairs are held on the. occasions of Hindu festival^ and 
by Muhammadans during the period of the Muhanam. The mfeans 
of communication in Aligarh District are excellent, and new routes are 
in progress or under consideration. The East Indian Railway crosses 
the -District froth north to south, with stations at Somna, Aligarh 
(Koil), Pdli, and Hdthras toad. The Oudh and Rohilkhand line 
diverges from the East Indian at Alfgarfa,- and runs north-east, with 
stations at Kdmpur (for Harduaganj) and Rdipur (for Atmuli). A 
new State line of railway on the narrow gauge was opened in 1880, 
starting from the Hdthras road station of the East Indian Railway to ' 
Muttra, a distance of 29 miles, of which 15 lie mthin Alfgarh District,' with 
stations at Hdthras city and Mursdn. The Ganges Cabal hi also 
largely employed for through traffic. The Gmnd Trunk Road enters' 
the District at its south-east corner, and proceeds by Sikandm Rdo, 
Koil, and Somna, into Bulandshahr District, where one bnutch leads 
to Delhi, and another to Meerut. Its total length in AUgarh District 
is 49I miles. There are 229 miles of first-class roads in the 
District, most of which are metalled and bridged; and in addition 
to these, the chief villages, marts, and poU<» stations are connected 
by a network of crosscountry roads, 90 miles being second dass, 
and 182 third. The District contains a remarkable native association, 
-the Aligarh Institute and Scientific Society, founded in 1864 by Na^vilb 
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Sayyid Ahmad Kliin, C.SJ. Its main object is the translation into 
the 'vernacular language of modem scientific and historical works. It 
pos iffi sB es a library of aooo \-olunies, and. a reading-room for English 
and native papers. A journal is published twice a week in connection 
with the society, known as the AUgarh Institute Gazette; printed in 
English and Urdu. Two other newspapers rvere printed at AUgarh 
in tSSr, Bharat Bandu, a weekly; and the Dhartna Samdj Pair, 
a monthly journal. A periodical called the Pasduil-i-Ahtnadi, is also 
published in connection with the Al^h Institute, and there are two 
private presses. 

Admittistraiion . — In i860, the revenue from all sources amounted to 
;£>97t837i of which ;£i78,a99, or 90*12 per cent, of the total, was 
contributed by the land tax. At the same date, the expenditure 
amounted to ^£5 2, 146, or little more than one-fourth of the revenue. 
In 1870, the total receipts had risen to of which ;£'i96,6ss, 

or 87*90 pet cent, of the whole sum, was contributed by the land tax. 
At the same time the expenditure had decreased to ;£43,472, or less 
than one-fifth of the revenue. In iBSo-Si, the gross revenue of the 
District had risen to ;£'aso,6o6, of which ;^ar3,403, or 85*14 per cent., 
were derived from the land. The total cost of officials and police of 
all kinds in the same year, was ;^37,7Si. The principal items of 
receipt, exclusive of land tax, are judicial charges, and stamps. The 
last land settlement was made in 1871-73, and will remain in force 
until 1901. The District is administered by a Magistrate-Collector 
and his Assistant, with about five or six Deputy Collectors, about 
as many tahsUddrs, and six Honorary Magistrates. There were four 
uusmifi, besides the Judge of AUgarh. Twenty magisterial and aa 
civil and revenue courts were held in the District in 1880-S1. The 
regular District police numbered 489 men in 1881, besides 53a em- 
ployed in towns and municipalities; total, loai officers and men, 
maintained at a total cost of ;£ 10,035, of which ';^68i4 was paid from 
provincial, and £^221 from local sources. There wos also a rural or 
village poUce numbering 1999. The total machinery for the protection 
of persons and property consisted, therefore, of 3020 men of all ranks, 
giving an average of one man to every 0*61 square mile and to every 
3274 inhabitants, AUgarh is infested by a clan of gipsy-like vagrants, 
known as Habiiras, whose sole profession is thieving, and who give 
much trouble to the police authotiries. A single jail suffices for the 
criminal population of the District ; the average number of prisoners 
was 56a in 1S50, 481 in i860, 470 in 1870, and 496 in 1B81. In 
1860^ the number of convicts admitted was 1660; in 1870, ia6o; 
and in 1881, 148a. Education is rapidly spreading, both in the higher 
and lower departments. The numbn of schools, aided and unnHwi 
in i860 rras 437, and the children under instruction were returned as 
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4964; while the cost of maintenance amounted to In 1871 

the number of aided schools had decreased to 370, but their pupils 
had risen to 7941 j while the expenditure on education had increased 
;£5426> Tbe total number of Government-inspected schools in 
1880 was S2t, attended by 6722 pupils. This is exclusive of unaided 
and uninspected private schools, for which I have been unable to obtain 
any returns for 1880, but which probably make up the total of schools 
and pupils to double the figures ^ven above. The Census Keport 
of 1881, however, returned 8834 boys and 144 girls under instruction 
in that year; besides 95,706 moles and 388 females able to read and 
write but not under instruction. The District is subdivided into six 
taMts and fourteen fargaMds, with an aggregate in t874 of 9045 estates, 
owned by 97,175 registered pToprietors or coparceners; the average 
land revenue from each estate amounted to ;^ioo, 2s, 2|d., and from 
each proprietor, to los. gd. There are five municipal towns, 
Koil (including Aligarh), Harduaganj, Sikandra Rdo, Alraiili, and 
Hfitbras (yy.r.). In 1880-81, their united revenue amounted to 
jCgSo^ at which ;^8o64 was derived from octroi dues ; their joint 
expenditure was ;^8579. The incidence of municipal taxation was 
at the rate of is. 8|d. per head of their population. 

Medieal Aspens. — ^Tbe climate of Aljgs^ is that of the Dodb plain 
generally. The year is divided into — the rainy season, from Jane till 
October; the cool season, from October till April ; and the hot season, 
from April till June. The mean temperature of three daily ofaw 
servations in rSSo was as follows : — ^Januaiy 53’s* F., February 65'a*, 
March yfi'd*, April 8o’3*, May 90'3*, June 93*3®, July 8a*, August 87*, 
September 87‘5*, October 76*, November 66*5* December 58*8®. The 
average rain&M for tbe thirty-five yea» ending zS8i was 96*24 inches; 
the maximum being gi indies in r863-64: and the minimum, 14*3 
inches in 1866-67. The rainfall in 1881 was 27*70 inches, or 1*46- 
above the average. 'The only endemic disease prevailing in tbe District 
is a malarious fever; but cholera end typhoid fever occur in an 
epidemic form, especially during years of scnicity. In 1880, the, 
number of deaths repotted was 97,706, or 27*1 perthousimd inhabitants;' 
and of these 22,514 were assigned to fever. There are dispensaries at 
Koii, Hdthras, Sikandra Rdo, and Khair. Cattlefiisease is common, 
and assumes a virulent form when the rains first set in ; tbe animals 
gouge themselves with rank grass after the long scarcity of the. diy 
months. FOot-and-mouth disease is also prevalent. ' [For further 
information, see GauiUet of the North-Wederu J^rwinast voL ii., 
by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, C.S. (Allahabad, 1875); Administration 
Reports of tbe Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
paTticularly that for 1880-81 ; and the admitable Settlement Report of 
AU^h District, by Mr. W. H. Smith, C.S., 1874.]- 
voi. 1. 
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A1lgA.r1i. — Tfitt-n and administrative head-quarters of AUgarh 
nistrict, North-Western Provinces, situated in lat 27' 55' 41"’ w., 
long. 78’ 6' 4S’ E. ; distant 803 miles north-west from Calcutta, and 
84 miles south-east from Delhi ; area, 45a Acres. Population in 1881 
(with the town of Koil), 6 i, 730 i comprising 38,253 Hindus, 22,504 
Muhammadans, <*76 Jains, 264 Christians, and 33 ' others.’ The fort 
and civil station of Aligarh adjoin the large native city of Koil, which 
may be conveniently treated under the same heading. Koil is a 
handsome and well-situated town, tite centre of which is ocenpied by 
the high site of an old Dor fortress, now crowned by Sibit Khdn’s 
mosque, a ronspicuous object from the surrounding plain. The 
liistoiy of this place has been given under AucAnn District. The 
fort, 740 feet above the sea level, founded at a much later date than 
the city, was captured by Lord Lake in rSog. It was held by Perron, 
the partisan general of Sindhia, but on the first approach of Lord 
Lake's forces he fled to Hdthras and thence to Muttra. The fort 
was stormed by the British on the 4th September, and carried after a 
desperate resistance ; with its fall, the whole Upper Dodb passed into 
our hands. The place was naturally strongs owing to its position in 
the midst of large swamps and deep morasses, and it had been fortified 
with the greatest skill by its French engineers. The native troops at 
Aligarh joined the Mutiny of 1857, and the town was successively 
plundered by the Mewdtis of the neighbouring villages, by the passing 
rebel soldiery, by Nashn-ulli during his eleven days’ rule, and by the 
British troops. The East Indian Railway has a station here, which 
is also the junction station with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
The post-ofiice workshops for the manufacture of carts, bags, and 
other postal apparatus, give employment to over 700 workmen. The 
Aligarh Institute has a library of aooo volumes and a public reading- 
room, furnished with the leading English and vernacular journals, 
Details regarding this institution, and respecting the Aligarh press, 
have been given under Aligarh District. Public buildings-^ the 
courts, Anglo-Oriental college, the Anglo-vernacular schools, jail, and 
church, also a dispensary and a railway telegraph office. The principal 
trade is in cotton, for pressing which there are screws, under both 
European and native management, near the railway station. Manufac- 
tures unimportant, except a litde pottery. Total municipal revenue 
in 1880-81, ^^5278, of which .9^4452 tvas derived from octroi dues; 
expenditure, 9^4704. 

Aligarh. — TahsU or sub-division of Foiukhdbdd District, North- 
Western Provinces, comprising the pargands of Araritpur, Faramnagor, 
and Khdkhat-mau; area, 187 square miles, of which 59,611 acres or 
93J square miles are cultivated. Population (r88r) 76,085 ; lend 
revenue, ;£x»,i8j; total revenue, 13,649; rental paid by cultivators, 
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£2},$$6, The faAsU contains one criminal court, and comprises the 
two police circles of Aligath and AUahganj. Strength of the 

regular police, i>9 men, besides 17S tJiauifdirs or village police. 

AUgarh. — Village in Farukhibdd District, mid head-quartets of 
AHgath faisU, rituated about a mile west of the Rohilkhand trunk 
toad, 8 miles narth-north-eaat of Fatehgaih town. A small and 
insignificant village, only noticeable as the site of the ArAr//r, and con- 
taining a first-class police station and an imperial post-oflice. Market 
twice a week. The village is stated to be exceptionally unhealthy, 
owing to the unwholesomeness of Its drinking water. 

Aligarh.— 'The site of a small fort on the west bonk of the Hiiglf 
river, near Garden Reach, 5 miles below Calcutta, which was taken by 
Lord Clive at the re-capture of Calcutta, on the 30th December 1756. 
Only the site now remains. 

AligdUlQ.— Town in Poona District, Bombay Presidency, on the 
river Bhima. Lot. tS* 35' h., long. 74* 23' e.; 32 miles east from 
Pdna (Poona). A Government stud was established here in 1827, but 
not proving successful, it was abolished in 1842. 

Alipur. — ^The principal Sub-division of the District of the Tivsutv- 
FOUR Fargakas, Bengal; area, 420 square milea Population (t88i) 
384,972, including 259,018 Hindus, 121,458 Muluunmitdans, 16S 
Buddhists, 4193 Christians, and 135 ‘others.’ Number of villages, 
10(7; of houses, 78,106, of which 76,098 are occupied; average 
number of persons per square mile, 916*60; of rillages per square 
mile, 2*56; and of houses per square mile, 185*97; average nurobei; 
of persons per village, 378 ; and per house, 5 ;d. Alipur has been the 
head-quarters Snb-divJsion of the District since 1759; it includes 
the Suburbs of Calcutta, and is divided into the six fAd»ds, or police 
circles, of Tollyganj, Bhangor, Sondrpur, Bisbnupur, Atchipur, and 
Bariinagar. In 1882-83, it contained is Magisterial Courts, and a 
total police force of 1231 men. Since Mardh 1883, the Subdivision 
has been increased by the addition of the iMnds of BiruipuT, Matld, 
and Jainagar, comprising the former Subdivision Of Bdruipoi, wluch 
was abolished on that date on account of the opening of the Demond 
Harbour railway having rendered the Courts at Alipur more accessible ' 
than those at Bdruipur. Including these additions, the Subdiviskth 
now (1883} contains a total area of 86a square miles, with 1825 towns 
and Wllages, and 103,600 occupied houses. Total population, 584,460 ; 
namely, Hindus, 395,118; Muhammadans, 183,768; Buddhists, 183; 
Christians, 5135; and ’others^’ 259, Aventge density of population, 
678 per square mile; persons per village 320. 

' Alipur. — ^The civil headquarters of the District of the Twenty-lbur 
Pargonds, Bengal. Lat. 22* 31' 50” n., long. 88* 24’ s. It forms a 
Southern suburb of. Calcutta, and contains Belvedere House, the 
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Tcsidence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and a number of 
handsome mansions. It lies within the limits of the South Suburban 
Municipality, and is a cantonment of native troops. The strength of 
the military force ordinarily stationed at AUpur is as follows : — Small 
detachment of Bengal Cavalry, one Native Infantry Regiment and wing 
of another. There is a well-supplied market at Kidderpur, less than 
a mile oflT. A handsome and well-stocked Zoological Garden has 
been opened in this suburb. There is a large Central and District 
jail at Alipur, mainly filled with long-term male convicts from various 
Districts of Bengal; the total number of prisoners on the 31st 
December i88t was 3015 j the daily average number of prisoners 
during that year was 1974. There is also a Central and District jail 
for females at Russa In the neighbourhood, which, at the end of 1881, 
contained 181 prisoners. On the Calcutta middn opposite Allpur 
Bridge, stood two trees under which duels were fought. It was here 
that the famous meeting, in 1780, between Hastings and Francis took 
place. 

Alipur.— Civil station and head-quarters of the Baxa Sun-nmsioN 
of Jalpaiguil District, Bengal. It is situated on the road from 
Kuch Behar to Baxa, on the north bank of the Kaljdnl river, which 
separates Jalpaiguii District from Kuch Behar State; distance from 
Kuch Behar town, xo miles, and from Hixa, 23 miles, The nearest 
railway station at the present time (1883) is Mughal-hdt, on a 
branch of the Northern Bengal State railway, 30 miles distant, but an 
extension is now in course of construction to Kuch Behar town, only 
13 miles distant. There are also good roods to Kuch Behar and Jal- 
p^gurl town. Alipur is also the head-quarters of the officer in charge 
of the Baxa forests, and contains a large and well-stocked timber dejifit. 

AUpUl.— The southernmost iahsU of Muzaffiugarh District, Punjab. 
Lat. (centre) 09* 16' n., long. 70* 55' e, Forms the end of the wedge 
of the Sind-Saugor (Sdgar) Dodb, between die Chendb and the Indus. 
Area, 887 square miles; population in 1881, 110,869. 

AUpui. — ^Village in Muzaffargarh District, Punjab, and bead-quarters 
of the taMl{ situated 50 miles south of Muzaffargarh town. Lat. 39* 
33' K., long, yo* 57' E. Population (1881) 3555, consisting of 1503 
Hindus, 1048 Muhammadans, and 4 Sikhs. Police office, dispensary, 
and fardi. Small export trade in molasses and indigo to Sind and 
Khorasin. Snuff is also manufactured largely for exportation. Muni- 
cipal revenue, chiefly from octroi, in i88o-8x, ^£'398; expenditure, 
;£4ao : incidence of municipal taxation, 38. per head of popula>- 
tion. The town is stated to be the healthiest in the southern part of 
the District ; but fever is prevalent during the rainy season. 

AUphr.— PcospetQua agricultural village in Wardhi District, Central 
Provinces. Lat so* 32' 45* n., long. 78* 44' e. Population (1881) 
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393S I namely, Hindus, 3579 , Muhammadans, 274 1 Jains, 7 ; abori- 
ginal tribes, 78, Founded byNawdb Saldbatkhin ofEllicbpur; but 
passed to the family of the Secretary to the late Mardthd Government. 
Famous for its 'well-irzigation, garden^ mango grovea, and brisk lyeekly 
fair. Has also a colony of weavers and a well-attended village school. 

AllpUTr — Town in Gujidnwdla District, Punjab . — Sef Akaloarh. 

AHpura.— Kative Slate in Bundelkhond, North-WeStem Provinces, 
lying between *5® 7' 15" and 25® 17' 30" n. Int., and between 79® 21' 
and 79® 30' rs" £. long. Bounded north and east by Hainirpur 
District, south by Garauli, and west by JhdnsL Area, 69*44 square 
miles; 26 villages; 2312 occupied houses; population in t88i, 14,891, 
namely, Hindus, 13,950; Muhammadans, 855; and Jaitis, 86. The 
annual revenue of the chief is returned at about ;£‘3ooo. The lands 
comprising this State were granted by Hindupat, Rdjd of to 

Achal Singh, and the grant was confirmed to his son, Partdb Singh, by 
AU Bahddur. On the British occupation, Partdb Singh obtained a 
satiad confirming him in his possession, and granting him the right of 
adoption ; and his great-grandson, Hindupat, succeeded in 1840, On 
the death of Hindupat in 1871, he was succeeded by his son Chhartor- 
patti, on whom the title of Rdi Bahddur u'as conferred at the Delhi 
Darbar in 1877. The chief belongs to the Purihar caste of Rdjputs; 
he maintains a force of rSo infantry with 9 guns. 

AUpura. — Chief town of Alspura State, Bundelkhand, NorlhWeatem 
Provinces. Situated in lat. 25* 10' 30^ N., long# 79® 24' on the 
main road between Gwalior and the Satna Station on the JabAlphr 
section of the East Indian Railway, 100 miles south-east of Gwalior, 
and 24 miles north-west of Chhatatpur. Population (iSBi) 3232. 
The town is picturesquely situated on rising ground, add contains' a 
small fort which forms the residence of the ruler of the State. 

Ali-Bdjpur,— Native State under the Bhil or Bhopiwar Agency, 
in the south-west comer of Central India, bordering upon the 
Rewd Kdntha States of Guzetdt, Bombay Presidency. Aren, B36 
square miles; population (1881) 56,827, dwelling in 312 villages, and 
occupying 10,136 houses. Hindus numbered 35,834; Muhammadans, 
1871 ; Jains, 167; aboriginal Bhils, 18,955. Males, 29,227; females, 
27,600. The country is mountainous, and covered with jungle. The 
chief products are Mjra (Holcus spicatus) and fmika or Indian com. 
There is no record of the date when this State was established, or of its 
first rulers. It appears, however, owing to its wild and hilly position, 
to have been little disturbed during the turmoils caused by the Mardthd 
invasion of Mdlwa. Immediately before the establishment of British 
supremacy in Mdlwo, Rini Pratdb Singh was chief of All Rdjpur. He 
had in his service a Mckrdni adventurer, named Musdfit, who put 
down pretenders to the succession and managed the State after the 
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Rind's death* in trust for his posthunious son Jaswant Singh* who died 
in iSfia, leaving a will by which he divided the State between hia too 
sona The British Government, in consultation with the neighbouring 
chiefs, set this will aside, and allowed the elder son, Gangdeo, to succeed 
to the whole State j but during the later years of Gangdeo'a life, his 
incapacity for rule, and the consequent anarchy, compelled the British 
authorities to take the territory temporarily under management. 
Gangdeo died in 1871, and was succeeded by his brother, Rdnd Rdp 
Deoj/, who died on the 29th October 1881. He was succeeded by a 
cousin named Wdje Singh, who is now (1883) a minor. During his 
minority, the State is manoged by a minister appointed by the British 
Government. The chic^ who is a Rahtor bears the title of 

Mahitina, and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. Revenue in 1 88 i-8a, 
Ali Rijpur was formerly tributary to Dhdr, but the latter State 
ceded its rights to the English in i8at j and the Chief now pays a tribute 
of jfrioo direct to the English Government, of which ;^iooo is paid 
to Dhdr, as former feudal lord, and the remainder received as a con- 
tribution to a police fund, "rbe sum of ^£15® pet annum Is also 
contributed for the Mdlwa Bhll Corps. There ate 5 schools and i 
dUpensaiy in the State. The military force of the Chief consists of a 
field guns, 9 horse, and 1 50 policemen. 

Ali'B^pttr. — Chief town of the Ali-Edjpur State, under the Bhfl 
Agency of Central India. Lat as* ii' K., long. 74* *4 * e* Contains 
about 1000 houses, and a population (1881) of 4100, The streets are 
broad, straight, and aiiy, and lined with shops. The old palace is a 
handsome building, and is used as a residence by the State officials, 
and Contains the treasury i near it are the school, dispensary, and jail. 
Opening on to the Afsdr is the * Bdra^’ containing the Chiefs residence. 
Two creeks and about a dozen wells — 3 of them being good— form the 
water supply. Post-office. 

AliwAL — Village in l.udhifina District, Punjab. Situated on the 
left bank of the Sutlej (Satlaj), 9 miles west of LudhUna town, in lot. 
30* 57' w., long. 75* 37' s:. Famous as the scene of the great battle of 
the first Sikh war. At the end of June 1S46 it was held by Ranjdr 
Singh, who had crossed the river in force and threatened LudhUna. 
On the a8th. Sir Harry Smith, with a view to clearing the left or 
British bank, attacked him, and after a desperate struggle thrice pierced 
the Sikh troops with his cavalry, and pushed them into the river, where 
large numbers perished, leaving 67 guns to the victors. The immediate 
consequence of the victory of AUwal was the evacuation of the Sikh 
forts on the British side of the Sutlej, and the submission of the whole 
territory east of that river to the British Government. 

AUydr. — ^River in Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency. 

AUahdib&d.— Division, under a Commissioner, in the North-Western 
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Provinces, lying between 24” 47' nnd 26' 57' 45” n. lat, and between 
79° 19' 30” and 83’ 7' 45* E. long., and including the six Districts of 
Cawnpuk, Fatempus, Sanda, Allahabad, Hamirpdr, and Jadhpur, 
ail of which see separately. Area of AUahdbdd Division, 13,745 square 
miles; population (1881) 5,754,855, including 5,194,243 Hindus, 
549,900 Muhammadans, 99 Sikhs, 778 Jains, 23 Jews, 30 Fdrsis, and 
9782 Christians or 'others.* Number of towns and villages, 11,934; 
number of occupied houses 1,033,732 ; average density of population, 
4i8‘6 per square mile; towns and villages per square mile, o‘86j 
inmates per occupied house, 6*5. The total adult male agricultural 
population of the Division is returned at 1,350,820, cu1tivating5,oo4,928 
acres, or an average of 3*71 acres each. The total population of the 
Division, however, including women and children, dependent on the 
soil, numbers 3,916,758, or 68*06 per cent of the total popolatioit Of 
the total area of 13,745 square niile% 13,430 are assessed for Govern- 
ment revenue, of which 7702 are returned os under cultivation, 3004 as 
cultivable, and the remainder as uncultivable. Total Government 
assessment of Allahdbdd Division, including cesses on the land, 
;^82 i, 958, or an avemge of 49. 5d. per cultivated acre. Rental paid 
by cultivators, including cesses, ;Ci>59>,836, or an average of 6s. 4)d. 
per cultivated acre. 

AUahAMd, — District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 
Western Provinces, lying between 24^47' ^5* 47' ^5* 

between 81’ it' 30" and Sa* aj' k. long. Area, 2833*1 square miles ; 
population (1881) 1, 474,106. Allahdbdd is a District in the Division 
of the same name, and is bounded on the north by PaiUibgarb District 
in Oudh; on the east by Jaunpur and Mirxdpur ; on the south by the 
Native State ofitewd; and on the south-west and west by Bdndaand 
Fatehpur. Greatest length of the District from east to wes^ 74 miles ; 
maximum breadth from north to south, 64 miles. The administrative 
head-quarters are at Allahabad, die capital of the North-Western 
Provinces 

Pkysiaul Aspeds, — ^The District of Allahdbdd is situated at the coq* 
lluenoe of the Jumna (Jamund) and Ganges, and its limits embidce 
the territory lying between the tvro great streams, together with 
portions beyond their outer banka. These rivers apportion the District 
into three well-marked Sub-divisions :—{i} The Dodb, or triangular 
wedge of land enclosed by the converging channels of the Ganges 
and Jumna. The northern side of this alluvial region shares the 
general characteristics of the Gangedc Dodb, of which it forms the 
easternmost extremity. It stretches along the south bank of the Ganges 
in a level and highly cultivated plain, the monotony of which is only 
broken by patches .of whitened with the saline efflorescence known 
as rek. But the 6outhn*nn) slope, through which the surface drainage 
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flows itttd the Jumna, is furrowed by ravines. The SasUr Khnderj, 
Kinhai, and other small streams which take their rise 5n the watershed 
between the main rivers, and drain into the Jumna, have scooped 
out for themselves in the light and sandy soil a series of mimic 
gorges, closely simulating the beds of mountain torrents. (2) The 
tnuis^Gangcs tract, stretching from the north of that river, to the 
borders of Oudh, Jaunpur, and Mirsipur ; and (3) the iTans-Jnmna 
tract, extending from the south bank of the Jumna down to the frontiers 
of Dinda, Kewi, and hliraipur. At the apex of the Do 4 b tract, close 
to the confluence of the two great rivets, is the city of AUahdbAd, The 
natural sub-divisions of this Po^b tract, with an area of Bax square 
miles, are — (tf) The level tract in the centre, consisting at the edges, of 
light, high-lying loam, sinking gradually westward, and stiffening into 
clay soil In the higher lying lands, the crops are mainly jodr^ Mjrey 
cotton, gram, masuri^ etc. Proceeding westward, jodr and bdjm are 
replaced by rice; and gram, etc., by wheat, barley, and flax. It is only 
in the western portion of this centre tract that irrigation is practicable 
to any appreciable extent ( 6 ) The ravine lands along the b^hs of the 
Ganges, Jumna, and Sosur Khaderi, consisting of a very light sandy 
soil, with a substratum of Jtankar, The crops here consist mainly of 
the poorer staples, and irrigation is imtnracticable, owing to the preva- 
lence of iatiiar, and the great depth before water is reached* (e) A 
magnificent strip of alluvial land {huA/tar or cAar) under the banks of 
the Gauges, flooded in the rains, and subject to changes from fluvial 
action, but growing splendid spring crops without need of irrigation* 
{J) The Jumna /an\ a fine moist 6014 flooded in the rains, but growing 
good wheat and other spring crops without irrigation^ It resembles 
the Conges kachhar^ but is below that tract in general fertility* The 
trans-Goitges, or north-eastern sub-division, has three descriptions of soil 
A^werjjig to those of the Doflb tract — (o) the Ganges (A) the 

taviny bank| (r) the level upland. But this part of the District has a 
much more extensive water-supply, and far surpasses the Dodb in 
general fertility. It contains a denser population, with a better doss 
of tenantry* Thriving villages lie dose together all over its surface, 
and scarcely any patches of waste land can be found. Facilities for 
irrigation atound, and the finer qualities of groin and pulses are very 
extensively cultivated, together with sugar, which forms one of the 
most valuable crops of the District. The trans-Jumna tract to the 
south-east is the laigest of the three sub-divisions, and the most varied 
in physical features. The drainage is entirely into the Ganges and 
Jumna, the main feeder being the river Tons. Latitudinully, the tract 
is divided into two ports by a range of low stone hills, which enter the 
, District about 4 miles south of the Ganges. North of these hills, in 
the Ganges valley there are the usual alluvial lands, though not so 
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extensive as on the opposite bank of the river. Along the Jumna 
and Tons run strips of sloping iarL Above these, on all three rivers, 
occur raviny ridges; vbile farther inland are level tracts rinldng 
gradually into a trough at the foot of the hilly country. South of the 
stone range, the aspect of the country changes entirely. The land rises 
by a series of sandstone terraces toward the Kaimdr range (an outlier 
of the great Vindhyan plateau), whose summits slope up beyond the 
British frontier, in the neighbouring State of Rewd. Each long roll of 
the terrace declivity is topped by a cultivated table-land ; but the inter- 
mediate ridges are stony and untilled, covered with scrubby jungle — 
the haunt of leopards, wolves, antelopes, and wild boars. These barren 
spurs have a sparse and scattered population, whose villages often lie 
at great distances from one another. 

The main rivers of the District are the Ganges, Jumna, Tons, and 
Belan. The Ganges, .after entering Allahibdd at its north-western 
comer, flows a south-easterly course for 78 miles. The breadth between 
the high banks of the river, corresponding with the breadth of the 
stream at high flood, varies from one to six miles, and averages about 
two and a half or three miles. The average breadth of the stream 
when at its lowest in May and June is about three-quarters of a mile. 
During the rainy season, the river is navigable for any kind of craft, the 
average depth being 60 or 70 feet, In the dry season the depth goes 
down to 15 or 30 feet, but navigation is difiicalt for large boats at this 
time, on account of the number of riitfilng sand-bonka The rivet ban 
no permanent bridges, but bridges of boats are mainteined from 
October to June at Rdjghdl^ where the Grand Trunk Road crosses the 
river towards Delhi; and also at Pblphdmau, the starting-place of the 
main road to South-eastern Oudh. In flie rains, these bridges aiereplaced 
by ferries. Boat ferries also ply between the principal villages. 
Frequent changes take place in the course of the stream, and alluvion 
and diluvion take place yearly on a large scale, and become a fruitful 
source of afiiays and litigation in the land conrte The Jumna entera 
the District at its south-west coiner, holding a course of 65 miles east 
by north-east, till it eflects a junction with the Ganges opposite .Allah- 
dbdd city. The Jumna difiers from the Ganges in its nanower vaBey, 
its more constant bed, the greater clearness of its waters, and the greater 
number and depth of the ravines on its banks. The breadth of -the 
stream in time of flood averages a mile and a half, and in the dry season 
half a mile. It. is navigable at all seasons of the year, but in the 
hot months navigation 1^ large cargo boats is imped^ numerous 
shallowa Average depth in the rains, 80 feet; and in the hot season, 
r6 feet, A permanent railway bridge spans the river about a mile 
above its junction with the Ganges, and femes are maintained at the 
inore important crossings. The Tons river rises in the Kaimdr Hills 
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south of the District, and flows a north-easterly course till it falls into 
the Ganges some >9 miles below the confluence of that stream with 
the Jumna. The river has a rocky bed, and stony rapids are met with 
every few miles up to within a short distance of the Ganges. Navigable 
by small boats, but at certain places only. Crossed by the East 
Indian Kailway bridge two ot three miles above Us mouth, and by 
several boat ferries. The Eelan, also rising in the Kaimiir Bills, enters 
the District from the south-east^ and flowing a westerly course, falls into 
the Tons on the Rewi border. The bed of the rivet is stony, and 
numerous rapids render navigation impossible, Ferries are maintained 
at road crossings during the rains ; at other seasons the river is almost 
everywhere fordable. The other streams and watercourses of the 
District ore quite unimportant, and only contain water in the rainy 
season. The only lake of any importance is the Alwdra /}//, in the 
extreme west of the District, a shallow but permanent sheet of water, 
a} miles long by g miles broad, whose marshy flats are covered with 
wild-duck, teal, coot, and other waterfowl. Excellent sport may also 
be obtain^ among the hills of the trans-Jumna region. Minerals are 
few, but good building stone is found at Partdbpur, Deoria, and Rdjd- 
pur. The stone used for building Akbar's fort came from the Deoria 
and Farbibpur quarries, which are conveniently situated for water 
carriage on the south bank of the Jumna. 

History . — In the Mahdbhdrata, the country round AUah^b&d bears 
the name of Vdrandvata, and was the scene of the exile under^ne by 
the famous Findava brethren. At the period of the Ramiyana, the 
trans-Ganges region was ruled by the Rij^ of Rosalaj and we learn 
thatRilma was welcomed, on his banishment, at Sin^r in this District, 
by Guha, King of the Bhlls. The mythical hero of the Solar race 
crossed the Ganges in a boat, entered AUabdbdd, and proceeded over 
the Jumna into Bundelkhand. But the earliest authentic information 
which we possess with reference to the District is obtained from a 
Bciflptured monument in the fort at AUahibdd, erected by the Buddhist 
King Asoka about the year b.c, 240. This pillar, ' a tall and slender 
monolith with a tapering shaft, bears in addition to the edict of its 
original founder, Asoka, a later inscription detailing the conquests of 
Samudra Gupta, about the second century after Christ; and it was 
re-erected in 1605 by the Mughal Emperor Jahingir, who has com- 
memorated thereon his accession in a Persian legend. Fa Hian, the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, found the District still a part of the Kosala 
kingdom about A.n. 414 ; and two centuries later, his countryman, 
Hwen Thsang, visited Praydg (the Hindu name of Allahdbdd), .wheTehe 
rbcords the existence of two Buddhist monasteries and many Hindu 
templet. . From this time, we know nothing of the history of Allahibdd 
until the invariou of Sfaahdb-ud-dln Ghoii in 1194. The District was 
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then conquered by the Musalmdns, in whose hands it reniamed until 
the introduction of British rule. Daring the 13th and 14th centuries 
the country round Allahibtid was included in the fief of Karra, at which 
town the Governor had his head^quarters. Kana was the scene of the 
famous meeting between Muis-ud-dfn and his father In 1286. The son 
had just succeeded Balban on the throne of Delhi, and the father was 
making his way up from Bengal to oppose him. They met at Katraj 
and, inspired with an aversion to Uooddied, conferred with each other 
from boats In the middle of the Ganges, and resolved to march together 
to the capital. Allahdbtid was in the possession of Ald-ud'din at the 
end of the 13th century, and it was in the town of Karra that he basely 
murdered his uncle, the aged SulUin Uroz Shdh. Under succeeding 
princes, the history of the District is a tedious narrative of ambitious 
revolts and their barbarous suppression. About 1529, Allabdbdd was 
wrested from the Pathdns by Bdbar, and its modem name was bestowed 
upon it by the Emperor Akbar. Prince Salim had his residence here 
as Governor during the lifetime of his father; and the mausoleum In the 
Khushru-bdgh commemorates Salim's rebellious son. Early in the 1 8th 
century, when the Bundelos under Chhatar Sdl (see Banda) were begin- 
ning their successful national movement against the Mughal power, 
Allahdbdd was Overrun the Bundela and Maidthi chiefiains. 
During the subsequent anarchy, the Oudb Government at one time 
held the supremacy; at another, the ubiquitoua Maidthris were in 
possession ; and still later, in 1765, the English restored the town to 
Sbdh Alum, the phantom Emperor of Delhi. For some years; Allahdhdd 
was the seat of the imperial court; but in 1771 Shdh Alam removed to 
Delhi} and threw himself- into the arms of the Mardthds. The British 
held thftt his eastern dominions were vacated, and sold the abandoned 
Provinces to the Kawdb of Oudh for 50 Idkhs of rupees. Shdh Alam 
remained a State prisoner in the hands of the Ma^thds until 1803, 
when the victories of Lord Lake set him free. Meanwhile difiicultiesr 
arose from time to time with regard to the 'payment of the Dodh 
tribute, which was permanently in arrears; and in i8ot the 'Ifaw^b 
agreed to a compromise, by which he made over his territory between 
the Ganges and the Jumna to the British Government in. lieu of 
tribute. The District of Allahdbid formed part of the tract .thus ceded. 
During the Mutiny of 1857, the Sepoys at Allahdblid revolted (June 
6th), and massacred most of their officers. At the sanie time the 
populace rose- throughout the dty, set free the prisoners in jail, and 
murdered every European and l^rasian upon whom they could lay 
hands. Happily, however, the British forces held the fort with the aid 
of a Sikh detachment; and on the nth of June, Colonel Njeill arrived 
to take the cOromanl The insuigents were promptly attacked and 
repulsed ; and only a fortnight oiler the outbreak, the city and stotion 
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were once more iti the hands of the authorities. Soon afterwards, 
Havelock arrived at Allahdbdd j and, the position having been secured, 
the main army passed on for Cawnpur. No further disturbance 
arose, and the peaceful course of adminutiation tn the District has 
never since been interrupted. 

An enumeration in 1853 returned the total number of 
inhabitants at 1,379,788. The population in iS7«, according to the 
Census of that year, but allowing for subsequent changes of area, 
amounted to 1,396,241. Tho latest Census, in 1881, returned a total 
population of 1,474,106, showing an increase of 77,865, or 57 per 
cent, in the nine years. The male population in i88t numbered 
741,730, and the female 732,376} proportion of males in total 
population, 50*3 per cent. Average density of population, 520*3 per 
square mile ; number of towns and villages, 3509 7 number of occupied 
houses, 288,647} number of villages per square mile, 1*23] houses 
])er square mile, tor *8; Inmates per house, 5*1. As regards the 
religious distinctions of the people, 1,272,40$, or 86*3 per cent, were 
returned as Hindus, and 195,301, or 13*2 per cent, ns Muhammadans. 
There were also 6079 Christians, 337 Jains, 68 Sikhs, and 13 Pdrsis. 
Amongst the Hindus, the Bidhmans formed the Jatgest body, amounting 
in all to 183,394 persons. The other chief tribes were the Rdjputs 
(50,703), Bauiyis (41,300), Ahirs (144,619), Chamiiis (149,449), 
Gadari^ (40,819), Kdchhis (59,723), Kdynsths (r9)336), Kiirmis 
(■*34,550), Mallabs (38,493}, Pdsis (98,119), and Tells (36,641). The 
Musalni&s are divided by religion into t85,403 Sunnis and 9799 
Shids. The District contains only one town with a population 
eitceeding 3000 — namely, Allahdbd^ including the civil station and 
cantonments, and the suburbs of Katra and Ddniganj, with a total 
population of 148,547. See Allarabao Cii'y. Of the total of 
3509 towns and vills^s, 1427 contained less than two hundred 
inhabitants in 1881 ; 1282 llrotn two to live hundred } 580 from five 
handred to a thousand; 177 from one to two thousand} 28 from two to 
three thousand } 10 from three to five thousand } and r, Allahdbid city 
and suburbs, with upwards of a hundred thousand inhabitants. The Dio* 
trict cotiUdns no walled or fortified places; but the fort of Allah&bdd, 
commanding the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, is strongly 
guarded, and garrisoned by a European force. Qlie ruins of a few small 
foitiesses also line the bank of the Jumna. Mostofthe houses are mud- 
roofed, but the better sort are tiled. In the towns there ore two-storied 
buildings, and in AUahibdd itself the wealthy bankers have erected 
several showy mansions at Kydganj. The various trades possess their 
pmehdyahf or caste guilds, which practically operate like European 
trades-unions. Under their influeoce a Daniyi would not be allowed to 
undersell hU fellow-tradesmen, nor a labourer to work for less than the 
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cunent rate of wages. But the patuMyatt also take note of relig^oiia 
questions, and punish social or moral delinquencies by expuision from 
caste. The village community generally embraces a governing body 
of Thdkurs, Ahfrs, or Brdhmans, who own the land, and let out the 
greater portion to inferior cultivators ] a well-to-do peasantry of Kdchhis, 
Kiinnis, and Lodhis (some of them also landholders), tilling the soil 
under the Thdkur landlords, whom they regard as a superior race; a 
small number of Baniyds, who act as bankers or shopkeepers; and 
finally, a labouring class, consisting of Chamdis, Pdsis, and other 
dark-skinned races, of slighter build and inferior physique to the 
higher castes. Each community also includes the usual village officers 
— the headman, the pahudri or accountant, the family prics^ the barber, 
and all the minor functionaries of the native system. As regards occu- 
pation, the Census Report of 1881 returned the male population un^gr 
the following six classes : — (i) Professional, induding civil and military, 
and the learned professions, 17,405; (3) domestic servants, inn and 
lodging-house keepers, 6930 ; (3) commercial, including merchants, 
traders, carriers, etc., 13,868; (4) agricultural, induding cultivators, 
gardeners, tenders of animals, etc., 337,^67 ; (5) industrial, including 
mamifactuiers, artisans, etc., 81,900; (6) indefinite and non-productive 
(being 34,690 general labourers, and 359,680 male children or persons 
of unspecified occupation), 284,370. 

Agriettlfure . — AltahfiMd is one of the Distiicte where cultivation has 
nearly reached its utmost limit, very little waste land fit for tillage being 
now left uncultivated. The or autumn crops, are sown in June^ 
on the first appearance of the tains, and reaped in October and Koyenw 
ber. Food-stuffs are the staples of this harvest, the principal crops being 
rice, pulses, /Afr and ^'ra (mlltets). Cotton is sown at the some time, 
the coarser varieties being picked in November or December, and the 
finer in April or May. The mii, or spring crops, are sown in October 
and reap^ in March or April. They consist of wheat, barley, and 
other grains. Manure is used for both harvests, wherever it can be 
obtained. The acreage under the diffeient crops was ascerlmned at 
the time of the last land settlement (1876-77) to be as follows ^^Khttrif 
crops-yi^-, 49,54fi; h&jm, 75,98a; cotton,' 4MS3; iadigoy 8943';' 
pulses, 110,399; iiidian com, 89; millets, 35,164; rice, 155,003; 
hemp, 960; oil-seeds, 1895: total 4f>9*X33 StMaopsr-r- 
wheat, 79,931 acres; bailey, 182,536; iinru, 94,001; gram, 109,703; 
peas, 40,001 ; 9118; oil-^eeds, 18,636: total 533,906. 

Miscellaneous crops — sugarcane, 1^853 j poppy, 3573 ; tobacco, 
X239 ; gourds, 3073 ; garden crops, a 787 ; pA»i xo6 ; grass for grazing, 
1691 : total miscellaneous crops, 30,313 acres. Grand total of area under 
cultivation, 1,033,351 acres. a rule, the same land is not allowed 
to bear two crops a year, but sometimes advantage is taken of a simple 
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system of rotation to secure a second torvest after rice has been grown 
for the hharif. The area of land growing two croi)S at the time of the 
settlement was returned at 58,720 acres. Irrigation is carried on by 
means of wells, tanks, mtjhlts, there being no canals in the District, 
The area under irrigation at the time of the settlement was 376,^30 
acres, or 36*4 per cent, of the total cultivation, of which 207,416 acres 
Were in the rich trans-Ganges tracts or 66*2 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. In the sterile southern or trans-Jumna tract, irrigation was only 
carried out in 63,564 acres, or i6'X per cent of the cultivated area. 
The area under trees according to the settlement measurements is 
72,304 acres, the trans-Ganges pafganas in the north-west being the 
best wooded, and the trans-Jumna in the south-east, the worst Near 
Allahibiid city, groves of guavas, oranges, custard apples, pomegranates, 
lemons, plantains, karouJa, jdmm, etc., cover a considerable area, and 
yield large profits. In the villages, the mango predominates; and 
mahtti, tamarind, and aonla trees ore grown to some extent. The 
indigenous or jungle trees are the nlm^^ular^ shishatn^ bab&l, lur, 
dkdk, etc. Where there are many small proprietors, the owner often 
cultivates the whole of bis little estate in person. More frequently, 
however, the greater part of an estate is leased to cultivating tenants, 
and only about 15 per cent of the area is held by the pcoprietOT as sir, 
or homestead. The total adult male agricultural population of the 
District was returned in i88t at 33a, xt6, cultivating 1,080,448 acres, or 
an average of 3*35 acres eacK The total agricultural population, how- 
ever, including women and children, numbered 986,947, or 66*95 per 
cent of the District population. Of the total area of 2833 square 
milca^ 2783 are assessed for Government revenue, and of these 1662 
are returned as cultivated, 451 as culdvable, and the remainder as on- 
cultivable. Total Government assessment, including local rates and 
cesses on land, or an average of 5s. per cultivated acre. 

Total rental paid by cultivators, ;£397t438, or an average of 7s. 4id. 
per cultivated acre. The tenures of land belong to the three standard 
dasses of the North-Western Prorinces — mmhddrl, where the land is 
owned in common and the proftts divided by the shareholders, none of 
whom possesses a separate plot 5 pattiddrl, where each shareholder orvns 
a plot on his own account, while the whole estate remains answerable to 
Government for the revenue in common; and IhAydtMra, where the 
rights and interests of each shareholder are regulated, not by ancestral 
custom, but by actual possession. Wages rul^ as follows in 1B77 : — 
Coolies and unskilled hands, sjd. to 3|d. per diem; agricultural 
labourers, aid. to 3d. per diem ; bricklayers and carpenters, 6d. to sa 
per diem. Women get about one-fifth less than men, while children 
under la are paid at from one-half to one-third. Prices of food grains 
have risen greatly of late years. Dividing the years of the present 
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Century into three periods, viz, (i) from the earliest period of British rule 
up to first settlement in 1833, (a) fro® 1833 to the Mutiny, and (3) 
from the Mutiny down to 1876, the average prices of the staple food 
grains were as follow s— Whetit, rst period, 26^ sers per rupee, or 4s. jd. 
a cwt. ; and period, ao| sers per rupee, or 5s. rod. a cwt.; 3rd period, 
18 sers per rupee, or fis, 3d. a cwt Barley, rst period, 3s| sers per rupee, 
or 31 id. a cwt ; and period, 38 J sers per rupee, or 33. g^d. a cwt ; 
3id period, 34 se/v per rupee, or 4a 8d. a cwt. Gram, rst period, 32} 
sers per rupee, or 3s. gjd. a cwt j and period, 38 sers per rupee, or 3s. 
a cwt. ; 3rd period, aa sers per rupee, or 5s, id. per cwt Rice, rst 
period, aif sers per rupee, or gs. ad. a cwt ; and period, 16^ sen per 
rupee. Or 6s. lojd. a cwt j gid period, ig sers per rupee, or 7s. 6d. 
a cwt, Jintr, ist period, 41-^ sers per rupee, or as. 8^d. a cwtj 
and period, 33J sen per rupee, or 3s. 4id. a cwt } 3rd period, a4 sen 
per rupee, or 4s. 8d. a cwt Bdjra, rst period, 39 sers per rupee, or 
as. I id. a cwt ; and period, 33 sers per rupee, or 3s. gd. a cwt j 3Td 
period, 23} sers per rupee, or 4s, p^d. a cwt Prices in Allahdbid 
District were returned for i88a as follow: — Wheat, i8^rerr, or 37 lbs. 
per rupee ; barley, 38 sers, or 56 lbs. per rupee j gram (pease), 36^ sers, 
or 53 lbs. per rupee; rice, ao urs, or 40 lbs. pet rupee; /Afr {great 
millet), 33 sers, or 66 Iba per rupee ; M/ra (common millet), 30 sers, 
or 60 lbs. per rupee. 

Natural Calatmfies . — Famines liom drought occurred in Allabdbdd 
in 1770, 1783, X803, 1819, and 1837, and severe scarcities in .1813, . 
1860-61, 1868-69, ® 1873-74. famines antecedent to 

British rule, beyond a little giatuitoim relief at the capital, no measures 
appear to have been taVen for the relief of the Blarring multitudes. In 
1803, considerable remissions of revenue were made, and large advances 
for the purchase of seed and plough cattle were granted, but there was no 
regular famine organization, The exportation of grain was prohibited in 
1813. Public relief works ih times of famine were first started in 1837, 
and besides remissions and advances by Government, a great deal was 
done by private subscriptions. The distress in AUahdbdd in this year. was 
very great, though not tiuite so disastrous os in the cwntry totiteweatof 
Cawnpur, The scheme of relief then sketched out was fully developed 
in subsequent scardties, and improvements in the means of communica^- 
tion have also done much to diminish the intensity of such edamitiea 
But for these, there is no doubt these later scardties would have been 
as diaastrous as their predecessors, In 1873-74, severe scardty existed, 
in the wild and barren hill-country and the tians-jumna ^rgands. Extra 
poor-houses were temporarily established, and, by the prompt and 
vigorous action of Government the people were enabled to tide over 
the season. The rains of 1874 put an end to the danger, and no 
further assistance was needed. 
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ComMerte and Trade, ete , — ^Tho bankers and large traders of Allahdbdd 
are chiefly Kshattriyas and Ihiniyds, though a few Brihmans and Bengalis 
conduct large businesses. The leading houses have agencies at Cal- 
cutta, Benares, Mirsapur, Cawnpur, Agra, and Hdthras. Large quanti- 
ties of cotton, grain, and miscellaneous agricultural produce used to be 
sent down the two great rivers in native sailing c^t; but the main 
channel of transport is now the East Indian Raihvay. Besides the prin- 
cipal towns, there are nineteen considerable markets which carry on an 
Outride as well as a local trade, to an estimated value of about ;^5o,ooo 
annually. The principal local bdsdrs or petty markets ore returned as 
numbering 45. Mo minerals are found in the District, except nodular 
limestone or iaukaf and the saline e.vth of the dear plains, ivhich is 
utilised for the maniilhcture of salt and saltpetre. The principal fair is 
that known as the Hdgh Meli, held on the plain near the fort of 
Allahabdd in December and January, It lasts for a whole month, and 
is attended by as many as 350,000 persons in ordinary years, either for 
religious or commercial purposes. Every twelfth year is a special 
occasion, and the last kumbh mtlA in i88a is estimated to have been 
attended by at least a million of devotees at one time. The great 
bathing-day is at the time of the new moon. The means of communi- 
cation are excellent and varied. The East Indian Railway main line 
runs through the whole length of the District from south-east to north- 
west. It enters from the side of Mirz^pur, and runs for 36 miles south 
of the Ganges; at Nflini it crosses the Jumna by a magnificent irdn 
girder bridge (mo yards long and 106 feet above the river), and passes 
dose to the city of Allahdbid ; thence It runs north-westerly through 
the Dodh pargands, and emerges from the District 43 miles from 
Allahibdd, The stations on this line within the District honndarks 
are Nahwdi, Sfrsa road, Karchhdna, Niini, Allahdbdd, MdnaurJ, 
Bhdrwiiri, and Sirithu. llie Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) branch of the East 
Indian Railway, the through route to Bombay in connection with the 
Great Indian Peninsula line, runs through the ttana-Jumna pargands, 
with stations at Jasta and Siurdjpur. It diverges from the main line 
at Ndini Junction, and passes into Rewd 23 miles south-west of 
Allahdbdd. Passenger steamers formerly plied bebreen Calcutta and 
Allahibdd until superseded by the railway. The Grand Trunk Road, 
running neatly parallel with the East Indian Railway, passes through 
the District for 76 miles and conveys the main local traffic. Other 
good toads connect Allahdbdd with nil the surrounding centres of popu- 
lation. Total length of communications— railways, loa miles ; metalled 
TO^s, ao7 miles; nnmetalled roads, 626 miles; navigable rivers, 141 
miles. There is a free public library, which contained about 8700 
volumes in 1877 ; besides an Allahdbdd Institute, for the sorial, moral, 
and intellectual improvement of the people. The District possesses 
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five EngU&h new^papere— the Bionnr^ a daily paperi with its weekly 
issue the Bioneet Mail^ the CommcrA^l GaztiU^ AltaMbdd Advtrimr^ 
Bailu/ay Service Gaseiie^ and Bxchanff Gaufte^ besides a weekly 
vernacular newspaper^ the J)ailr-i*I/ind, and the Presbyterian Mission 
press. There are also several private printing-presses, both English 
and vernacular. 

AdMififsiraOeff * — The Bistrict staff generally consists of a Collector' 
Magistrate* two joint-Mogistratesi and one assistant-Mogistratc, and two 
deputies* besides the usual civil, fiscal, and constabulary officers^ The 
to^ revenue of Allah^b:(d Distria in x88o*'8i \vas ;£aS9*839i of which 

337,334, or 81*84 pcf cent I was derived from the land tax. The total 
cost of officials and police of all kinds in the same year* was £4^^$$^. 
Tu*enty-one civil and revenue, and the same number of magisterial 
courts were open. The regular District police force numbered 884 
officers and men, besides 3S6 employed in towns. Total* 1370 officers 
and men* maintained at a cost of ;£r4,B5a, of which ^121003 was 
contributed from provinciai, and ^£3848 from local sources. In 
addition, there is also a rural police or village watch numbering in 
1880-81, 3425. The total machinety for the protection of ^lerson and 
property, consisted, therefore, of 4695 men of all ranks, giving an 
average of one man to every 0*51 square mile, or one to every 324 in*^ 
habitants. The total number of Gk)vemment inspected schools in z8So 
was 170, attended by 5593 pupils. This is exclusive of uninspected and 
unaided scbools, which ate numerous but regarding which returns are 
not obtainable. The Census Report of 1881 returned 13,747 boys 
and 851 ghrk as under instruction; besides 40,013 nmles and 1908, 
females as able to read and write* but not under instniclion. The. 
principaVeducational Institution is the Muir College at Atlahdbdd, with 
Principal and Professors. In 1880 it contained 79 students, not 
including the Law Gass. The College* which is affiliated to the Calcutta 
University, has a special Law Class attached to it* attended in 1880 
by 21 students. There are three places of confinement for prisoners 
in Allahdbdd. The Central Jail, at Ndini, contains all the prisoners 
from the whole Divirion who are sentenced for a term of years* ' It ' 
had a daily average number of 21x9 In x88o* of whom 126 
females. The District Jail, in the Allahdbdd Station, takes the sh^rt^ , 
term prisoners only; daily average in 1 880* 720*94, including 50 females. 
In the Magistrate’s lock-up, prisoners under trial are confined during 
inquiry; daily average in 1880* 4x75* of whom 3*35 were females. 
The worst criminals ate sent to the Andamans. The Postmaster* 
General for the North-Westem Province has his office in Allahdbdd* 
and there are zx post^ffices in the District. The telegraph runs side 
by ride widi the railway, and has offices at all the railway stations. 
The Govetnment has a head tdegraph office at^ the Allahdbdd station*, 

YOt. I. N 
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CommtHe and Trade^ //r,— The bankers and large traders of Allalidbdd 
are chiefly KsKittriyas and Baniyds, though a few BrAhmana and Bengalis 
conduct large businesses. The leading houses have agencies at Cal- 
cutta> Benares, Mirzdpur, Cawnpur, Agra, and Hdthras. Large quanti- 
ties of cotton, grain, and miscellaneous agricultural produce used to be 
sent down the two great rivers in native sailing craft; but the main 
channel of transport is now the East Indian Railway. Besides the prin- 
cipal towns, there are nineteen considerable markets which cany on an 
outside as well as a local trade, to an estimated value of about ^50,000 
annually. The principal local bdsdrs or petty markets are returned as 
numbering 45. No minerals are found in the District, except nodular 
limestone or kankar and the saline earth of the dsar plains, which is 
auilixcd for the manufacture of salt and saltpetre. The principal fair is 
that knom as the Mdgh Mdd, held on the plain near the foit of 
Allalulb:Cd in December and January. It lasts for a whole month, and 
15 attended by ns many as 250,000 persons in ordinary years, either for 
religious or commercial purposes. Every twelfth year is a special 
occasion, and the last kumbh mtlA in iS8a is estimated to have been 
attended by at least a milUon of devotees at one time. The great 
bathing-day is at the time of the new moon. The means of communi- 
cation are excellent and varied. The East Indian Railway main line 
runs through the whole length of the District from south-east to north- 
west. It enters from the side of Mirzdpur, and runs for 36 mites south 
of the Ganges; at Ndm{ it crosses the Jumna by a magnificeut iron 
girder bridge (1 1 10 yards long and 106 feet above the river), and passes 
close to the city of Allahdbdd ; thence it runs north-westerly through 
the Dodb pargands^ and emerges from the District 43 miles from 
Allahibid. The stations on this line within the District boundaries 
are Nahwdi, Susa road, Karchhdna, Ndinf, Allahdbdd, Mdnaurl, 
Bhdrwdri, and Sirdthu. The Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) branch of the East 
Indian Railway, the through route to i^mbay in connection with the 
Great Indian Peninsula line, runs through the trans-Jumna fargands^ 
with stations at Jasm and Siuidjpur. It diverges from the main line 
at Ndini Junction, and passes into Rewd 23 miles south-west of 
Allahdbdd, Passenger steamers formerly plied between Calcutta and 
Allahdbdd until superseded by the railway^ The Grand Trunk Road, 
running nearly parallel with the East Indian Railway, passes through 
the District for 76 miles and conveys the main local traffic. Other 
good roads connect Allahdbid with all the surrounding centres of popu- 
lation. Total length of communications — railways, 102 miles ; metalled 
• roads, 207 miles; iinmetalled roads, 626 miles; navigable rivets, 141 
milesL There is a free public library, which contained about 8700 
volumes ia 1877 ; besides an Allahdbdd Institute, the social, inoral, 
and intellectunl improvement of the people. The District possesses 
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five English nempnpen— the Phmert a daily paper, vith its weddy 
issue the JPimtr Mtil, the CmmuAal GatetU, AtlaMbdd Advtrtiur, 
Itailway Strvue Gusefftt Etcekcrngt GaseUtt besides a weekly 
vernacular newspaper, the DaMr-i-Hind^ and the Resbyterian Mission 
press. There are also several private printing-presses, both English 
and vernacular. 

Admi»Uiratim.^^\x& District staff generally consists of a Collector^ 
Magistrate, two Joint-Magistrates, and one assistant-Magistrate, and tiro 
deputies, besides the usual dvil, fiscal, and constabulary officers. The 
total revenue of Allahibild District in 1880-81 iras ;£389,839, of which 
;£237,2 >4, or 81 *84 iier cent, was derived from the land tax. The total 
cost of officials and police of all kinds in the same year, was ;£4s,8s8. 
Twenty-one civil and revenue, and the some number of magUterial 
courts were open. The regular District police force numbered 884 
officers and men, besides 386 employed in towns. Total, 1270 officers 
and men, maintained at a cost of ;£^i4,852, of which ;^i3,oo3 was 
contributed froin provincial, and .^2848 from local sources. In 
addition, there is also a rural police or idllage watch numbering in 
1880-81, 3425, The total machinery for the protection of person and 
property, consisted, therefore, of 4695 msn of all ranks, {^ving an 
average of one man to every 0^51 square mite, or one to every 314 in- 
habitants. The total numbw of Government inspected schook in 1880 
was 170, attended by 5593 pupils. This is exclusive of Uninspeaed and 
unaid^ schools, which ore numerous, but tegardit^ which returns ate 
not obtainable. The Census Report of s88i returned 121747 ^ys 
and 851 girls as under instruction; besides 40,or3 males and 1908 
females -as able to read and write, but not under instnictiou. The 
principal educational institution is the Muir College at Allahibfid, with 
Principal and Professors. In r88o it contained 79 students, not 
incladirtg the Law Class. The College, which is affiliated to the Calcutta 
Dniveisity, has a special Law Class attached to It, attended in 1880 
by 21 students. There are three places of confinement for prisoners 
in Allahdbld. The Central Jail, at Ndinf, contains all the ptisoneis 
frota the whole Division who are sentenced for a term of years. It 
had a daily average number of 2119 in tSSo, of whom tafi' were 
females. The District Jail, in the Allahdbdd Station, takes the 'short- 
term prisoners only; daily average in 1880, 720*94, including 50 femalea 
In the Magistrate’s lock-up, prisoners under trial ore confined during 
inquiry; daily average in 1880, 4175, of whom 2*25 were females. 
Hie worst criminals are sent to the Andamans. The Postmaster- 
General for the North-Western Provinces has his office in Allabibdd, 
and there are ji post-offices in the District. The t^egiaph runs side 
by side with the railway, and has offices at all the railway stations. 
The Government has a head telegraph office at- the Allahdhdd station,. 
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with branches at Katra, and in Allahibdd city. The District is sub- 
divided into 9 tahsih and 14 Jtatgands, as follows (r) Allahitb^d 
taAsU, comprising the pargand of Chail j (a) Sinlthu, comprising the 
pargattd of Karra; (3) Manjhanpur, comprising the pargands of 
Ratdri and Athaiban; (4.) Sotdon, comprising the pargattds of Sor^on, 
Nawdb-ganj, and Mirzdpur ; {5) Phiilpur, including the pargands of 
Sthandra and JhiSse ; (6) Handia, including i\ift pargands of hfab and 
Ktwdi; (7) Karchhino, comprising the pargani of Aiail; (8) Bdra, 
corresponding to the pargand of Bara ; and (9) Meja, comprising the 
pargaud of Khairdgarh. AllahauaP is the only municipality in the 
District. In 1880-81 its total receipts were returned at ;^a2,348, of 
which ;^t5,io4 was derived from octroi ; expenditure, ;^2 1,330. 

Sanifaty Aspcets. — Amongst the bare sandstone hills of the trans- 
Jumna pargands, the seasons ore marked by the excessive heat and 
dryness which characterise the adjoining principality of Kewd. Else- 
where, however, the District has the same climate as the remainder of 
the Gangetic Dodb. Though the hot weather lasts from April to 
November, yet the dtj* west winds are not so trying here as in the upper 
country ; and during the rains a cool breeze generally blows from the 
Ganges or the Jumna. The average rainfall of the ten years from 187a 
to 1881 was 3 Z*i 8 inches ; the greatest fall was 42*4 inches in 1872, 
and the least was 17 inches in 1880. The generalhealch of the District 
is good. Number of deaths registered in 1881, 41.917, or 28*43 
1000 of the population. There are nine charitable dispensaries and one 
hospital in the District, at which 63,892 patients received medical relief 
in 1881. Besides these Government institutions, Allahdbdd contains 
a large hospital under private management^ and an Eye hospital, neither 
of which receives any Government grant. The number of Mims, iaufs, 
and English educated Bengali medical practitioners is remarkably large, 
owing to the large number of sick who flock to the city. There is also 
a municipal hospital for contagious diseases. [For further details, see 
the Settlement Kepoit of Allahdbdd District, by F. W. Porter, Esq., C.S. 
(1878); the Provincial Administration Reports for 1880-81-83 ; and 
Census Report of 1S81 ; more general information will be found in Kaye’s 
History eftks Sepoy War, Elphinstone’s History of India, and Sir Henry 
Elliot's Dersian Historians, especially the index in the eighth volume,] 

AUahdblid. — Head-quarters lahAl or sub-division of Allahibdd 
District, North-Western Provinces, forming the extreme end of the 
wedge enclosed between the Ganges and the Jumna. Area, 31a square 
miles, of which 203*7 ate cultivated. Population (1881) 318,059. 
Land revenue (excludmg cesses), ;<^ 3 i» 79 SJ total revenue, ;^36,7a8. 
In 18S3, the iahil contained 5 dvil and 14 criminal courts, with 9 
fhd^ or police circles j strength of regular police, 146, and of rural 
police (p/tauklddrs), 495. 
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Allahdbdd.^City in the Allahdbdd District, and the scat of Go^-ern* 
ment for the North-Western Fiovincea. Lat 25* 26' n., long. 81* 55' 
is" e. AHahdMd is the third city of the North-Weatern Provinces 
(excluding Oudh) in size, and the iirst in administrative importance. It 
lies on the left bank of the Jumna, on the wedge of land formed by its 
confluence with the Ganges, and is distant 564 miles from Calcutta by 
road, and 89 from Eenares. The population in 1B72, including canton- 
ments and suburbs, amounted to 143,693. In z88t, the total population 
(inclusive of cantonments) was returned at 148,547, made up as follows; 
AliahdbddCity, with Kydgonj, 87,644; Katra-Colonclganj, 12,254; Civil 
Station, 25,710; Cantonments, 97805 and Ddrdganj, 131X59. The total 
population was divided into 99,518 Hindus, 43,558 Muhammadans, 
140 Jains, 5257 Christians, and 74 ‘others.* The military force 
stationed at Allahdbdd on the ist January 1882, consisted of two 
batteries of artillery, one regiment of European and one of Native 
Infantry, and a regiment of Native Cavalry. The cantonment population 
in 188 X numbered 9780. Total area of town and cantonments, 23,202 
acrea On the angle formed by the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna stands the fort, its walls and glacis towering above the river 
banks. The civil station, cantonments, and city occupy the plain 
between the rivers ; stretching back for a distance of over 6 miles from 
their point of junction. The town somewhat recedes from the Ganges, 
but reaches down to the Jumna bank, from which a few ravines run 
upwards into the level expanse. A large tract of low-lying land stretches 
along the Ganges bank, with the thriving suburb of Ddrdganj inland 
on the higher ground towards the foit. The English quarter is hand* 
sotucly laid out with broad, wcltwateied toads, planted on both nldes 
with trees. Many of the European residences stand in large €om- 
jmunds^ or parks, and the Station Is adorned with public buildings and 
gardens. The native town consists of a network of narrow streets 
intersected by a few main roads. The houses are of every description, 
from the mud hovel of the suburbs to the garden palace of the Alopi 
Bdgh, and the modem mansions of the wealthy native merchants in 
Ddraganj and Kydganj. The East Indian Railway enters the city from 
the east by a magnificent bridge across the Jumna, Two bridges of boats 
lead over the Ganges ; while the great rivers afford a water-way to all 
the principal cities of Bengal and the NorCh-Wedh The Grand Trunk 
Road also passes through Allahdbdd. 

The fort and dly as they now stand werefouuded by Akbar in 1575 j 
but a stronghold has existed at the junction of the Cwp rivers since the 
earliest times p. 186). It was from this post, probably, that the 
Aryan Kshattriyos secured their conquests on the upper valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, or overawed the yet unsubdued aborigines of 
Lower Bengal. The town was risited by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
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of Seleukos, in the 3rd century aa The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hwen Thsangt in the 7th century gives a circumstantial account 
of the city, under the name of Fraysig, which it still bears amongst the 
Hindu population. He describes it as ‘situated at the confluence of 
the two rivers, to the west of a large sandy plain. In the midst of the 
city stood a Brdlimanical temple, to which the presentation of a single 
piece of money procured as much merit as that of one thousand pieces 
elsewhere Befoie the principal room of the temple there was a large 
tree with wide-spreading branches, which was said to be the abode of a 
man-eating demon. 'Jlie tree was surrounded with human bones, the 
remains of pilgrims who had sacrifleed their lives before the temple, a 
practice which had been observed from time immemorial,' General 
Cunningham, from whom this passage is extracted, adds (1871) : — *I 
think there can be little doubt thtit the famous tree here described by the 
pilgrim is the well-known “undecaying Banian tree," which is still an 
object of worship at Allahdbid. This tree is now situated underground, 
at one side of a pillared court, which would appear to have been open 
formerly, and which is, 1 believe, the remains of the temple described 
by Hwen Thsang.’ The sacred Banian is next mentioned in the pages 
of Rashfd-ud-din, who states that ‘the tree of FrAg* is situated at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges j and this notice may be referred 
to the date of Mahmtid of Ghazni, The sacred relic still exists, and 
represents to the devout mind a lai;ge trunk with spreading branches. 
So far as one can be certain without digging it up, it seems to be merely 
a forked post or log, stuck into the ground with its bark on, and renewed 
secretly by the attendant priests when it threatens to decay. 

During the early middle ages, Allabdbdd was probably in the hands 
of the Bhfls. The Musaln^ns fltst conquered it in n 94, under the 
guidance of Shahdb-ad-din Ghori j and for two centuries the surround- 
ing countiy formed part of the Karra Province, until that Division was 
maged in the eostern principality of Jaokpur, Bdbar wrested the 
District from the Fathdns in 15*9, and in 1575 Akbar re-named the 
dly as Albhdbdd and erected the fort Towards the end of Akbat's 
reign, Prince SaKm, nfteiw.'irds the Emperor Jabdngir, held the gover- 
norship ol Allahdbdd, and lived in the fort. On Salim's his 

son Khusru rebelled against him, but was defeated and over to 
the custody of his brother Khurnun, the future Emperor Shdh Jahdn. 
Khusru died in 1615, “ 0*1 the mausoleum in the Khusru Bdgh at 
Allahdbdd was erected in his honour. Throughout the i8th century, 
iUlahdfadd experienced the usual reverses of Upper India during the 
disastrous period of Mughal decline. In 1736 it fell into the imn ds 
of the Mardthds, who held it till 1750, when the city was by 

the Pathdns of Fanikhdbdd. In 1753, Safdar Jang, the Nawdb of Oudh, 
seised upon the cily, and retained possession till 1765, The English, 
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after their victory at Buxar (October 1764)1 restored it to the Emperor 
Sh&h Alam (1765). But in 177I1 when he threw himself into the 
hands of the Manlthds, they held that it bad escheated, and sold it to 
the Nawdb of Oudh for 50 lAkhs of rupees. As the Nawdb's tribute 
was in a state of perpetual and progressive arreaTB, an arrangement was 
elTccted in November x8ox, by which the city and ^District, together 
with the Dodb generally, were ceded to the British. Allahibid n'as 
the seat of the Provincial Government from 1833, . when the North- 
Western Provinces were constituted a separate administration, till 1835, 
when the capital was removed to Acra. Agra remained the seat of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces until 1858. After 
the suppression of the Mutiny in that year, Allahdbdd again became 
the provincial cajiital, and has continued to be so up to tlie present 
data 

During die Mutiny of 1857, Allahdbdd became the scene of one of 
the most serious outbreaks and massacres which occuned in the North- 
Western Provinces. The news of the outbreak at Meerut reached 
Allahdbdd on the rath May. The native troops in the cantonment 
consisted of the 6th Bengal Native Infantry, a wing of a Sikh regiment, 
and two troops of Oudh Irregular Horsa A small body of European 
artillerymen were brought in from Chandr fort as nea's of the spread 
of the rebellion arrived. Disquieting rumouis soon prevailed in 
Allahdbdd, but precautionary measures were taken in the fort and 
approaches to the city, and aftaira remained quiet for some Ume- 
The Sepoys of the 6tb volunteered to march against the rebels at Delhi, 
and at the sunset parade on the 6th June the thanks of the Governor- 
General were read to the regiment for theh devoted loyalty. At nine 
o’clock that very evening the Sepoys rose in open rebellion, fired upon 
and murdered most of their officers, and plundered the treasuiy. Many 
military and civil officers were In the fort at the time of the rising. The 
city rabble joined in the plunder and bloodshed ; the jail ivas broken 
open, the dwellings of the ChiisUan residents sacked and burnt, and 
every European or Eurasian captured, was murdered in cold blood. 
■The work of destruction only ceased from want of anything further' to 
destroy, and a sort of provisional insurgent government ivas established 
in the city^ under a man called *The Maulvi,’ who proclaimed, the 
restored rule of the Delhi Empet or. . The little ganison of Europeans 
and loyal Sikhs held together in the fort until the arrival of General 
Neill with a party of the Madras Fusiliers on the iith June On the 
morning after his arrival, General Neill assumed the oflensive ogainst 
an insurgent rabble in the suburb of Ddrdganj, which was carried and 
destroyed. On the isth June, alter having despatched the women and 
children to Calcutta by steamer, Neill opened the' guns of the fort upon 
the suburbs of Kydganj and Mdlganj, whidi were occupied after some 
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opposition. On the 17th June the Magistrate proceeded to the city 
KohodU and re-established bis authority, siithout opposition . The rebel 
leader ‘the Mauivi ’ escaped ; and on the morning of the i8th, Neill 
vfith his whole force marched into the city, which he found deserted. 

Havelock arrived at Allahdbdd shortly •'liter, and the united force 
moved on to Ca\vsi>uii. Although the surrounding country remained 
for a time in rebellion, there was no further disturbance in Allahdbdd 
itself. In 1858, after the suppression of the Mutiny, Allahdbdd was 
definitively selected as the seat of Government for the North-Western 
ftovinces. 

Tlw fort Stitt forms & striking olijcct from the rivet. It crowns the 
I'joint where the Ganges and the Jumna unite. But the ancient castle 
of the Musalmin governors no longer reniains ; the high towers having 
been cut donm, and the stone ramparts topped with turfed parapets and 
fronted with a sloping glacit, llie changes, rendered necessary by 
tnodem military exigencies, have greatly detracted from the pteturesque- 
ness of the fort as a relic of antiquit}’. Within the enclosure lie the 
officers' quarters, powder magttzine, and hartadts, while the old pnlace 
is now utilized as an arsenal An enclosure and garden Just inside the 
gateway contains the celebrated pillar of Asoka, which bears an edict 
of this great Buddhist Bmperor, arc. 240 D.a The pillir was further 
inscribed in the and century a.d. with o record of Samudra Gupta’s 
victories and sovereignty over the various nations of India. It was re* 
erected by the Mughal Emperor Jah^gfr, who added a Persian legend, 
to commemorate his accession in 1605 Plnally, it was set up in 
its present position by a British officer in 1838. Near the pillar stands 
the subterranean temple which covers the undying Banian tree. . This 
building, dedicated to Siva, passes as the traditional place where the 
Sdraswati, or SAstsurr, unites with the Ganges and the Jumna. The 
moistuTe on the walls of die underground chaipber affords sufficient 
proof of its existence for the satisfaction of devoteea The Khusni 
Bdgh, or garden and mausolenm of Prince Khusru, stands close to the 
railway station. The tomb consists of a handsome domed building, in 
the style of the Tdj, the interior being painted with birds and flowers. 
Two minor mausoleuins occupy sites in its neighbourhood. Among 
noteworthy modern buildings are the Government offices and courts, 
the European Barracks, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Trinity Church, 
and the Thornhill and Mayne Memorial, containing the library and 
museum. The Muir Central College at Allahdbdd is the chief 
educational establishment of the North-Western Provinces. Sir W, 
Muir instituted the scheme, and Lord Northbrook laid the foundation- 
stone in 1874, The Mayo Memorial and Town Hall completes the 
list of handsome public buildings, Government House stands in a 
park-like endpsure on slightly rising ground, and has a central suite of 
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public rooms^ with a long curved wing on either side containing the 
private apartments The Allahdbdd Central Jail at Kiini is one of the 
largest prisons in India, and admimbly managed. 

AltaUbdd is not famous for any particular trade or manufacture, but 
it has long been a mart of considerable general importance ; and since 
the formation of the railway system of Upper India enormous quantities 
of goods pass through the town. There is a local trade in gold and 
silver ornaments ; but Allabdbdd is rather an exchange mart for the 
purchase and sale of goods produced at other places, than a dep6t 
for articles manufactured within the city itself. A great relipotts 
fair, known as the Magh Meld, is held in December and January on 
the plain near the fort, just above the junction of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It is one of the largest in the Province, being ordinarily 
visited by about 250,000 persons; but at the great fair held every 
twelfth year, the Kumbh Mela, as many as a million pilgrims are 
present at one time. The great bathing-day is at the new moon, but 
pilgrims and tiadeta attend the sacred spot throughout the whole 
month. The religious ablutions are presided over by a peculiar 
class of Brdhmnns, who bear a bad chameter for turbulence and 
licentiousness. 

The local administration of Allahdbid is conducted by a municipal 
board, under the Muuicipal Act of 1883 Cot the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. In 1880-81 the total municipal revenue amounted 10^22,348 
(of which j^i5,to4 was derived from octroi), while the girosa expendi- 
ture was ;^2i,33o. [For further Information, see authorities quoted at 
the end of last article, Aj,laiiabad District.]' 

Allah Band. ' — On the southern frontier of Sind, Bombay Presi- 
dency. Lab 24* 2 1' N., long. 69* It' E. A long bank of earth, partly 
saline, mixed with sand and shells; about 50 mites in length, and in. 
places 16 miles broad. It ivos upheared by the earthquake of 1S19, 
across the Purdtid branch of the Indus. In 1826, an overflow of the 
Indus breached the Band, the rvaters expanding, just below the cutting, 
into a vast lake (called by Bumes the ' Lake of Sidree’), now merged in 
the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). 

AUahgailJ.— Town in Aligarh iahstl, Famkhilbdd District, North* 
Western Provinces, situated on the Rohilkhand Trunk nxid,.i3 mites- 
north-north-east of Fatehgarh town. The town, or rather village, 
tains a police station, post-office, village school, and a tarii or inn for 
native travellers, A market is held twice a week, but the sales are 
confined to the ordinal trade in grain and cloth. An encamping 
ground outside the villa^ marks the first stage for troops marching to 
Shdhjahdnpor or Bareli. 

-ABan-myo. — ^Frontier town, Thayet District, British Burma. On 
left bank of the trawadi (Irrawaddy) and close to the old Burmese town 
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of Myedeh. Lat 19* ai’ 25" long. 95" 17' 30* & Built during the 
Bonnese War, it has »[H(Uy risen in impoitancei and is nova 
flouitehing seat of export trade for a laige tract on the east of the 
Itavadi. Called after Major Allan, of the Madras Army, who 
detqorcated the adjoining boundary line between British and Indc' 
jiendent Burma. The residence of an Assistant Coinmisstoner. 
Population (1881) > namely, Buddhists, 5403 } Muhammadans, 

144 ; Hindus, 89 ; and Christians, tSg. 

AU^pi {Auletj^aft AUapallt ). — Chief port and second largest town 
in Tcavonoote State, Madras Presidency. I.at. 9* ag' 43” w., long, 
16* 22' 31” E. ; population about 30,000. Situat^ on the coast 33 
miles south of Cochin, and 464 from Madras; it lies between the 
sea and an extensive tract of poddy'fields bordering the backwater, 
which here forms an extensive lake. Safe roadstead all the year 
round. The export trade has an average annual value of ;^2'ao,446, and 
consists chiefly of vegetable produce, coffee, cardamoms, ginger, pepper, 
cocoa>nate, coir, and fish. AHei^i is a depfit for the products of the 
Travancme forests, and is the seat of two coir matting manufactories. 
The average annual import trade amounts in value to ;^iS7»47fi. 
The harbour letmns for 1880-81 show a total of 323 ships of all kinds 
as having called, aggregating a tonnage of 172,709. Excellent 
anchorage always available ; for although there is no protecting head- 
land, a very remarkable mud bank, or floating mud island, of about i^ 
mile in length, breaks the force of the roughest seas, and ensures 
shelter to vessels in the roadstead. The lighthouse, 85 feet high, bears 
a revolving white light, visible 18 miles out at sea. 

The canal connecting the port with the great backwater to the 
north-east, passes through the centre of the town, at right angles to- 
all the main streets, which cross it by seven bridges, A tramway, 
worked by coolies, conveys heavy goods from the end of the iron 
pwar, newly (mnsttucted, to the warehonses. The soil on which the 
town, is built is sandy j the general health is good j average mean 
temperature, 8a*. Among the public buiidings are the Mahirijtfs 
palace, the sifd and wumtf's courts, hospital, school, travellets’ bungalow, 
postal, telegraph, and customs offleesj also a school and a church, 
built by Protestant missionaries. To the last is attached a small 
Christian community. 

> Bartolomeo records that Alleppt was opened to foreign trade in 1762, 
and mentions the canal, from the port to the backwater, as being then 
in existence. In 1809 a detachment of European soldiers and 
Company’s Sepe^, who hod halted here on their way up the coast, 
were treacherously massacred by the Hairs, 

(« JVffteW/tfrar).— Town in Hellore Hisliict, Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 14* 41' 30 ' m., long 80* 5’ ar" t; houses 1061; 
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population (1881) 5190^ — ^mainljr rice cultivators; three fine tanks 
provide ample ittigalion. Sulnnfigiatratc^s courti post-office. 

AUdr £um Eottapatnam {AMia AHA), — Village and port on the 
seorooast^ in Nellore District, Madras Fresidenqr. Lat 15'' 2f (Alliir) 
and 15^ a6' 40'' (Kottapatnam) n., long. 80“ 9^ 45" (AUdr) and 8o* 
la' 15'' (Kottapatnam) £. Population (1881} 6267, nearly 30 per cenL 
being of the trading caste of Kainattis; houses export 

trade consists chiefly in the dry grains and oil-seeds of Cumbum 
(Kainbam)^ Dupdd, and the Addanki country. The coast canal from 
Madras passes through the town. It is the station of n superintendent 
of sea customs and of a sub-magistrate. 

Almodh, — Chiefship in Chhindwira District, Central Provinces, 
consisting of 53 villages, situated among tlie Mahddeo Hills, between 
32 * 17' and 22* as' N. lat. and between 78** 18' and 78“ 30' k* 
long. Area, 52 square miles; occupied houses, 565; total population 
(188 z) 3133, namely 1647 males and i486 females. The jiiglrddr is 
one of the Bhopis or hereditary guardians of the Mah^deo temples. He 
receives from the Government an annual allowance of in lieu of 
pilgrim taxj and pays an annual tribute of;^3, 10s. od» Almodh village 
is a mere hamlet of 59 houses, picturesquely situated at a high elevation. 
It however, very inaccessible from all side^ and the jd^Xrdir has re- 
moved his residence to a more populous village at the foot of the hills. 

Almora. — Chief town and administrative head-quarters of KuhiIauk 
District, Horlh-'^Vestem Provinces; 5494 feet above sea level Lat. 

SS' 16' N., long, 79* 41' 16' & ; population (1881) 7390 (including 
the cantonments^ comprising 6323 Hindus, 866 Muhammadans, and 
20 r Christians. The population within municipal limits in 2881 was 
only 48x3. It stands on the crest of a ridge, and for centuries formed 
one of the strongholds of its native rulers, in whose history it plajred 
an important part In 1744, the aggressions of the Rohillds sent a 
Muhammadan force for the first time into Kumiun. They captured 
and plundered Almora, but after a few months retired, disgusted with 
the poverty of the country and the rigours of the climate. The countiy 
round Almora again formed an important strategical centre in the 
Gurklid War of 1815, which was concluded by the evacuation of the 
post on the a6th of April, after a heavy cannonade ij Colonel Nicholls, 
and the suirender of the town and Kumiun to the Biitiifli power. 
Almora is a substantially-buiU and prosperous little town, and the 
local demand for labour is so great that a hillman can pay his whole 
land tax for a year by a week’s work at the station. Municipal 
revenue, chiefly from house tax, in 1881, ^^^517 J expenditure, ^£443* 

Aldr.-^Village in Hassan District, Mysore State, 7 miles west 
of Hassan. Lat. la* 59' jr., long. 76® 3' e.; population (1881) 833- 
Chief rice ti>art of Hassan District ' ' 
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Aldr . — TtUuk of Belhry District, Madras Presidency. Area, 646 
square miles, containing roy villages, and 12,039 occupied houses; 
population (1881) 65,586 (namely, 33,212 males and 32,374 females), 
of whom 8 per cent, were Muhammadans. Land revenue (i88a-.83), 
^22,201 ; cost of administration, ^74$ J number of criminal courts, s ; 
police stations, 6 ; police strength, 49 men. Tlie /tl/ui is within the civil 
jurisdiction of the Adoni Of the total acreage { 405 i 53 o) 90 

per cent is under cultivation, 341.396 acres being ' dry,* and only 652 
* wet* The large proportion under crops is due to the fact of the soil 
being of the best black cotton description, rendering this small M/ui 
one of the richest in the District; while the remarkably small area of 
^wet' cultivation is due to the absence of irrigation channels and 
tanks, the only river, the Hagri, being almost useless for ngricnlturol 
purposes, from its wide sandy maigins and shifting bed. The dead 
level of the country, too, makes artificial storage extremely difficult; 
hence there is not a single tank of any size. The principal crops are 
cotton and eholum, the centre of the trade for the former being at 
Moldgdvelli. About 60 miles of road intersect the tdiuk and connect 
the chief towns, Aliir, Harivdnam, Moldgtfvelli, Chikka Hottilr, 
HollilgiSndi, and Chlppdgiri. 

Aldr, — ^Tokoi on the Trunk Road in the Aldr tdluk^ Bellary District, 
Madras Presidency. Population (1881) 2021, Except as the head- 
quarters of the tdluk, of no importance. Travellers' bungalow, several 
minor official establishment^ police station, grant-in-aid school. 

AlvArknriollclil {Ahn&rtirAaagari). — Town in Tinnevelli District, 
Madias Presidency. Lat. 8* 47' 43* n., long 77* 25' 45* £. ; population 
(i88t) 5956; namely, 5799 Hindus, 16 Muhammadans, and 141 
Christians, Situated on the right bank of the Tambrapami river, 19 
miles souffi-east of Tinnevelli. 

' Aiwa — Petty State of the Sankhera-Mewds, in Rewd 

Kdnlha, Bombay Presidency, Area, 6 square miles; estimated 
revenue, ;£6oo. The Chief is a Chauhdn Rdjpnt, with the title 
ofThdkur, and pays tribute of ^6, 14s. to the Gd^w^ of Baroda. 

Alwar. — State in Rdjpatdna, under the political'snperintendence of 
the Sdjputdna Agency and the Government of India. It was, in the 
early days of the East India Company, known as Mncheiy (Machdri), 

. from a town of that name formerly the residence of the Rdo Rdjds. 
Bounded on the north by the Biitteh District of Gurgdon, the Biwal 
of Nabhd State, and the Kot YAsma fargand of Jaipur (Jey- 
pore); on the cast by the State of Bhartpur, and Guigdon District; 
on the south and west by the State of Jnspur; shunted between lat. 
27* 5' and 28* js' N., long 76* 10' and 77' 15' e. Number of villages, 
1806. Area, 3024 square miles. Population (i88r) 68a, 926, of whom 
526,115 were Hindus, 151,727 Musalmdns, 90 Christians, and 4994 
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Jabfif giving an average of 225*8 souls to tlie square mile; the number 
of inhabited houses returned at the same time >vas 101,348. The 
Meos ore the most important race in the State, and the agricultural 
portion of them is considerably more than double any other class of 
cultivators, except Chamdra. They occupy about half the territory, 
mainly in the north and east, and own some 448 villages. They are 
divided into 52 clans, of which the la largest are called Fils^ and the 
smaller Gotu Claiming to be of Itdjput origin, the Meoa axe now all 
Musalmdns in name; but their village deities are the same as those of 
Hindus, and they observe several Hindu festivals, in addition to 
Muhammadan. As agriculturists they are inferior to their Hindu 
neighbours. The Kdjputs (26,889), though the ruling class, do not 
form a twentieth of the population of the State. The Br&hmans were 
returned at 75,965, of whom about half irere agriculturists. The other 
classes of Hindxis returned were— Jdts, 29,725 ; Ahiia, 50,942 ; Gdjars, 
39,826; Baniyds, or trading castes, 42,212; Chainars, 69,201; Balais, 
6616; others, 149,579 j ond Minas, 36,i64» There are no very 
wealthy people in the State, and only a few rich ; these last are found 
not in the city of Alwar, but in the villages of Bijgarh and Bds of the 
Kishangarh ^argand^ 

Kidges of rocky and precipitous hills, generally iiarnllel and lying 
north and south, arc a feature observable throughout the whole State, 
which, however, to the north and east is generally open The hills 
attain a height of nearly 2400. feet above the level of the sea, and about 
1600 feet above the level of the surrounding eonnlty. The S&ln is the 
chief stream in the State, and forms for 16 mUes the western boundoiy. 
Owing to its high banks it is useless for irrigation; it dries up after the 
rains. A fine railway iron bridge, resting on masonry piers, crosses it 
just beyond the Alwar border. The other streams are the Rdparel, 
Chuhar Sidh, and Lindwa']; the two former are valuable irrigation 
channels. Slate, marble (black, white, and pink), slate-coloured 
sandstone, talc, red ochre, iron, copper, lead, and potash, are produced 
in abundance in the hills, and in the vicinity of the capital. Xaigc 
and small game of eveiy kind abound in the State. 

Originally, Alwar State consisted of petty chiefships; which till the ' 
middle of the last century owed allegiance to Jaipur and Bhartpur. 
The founder of the present family was Prat&p Singh, a H ardka Rijput, 
who at frst possessed but two villages and a half, Machdri being one 
of them. During the minority of the Mahdrdjd of Jaipur, and while 
Jdts, Mughals, and Mardthds were cdutending with each other, he 
succeeded, between 1771 and 1776, in establishing independent power 
in the greater part of die territpiy which now forms the southern half 
of the State. In the war carried on by Mffza Hajtf Khdn hgainst the 
Jits, he united his forces at an opportune moment with those of the 
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former, and aided him in defeating the eaemy at Baiadna and at Dig 
(Deeg). As a reword for his serviceSi he obtained the title of Rio Rdjd| 
and a sami authorizing him to hold hfachdri direct, In 1776 he took 
advantage of the weakness of Bhartpur, to wrest from the Jits the town 
and fort of Alwar. His brethren of the Nariika clan of Rijputs then 
acknowledged him as their chief. He was succeeded by his adopted 
son Bakbtiwar Singh, during whose time the country was overrun by 
the Marithis. At the commencement of the Marithi war of 1603-^, 
Bakhtiwar Singh allied huoself with the British Government ; and the 
famous battle of Laswdri, in which Sindhians forces were completely de- 
feated by Lord Lake;, was fought about 1 7 miles east of the town of Alwar. 
After this campaign, the British Government conferred on Bakhtdwar 
Singh the northern Districts of the present State, and thereby raised 
his revenue from 7 to lo lAkhs, The new Districts lay ift the tract well 
known in Mughal history as Mewdt, or the country of the Mcos. 

In 1803, the Chief of Alwar accepted the protection of the British 
Government j and a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
concluded, on the basis that Alwar should pay no tribute, but that its 
troops should co-operate with the British Government when required. 
In iSii, it was found that intrigues, threatening the independence of 
Jaipur, were being carried on in Alwar, with the connivance of the 
Chief; and that the existing treaty approached too nearly to an equal 
alliance to allow of Government interference. A fresh engagement 
was theiefore made, by which the Bdo Rdji was expressly prohibited 
from political intercourse with other States. In 1812, Bakhtiwar Singh 
cook possession of the forts of Dhobi and Sikidwa, with adjoining 
territory belonging to Jaipur, and refused to restore them on the 
remonstrance of the Resident at Delhi A British force was moved 
agoing him ; but on its arrival within one march of his capital, Bokhtd- 
^var Singh yielded, and restored the usurped territory. Bakhtdwar Singh 
vms succeeded by hb nephew and adopted son, Bani Singh ; but as he 
had oko left on illegitimate son, Balwanc Singh, a dispute arose about 
the succession, and the British Government advised a suitable provbion 
being made for Balwant Singh. The advice was dbregarded, and an 
attempt was made to murder Balwant Singh’s chief supporter, when 
staying with the British Resident Accordingly, after the capture of 
B^tpur in January 1827, a force advanced towards Alwar, and Banl 
Singh compelled to make over to Balwant Singh the northern tracts, 
which in Lord Lake’s time had been conferred upon his father. 
Balwant Singh died childless in 1845, his possessions then reverted 
to Alwar. Bani Singh died in 1857, after the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
An Alwar contingent was sent towards Agra to co-opemte with the 
British forces, but it was headed by a traitor, who betrayed it to the 
rebels, and it was dispersed. 
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Bani Singh ttas succeeded by his son Sbeod^ Singh» nt that time 
thirteen years of age. The Muhammadan ministers obtained an 
ascendency over the young chiefj which caused a rising of the lUjput 
nobles to expel them. On this, it was considered advisable to appoint 
a Political Agent at Alwar, to advise and assist the council of regency 
during the young chiefs minority. Soon after Sheod^ Singh^s accession 
to power, the affairs of the State fell into confusion, and discontent was 
shown by insurrection. In 1870, a council of management, presided 
over by a British officer, was appointed, by whom the State was 
governed. Sheoddn Singh died in 1874, without ' any legitimate 
descendant, either lineal or 'adopted, and it was conaidei^ advisable 
that a ruler sliould be selected from the collateral bmnehes of the 
ruling family. The choice between those having the strongest claims 
was left to the twelve Kotris, as the Kardha families are called, and the 
selection fell upon Thdbur Mangal Singh of the Thdnna family. ' The 
Chief of Alwar, who has the title of Mah&rdo Rdjd, enjo)'s the right of 
adoption, and is entitled to a salute of 15 guna In 1S66, an extradi- 
tion treaty was concluded with Alwar. British coin has been introduced 
into the State. In 1865, the Bdjd agreed to give the land required for 
railway purposes free of cost, and to compensate the owners. He also 
consented to cede full jurisdiction in such land, short of sovereign 
rights, to the British Government, and to surrender all uansit and 
other duties on goods passing through. The Delhi branch of the ' 
Rdjput&na State Railway now runs through the State, nearly bisecting 
it from north to south, and joins the line from Agra to Jaipur 
Bandikui Junction, which is just b^ond the southern boundary of the 
State. Several roads are m course of constrottion as feeders to the 
railway. Of the fairs held in the State the most important are those at 
Bikfli, at Chuhar Sidh, and at the capital. 

For fiscal purposes Alwar State U divided Into 14 faMb^ .vis, 
Tij^ra, Kishangarh, Manddwar, Bahror, Govindgarb, Rf mgarh, Alwar, 
Binsdr, Katumbar, Lachhmangiiih, Rdjgarh, Thdna Gh&i, Baldeog^rb, 
and Partobgarh. Fifty-five per cent, of the whole area of the State is ' 
under cultivation, half being irrigated; the crops produced are the^ 
millets hdjra and jodr^ barley, gram, cotton, Indian corn, wheah 
pulses, oil-seeds, tobacco, sugar-cane, and^ opium. , During the last 
century and a quarter no less than ten famines have occurred in Alwar, 
of which five were specially severe. The State also suffers occasionally 
from floods and locusts. The manufacture of iron was in' former times 
n great industry in - the State, but it has (alien off of late yeomt 
the out-turn at the present time being about 660 to 700 tons a year; 
and since the introduction of British coin fox the cumbrous fakia^ 
the production of copper has also declined. The manufactures are not. 
of mudi account ; a good deal of paper is made at Tijdra, and inferior 
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glnBc from a peculiar earth, a few miles east of the capital. The 
invpoits arc sugar, rice, salt, and piece goods. 

The revenue of the State in 1S75 was j£ 23 i, 43 i i expenditure, 
;;£2 oi, 329; the government was caiiied on by a coundl of admini- 
stration under the Presidency of the Chief, with three Courts, 
appellate, revenue, and criminal There are several schools in the 
State, and three dispensaries at Alwar city, Tijdra, and Bijgarh, for 
each of which a cess of one per cent is levied. Alwar pays no tribute 
or contribution to local contingents. The Chief maintains an army of 
1800 cavalry, 4750 infantry, ro field and 290 other guns, and 369 
artillerymen. [For further information, aeiS Major Powlett’s Gasetteer of 
Alvar (edition 1878), and the RdjpHtdua Gazetteer, vol. UL, Alwar 
Section, by Major Fowlett (1880),] 

Alwar. — Capital of the Native State of the same name, Rdjputina ; 
situated nearly in the centre of the State. Tu'o modes of deriving its 
pame are current: one, that it was anciently colled A/fur, or * strong 
city >' the other, that by an interchain of letters, it is a form of the 
word Arial, the name of the main chain with which the hills near 
the city are connected. The first historical mention of the town 
is in Ferishta, who speaks of a Fdjput of Alwar contending with 
the Ajmere Pijputs a,d. 1195. The city is protected by a ram- 
part and a moat on all sides, except where the rocky hill range, 
crowned by the fort, secures it from attack. There are five gates, and 
the streets are well paved. The chief buildings within the city are — 
(i) the Fajd's palace; (a) the cenotaph of Mahtfrdjd Bakhtdwir Singh; 
(3) the temple of Jaganndth; (4) the court-house and revenue office ; 
(3 j an ancient tomb, said to ^ that of one Tarang Sultdn, brother of 
the Emperor Firoz Shdh, called the Tripolm. The Muhammadan 
shrine of most account in the city is that of one Bhikan, after whom a 
street has been named. Just 1000 feet above the Trivia is the fort 
(lat 37* 34' 4* K., long. 76“ 38’ aS*^ s.), containing a palace and other 
Wldings, erected chiefly by the first two Naidka rulers of Alwdr. Its 
ramparts extend along the hiU-top and across the valley for about 3 miles. 
It is said to have been built by Nikumbh or Nikumiia Rdjputs, and has 
undoubtedly been in the hands successively of Khdnzddds, Muglials, 
Pathdns, Jdts, and Nanikas. Below the fort are two important 
outworks, called respectively the Chitanki and the RMul JCAurd. 
There are also five considerable temples belonging to the Jain and 
Saraogi sects, of whom there are nbont 400 families. The Lake of 
Siliserh, more than a mile in lengtii, and about 400 yards in avenge 
width, is 9 miles south-west of the dty; and to an aqueduct which 
brings its inters to Alwar is due the beauty of the environs. 7 he lni»f > 
abounds with fish, and much game is to be foun^ in the neighbourhood ; 
it is a favourite resort of pleasure parties. The Bonn! BUds palace and 
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gaideDi situated about a mile from the tovDi are fomous for their 
picturesque situation. The Residency,— about a mile and a half from 
the city, — a fine tank for the use of town, and on excellent jail on 
the Tij^ra road, are the principal works in the suburbs, and good metal 
roads; in and around the town, keep up communications in every 
direction. Major Powlett (fiasettierof Alvfar^ London, 1878} mentions 
many other interesting places of public resort in the neighbourhood of 
'the city. The same authority states that in 1872 the population of 
the city and suburbs was 52,357, and that the most numerous classes 
are Bribrnans, Baniy^ and Chamirs. In 1881 the Census relumed 
a total population of 49,867; namely, 37,100 Hindus, 12,680 Muham- 
madans, and 87 others. 

Alwaya — ^Town in Kannutandd District, Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency. Lat, lo" 6' 50" ur., long. 76* 23' 31* population 
(1881} under 300a The Portuguese and Dutch selected it as the 
sanitarium of Cochin, and such it is still considered. Situated on the 
river Alwaye (Ferydr), 20 miles from Cochin. 

Alwaye.— River in Cochin State, Madras Presidency j named by 
the early Portuguese the * Fieia d*Alva.* It forms a branch of the 
Perydr, which it joins at Alwaye to^vn, and enters the Cochin estuary 
a few miles from that city« Cochin derives its drinking water from the 
Ahvaye river. 

AmdJA. — Edng State, Kbdndesh Disbrict, Bombay Presidency. 
Area 200 square mijes; population about 470a Estimated gross 
revenue, ^^300. The Chie^ a Bbfl, lives at Modal, and has no patent 
allowing adoption, the (atmly following the.fule of primogeniture. - Owing . 
to the wild and unhealthy rmtvire of the country, the internal resourc^ 
of the State are piactically unknown. The inhabitants are ignorant 
and superstitious, and make little or no progress. 

AmaUpturam. — Town in Bellaiy District, Madras Presidency. 
Popufation (1881) 3165. 

AmalApiiram. — Tdluk of Goddvari District, Madras Presidency. 
Area, 506 square miles; contains 170 villages; population (t88t) 
5*27,157, chiefly Hindus, land revenue (1882-83) ;^S7,a7o; cost 
of a^inistratioD, ;i^949 ; number of civil , and criminal courts, 3. Ibis ' ' 
idiuk is the stronghold of Brdhmanism in the District. It U| irrigated 
by three navigable main canaU from the anicut, namely the Lolh, the ' 
Gaundwhrdm, and the Amaldpiiram, which supply water to all the 
various branch channels. The country is flat, very rich and pn> 
ductive, and the central part is noted for its cocoa-nut, areca^nut, , 
and plantain plantations. Several branches of the Godivari flow 
through it or along its border, in their course to the In the bed ' 
of one, the Yosishta Goddvari, thqre axe valuable islands formed by 
accumulated deposits of silt. No special industry; the ptincipol hade' , C 
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is in cocoa-nuts and oitt areca-nuts, paddy, grain, oil-seeds, cloth, and 
cotton twist, exported by the canals to Cocandda, Rdjdmahendri 
(Rajahmundry), and Ellote. No imports except salt. The chief 
towns are Amahtpifiam, Palivela, Rdli, and Ambdjipetta. 

Ajnal&ptlraiii (‘ The Sinless City *). — ^Town in the tdluk of the same 
name, in Godivari District, Madras Presidency. T^at. i6* 34' 30' n., 
long. 8a" 3' 40* E. ; houses, 1363 ; population (i 83 i) 8623, namely 
8176 Hindus, 440 Muhammadans, and 7 Christians. Sub-magistrate's 
court and head-quarters of tiluk. Situated in the delta of the Goddvarl 
river, on a canal 38 miles south-east from Rdjmahendri (Rajahmundty). 

Aiaaliier.-^ub-division of Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 537 square miles, with 3 towns and 333 villages. Population 
(rSBr) 88,986, or i6g to the square mile, mainly agriculturists, Hindus 
numbered 75,044; Muhammadans, 68x3; ^others,' 7130; occupied 
houses, 14,196. Of the total area, 83 percent, is. arable land, 13 per 
cent IS waste, and the remainder is taken up by village sites, roads, and 
rivers. Flat for the most part, and widely tilled in the north; the 
southern portion, broken by a low chain of hills, being less cultivated. 
The Tipti forma the northern boundary for about 30 miles, and with 
its tributaries, the Bori and Pdnjhrd, affords an unfailing supply of water 
for irrigation. Contains 333 villages with 3337 working wells, and, 
in addition to the chief town, the following market toivns, where 
weekly marts are held: Betdwad, Bahddurpur, Vdrsi, and Shiisdla. 
Imports, salt, dates, sugar, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, spice^ foreign cloths 
and yarn. Exports, cotton, linseed, tUi^ a little indigo, and coriander 
seed. Of the total population, 93 per cent, are Hindus, chiefly of the 
Kdnbi caste. TJiere arc three important lines of road passing through 
the sub-division connecting the chief town with Dhdlia, Betdwad, 
Erandol, and Dhdrangdon, two of these roads being continuations of 
the Betdt highway. 

Amalner. — Chief town of the Sub-division of the same name in 
Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. On the left bank of the rivet 
Bori, ai miles north-east of Dhdlia. Eat 21" i' 45* M., long. 75* 7' i5'e. ; 
population (1881) 7637; namely, Hindus, 6089 ; Muhammadans, 1301; 
Jains, loi; and 'otheia,' 336; munidpal revenue (i88i-^a), ^£'354; 
rate of taxation, 4d. per head. The town has a sub-judge’s cour^ and a 
post-ofiice. A large fair is held annually in the month of May. 

Amalydra, — ^l>ibutary State of the political Agency of Mdhi-Kdntha, 
in Guxerdt, Bombay Presidency ; lying between 33" 59' and 33* ai' u. 
lat, and between 73* 44' and 73* 14' b. long. ; population (1881) , 
t 3 « 43 ? i estimated area under cultivation, 35,916 Principal 

crops, cereals, especially millets. No mines and no manufacturea For 
administrative purposes the State is included in the Watrak Sub-division ■ 
of Mdhi Kaotba territory. Estimated gross yearly revenue, ;^338o. 
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Two schools, with 64 pupils. The family of the Chief are Hindus, 
Khiint Kolis by caste. In matters of succession tht^ follow the role of 
primogeniture, but do not hold a stmad authorizing adoption. The 
Chief has the tide of Thdkur, and pays to the Gdekwdr of Baroda an 
annual tribute of ^^31, *38. 4d. *1^0311 dues ate levied in this State. 
Prevailing diseases, fever and dysentery. 

Amalydira. — Chief town of the State of Amalydro, in Miht Kdntha, 
Bombay Presidency; 34 miles northeast of Ahmaddbiid. Lat. 23* ij'w., 
long. 73* s' 20' E. 

Amdnat.— The chief feeder of the KonTH Koel river, Bengal ; rises 
in the hilly oflCundd in Hazdribdgh District, and, flowing west, 

joins the North Koel a little north of Daltonganj in Lohdrdaga. Its 
bed is sandy throughout. 

Am&nigaili. — ^Market village in Ptiizibid (Fyzabad) District. Oudh. 
Annual bdzdr sales about chiefly agricultural produce and 

cotton cloth. Population ft88i) 2809, namely, Hindus 2359, and 
Muhammadans 45^^ Government school, 

AmAni gafj.hdh. — ^The chief silk mart in Maldah District, Bengal. 
Traders come to this village from the neighbouring Districts of 
Murshiddbdd and Rdjshdhi to buy tnulbeny silk cocoons, and also 
native-wound and raw silk, called khanyrA. On the weekly marketday, 
cocoons and raw silk to the value of ;^aooo to .^5000 are oflen sold. 
The rates for cocoons at each bandh or breeding season are fixed here , 
for the whole District. 

AmiUpta (idnidn^hir).— Small trading town in Kdsganj tohsUt Etah t- 
Distric^ North-Western Provinces, situated on the Delhi and 
Farukhdbdd road, i3i miles from Etah town. The town is the seat of 
a considerabte trade in cotton, grain, and indigo seed, and contains 
several wealthy bankets and merchants; although it has declined in 
importance since the opening of the Grand Tinnk road. A smalt 
municipal income, in the shape of a house-tax, is levied for police and 
conservancy purposes, under the provisions of Act xx. of rSjd. 

Amardpura Tht City of ih« Gods '). — ^A town of Independent 
Burma, situated on the right bank of the Irawadi (Irrawaddy) river, 
J-at. 21° 57' M., long. 73* 4' E. It vas ferunded in 17^3, as n new 
capital for the Burmese kingdom. It increased rapidly in size, and in , 
rSio its population was estimated at 170,000 ; but in that year the town 
was destroyed by fire, and this disaster, together with the removal of 
the Native Court in rStp, caused a decline in -the ptosj^rity' of foe 
place. It remained foe capital till iSaa. In 1827 its population was 
calculated at only 30,000. An estimate mode by Major Gmtt Allan 
from an enumemtion of the houses (in 1835) g^ve the population, within 
the walls at 26,87 Oi Of* including the immolate suburb^ 90,000. Since 
then it has sulTered another severe calamity from an earthquake, which 
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in X839 destroyed the greater part of the city. It again became the 
capital about 1S38) soon after the accession of Tharawaddi in 1837 ; 
and jt had been re'occupied before the earthquake of X839. The 
late king (who recently died in 1878) removed the seat of his govcrn- 
ment to Mandalay^ about i86o« Amaripuia U regularly laid out ; but» 
with the exception of a few temples, the town is built only of bamboos, 
although several of the buildings, being richly gilt, have a showy 
appearance. The most remarkable ediftee is a celebrated temple, 
adorned with 250 lofty pillars of gilt wood, and containing a colossal 
bronze statue of Buddha. The remains of the palace of the Burmese 
monarchs still exist in the centre of the town. During the time of its 
prosperity, Aiuardpura was defended by a rampart and a large square 
citadelj with a broad moat, the walls being 7000 feet long and ao feet 
high, with a bastion at each comer. Whilst it was the capital, a very 
few of the principal houses were built of timber, the others bmng of 
bamboo. The Chinese quarter was of brick. 

Amar&pdraso. — ^'Fown in Anantdpur District, Madras Presidency. 
— Su Amrapvu. 

Amarkantak. Hill in Rewd State, Baghelkhand ; 3493 feet 
above sea level. Lat 22 * 40' 15" rr., long. Si** 48' is'' e. The hill 
forms a portion of the Sdtpura range, and its summit consists of an 
extensive plateau. Interesting for its temples around the sources of 
the sacred river Narbadd (Nerbudda), and for its waterfalls. 

Amarndth (or Ambarndih^ literally 'Immortal Lord,' a name of 
Siva). — Small village of about 300 inhabitants, in Thdnd District, 
Bombay Presidency. The old Hindu temple, situated in a pretty valley 
less than a mile east of the village, is interesting os a specimen of 
genuine Hindu architecture, possibly dating as far back as the nth 
century a.d. An inscription found on it is dated Sak 98a (a.d. ro6o). 
It was probably erected by Mdmvdnlrdjd, the son of Chittdkjddeva, a 
Mdhdmandaleswdni, or feudatory king of the Konkan, under the 
Chdlukya of Kalydn, in the Deccan. The temple itself faces the west, 
but the mandnp or antardla^ the entrance hall, has also doors to the 
north and south. Each of the three doors has a porch, approached by 
four or five steps, and supported by four nearly square pillars — two of 
them attached to the wall. The mandap is 22 feet 9 inches square. 
The roof of the hall is supported by four veiy elaborately carved 
columns. In their details no two of them ore exactly alike; but, like 
the pillars in the cave temples of Ajantd. they have been ivrought in 
pairs, the pair next the shrine being if possible the richer. The gabkdrd 
or shrine, which is also square, measures 13 feet 8 inches each way. It 
appears to have been stripped of its ornameDtation, and now only con- 
tains the remains of a small sunk in the floor. The outside of 
(he building is beautifully carved The principal sculptures are, a 
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three-IieAded iigure with a female on his kneCi probably intended to 
represent Mahddeva and Pdrvatf ; and on the south-east side of the 
Vtmdna> KdlL The sculpture^ both on the pillars of the hall and 
round the outsidej shows a skill not surpassed by any temple in the 
Presidency. [For a more detailed account, illustrat^ with fifteen plates, 
see Indian Aniiquary^ vol. iii pp. 316 (I (Nov* 1^74), and vol. xiv* of 
the Bombay Gaztittey^ pp. a to 8.] 

Amamith. — Gave in Kashmir State, Punjab \ situated among the 
mountains which bound that territorj* on the north-east. Lat. 34** 15' N.» 
long. 75^ 49' E. It consists of a natural opening in a gypsum rock, 
about 30 yards in height and 20 in depth, and is held to be the 
dwelling-place of the god Sivx Dr. Vigne in his JYaveh in Kashmir 
(r842) mentions this as a resort of pilgrims, whose prayers are 
supposed to be favourably answered if the pigeons which inhabit its 
recesses fly out at the sound of th^r tumultuous supplications. A 
great fair is annually held here at the Saluna festival The water 
falling from the roof forms, a staUgmide column, said to form the 
image of the god, and believed by the worshippers to wax and wane 
along with the moon. 

Amarw&ra.-^VilIage in Chhindwdm District, Central Provinces, 
situated on the road to Natsinghpun Government school, police 
station. 

Amatti (or Cokpeli ), — Town in Cooig, situated in the Coffee 
District, and known us the * Bamboo/ 6 miles from Vimjendrapett^ on 
the high road to Mysore. Large weekly market on Sundays, frequented 
by the coolies from the adjoining estates. Head-quarters' of the 
Biffatiigdr of the N^d. Post<offica and school n'ith 31 pupils. 
Population (188 r) 667. Distant from Merkdra 20 miles. 

Ambi — Estate in the extreme north-western comer of 

Hazira District, Punjab, and separated from independent Pathda 
country by the Indus. It consists of 204 square miles of mountain 
country, which was granted in perpetuity to the family of the 
Nawdl^ at the time of the annexation of the Punjab. The present 
Nawdb is described as cme of the most trustwordiy of the border 
chieftains. He rendered good service to the British during the 
operations in the Agror valley in 1868, in reword for which he was 
created a C.S.I. Besides the jigir within Hazdm District^ which 
is under ordinary British administration, the Nawdb bolds as feudal 
tenitoiy the cis-Indus tract of Tondwal in the north-west comer of 
the District, and also the entirely independent State of Amb beyond 
the Indus. The village of Amb, on the right bank of the river, 
contains about 300 houses, built of stone 'and sand. It is situoted 
on the south of a ravine, at the north of which is a small (bit coutainiug 
the Naw^b's lesldeiice^ 
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Ambid. — TaMi^ in HaidardMd territoiy, Nizam’s Dominions. Situ- 
ated in the north-west. Area, 860 square miles. Population (1881) 
II 6, i6S| of whom 58,768 are males and 57,400 females; 56 per cent 
of the total population are agriculturists. Of the area, 685 square miles 
are cultivated, 13S cultivable, and 37 un cultivable waste. Laud 
revenue, ^^32,723. This amount is subject to revision, as a new settle- 
ment is being introduced (18S3). Chief towns of the tdiuk are, Amd^vd 
( 4000), Jamkher (3418), Rohilgarh (946}, Vihdmandav (2234), Gun- 
saungi (1318), Ektuni (1030). The iditik contains 241 villages, 22 of 
which are alienated. After final subjugation of the Maidthsis by the 
British, the District of Ambdd, with others, passed under British rule 
for a short period, until its cession to the Nizdm, under whom it was 
made a iircdr and included the following Districts : Verdi, Pulamberi, 
Haisdl, WaldJi Chikbli, Jdlna, Rakshasblidwan, and Badnapur. In 
1862 Ambdd was formed into a sild having under its jurisdiction six 
idlukst x-iz. Pathri, furblidni, Jalndpur, Narsi, Paitan, and Ambdd. 
Four years later this new arrangement was abandoned, the head-quarters 
of the District being removed to Autangabdd, of whi^ District Ambdd 
became a idiuk, 

Ambdd. — Chief town and head-quarters of Ambdd idlukt Aurang- 
dbdd Diitrict, Haidaiabdd territory, Nizdm’s Dominions. Situated near 
the ceutto of the tdiukt in an undulating plain, and surrounded on 
three sides by low hills. Tradition ascribes its foundation to a Hindu 
prince, named iVmba, who, w*earied of the cores of Government in his 
own State in Northern India, is said to have taken up his abode in a 
small cave to the east of the town, which he founded and named after 
himsdf. The site of the cave is now occupied by a handsome temple. 
The tow*u once enjoyed great prosperity, of which it retains but a 
remnant now. PTmcipal trade, cotton and grain. Population about 
4aoa Contains no buildings of any interest. There is a small fort in 
the eastern quartet, in which the tahHlddr resides and holds his court. 
Weekly market, held on Thursdaya An annual fair, lasting ten days, 
is held in connection with the temple at the cave, which is visited by 
several thousand people. 

Ambdgarh Obailki, — Chiefship or zamifiddrt in Chdnda District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 20" 35' and ao" 51' 20" n. lat, and 
between So*' 31' 15'" and So* 52' e. long. Area, 208 square miles; 179 
villages; 6462 occupied houses; population (18S1) ^9,854, namely 
15,032 males and 14,822 females. Hilly, with large tracts of jungle ; 
but towards the Rdipur side fairly cultivated. Excellent iron ore is 
found Inhabitants, Gonds and a few Gaulfs. The estate has largely 
increased in population of late years. The town of Ambdgarh Chaukf 
contained 1419 inhabitants in 1881. The zofnlnddr ranks third of 
the Chdnda chiefs 
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Ambahtlk — ^Tovn in Sah^TanpuT District, Narlh-Westem Provinces, 
t6 miles south-west of Sahdronpur. Lat. «9* 51' 15" n., long. 77* as' 
35' E. Populaiton in 1881, 6392, comprising 3553 Muliammadans, 
3326 Hindus, and 513 Jains; area, 55 acres, l^sidence of the 
Pirrddah family of Sayyids, one of whose ancestors, Sbdb Abul Mdsli, 
a celebrated personage in the 17th century, has a handsome tomb, 
with dome and minarets, in the middle of the town. The family 
still hold several revenue-free grants, and one representative lives in 
the fort. Hie town contains a good many brick-built houses and the 
hdzAr consists of a double roadway, with a centre line of poor-looking 
shops. The roads are well made and drained, and in places ]iaved with 
brick. Ambahta was originally a cantonment for Mugh.!! troops. It 
is a comparatively modem town, and contains two mosques dating from 
Humdydn’s reign. Police outpost, branch post-office, well-kept school. 
Village police of 13 men; income under Act xx. of 1856, in 

1882 ; incidence of local taxation, 7|d. per head 

Ambdji-dnrga. — Hill in Koldr District, Mysore State; 4399 feet 
above sea level ; formerly fortified by Tipu Sultdn. I/nt. 13° 23' 4.0* a,, 
long. 78* 3' 23" E, 

Amb^lpetta. — Hamlet attached to Machdvaram town, Godivari 
District, Madras Presidency. — See Machavaram. 

Ambdia {Umbaila ), — Division or Commissionership in the Punjab, 
comprising the Districts of Ambala and Ludhiana, with the outlying 
little District of Siuia (each of wbldi see separately). Area in 1880, 
3963 square miles. Population in jS8i, r, 739,043, namely, males 
955i4l>3i and females 773>58o; average density of popukdon, 436 
per square mile. Classified according to religion, the population 
consisted of— Hindus, 997,280] Muhammadans, 525,012; Sikhs, 
i 95 > 7 ^ 7 i M9S> Christians, 74481 Buddhists, 4; Pitsis, 6; 
and ‘ others,’ ii. Of the total area of 3963 square miles, 2763 arc 
assessed for Government revenue, of which 1775 are returned as culti- 
vated, 405 cultivable, and the remainder uncultivable. Total Govern- 
ment assessment, induding rates and cesses on the land, ;£i8i, 335; 
rental (estimated) paid by the cultivators, including cesses, >^4781026. 

Ambdlft {Jfmbalhi ), — District in the Lieut-Govemorship of the 
Punjab, lying between 29* 49' and 31* 12' n. lat., and between 76* aa' 
and 77* 39' E. long. Area, 3570 square miles; population in 1881, 
1,067,263 souls. Ambdia is the central District in the Division of the 
some name. It is bounded on the north-east by the Himdlayas ; on the 
north by the Sutlej ; on the west by the Native Slate of Patiala and the 
District of Ludhtdna; and on the south by the District of Karndl and 
the river Jumna. The administrative head-quarters are at Ambala 
C iTV. 

Basical Aspects . — ^The District of Ambdla forms a portion of the 
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level plain intermediate between the Sutlej and the Indus^ stretching 
along the foot of the Lower Himdlayas. A strip of Patiala territory^ 
jutting into the District from the south-west, separates it into two un- 
equal portions, connected only by a narrow isthmus immediately below 
the hills. Ton^ards the Him«11ayas, the frontier is comparatively simple, 
as the first upward undulation of the great range generally marks the 
limits of the British domain, beyond which lies the Native State of 
Ndhan or Sirmiir (Sarmor). But at two points in its course our boundary 
projects into the hill country; once at its eastern extremity, on the bank 
of the Jumna, where a valuable upland timber forest lies within the 
British line; and again midu’ay between the two rivers, nearly opposite 
the narrowest point, where our territory expands so as to include a large 
hill tract, known as the Kotdha parganA^ and composed of two parallel 
ranges, the sources of the river Ghaggar* This mountainous region 
differs widely in its physical features and in the character of its inhabit, 
ants, iirom the level plain at its foot. It is covered by the forest of 
hlorni, in whose midst, enclosed by projecting spurs, lie two remarkable 
lakes. A hill divides them from one another, but some hidden com^ 
munication evidently exists between their ba^ns, as the level of either 
is immediately affected by any withdrawal of water from Its neighbour. 
The people regard them os sacred ; and a mined temple in honour of 
Krishna, which stands upon the bank of the larger lake^ is the scene 
of a great annual festival. The village and fort of Morni lie consider^ 
ably higher up the mountain-side. Below the hills, the face of the 
country assumes at once the appearance of a level plain. It has, 
however, a uniform slope towards the south-west; and neat the hills its 
surface is brpken at intervals by the beds of mountain toirents, which 
form the characteristic feature in the plysical aspect of the District. 

Besides the great boundaiy streams of the Sutlej and the Jumna, each 
of whose beds through the various stages of boulders, shingle, 

and saiid, the District is tmversed in every part by innumemble minor 
channels. The Ghagoak rises in Ndhan State, passes through the 
Ko^ha parg^ndy cross^ the District at its narrowest point, and enters 
Patidia almost immediately; but near the town of Ambdla it again 
touches on British territory, and skirts the border for a short distance. 
It IS largely used for irrigation, the water being drawn off by means -of 
artificial cuts. When in flood, the current is too dangerous for boats, 
and on all other occasions the stream is fordable. The Ambdla and 
Qimla road crosses the river by a ford about half-way between Ambdla 
and Kdlko. During the rains the mails are carried over on elephants. 
A tributary of the Ghaggar, the SaUaswati or Sarsuti^ once 
according to^ tradition an important river, but now largely de- 
siccated by irrigation channels and the silting up of dams, runs 
through the heart of the southern tract It rises in the low hills 
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just beyond the border of the District in Nsthan StatCi and emerges 
into the plains at Zddh Badri, a place esteemed sacred by all Hindus. 
A few miles after entering the plains, the river disappears for e time 
in the sand, but percolating underground, re-emerges about three 
miles farther south, at the -idllage of Bfaiwan^ur. At BalcUtapar 
it again sinks below the surface, but afterwards re-appears, and 
flows onward in a south-westerly direction, and after crossing Kamdl 
ultimately joins the Ghaggor in Patiila territory. Amongst other 
streams may be mentioned the Chutang, Tongnj, Balidli, Markanda, 
Begrina, Kushdla, Sukhia, and Sombb. The Western Jumna Canal 
takes its rise at Hdthi Kiind in this District (where the Jumna finally 
debouches from the hills on Jts western bank), and runs parallel with 
the lessened stream (ill it reaches the Kanull boundary. A section of 
the Sirhind Canal also jrasses through a portion of Ambib District. 
The aqmct of the country is generally pleasing; the submontane tract 
being diversified by undulating slopes, while the plains are well 
wooded and abundantly interspersed mth green mango groves. The 
neighbourhood of the hills, and the moisture imparted by the numerous 
torrents, give on air of freshness and beauty to the otherwise monoto- 
nous scenery. In clear weather, the Himalayas may be seen from any 
part of the District The mango is common in the southern part of 
the District, where fine groves of these trees prove a source of consider- 
able income to the landholders. The commonest timber tree is the 
Aikar (Acacia ambica), which grows almost eveiywhere. The. Other 
indigenous trees ore the fipal (Ficus religiosa), Arts (Acacia siiima), tit 
(mulbeny), siU (Shorea robusta), iargat or banyan tree (Ficus indica), 
smM (Bombax heptaphyllum), (Tamarix orienfalis), and MiA 
(Butea frondosa). There are several extensive forest areas. The most 
important, though not the largest, is the Kalesar forest, covering 
I3i9t7 acres, and composed of valuable sdt trees. Gold is said to be 
found in minute quantities among the sand washed down by some of 
the minor hill streams. The only mineral product, however, of any 
impottance is limestone ; large quantities of which are brought down 
by the streams from the hill, and form deposfls, which are collected 
and burned. Game abounds in all the wilder .tracts, and beasts- of 
pr^ ate also common. The reward for killing a tiger or leopard is 
30s. ; for cubs, 6s. ; and for a wolf, xo& 

History ^ — Ambdla and its neighbourhood are intimately associated 
with the earliest dawn oflhdian history. The strip of country included 
between the Sdraswatf (Soisuti) and the Ghaggar is the Holy Land of the 
Hindu faith, the first permanent home of the Aryans in India, and 
the spot where their religion took shape, Hence the sanctity of the 
Siraswatf even in modern times attracts the faithful, not only frem 
neighbounitg Districts, but even from Orissa and the remotest corners of 
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Bengal. Its banks are every^vhere lined with shrines, but the towns of 
Thanesar and Pihewa form the chief centres of attracdon ; and a tank 
filled by the S^raswati at the former place is annually bathed in by some 
300,000 persons. The country teems with traditions of the great 
conflict between the Pdndavas and the Kaurnvas, whose exploits are 
detailed in the Afahdbharata. The earliest authentic information 
which we possess with reference to this IMstrict is, howerver, derived 
ftom the Ititurary of Hwen Thaang, the Chinese Buddhist piljpriin of 
the 7th century. He found it the seat of a flourishing and civilised 
kingdom, having its capitil at Srugna, a town identified by General 
Cunningham with the modern village of Sdgh, near Jagidhri. The 
evidence of coins found on the spot in great abundance shows that 
Srugna continued to be occupied down to the time of the Muhamma- 
dan conquest 

The country around Ambdta, like the rest of Upper India, fell to 
the successive Muhammadan dynasties of Ghazni and Ghor, but has no 
special mention in the records of their conquests. About the middle 
of the 14th century, the Emperor Firoz Shah constructed a canal to 
supply the town of Hissdr, which probably coincided in the main 
with the present Western Jumna Comd. Under Akbar, Ambdia District 
formed part of the Snhahai or Governorship of Sirhind, But the 
jiractical interest of the local aunats begins with the rise of the Sikh 
principalities south of the Sutlej daring the latter half of the i8th 
century. As the central power of the Empire relaxed under the blows 
of the Maidthds on the one side, and the Afghdns on the other, 
numerous Sikh marauders from the Punjab proper began to extemi 
their encroachments beyond the Sudejt and ere long acquired for them- 
selves the heart of the country between that river and the Jumna. 
When thc -Mardthi supremacy fell before the British in 1803, the 
whole tract was parcelled out among chie& of various grades, from the 
powerful lUij^s of PatUlo, Jhfnd, and Ndbha down to the petty ^ardir 
who had succeeded in securing by violence or fraud the possession of 
a few villages. But after Kanjlt Singh began to consolidate the Sikh 
territories within the Punjab, he crossed the Sutlej in 1808, and 
demanded tribute from the cisiuttej chieftains. 

Thus pressed, and fearing for themselves the fate which had overtaken 
their brethren, the Sikh princes combined to apply for aid to the 
British Government. The responsibility of protecting the minor States 
from thttr powerful neighbour was accepted by the British, and the 
treaty of 1809, between our Government and Rsinjft Singh, secured them 
in future from encroachment on the north. Internal wars were strictly 
prohibited by a proclamation issued in 1811 j but with this exception 
the powers and privileges of the chiefs remained untouched. Each 
native ruler, great or email, had dvil, crimmnl, and fiscal jurisdiction 
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wiLhin his own territoiyi subject only to the controlling authority of the 
Governor-General's Agent at Ambila. No tribute \ysis taken, nor 
was any special contingent demanded, although the Kdjis were bound 
in case of war to give active aid to the Government. The right to 
escheats was the sole return which we asked for our protection. The 
first Sikh war and the Sutlej campaign of 1845 gave Government an 
opportunity of testing the gratitude of the chieftains. Few of them, 
however, displayed their loyalty more conspicuously than by abstaining 
from open rebellion. Their previous conduct bad not been such as to 
encourage Government in its policy towards them, while thm mis* 
management was amply testified by the universal satisfaction with 
which the peasantry of lapsed principalities accepted the British rule. 

A su*ceping measure of reform was accordingly introduced^ for 
the reduction of the privileges enjoyed by the Sikh chiefltaiDS. 
The Political Agency of Ambila was trans formed into a Commis- 
sionership, and the police jurisdiction was handed over to European 
QfHceTS. In June 1849, second Sikh war had bimight the 

Punjab under our rule, the chiefs were finally deprived of all sovereign 
power. The revenues were still to be theirs, but the assessments were 
to be made by British officials and under British regulations. Even 
previous to this arrangement, portions of the modem District had 
lapsed to Government by death or forfeiture; and the reforms of 
1849 brought Ambila nearly to its present proportions. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, although incendiary fhea and other disturbances gave 
much ground for ahum, especially at the first beginning of disaflection, 
no actual outbreak occurred, and the District was held tiuougbout with 
little difficulty. In 1862, the dismemberment of Thanesar District 
brought three new parganis to Ambdla; and four years later, another 
exchange of territory finally gave it the existing area and boundaries. 

p€ptdation.^\n 1854, the populatiou of Amb^a, including those 
portions of Thanesar which have since been incorpomted with this 
District, amounted to 957,078 souls. In z868, after the addition of 
Thanesar, it had risen to 1,028,418, on an area corresponding to the 
present District (2570 square miles). In 1881, the Census disclosed 
a total of 1,067,263, or an increase of 38,845. or 3*6 percent, during 
the thirteen years. The populatiou in i88t was distributed over 3570 
square miles, with 2226 villages and towns, and 146,517 occupied and 
54 i 873 unoccupied houses. Number of resident families, 251,649. 
From the above figures, the following averages may be deduced;-**- 
Persons per square mile, 361; villages per square mile, 0*87; bouses 
per square mile, 78 ; persons per village, 479 ; persons per occupied 
house, 7*28. Classified according to sex, there were — males, 588,372 ; 
females, 478,991 ; proportion of males, S5'it per cent The pre- 
ponderance of the male sex was at one time greater, amounting in 
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1854 to 56-32 per c<int. ; there lias therefore been an increase of over 
1 per cent in the number of females os compared with males, which 
affords just ground for the belief that infanticide, if not actually sup- 
pressed, has decreased. A further cause for the disparity of the sexes 
is the large military i>opu 1 ation. Classified according to age, there 
were, under 15 years—boys, 912,478; girls, 174,151 ; total children, 
386,629, or 36*21 per cent of the population. As regards religious 
distinctions, Hindus numbered 689,612; Muhammadans, 304,123; 
Sikhs, 68,442; Jains, 1307; Christians, 3773; and Pirsfs, 6. The 
percentages of each religion in the total population were as follows: — 
Hindus, 64-dij Muhammadans, 28*49; Sikhs, 6*42; Christians and 
'othersj* 0*47, The Muhammadans are sub-divided according to 
religion, into 299,056 Sunnfs, 4664 Shids, and 9 Wahabis. Among 
the various races of the District, the Jats rank, first in number, with 
a total of 171,257, of whom 111,257 were Hindus, 47|279 Sikhs, and 
12,429 Musalmdns. In the noithern pargands they form the chief 
proprietary body, and keep up their usual reputation for mdustry and 
frugality. The Chamdrs come next, with i40i7Si 1 namely, Hindus, 
^3<^i349; Sikhs, 10,398; and Muhammadans, 4. l^ottery is the here- 
ditaiy handicraft of this hut Its members may be found in all 
mental positions, as the lowest social grade of the District In Bengal 
and other parts of India, they arc skinners and leather-workers. The 
Rdjputs, once the leading landowning tribe, still possess many small 
estates, but ore careless and unsystematic cultivators, generally poor 
and involved in debt. Out of a total of 92,833 members of this caste, 
22,608 are returned as Hindus, 203 as Sikhs, and 69,222 as Muham- 
madans. The Brdhmans number 65,035, and follow their customary 
avocations as priests, agriculturists, shopkeepers, and domestic servants. 
By religion, 64,396 are returned as Hindus, 323 as Sikhs, and 316 
as Muhammadans* The Gujars (51,077) are almost equally divided 
between Hinduism and Isldm, 25,408 being returned as Hindus, 25,614 
as Muhammadans, and 55 as Sikhs. As elsewhere, they are fonder of 
cattle-breeding than of agriculture, and show the ancestral tendency 
towards a wild, lawless life The other leading tribes and castes are 
the following. — Sainf, 63,054, namely, Hindus 61,346, Sikhs 988, 
and Muhammadans 720 ; Jhfnwar, 47,104, namely, Hindus 44,030, 
Sikhs 1092, and Muhammadans 1982 ; Chdhra, 41,756, namely, 
Hindus 40,871, Sikhs 853, and Muhammadans 31; Bani)^, 40^069, 
Hindus 39,034, Sikhs 83, Jains 952, but not a single 
Muhammadan; Aiain, 30,881, namely, Hindus 336, and Muhamma^ 
< 3 ans 30,545; Tarkhdn, 25,265, namely, Hindus 19,094, Sikhs 1561, 
and Muhammadans 4610; Juldha, 24,931, namely, Hindus 3300, 
Sikhs 117, and Muhammadans 21,514; TeU, 17,577, namely, Hindus 
117, and Muhammadans 17,400; liohdr, 16,550, namely, Hindus 
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0066, Sikhs 341, and Muhammadans 7143; Kumbhar, 15(598, namely, 
Hindus 12,808, Sikhs i6t, and Muhammadans 2629; Hdi, 14,932, 
namely, Hindus 10,609, Sikhs 352, and Muhammadans 3971 ; Kam' 
boh, 12,988, namely, Hindus io,to6, Sikhs 1717, and Muhammadans 
1165; Khattri, S154, namely, Hindus 766ft, Sikhs 481, and Muham* 
madans 5 ; Sondr, 7332, namely, Hindus 6648, Sikhs loa, and 
Muhammadans 573; Gadirid, 6671, all Hindus. The exclusively 
Muhammadan tribes consist of — Sheikhs, 28,920 j Fathdns, 9845 ; 
Sayyids, 8543; Penja, 6684; and Biluchls, 1070. The lelic^ous 
mendicant class is laigely represented in Ambdia. Of 10,434 FakiR, 
9939 are returned as Muhammadans, 473 as Hindus, and 22 as Sikhs •, 
while of 11,897 Jugfs, 7758 are returned as Hindus, 4091 as Muham^ 
madans, and 48 as Sikhs, Of the 3773 Christians, 3473 were Euro' 
peana or Americans, 74 Eurasians, and 224 natives. The Church of 
England numbered 2253 adherents, the Homan Catholics 896, Presby' 
terians 177, Wesleyans 5. The inhabitants of the Kotaha pargamSt 
in the hill country, are a simple quiet race, clinging almost without 
exception to the Hindu faith of their forefathers, deeply devoted to 
their homes, and seldom visiting the plains. Proprietary right is kept 
up amongst them with more than Indian tenacity j a family may ^ 
absent for a hundred years, yet their names will be held in remem^ 
biance, and their descendants may return at any tiine to tecimm their 
possessions without a remonstrance. The places of pilgrimage in the 
District are very numerous. Along the sacred Sdraswad (Sorsud), the 
whole yeat round, there is a constant succession of festivals at one 
shrine or another j and religions, fairs are held at many other towns 
scatteled about the country. The attendance at these fairs has fallen 
off of late years, owing to the dislike of the people to the sanimry 
regulations rendered necessary by outbreaks of cholera. The total 
agricultural population amounted in rSSi to 530,266 persons. The 
Census of 188 1 returned the it largest towns with their population as 
follows: — UuoALLA City and Cantouhent, 67,463; Jaoadhxi, 12,300; 
SAOHAWRA, 10,794; S.UPAR, 10,326; ShAHADAD, 10,218; PURIYA,. 
7411; Thanesar, 6005; Khakar, 4265; Radaur, 4081: Ladwa, 
4061; Pihewa, 3408. These figures show on urban population of 
140,332 persons, or 13*2 per cent. . of the total population. Of the 
2226 villages and towns in the District 794 contain less than aoo 
inhabitants, 874 from aoo to 500, 379 from 500 to 1000, 130 firom 
1000 to 2000, 28 from 3000 to 3000, 14 from 3000 to 5000, 2 from 
5000 to lo^ooo, 4 from 70,000 to 15,000^ and i upwards of 50,00a 
As regards occupation, the Census dassifim the adult male population 
over fifteen years of age into seven main groups as under : (i) Profes- 
sional, including civil and military, and the leaisied professions, 30,502; 
(a) domestic and menial servants, 34,426; (3) commercial, including 
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merchants, traders, carriers, etc., 10,643 ; (4) agriciiltaral and pastoral, 
29 S» 3 o*; (5) Industrial, including manufacturers, artisans, etc., 125,950; 
(6) indefinite and non-productiv^ including labourers, 23,291; (7) 
unspecified, 47,411* 

Agriafliun. — The cultivated area of Ambila. District in i 38 t 
amounted to 951,890 acres, leaving 693,959 acres uncultivated, of 
which iCi7,539 are returned as cultivable, I 37 ii 5 i grazing land, 
and 378,369 as uncuUivable waste. The staple crops ate wheat, 
barley, and grain for the spring harvest; with rice, jedr, bdjni, Indian 
corn, mo/dy cotton, and sugar-cane for the autumn harvest. Poppy, 
tobacco, and hemp are also grown, but only for home consumption. 
The area under each crop in 1881 was returned as folloivs : — ^VVheat, 
354,045 acres ; rice, 88,598 ; Ji/dr (great millet, Sorghum vulgare), 
98,443; idjra (spiked millet, Pencillarm spicata), 7341: kangni (Italian 
millet, Panicum italicum), 1013 ; makdi (Indian corn, Zea mayz), 
131,005; jau (barleyX 59,793; fM)id (Panicum tniliaceum), 12,440; 
gram (Cicer arietinum), 107,733; melh (Fhaseolus oconitifolius), 
18,433; malar (peas, Pisiim sativum), 1456; mdsh (Phaseoius radi- 
atus), 16,859 ; mdng (Phaseoius mungo), 1528 ; tuasdri (Eivum lens), 
23,110; poppy, 368a; tobacco, 6750; coriander seed, 162; chillies, 
5S4; linse^, 3509; sarsoa (mustard, Sinapis dichotonm), 14,564; 
til (Sesainum orientale), 1001 ; tdrdmira (Sinapis eruca), 3423 ; cotton, 
65,650; hemp, 1830; safflower, 12,012; indigo, 944; vegetables, 5543; 
sugar-cane, 37,097 ; other crops, 390 acres. Total, including twice- 
cropped land, 1,078,916. The quality of the crops is steadily improving 
the higher cereals, tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane being largely substi- 
tuted for inferior food-grains, such as millets and pulses. This im- 
inrovement is the result of an increase in material prosperity, enabling 
the peasantry to incut a target outlay upon their farms. Manure is 
used to a slight extent in the neighbourhood of villages, and rotation 
of crops is so for understood that the same staple is seldom sown on 
a single plot for two years in succession; but the land is incessantly 
cultivated year after year, never lying fallow for more than six months 
at a time. The average out-tum of produce per acre is returned as 
follows: — Rice, 400 lbs.; indigo (manufactured), 16 lbs.; cotton 
(raw), 2x8 lbs.; sugar (refined), 184 lbs.; opium, 16 Iba; tobacco, 
6ro lbs. j wheat, 706 lbs. ; inferior grains, 424 lbs. ; oil-seeds, 365 lbs. ; 
fibres, 117 lbs. Irrigation is practised on 173,499 acres, 33,463 acres 
being watered by Government works, and 151,036 acres by private 
individuals. The Western Jumna Canal supplies part of the District 
with water, while the remainder is irrigated .from wells worked with a 
Persian wheel or a hand-lever. Near the hills water lies so close 
to the surface that It may be obtained in the river beds by scratching 
away a little of the earth; in the upland plain, however, at a distance 
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from the mountains^ many villages do not possess a well, even for 
drinking purposes, but depend entirely for water supply on the surface 
drainage collected in tanks. Where irrigation is not available, tic 
spring crop can be growa 

The condition of the people is generally comfortable, and they 
are seldom in debt to any great extent; but near the larger towns 
the peasantry have become ambitious of a belter style of living, 
which often induces them to exceed their tnean^ especially in 
the matter of dress and personal ornament The total capital 
necessary for a small holding of, say lo acres of land, is about 
namely for the price of a pair of average plough bullocks, and 
for the necessary implements. For a simllar^zed holding of irrigated 
land, about double the above capital is necessary for two pairs of 
bullocks and the well-httings. The latter, in this part of the country, 
arc extremely inexpensive, consisting merely of a rope running over 
a wheel, and an earthenware or leather bucket The agriculturat stock 
of the District in 1878-79 was returned as follows : — Cows and bullocks, 
340,270; horses, 8600; ponies, 3035; donkeys, 11,767; sheep and 
goats, 131,492; pigs, 8896; camels, 112; carts, 10,205; ploughs, 
90,816 ; boats, 62. Of the total area of 2570 square miles, 1068 square 
miles ore assessed for Government revenue. Of these,' 624 square miles 
are returned as cultivated, and 202 as cultivable. Total Government 
assessment, including rates and cesses on land, ;^90^857. Estimated 
actual rent paid by cultivators, ;^274,892. All (be villages, except 
quite an insignificant number, are in the hands of qidtivating- ffom* 
munities. The jd^ddrs^ or persons holding astsignments of revenue 
for particular estates, are naturally very numerous, owing to (he his- 
torical origin of their tenure. They include the families of all the chiefs ' 
whose powers were reduced in 1849, and in most cases they arc Sikhs 
by religion* Another peculiar tenure of the District is that known as 
chahdram^ which took its rise from a Common custom of the cis^utlej 
Sikhs, when struggling Avith the native proprietors for the possession of 
a particular village, to compromise the matter by assigning half the 
revenue to each of the contending parties. Most of the tenants have 
rights of occupancy. Rents ruled as follows in x 88 o 4 i, according to 
the quality of the soil, its irrigable capabilities, and the nature of the 
crop grown : — Rice, from 6s. to ixs. io|d. per acre; wheat, from 
59. x|(L to 195. 7id. per acre; mferior food-grajna, from 4s, to xss. per 
acre; oil^eds, ftoin48.'4|d. to 10s. iQ^d per acre; cotton, from 93. 
to rss. 3d. per acre; other fibres, from 3B. 4|d* to las. per acre; 
indigo, from'4s. to 85. 6d. per acre; sugar, from 145. 7]|d. to 
93. qd. per acre; opium, from 155. yjd. to j£h per acre; 
tobacco, from Z2s. to as. 6d. an acre. Wages in kind remain 
stationary, but money wages' and prices have doubled within the last , 
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kvf year& In z8Si, agricultural and unskilled labourers received from 
3d. to 4^d. per diem; while anisans obtained froca 7|d. to lo^d. per 
diem. Bullock carts hire at the rate of is. pd., and camels at is, 3d 
per day* The following were the prices of food-grains and the prin- 
cipal crops in January 1881, per cwt: — ^Wheat (best^ 65. 7d.; flour 
(best), 7s. 6d. ; barleyi 49 - 4d. : gram, gs. 3d. ; Indian corn, 43. lod ; 
jadr^ 4S. 6d.i dtl/ra^ 5s. 4 d.; rice (best), ids.; dd/, 5s. iid.; potatoes, 
7s, j cotton (cleaned), £2 ; sugar (best), ^£2, 9s. lod ; tobacco, 14s. ; 
and salt, los. 2d, per cwt 

Natural Caloimties * — ^Ambila suflers, like the neighbouring Districts, 
from the effects of drought. In 1 860-61 it shared the famine which 
desolated the surrounding country. The autumn rains of i860 failed 
utterly, and the rain crop withered in the ground. So great was the 
heat that even the jungle tracts x)roduced no grass, and the cattle died 
olTby thousands. A sprinkling of rain fell in December, but did not 
prove suflicient for the spring sowings ; and the rabi crops also failed 
completely, except where means existed for artificial irrigation. Wheat 
rose to 8 sers per rupee (14s. per cwt.), and the mortality from disease 
and hunger began to be serious. Kefugecs from Bikaner and Hariann 
flocked into the District, as usual on such occasions, and augmented 
the local distress. The dearth continued to be felt throughout the 
summer, until the ripening of the autumn harvest, which fortunately 
turned out to be exceptionally good. The year 1869-70 was elsewhere 
one of famine, but the distress did not reach Ambdla, where a moderate 
harvest was gathered in. Keltef was necessarily provided for the 
starving poor from Bikaner, Hiss^r, and Sirsa, but cliarity was not 
required by the inhabitants of the District themselves. Local subscrip- 
tions sufficed for all demands. 

^ Commerce and Ttade^ etc. — ^Ambdla being mainly an agricultural 
District, has little trade or manufactures deserving special notice. Small 
articles of iron-work are made at Rdpar, carpets at Ambdla, and coarse 
country cloth in every village. The principal centres of trade are 
Ambdla, Rifpar, Jagddhri, Khizrdbdd, Bdria, and Khardr. TJie Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway traverses the District for a length of 42 
miles, entering it by a bridge across the Jumna, a few miles south of 
Jagddhri, and leaving it by another across the Ghaggar, 6 miles west 
of Ambdla city. There ate stations at the city and cantonments, at 
Barara^ and at Jagddhri. The Grand Trunk Road enters Ambdla 
District from Karndl, a few miles east of Thanesar, whence it runs 
neatly north as far as Ambdla, where it turns rvorth-west, and passes 
into Patidla territory, after a course of 38 miles in the District. The 
Ambdlaand Kdlka road (for Simla) leaves the Grand Trunk Road a few 
miles above the Ambdla cantonment, and xuns nearly north for 38 
miles to Kdlka, at the foot of the hills. This road is metalled through- 
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out, and crosses the Ghaggar by a ford about midway. A detention of a 
few hours sometimes occurs at the crossing after heavy rain in the hilts. 
The Sahdranpur road runs from Ambdla south-east via Mulana and 
Jagddhri for 39 milea There are also several minor lines of unmetaUed 
road connecting the towns and principal villages. Total length of 
metalled roads, 191 miles; unmetalled roadS| 46S miles. Lines of 
telegraph run by the side of the Grand Trunk Hoad and tlie railway. 

A project for a railway line from Ambdla to lUlka at the foot of the 
hills in order to further facilitate communication with Simla has been 
for some time under consideration. The line has been surveyed, 
estimates have been drawn up, and the undertaking only awaits 
official sanction to be carried out. 

Administration ^ — The administrative stafTordinarily includes a Deputy 
Commissioner, 3 Assistant and 2 Extra^Assistant Commissioners, besides 
the usual medical, fiscal, and constabulary officials. In 1^72-73, the 
revenue of the District from all sources amounted to ^£102^024, of 
which sum ;^74|827, or nearly three-fourths, was derived from the 
land-tax. In 1880-81, the revenue amounted to ;£iir,o7o, of which 
;£78,a62 was derived from the land. The other principal items are 
stamps and local rates. The imperial police in 1880 numbered 913 
officers and men, who were supplemented by the following special 
bodies: — Municipal police, 10a; cantonment police, 133; and ferry ^ 
police, ii« The total machinery, therefore, for the protecdon of person , 
and property amounted to 1149 officers and men, being at the rate of 
1 policeman to every 2*23 square miles and to every 929' Of the popula-' ; 
tion. The District contains 2 prisons, one at Ambdla, the other; at 
Rdpar. The former is the local jail, and its inmates are the criminals 
of the District In 1880 it had a total of 2344 prisoner^ and a daily 
average of 615, of whom r3 were females. The Kdpar jail is a dppdt 
or central prison, to which convicts are brought from other Districts to 
be employed upon the canal works. It contained in 1880 a total of' 
355a prisoners, and a daily average of 2066, all males. The number 
of schools maintained or assisted by the State numbered 98 jn 1880, 
and were attended by 5262 pupils. The number of private and unaided’ 
schools is large; there are at least 293 indigenous schools attended by 
3401 pupils. The Census of 1881 returned a total of 6201 boys 
under instruction; 26,790 males as able to fead but not 

under instruction, and 555,281 as unable to read and write. Of 
the female population, only 164 girls are returned as under instruc- 
tion, and 604 others oa able to read mid write. Ambdta also contains 
an Institution for Government Ward^ who in this District are neces- 
sarily numerous, owing to the large mumbet ofjdgfrddr femilies. It is 
hoped that great good has. already been effected by thus bringing the 
sons of influential Sikb ' gentlemen -into constant contact with European 
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opinion. For fiscal and administrative purposes^ Ambdla is divided 
into 6 tahslUmA t^pargands^ with a total of 2226 villages, owned by 
100,809 proprietors or copArceners; average land revenue, including 
local rotes and cesses, from each proprietor, a little less than 
The District includes one second-daas municipality, Amb^ besides 
10 of the third-class, namely, Jagddhri, Sidhaura, Rdpar, Bdriyd, 
Thanesnr, Shahdbad, Khardr, Pihewa, Radaor, and LAdm In 
18S0-81 their aggregate municipal revenue amounted tO;^7537, and 
their expenditure to £64^4 ; population within municipal limits, ^99646. 

Saniiary Aspects . — ^The average yearly rainfall is about 36 inches. 
In 18S0 the rainfall amounted to 40*3 inches, of which 5*3 inches fell 
from January to May; 34*4 inches from June to September; and o-6 
inch from October to December. Fever is the moat prevalent disease 
of the District; but bowel complaints carry off a large number of 
persons annually, and small^x occasionally appears in a violent epi- 
demic form. Goitre and cretinism are extremely common on the banks 
of the Ghaggar, where diseases of the spleen also affect a very great 
proportion of the inhabitants. The villages along its course are ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy and much under-populated. ' Blindness prevails 
in Ambdla to a greater extent than in any other part of the Punjab. 
The average of blind persons in the District is i in every 126 in- 
habitants, as compared with 1 in 1037 in England* The total number 
of registered deaths from all causes in 1880 was 3o»423, or an averse 
of 30 per thousand of the population. No less than 22,069 deaths, or 
21*87 per thousand of the population, were due to fevers. The District 
contains a civil hospital at Ambdla city, and secondclnss dispensaries 
at Rdpar, Jogddhri, Thanesar, and Sidhnura, which afforded relief in 
x88o to 79,948 patients. There is also a leper asylum at Ambdla town. 
In addition to the medical aid afforded by the established dispensaries, 
3 hdHms or itinerant native doctors are maintained by Government, 
and travel over the District. [For further information, see the Pimjab 
Gazetieeri by Mr. Ibbetson, C,S. ; the Punjab Census Report for j88z ; 
the Punjab Administration Reports for 1880 to 1883 ; the Report on 
the Revised Settlemcat of the Northern Pargands of Ambdla, by P« Sw 
^lelvill. Esq,, C.S., 1855 ; and the Report on the Revised Settlement 
uf the Southern Pargands of Ambdla District, by W, Wynyard, Esq., 
C.S., 1853. The District is at present passing through a revisbn of 
the Settlement, 1883.] 

Ambdla . — Tatisll or Sub-division of Ambdla District, Punjab. Area, 
3(56 square miles; population in 1881, 220,477; namely, 132,124 
Hindus, 12,167 Jains, 72,007 Muhammadans, and 4194 Christians and 
* others * ; average density of population, 602 pet square mile. 

> Amb^a.— City and cantonment of Ambdla District, Punjab, and civil 
headquarters of the District, situated on an open plain 1040 feet above 
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sea levcij and % miles east of the river Ghaggar. Lat 30^ 21" 05" k. ; 
long. 76® 52' 14" E. The town was founded probably in the i4tli 
century by an Amba Rdjput, from whom it derives its namc^ but was a 
place of little importance prior to the British occupation of the Province. 
In 1809, when the cis^utlej States came under British protection, the 
estate of Ambala was held by Daya Kaur, widow of Sarddr Gdrbahsh 
Singh, its Sikh possessor. Daya Kaur was temporarily ejected by Ranjit 
Singb, but was restored by Gencfral Ochtcrlony. On Daya Kauris death; 
which occurred in 1823, the little princtpality lapsed to the British 
Government, and Ambdia town was fixed on as the residence of the 
Political Agent for the ds-Sutlej States. In 1843, ^ cantonment was 
established a few miles south of the town. In 1849, the Punjab came 
under British rule, and Amhdla was made the head^qiiarters of a 
District. The town is unwalled, and consists of two ])ortions, a new 
and an old quarter. In the old part of the town the thoroughfares are 
narrow, dark, and tortuous, so as to scarcely permit of the passage of 
a single elephant ; but the newer portion, which has sprung up in the 
direction of the cantonment, consists of fine open roads, well laid out. 
Indeed, the long straight military roads of the cantonment give a 
certain monotony to the European quarter which strikes a stranger 
as wearisome and un\)leasant. In March 1869, ^ grand Darbir was 
held at Ambdla, on the occasion of the visit of the late Amfr^of Afghdib 
istdn, Sher Ali. 

* The water supply of the town was up till lately very insuffideht'; 
but recent public works and mumdpal Improvements have to a great 
extent remedied this evil. The cantonment lies four miles souths 
east of the city, and covers ah area of 7x20 acres. The ordinary 
garrison comprises 3 batteries of artilleiy; 1 regiment of European 
and i of native cavalry, besides 1 regiment each of European and 
native infantry. The central pOiriOn of the cantonment is laid out with 
good broad metalled roads, shaded in many instances by lilies of fine 
old trees. The church is considered the handsomest in the Punjab. 
There are also a club-house, several hotels, and a stapng bungalow^ 
The Civil StaJtion lies between the city and cantonment, and contains 
the usual District offices — a court*house and treasury, Jail, hospital, ^ 
American mission school, and Government Wards Institution. ' Amb^ 
is well situated for commercial purposes, midway between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej rivers, at the point where the Punjab and Delhi I^way 
intersects the Grand Trunk Road. Its, importance is enhanced by 
the fact that it is at present the nearest station on the railway to the 
summer seat of the Government of India at Simla;, and n branch line 
to Kilka at the foot of the bills, 39 miles in length, is about to be 
undertaken. Owing to this circumstance, Ambdla contains a huge - 
number of English shops ; and a brisk trade in European Commodities' 
VOL I. p ■ 
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is carried on. The city is a great grain mart for the inroduce of the 
District and of the Independent States to the West It also carries on a 
considerable trade in hill products, ginger, and turmeric. Chief exports 
—cotton goods, grain, and carpets ; imports^English cloth and iron, 
salt, vrool, and silk. 

The population of the to\«D and cantonment, which ih i 803 mini' 
bered 50,696, had increased in February i88t to 67,463, made up as 
follows: — Hindas, 34,522; Muhammadans, 27,115; Sikhs, 1867; 
Joins, 410; Christians and ‘others,* 3549, Ambdla city and civil 
station, with a separate population of 26,777, has been constituted a 
second-class miinicip.'iUty; revenue in i 38 o- 8 i, ;£ 2353 ; expenditure, 

AmbAlA pnlai. — T&luk in Travancore State, Madras Presidency. 
Area, lai square miles; population (1881) 93,104. 

AmMpeta. — Estate in Goddrari District, Madras Presidency. 
Qmt-ient or fieshftosh, 

AmbtunAth.— 'Village and temple in Thdna District, Bombay 
Presidency.— Av Amafnath. 

Amh^amiidratn. — T4luk in Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency; 
contains 93 towns and villages. Area, 569 square mitesi, or 364,160 acres, 
of which 9026 acres are zaminddrl, 7943 inAm, and the rest Government 
land. Of the area of Government land, 63,685 acres are under culti- 
vation, and 62,91 3 fallow. Land revenue, ;^38, 147. The Tambrdpami 
river flows through the tdiuk, joined, about four or five miles before its 
debouchure from the mountain range, by the Servidr in five tails, at a 
famous spot, known as Papanassam, where many thousand pilgrims 
annually congregate. The idluk contains 50 Siva temples, whose 
annual income in cash amounts to £164^, and endowments in land 
and jewels to There are two samlnddrts, Singampatti and 

Utkddiin the lAl«h. Population (1S81) 165,152, namely 78,883 males 
and &6,27 o females; density, 290 persons per square mile; number 
0/ occupied houses, 36,881, {See Ti»MsVEi.Lr.) 

AmMsamfldram.— Town and head-quarters of the Ambtisamiidrani 
tdbti, Tinnevelli District, Madras Presidency. Lat 8* 42' 45 ' n., long. 
77* *9* *5* Eopuiation (1881) 8770, namely 8383 Hindus, 313 
Muhammadans, and 54 Christians. HeadKjuarters of Sub-divisional 
officer. 

AmbatoilirL^ — Pass in the Uppinangadi idluk^ South Kdnaia Djst 
trict, Madras Presidency; between 13* o' 45” and 13” 4' n. lat., and 
between 75* 29' 1 5" and 75* 33' 45* e. long. It leads into Mysore, 
but is litde used. 

AmbelA — Mountain pass situated just beyond British' 

territory, north-east of Pesh&war District, Punjab. The pass has ac. 
quired. importaijice, as being the route selected on various occasions when 
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punithie militaiy expeditions liave been rendered necessary against the 
predatory moantain clans along the border. The last and most 
important of these was in 1863. A colony of Wahibi Mnham' 
madans^ established at Sildna in the Swdt countryi and made up of 
religious fanatics, escaped criminal^ mutinous soldiery and political 
refugees from' British India, had been a source of trouble and anxiety to 
the Punjilb Government since the annexation of the Province. This 
fanatical colony, thtonghout the whole period between 1850 and 1863, 
bad kept the border tribes in a state of chronic hostility to British 
rule. They themselves, however, wisely avoided direct collision 
with the British authorities, till in 7857 they boldly made a plundering 
Inroad into our territory, and attacked the camp of a British officer. 
Accordingly, in i8j8, a force 5000 strong was marched into the hill 
country through the Ambeki Pass. After some difficulties^ the column 
destroyed the villages of the tribes who had rendered assistance to the 
Wahdbi fanatics, razed or blew up two forts, and destroyed the traitor 
settlement at SUdna. Engagements were entered into with the border 
tribes that they would prevent the fanatics from re-entering their 
territory, and the Sitdna lands were made over to one of these tribes. 
Scarcely two years elapsed, how-ever, before the rebel colony bad 
regained their Influence over the wild highland clans, and recommenced 
their inroads on to British territotyt the tribes either rendering them 
active assistance, or allowing them free passage throngh their territoiy. 
These frontier inroads culminated in an attack in September 1863 
upon the camp of our Guide Corps, and in a declaration of a Holy War 
(Jikii) by the fanatics against the English infidels. A strong tniUtary 
force was organised in the PuAjdb, to pot a stop once and for all to 
these maraudings; and on the 18th October 1863 a British army of 
7000 men under General Sir Neville Chamberlain marched out of 
cantonments, arid the following evening entered the Ambela defile. The 
hill tribes all threw in their fortunes with the rebel fanatics, and on tbe 
aoth the British force was brought to a halt before it cleared the pass, 
and reinforcements were summoned. The coalition of tribes at one 
time numbering 60,000 men, kept up a constant series of harassing 
attacks on the British position, capturing some pickets ond inflicting 
heavy loss. The force was kept acting entinly -on the defoimve till 
December, when the further reinforcements raised the streiigth of the 
column to 9000 regular troopa Meanwhile diplomatic cfTotts were 
being made to break up the emdition, and some of the driefs withdrew, 
while others were wavering. . On tbe night of the x5th December, a 
successful night attack was made on the enemy's position, and on the 
16th the village of Ambela was captured 'and burned. The coalition 
thereupon dissolved, and . the Bunair tribes, ,on whom the rebel 
settlement mainly depended,, entered into an eo^gement with us to . 
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burn the fanatics in their stronghold. In less than a \reek, a strong 
British brigade, reinforced by the BunaJrs, advanced through the 
mountains to the fanatical settlement^ and reduced it to ashes. The 
force returned to the Amhela Pass on the 33rd December, and on the 
25th re-entered British temtory, not a shot being fired on its home- 
^vard march. The British loss during the campaign amounted to no 
less than 227 killed (British and native} and 630 wounded. The 
total loss of the enemy was reported at 3000 killed and wounded. 

Axnber {Amet ). — The ancient but now decayed capital of Jaipur 
(Jcypore) State, K^jputdna, about 5 miles north-east of the present 
capital, Jaipur Town, Lat. a6* 58' 45" n., long. 75^ $2’ 50" e. j 
population (i88j) 5036, namely 4346 Hindus, 665 Muhammadans, and 
35 'others/ Its picturesque situacioni almost entirely surrounded by 
hillsi, and at the mouth of a rocky mountain gorge, in which nasties a 
little lake, has attracted the admiration of travellers. The margin of 
the lake is dotted over with beautiful buildings, and the hill slopes 
whicli surround it are clothed in the rains with green foliage. Jacque- 
mont and Hcbcr have both recorded the deep impression made by 
the beauty of the scene. Amber is reached from Jaipur by a good 
road, suitable for horse-carriages j but the ascent to the palace, and 
the exploration of the site of the ancient city, must still be done on 
elephant or pony-back (1S83), A day thus spent at Amber is usually 
one of the most enjoyable which falls to the lot of' the traveler jn 
India. The name of Amber occurs in Ptolemy, but nothing is known 
in regard to its early history. In a.d. 1037, the Kachhwdha XUjputs, 
sliortly after obtaining a footing in this part of -the country, conquered 
Amber from the King of the Susdwat Hinds after a protracted struggle. 
The seat qf Bdjput power was thereupon transferred to Amber, 
which became the capital of the country, and gave the name to the 
state. There are many objects of interest at Amber. The old palace 
ranks second only to Gu'alior as a specimen of Rdjput architecture. 
Commenced about 1600 a century later than the Gwalior palace, 
by &d.jd. Mdn Singh, who erected the Observatory at Benares^ it 
was completed early in the i8th century by Siwdi Jai Singh, who 
added the beautiful gateway which bears his name, before transfening 
his capital to Jaipur city in 3738. It lacks the fresh and vigorous 
stamp of Hindu originality, which characterises the earlier buildings 
at Gwalior, and instead of standing on a lofty pedestal of rock, it lies 
low. But nothing could be more picturesque than the way in which 
it grows, as it were, out of its rocky base, and reflects its architectural 
beauties on the water. The interior arrangements are excellent, and 
the suites of rooms form vistas opening upon striking views of the lake. 
The. ornamentation and technical details are free from the feebleness 
which had already begun to paralyze Hindu architecture; and they. 
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bear the impress of the influence which Alcbar managed to stamp on 
Gveiything done during his reign. Amber contains many large and 
handsome temples, and was at one time much fre^tuented by ascetics 
and religious devotees from all parts of Indian A small temple, where 
a goat is every morning oflfered up to K 4 lf, preserves the tradition of 
a daily human sacrifice on the same spot, in the prc^hiskoric times 
anterior to Rdjput ascendency. Few of the tcmpleSj however, are now 
maintained, and the glory of Amber has departed. The palace, 
although still kept in good order, and occasionally visited by the Chief, 
is generally silent and deserted. The fort which crowns the summit of 
a hill, 400 or 500 feet above, is connected with and defended the 
palace. It has been from time immemorial tiie State treasury and 
prison, and remains so to the present day ; the Kachh w^ha Rdjputs having 
engaged, on wresting the fort from the to maintain the treasury 

here for even Mr. Fergusson, from whose work, some of the foregoing 
sentences have been condensed, has given an excellent description of 
Amber in his History ofSasfom Arcbikctiin^ p. 480, cd. 1867. 

Ambgdon. — l^argand in Chanda District, Central Pronnees. Lat 
30*38' 30" N., long. 79“ 59 ' 4 S'' P- j area, with its dependent zatninddHs 
(excluding Ahfri), 1212 square miles. It contains 67 villoges and 4 
zatninddris. Hilly, and, except neat the Waingangd river, covered 
with jungle; much intersect by tributaries of the Wainganj^ Chief 
productions, rice, iasar silk, and jungle products; with large import 
trade in salt from the east coast. Telugu is spoken in the south, 
ManLthI in the north. The local traders of the par^^and are Telingas. 
Principal place of interest, Markakdi; largest villages, Garkchiroli 
and Chdmursf. The village of Ambgdon contains a population of only 
483 souls, 

Ambika, — Hiver in Surat District, Bombay Presidency. Rises in 
the Binsda hills, and after ftowing through Baroda territory, westamrd, 
in two separate channels, enters Surat District, through which it flows 
in a winding course over a deep bed of sand between the Chikhli 
and /aldlpur Sub-divisions, falling into the sea 15 miles south of the 
Puma. The town of Gandevi, about la miles from the mouth, is the 
limit of the rise of the tide. At a point about 6 miles from the sea, 
the railway crosses the Ambika by a bridge 875 Tect long aud raised 
aS feet above the le\’d of the river. The Ambika is joined by two con- 
siderable streams, the Kdveri and Kharenl, and, below the junction, 
widens out into a broad estuary. About o mile and a half fn>m the 
entrance is a bar, covered at low water to.a depth of three or four feet, 
with a tidal rise of 12 feet. Vessels of considerable sise can pass up 
for about 6 niiles as for as to Bilimora; beyond this, for flye miles, only 
boats of 50 tons and under can proceed The KAveri and KharerA are 
both crossed by railway bridges, 688 feet and 625 feet in length. 
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Ambtilap&H — Town in the AmbiSlupdli idluk of Travaiicore 
State, ^fadias Presidency, lat ^ 33' n., long. 76* 24' 30" E. ; 
I)Optiiation about 3000^ A canal connects it with AUeppi, and a great 
annual festival, held here in April, attracts some local trade. Head- 
quarters of the tiiluk; magistrate’s and mmsifs courts. Famous in 
history as the scene of Fra Paolo Bartolomeo^s protest against the 
compulsory attendance of Christians at Hindu festivals. Until 1754 
it was the capital of the Chembagochiri Rdjds. 

Amhdr {AmbArdtd^^ Tttambfo ^ — ^Town in the Vellore tdhtk^ North 
Arcot District, Madras Presidency. Lat. xa'’ 50^ 25' N*., long. 7^” 44' 
30" e.; population (iSSi) 10,390, namely, 5991 Hindus, 4388 Muham- 
madans, and II Christians. A well-built and compact town, about 30 
miles from Vellore, 79 miles from Bangalore, and Z12 miles (by rail) 
from Madras, situated at the foot of the Kadapandtham Pass, which 
leads from the Eastern Hills of the Bdrdmahal ; it lies on the south bank 
of the Pdldr river. The railway station is within half a mile of the town, 
and an excellent road connects it with Vellore and Salem. The AmbiSr 
Drdg peak towers above the town. It possesses a considerable trade 
in oils, gk\^ and indigo, which the Labbay merchants (Nagoi Muham- 
madans) collect here for export to Madras both above and bebw the 
but since the opening of the railway in t86o Ambiir has lost its 
monopoly of the ghdt carrying trade. The fort, situated on the almost 
inaccessible AmbUr Dnig, and commanding an important pass into 
the Carnatic, was in past times keenly contested. In 1750, the first 
pitched battle in the great wars of the Carnatic was fought under its 
walls, in which Anvmr-ud-dfn, the Nawdb of Arcot, was defeated by 
Musaffar Jang. This battle is remarkable as being the first occasion in 
which European troops played a conspicuous part in Indian warfare. 
In 1768, the fort was gallantly defended by die loth regiment of 
Madras Infantry. Twenty years later it was besieged by Haidar AH, 
and taken; only, however, to be restored by the Treaty 0^ Mangalore.' 
In the expeditions against Mysore, in 1792 and 1799, this fortress was 
occupied as a point of great importance on the line of communications. 

Amblirpot,— Town in Salem District, Madras Presidency. 

I a" 47' 15'" N./long. 78* 45' 15" E. ; houses, 1411 ; population (r88i) 
6700. A suburb of VArrirAMUAor. 

Amer,— -Town in Jaipur State . — See Amber. 

Amot. — Town in the Native State of Udaipur (Oodeypore), Rdjput- 
4 na. Situated in a fine valley, nearly surrounded by hills, on the 
banks of the Chandrabhdga, a tributary of the Bands. One of the first- 
class nobles of the State, owning 51 villages, resides here. The' town 
is walled. 

AmetM.— Village in Famkhdbdd District, North-Western Provinces, 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, about a mile east of Farukh- 
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dbid town, of which it foims a suburb. A small income is derived from 
a house tax under the provisions of Act xx. of 1856, for police and 
conservanc}’ purposea Beneath the village, the Ghatiaghdt Iwat*bridge 
conveys the Rohilkhand Trank Road across the Ganges. 

Amethi . — Parsund of Suluinpur District, Oudh. Bounded on the 
north by IsauU and Sultinpur pargandit on the east by Tappa Asl, 
on the south by Faitiibgarh District, and on the west by Rokha Jits 
pwgand. Amethi is an important pargarid, occupied by a clan of 
Kshattriyas, known as the Bandhalgotb. Of the 365 villages compris- 
ing the pat^ad, all but one are owned by this clan. Rdji Madhu 
Singh's estate consists of 318 villages, covering an area of 365 square 
miles, and paying a Government land revenue of ;£^ao,io3. The 
Bandhalgotl clan is confined to Amethi, and does not iiossess a single 
village outside the The members are alleged to be descended 
from a female bamboo-splitter who married a servant of the Riji of 
Haaanpur. It is alleged that they still, on certain ceremonial occasions, 
make religious offerings to a a]jccimen of the ancestral implement— the 
bdttAa or knife used in splitting the bamboo. The Bandhalgotis them- 
selves, however, repudiate this humble origin. According to their own 
account they are Surjaborisi Rshcittriyas, belonging to the branch of 
the clan now represented by the Rijd of Jaipur, and descended from a 
scion of that house, who 900 years ego, when on a pilgrimage to 
AJodh)^, was led to settle here through a vision, by which it was dis- 
closed to him that he and his successors were to become' the hereditary 
lords of this part of the eountiy. Area of the 999 -square' 
miles, of which igt are cultivated; population {1881), Hindus, ijiiKM-; 
Muhammadans, 85 14: total, 159,618. Average densl^ of population, 
$93 per square mile. 

Ametbl Oimgar.— Town in Lucknow District, Oudh ; 1 7 miles from 
Lucknow, on the road to Sultdnpur. Lat sfi* 45* 30" h.; long. 81* 19' s. 
An ancient town, supposed to be of Bhar orijpo. It has repeatedly 
changed bands between the Hindus and Musalmins, and the in- 
habitants belong to these religions in about equal proportiona 
Population (1881) 5654, namely, Hindus 3739, and Muhomnuidans 
3999 ; number of houses, 1151'; area of town rite, no acres. Seal of 
flourishing weaving trade; thriving export trade in hides aitd horns; 
Government school. A small revenue for police and bonservancy 
purposes is raised under the prorislons of Act xx. of 1856. 

Amgiioil. — Estate or tamtnddA in the eastern portion of Bhandira 
District, Central Provinces; area, 144 square mil^ of which 47 
returned as under cultivation; villa^s, 61; occupied houses, 5577; 
population (rSSi) 37,594 ; namely, 1^835 males and 13,899 females. ' 
Amgion village has a large weekly market Near it extends some 
miles of low rocky jungle, infested with leopards, and. the estate 
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generally is noted for the number of man-eating tigers which have been 
killed from time to time. 

Amgdon. — Village in hTarsingbpur iahsU^ Narsinghpnr District^ 
Central Provjncea Population {18S1) 2492— namely, Hindus, 210B; 
Kabirpanthfs^ 18 ; Muhammadans, 177] Jains, 6) aboriginal tribes, 183. 

Amherftt. — District in Tenasserim Division, British Burma, lying 
between 14" 59* and 17" 71' n. lat, and between 97" 30' and 98“ 53' e. 
long.; area, 15,289 square miles; population in i88t, 301,086. Bounded 
on the north by the Salwln (Salween) and Kytfn-eik rivera ; on the east 
by the Thaung-yin river, and by the mountains which form the boundary 
between British and Burmese territories ; on the south by the Malwe, 
a spur of the same range ; and on the west by the Bilin (Bhfleng) river 
ami the Gulf of Martaban. The administrative head-quarters of the 
District and Division are at Maulmain* 

Physical Aspects , — ^Amherst District occupies the Thatiin plain, lying 
between the Billn (BhReng) and the SaUvin (Salween) rivers, and the 
country lying north, south, and east of the mouths of the Salwln, Gyoing, 
and Attamn* Round Maulmain ore alluvial plains watered by these 
rivers; shut in by the Dawna Hills, and south of Maulmain by the Taung- 
nyo chain, running parallel to the coast. In the extreme east is a narrow 
and densely-wooded region, broken by the Dawna range and its spurs ; 
to the south is the valley of the Ye, situated between the Tauog-nyo 
Hills and the sea, drained by numerous streams, with a general direc- 
tion to the west. Tha-tiSn, or the country between the rivers Salwfo 
(Salween) and Biliii (Bhfleng)^ has one main chain running northwards; 
Bfidgyun, an island one mile west of Maulmain, and a township of 
Amherst District, is also traversed by a ridge of hills from north to 
south. The chief mountains in the District are the Dawna, starting 
from the Mdbi-yit Hill, an Immense mass of rock, 5500 feet high, in 
5' 45 * N. lat, and 98* 42' 3" e. long. They throw out numerous 
spurs, and run poith-west for 200 miles, dividing the waters of the 
Haung-thaiuw and Hlaing-bhwai from those of the Thaung-yfn. 
This range presents Sn most i>arts the appearance of a wooded plateau 
of laterite cut up by drainage into hills. At places, the underlying 
rocks project into the bed of the Thaung-yfn, and indicate volcanic 
agency. The main range and its oflshoots form the watershed between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam. The hills to the west of the 
main range undulate for some distance gently to the southward, but 
end in barren limestone ridges. Prom the Tsadaik Hill, in 15* 17' 25” n. 
lat.j and 15' £. long., the Taung-nyo chain extends north-west to 
^faulmain, forming the Attaran watershed, and finally disappears in a 
small island at the mouth of the Gyaing. North of Maulmain and east 
of this river is a short range of limestone rocks (16 miles long), called 
Zwet-ka-beng. Tlie main chain terminates at Kama-thaing, a little to 
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the south of Kyiin^eik, the northern boundary of the District. There 
are two passes across these hills ; the northern one a cart (rack from 
Kyauk-sart; the southern one a metalled road from Zemath-weh to 
Tha-tiin. Large quantities of paddy are annually brought by the latter 
route to Maul main by the rivers Blnlaing (Benglaing) and Salwin. 
Several passes over the Dawna range connect the District with Siamese 
territory. The most important leads from Myawadii an old and 
once fortified town on the Tbaung-yini to Kahaing, 45 miles cast; 
and in the south-west roonsooni boats go down the Mcrnam from 
this town to Bangkok in eight days. The journey from Mnulmain to 
Bangkok, by the famous pass of the Three Pagodas, occupies on an 
average 05 days. The route is by l>oat up the Attaran os far as Kannf 
(Kannee), and thence by elephants across the wntcrshedL 

The Salwfn, Gyatng, Attatan, Tliaung-yfn, BiHn (Bhfleng), are the 
chief rivers of the District, (i) The Salwik rises in Chinese territory, 
and after a tortuous course falls into the sea at Maulroain, where it is 
joined by the rivers Gyaing and Attaran. Its channel is broad, shallow, 
and obstructed by shoals, rendering it unnavigable by sea-going vessels, 
except at its southern mouth. Just below Martaban, the SaLwin is 
divided into two blanches, by Bfld (Bheeloo) island. The southern, 
the entrance for ships, is seven miles wide at its mouth; the northern 
branch is still broader, but is dangerous and altogether impracticable 
fot shipping. Its chief tributaries ore the Yonzalin, a river of the 
Salwin Hill Tracts ; and the Binlaitig. (a) The Gyaihgi formed by the 
junction of the Hlaing-bhwai and the .Haung-thafawi flows almost due 
west tin it foils into the Salwin at Maulmain town. It is choked by 
islands and sandbanks, but is navigated 1^ native boats nil the year 
round. Ihe^Haung-tharaw voBey consists of 961*0171} plateaux, sefiarated 
by abrupt descents. (3) Thb Attarak river is formed by the junction 
of the Zaml (Zamee) and Winraw, two small streams which unite a few 
miles above the site of old Attaran. The river then takes the name of 
the Attaran, and Sows north-westward, draining the country between 
the Tanng-nyo chain and the low undulating hills west of the Dawna. 
range, till it joins the Balwfn on its south bank at Maulmain* liM a 
narrow, deej), and sluggish stream flowing for part of its course between 
high bwks, shut in by dense overhanging foliage. (4) The Tiiauno^yin 
rises in the Dawna Hill^ and forms the north-eastern boundary of the 
District ; after a north-west coarse of 197 miies^ it joins the Salwfn. Its 
breadth varies from 100 to 1000 feet, but numerous rapids render it 
unnavigable. The remaining streams ire of litde importance* ^ Off 
the coast, a little south of x6* n, lat, is Double Island, with a light- 
house showing a first-order dioptric fixed light, with a catadioptric 
mirror, visible 19 miles. 

The teak foists of Amherst District are extensive. Those on the 
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Dawna Hills rank among the most important in British Burma. For 
conservancy purposes they are divided into five tracts — viz.^ the 
Diinthamf (Doonthamee), Hlaing-bhvralt Thaung-yfoi Haung-tharaiv» 
and Attaran. (x) The Ddnthaml forests^ between the rivers Bfinthami 
and Salu*ini cover 6o square milesi and in 1859 contained t4i34o first- 
class trees growing on dry ground. Excellent ‘ crooks* for ship-building 
are obtainedi and the rivers afford the means 0/ transit, (a) The Hlaing- 
bhivai and lower Salw/n forests lie east of the Salwfn^ and on the 
Hlaing-bhwai and its feeders ; they are chiefly valuable for their supply 
of crooked timber. Teak is found here only on level ground ; but its 
growth is irregular^ owing principally to the remains of old taungya 
cultivation. The teak forests are open and much exposed to jungle 
fires. (3) The Thaung-yfn forestSi on the hills forming the west 
watershed of the Thaung-yfn riveri contain regularly-grown trees of 
gigantic size. Bamboo and pyingado also abound in this tract. The 
teak localities in parts are hedged in by dense evergreen forest^ stretch- 
ing down to the banks of the Thaung-yfn and its tributaries. Some of 
the most valuable teak in British Burma is found on the sandstone of 
the hills betu’cen the Thaung-yfn and its tributary the Meh-pa-leh. In 
one locality^ 550 first-class trees occupied an area of ^ of a square mile. 
These are tall and regular. Of five trees taken at random from among 
the larger ones of the Meh-pa 4 eh forest, the average girth was ii feet, 
and the length of stem to first branch 74 feet Higher up the hills, 
leak localities give place to Impenetrable forests, where the height of 
the trees nearly equals that of the WelHngtonia of California. A 
specimen of dipterocarpm had a girth of 20 feet, and a height to the 
first branch of 160 feet (4) The Haung-tharaw forests have been 
stripped of their best trees ; teak is now found only in isolated patches. 
At one locality above the fall of the ‘99 islands/ the trees were magni- 
ficent; but the teak had been convert^ into short logs and afterwords 
abandoned, owing to the imposMblUty of conveyance down the channel 
between the islands. These logs, after ten years’ exposure, were still 
sound. During the lost few years, attempts have been made to dear 
the channel of the Haung-tharaw by blasting. In 1873-74, 545 tons 
of stone were thus removed near the ‘99 islands.’ (5) The Attaran 
forests are situated on both banks of the Zami (Zamee) and Winiaw, 
and cover an area of 100 square miles. For some years after the 
cession of Martaban and Tenasserim, the timber was so recklessly 
felled — the grantees working for speedy returns — that in 1850 only 
two small teak forests hod been left. In r86o the greater number of 
trees were found to be hollow or attacked with epiphytic ficus. At 
this time it was proposed that these tracts should continue in the 
hands of private parties; subsequently, however, they were declared 
* reserved Government forests.* Such tracts were worked under one- 
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year permits for the removal of seasoned timber only. Where the 
private tenure was rccognisedi thirty-year permits were given, and the 
removal of timber under 7 feet 6 inches in girth was strictly prohibited. 
Padatik^ furnishing a hard, heavy wood ; anan (Fagrtea fragnins), a 
timber hardening under water; pyinma^ ihin^n (Hopea odotata), and 
numerous other valuable timbers abound. 

The Geological Formation of Amherst District has never been com- 
pletely examined by a professional survey. A conspicuous and 
picturesque feature in the country round Mavlmain and in the 
Salwln valley, is the massive limestone occurring in steeply-scarped 
hills with overhanging cltfTsi which exhibit the appearance of what 
they undoubtedly were at no remote period in geologic timci ut. sea- 
gin rocks. These, even now, during the rains can only be approached 
by boats. In the hills there are 23 groups of caves, of which those 
above the sea level promise a rich harvest to future explorers. Lend 
ore occurs in the Taung-nyo Hills, and near Martaban, schorl rock 
and crystal^ schist, and hornblendic rock are found, Hot 9|>rings 
exist In eleven places in Amherst District, and are always found near 
the limestone outcrops. The largest and most important are at Attaran 
Yebd (Yeboo), on the Attaran, about two miles inland from the old 
town of Attaran. Here there are ten hot-water ponds, in some of 
which the temperature is 130* F.; carbonic acid is evolved in laige 
quantities, and the ground around the springs is highly impr^ated 
with iron. The Altaian springs are said to approach in their composK, 
tion nearest to the oele^ted spring of TopUt:^ and Ibeir xnedcai 
properties render them excellent remedies in a number of diseases, 
especially liver complaints. The Burmese use the w'ateis in coses'tif 
fever and skin-disease. Dr. Morton found on analysis that the springs 
contain much calcareous matter; they deposit carbonate of lime. 

AT/Vfa^.^The history of Amherst District is for many centuries a 
monotonous chronicle of wars and incursions. Claimed by the Siamese 
on the east, and by the Feguans on the west, the countiy had no itst 
until the former were expelled and the latter conquered by the Burmese.' 
The ancient capital, Martaban, was founded in 1369 A.B. by Naiapadt 
sfthdia Burmese King of Fagan, who erected a Buddbift Pagoda there, ^ 
and planted a colony of thirty families to take charge bf it. Aleimria 
was appointed governor. At this time the country east of the Salwin 
belong^ to Siam. Oh Aleioma’s refusal to appear at the CouVt of 
Narapadfslthd's son and successor, Talapya was appointed in bis place. 
But, aided by the Shan^ the ex-govemor soon returned, drove out and 
killed Talapya, and resumed office, probably as tributary to Siam. For 
many years the Burmese kingdom was harassed by the Chinese from 
the north, and its sovereigns were unable to exert any authority in the 
south, Magadd, a native trader of Martaban, who had risen in favour 
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at the Siamese Court, was appointed governor of the capital during one 
of the king’s absences. He eloped with the king’s daughter, and, 
returning to Martaban^ treacherously murdered Aleinma. In X281 he 
was recognised by the King of Siam, and from this time is known in 
history as King WnriyiL Wanyti’s ambition was not yet satisfied. 
North of Martaban lay a country called Kanpalanl (Kanpalanee), 
which he eventually conquered. Whilst the King of Kanpalanl was 
away on a hunting excursion, his capital was pillaged, and his daughter 
made captive. About this time the King of Martaban aided the 
King of Pegu, wdio had also effected his independence, in expelling 
the Chinese, who had defeated the King of Pagan and were attacking 
Pegu. Quarrels soon arose between the two monarchs, which ended 
in Warfyd’s annexing Pegu. This king was succeeded by his brother, 
who perished in a rebellion. In the reign of the next sovereign, Zaw- 
aw-bin-maing, Labon, Tavoy, and Tcnasscrim were added to the 
kingdom, which already extended nearly to Prome on the north and 
to Bossein on the west From this time the history of Martaban 
merges in that of Pegu. Between 1563 and 1581 Csesar Frederic, 
the Venetian, visited Martaban; he found there * ninety Portugal 
merchants aqd other base men which had fallen at difference with 
the governor of the city-’ The King of Pegu 'had gone with a 
million and four hundred thousand men to conquer the kingdom of 
Siam/ and in his absence the Portuguese caused a disturbance in the 
capital* From this time the country was the theatre of continual wars 
and rebellions. The kings of Siam succeeded in re-annexing the site 
of the modem Maulmain and the territory to the south, and in con- 
quering the portion of the Province lying east of the Salwfn. In the 
latter half of the i8ch century, Alaungpayl and his successors obtained 
possession of the country^ and retained it till after the first Anglo- 
Burmese war, when the Burmese were forced to cede to the British the 
tract east of the Salwln (1S36); the remaining portion was annexed 
after the second Burmese wax by Lord Dalhousie, in 1853, 

Aniiquttiis. — ^Bhild (Bheeloo) island, in the estuary of the Salwln, 
alone contains 60 pagodas, 'i^adition fondly alleges that the Kalaw 
pagoda was erected in order to receive a relic of Gautama during the 
reign of the Indian Buddhist King Asoko. The most famous pagodas 
at Martaban are the Myathiendhan (raSa a.d«), attributed to King 
'IVarlyd; the Shwe Dagon, ascribed to 1388 a.d. ; the Kyoik-kha-pan 
pagoda, built in 1199 a.i>. by Aleinma. The Tha-ldn (Tha-htoon) 
pagoda is the oldest and most celebinted of all The Burmese 
chroniclers absurdly assign it to the year 594 B.C. It is said to have been 
built in honour of a visit of Gautama Buddha, and as a receptacle for 
a hair of the holy man. The chief pagoda at Maulmain is the Kyaik- 
than-lan, built on the northern spur of the hill neat Idartabaiu There 
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are seveml small but ancient pagodas near Maulmain containing relics 
of Buddha. Thn-tiln (Tfia-htoon) and Martaban, once the capitals of 
independent kingdoms, are now in ruins, but still exhibit traces of their 
former importance. 

J^;/4rA<7/j.>~Before 1826, Amherst was the scene of perpetual warfare 
between the kings of Siam and Pegu, and was ravaged in turn by their 
troops, and by the Burmese armies of Aiaungpayi and his successors. 
When the country east of the Salwin was annexed in rSad, it was 
found to be almost uninhabited. In February 1S27, Mating Sat, a 
rebel Talaing chief, known to the English of that day as the Syriam 
Edjd, settled, with 10,000 followers, in Maulmain and its neighbour- 
hood. After a few years, a further influx of 20,000 immigrants from 
Burmese territory took place. In 1829, the population of the country 
stretching from the Thaung-yin to the Pakchan (which Includes the ' 
present Districts of Tavoy and Mergui) was about 70,000 souls. In 
1835 it had risen to 85,000, and in 1845 to ra7,455. This rapid 
increase was due to immigration from Pegu native territor}’, and on a 
small scale from India to Maulmain, which rose from a flying village 
into a flourishing town. In 1855, Amherst District comprised only the 
country east of the Salwin (Salween) between the Thaung-yin river and 
Tavoy District, and had a population of 83,146. In i860 this number 
h.id increased to 130,953, and in 1870 to 235,747. During this 
decade Tba-tifn sub-division was transferred from Shwe-gyin pistiict. 
In 187 a, at th^ 6rst regular Census, the District population wo^ exdu- 
sive of Maulmain . town, which is now constituted a . separate District, 
193,468. By February-i88i the'inhabitants had increas^ to 301,0^6,. 
or by 64 per cept. in nine years. The Census was taken over an oica 
of- 15,189 square miles, and in 1021 villages; number of houses, ' 
53,906, of which 50,483 were occupied, and 3423 unoccupied : avenge 
persons per square mile, 19*82; towns or villages per square mite, 
0*07; number of houses per square mile, 3*54; persons per occupied 
house, 5*96. Classified according to sex, there were 160,221 males ' 
and 140,865 females. Divided according to religion, . there - w^re 
Buddhists, 283,072; Muhammadans, 7599; Hindus, 6690; Cbtistians, 
3040; ndt or demon-worshippers, 685. . The disproportion between . 
the sexes (males, 53*22 per cent. ; . females, 467*) ® dilefly owing 
to the large immigration of male labourera During the Bunoew * 
occupation of the country, the coast tracts of Tenasserim were peopled 
chiefly by Talaings, called by themselves IMdn;’ and theytiow form 
over II per cent of the population. It is not known whether this tribe 
came directly down the Iiawadi (Irrawaddy) from Pegu, or whether 
they migrated ~vi& the Brahmaputra, and so through Aiaken to their 
present setdements,- At a later date, Diavidians from Telingdna 
established trading colonies in ^Eamiyana'— /.a, the country between, 
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the mouths of the Snlwfn and Bassein rivers. These colonists soon 
merged in the wld race of the Miin, and their name, ‘Talaing,’ by 
which this mixed people is known to all but themselves, alone shon-s 
their connection with <TeUngtina.* Their language is harsh and 
guttural, and essentially different from Burmese; and affer the firsit 
Angto-Burmese war, it was cnielly proscribed by the Burmese sovereign. 
In Pegu it has almost died out, but still prevails in Amherst District. 
The Karens generally occupy the hilly country in the District, and 
both Sgaw and Pwo or Pgho are fully represented. The pure Burmese 
are few in number. The Taungthds are an isolated race ; they are 
swarthy and sturdily built, and have a language, dress, and customs 
of their own. They have no written character, but their traditions 
are preserved to them by professional story-tellers. The Arakanese 
and the Shans may be considered as permanent settlers, as are also 
some of the Hindus and Muhammadans, amongst whom are included 
Burmese w’omen converted before marriage with Musalmdns. Such 
marriages are frequent. Many Hindus and Mubammodans, however, 
only come to the District to make a little money, and look ibnvard to 
returning to India. On the banks of the Attaran there is a Muhammadan 
colony. The Hindus are clustered in the towns and villages near 
Maulmain. The number of towns and villages In Amherst in tSSi was 
toat^ — of which 495 contained less than aoo Inhabitants, 400 from aoo to 
500,95 from 500 to 1000, a 5 between tooo and aooo, 4 from aooo to 3000, 
and a from 3000 to 5000. The chief towns are Mauuiain, Amherst, 
and Martadait, although the former is now separately administered. 
Maulmaik is situated at the points of junction of the Salwin, Gyaing, 
and Attaran rivers, in lat. t6* 38' n. and in long. 97* 38’ e. Although 
now created on independent District, it is within the Umits of Amherst, 
and is the head-quarters of the District. It was made a cantonment 
in 1836 for the main body of the troops in Tenasserim by General 
Sir Archibald Campbell. He selected it as the best position to overawe 
the Burmese, who still retained Pegu, and had a force at Martaban on 
the opposite bank of the Salwfn. Its natural fertility and the discovery 
of the valuable teak forests, together with the cruelties of the Burmese 
in Pegu, induced immigration, and Maulmain sprang into importance. 
In 1881 the population amounted to 53,107. Amherst (Kyuik Khaml) 
is a small station on the sea-coast, in lat. 16* 15' 9. and in long. 97° 
34' E, On the cession of Tenasserim it was chosen to be the seat of 
the local Government, and called after Lord Amherst, the Governor- 
Generol; but in 1837 Maulmain became the head-quarters station. 
Martabak came undei British rule in 1854, and was transferred from 
Shwe-gyin District to Amherst in 1864-65. It once formed the capital 
of an independent State, but afterwords belonged at different periods to 
Burma, Pegu, and Siam, uirtil its capture by the English, 
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AgHtnUunt The cultivated portions of the District are Tha-uln 
sub-division (forming about five-sixteenths of the whole culrivatcd area), 
Bflii (Bheeloo) island, the plains east of Maulinain, the tract between 
the Taung-nyo Hills and the sea stretching from Maalmain to Amherst 
town, and the country around Ye in the south. The plains between 
the Salvrin and Hiaing-bbwai, and the Haung-tbaraw and Altaran are 
nlmost entirely inundated during the rains, and sometimes are several 
feet under water. Rice is the chief produce ; it is extensively grown 
along the banks of the Gyaing. In 1869-70, the total area under tillage 
was 318 square miles; in 1873-74, 401; in 1875-76, 461; and in 
1881-82, 587 square miles. In the last-mentioned year, 513 square 
miles were under rice, and the gross yield of unhusked rice u'as 
about 246,259 tons. Dbanf and betel palms are largely cultivated; 
tobacco and stsamum ore also grown ; cotton in small quantities only, 
and chiefly by the Karens on the hill-sides, as other crops at present 
ate more profitable. In 1875-76, there were 1189 sugar-cane planta- 
tions. Some of the cane is exported to Rangoon. The number of 
tauHgyas, or jungle clearings, is small, the hillraen being few. The 
land is almost entirely in the hands of small proprietors holding it 
direct from the State, and cultivating it themselves, aided by the 
members of their families. Occasionally labourers are hired, who are 
paid in kind to the value of from 6 to 8 rupees (12s. to t6s.) a month, 
according as they live and board with their employers or not. . There 
are no large landed proprietors in the District The average size of a " 
holding is from 10 to X5 acres, knd the avera^ rent from a to 3 rupees " 
(4s. to 6s.) per acre. 


Aa^, ttHOIK COLTIVATIOCt UT AUHERST DISTRICT ISt ACRES. 


Year* 

Rice. 

Sufar. 

Cotton 


Betel. 

Cocoa* 

eat. 

Dhani 

Fnilta. 

Alt 

other 

linda 

Total 

Acm% 

1869*70 

187^-71 1 

1871*7^ 

1874*73 

1873-74 

^fl 

77*459 

161.345 

170,400 

176.998 1 

187,353 

197.081 

120,497 

242,848 

304.070 

3 * 8.345 

133 

IS 

834 

993 

955 

1107 

1423 

1439 

1313 

569 

.111 

yoi6 

§: 

Unki 

7180 

I 

447« 

3520 

town. 

3430 

IW 

3375 

34 ^ 

3500 

3697 

3763 

110 

1023 

1062 

1062 

JO^ 

1060 

io6q 

1226 

1241 

3083 

4262 

43 » 

SJ& 

53*3 

H»9P 

IS.470 

> 3.754 

I 2 , 6 pl 

12.585 

> 2.731 

I4.«>7 

11,509 

12,084 

13.329 

3*009, 

3,262 

*>9J5 

*.439 

1,5*0 

2,249 

*.530 

1,530 

1 


In 1881-82, 4733 square miles of cultivable land werq still waiting 
for cultivators; while 9929 square miles were returned as uncultivable 
The agricultural stock has rapidfy inaeased. Between 1855-56' and 
188s the number of buflUpes rose from 36,501 fo 90,645 ; cows, bulls, 
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and bullocks, from 5297 to 79,^47 > carts, from 2356 to 90685 ploughs, 
from 1039 to 32^448; and boats, from 4320 to 6094. The most 
important natural product is teak, which, since the country came into 
our possession, has formed the staple atlide of local commerce. 
Indc^, the District owes its early prosperity to the timber trade, and 
the impetus which it gave to immigration. Most of the timber Is of 
foreign growth, and is brought down the rivers from Slam and Cheng- 
mai for shipment at hfaulmain. The mode of bringing it to market is 
as follows ;^Thc selected trees are first girdled ; three years later they 
are felled, marked, and dragged by elephants to the bed of the stream 
which taps the forestSi and left there until the tains, when the waters 
rise. They then float down— in some cases untouched and unseen, 
and in others, as in the Thaung-yln, followed and guided by men and 
elephants — till they reach the kyodan^ or rope station, where their further 
progress is arrested. Here parties of foresters are stationed, who 
recognise their own timber, draw the logs to the bank, and form them 
into rafts. These are taken by raftsmen to the Government timber^ 
station, where they must be entered in the forest revenue books, and 
the duty, if any, paid before they can be taken farther down the river 
to the ships awaiting them, or to the saw-pits at Maulmain* At the 
hyodapi on the Salwin, where the river, narrowed to a third of its 
ordinary breadth, runs between two perpendicular cliffs, an immense 
cable, stretched across, intercepts the floating logs os they collect 
during the night. At dawn, numbers of foresters are seen, each trying 
to get his o\Kti logs ashore and clear of the rest Sometimes the weight 
of the timber snaps the cable, and the whole mass is carried swiftly 
down the rivcT, ritlver to be simnded by the cunent oi lost by being 
drifted out to sea, or to be landed by practised men, who make this 
their profession and receive salvage at a fixed scale, The other natural 
products are gamboge and stick-lac ; the ka^iytUy yielding 0 varnishing 
oil ; and a drug having all the properties of camphor, extracted by 
distillation from a plant belonging to the sub-division of Virhnacea 
eu^ioria. Communication is carried on chiefly by boat. Total 
length of vrater communication within the District, 500 miles, A 
metalled road runs southwards as far as Kwan-hla, a distance of 38 
miles. It will eventually be prolonged to Tavoy and Mergui. At 
Kwan-hla, a branch road leads westward to Amherst, 16 miles distant; 
a road leads from Maulmain to the Gyaing ; and a short metalled way, 
4^ miles, connects Zeniathway with Tha-tdn (Tha-htoon). Another 
road has been made from Martaban northwards to Tha-tdn, and thence 
to Shwe-gyin. Total length of roads in the District, 62 miles. A 
telegraph line extends from Maulmain past Tha^-tdn to Shwe-gyin (with 
a branch thence to Rangoon) and on to Taung-ngd (Toung-gnoo), and 
another line runs from Maulmain to Amherst. 
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MaHufathtm, tic . — Sugar is manufactured for home consumption 
and for export, chiefly in Tha^tiin. The demand for rice and teak in 
the English and Indian markets, the discovery of valuable {btests, die 
rapid increase of population, and the omvenient position of Maulmain, 
gave a great stimulus to trade. The principal exports are timber and 
rice. The first shipment of teak to England was in 1839. It is now 
sent in large quantities to the United Kingdom and to India, to con* 
tinental Europe, and in small quantities to the Straits. In i873-'74p the 
s’alue of timber exported was ^582,483, and in iSSi'-Sa, >^823,009. 
Rice was formerly sent chiefly to the Straits, hut now large shipments 
are made to Europe and India. In 1876-77, its total export was 
56,383 tons, and in i88i-8a, 56,796 tons. In 1S81-82, 7 steam 
rice cleaning nulls were at work in the district, besides several steam 
saw-milts. There is a small trade in hides and cotton. The principal 
imports are cottoa and woollen piece-goods, twist, tea, sugar and sugar- 
candy, spirits, vegetable oils, silk goods, and tobacco. In iflss-sd, 
the value of imports was ^^358,302, of exports ^439,099—1018!, 
2^797 1394 5 1864-65, the value of impons was ^£693, 021, of export* 

;^874,834— totid, “ * 87 S'- 7 fli the im|)orts were 

^^598.7381 exports ;^i, 184, 436 — total, ^1,783*174; in 1880-81, 
the imports (including treasure) were £919,011, and the exports 
^1,483,580 — ^total, ji^2,46i,59i. In tSSt-Sx, the imimns amounted 
to ;£i, 004,066, and the exports to ;£i,4oo,837— total, ;£9,4O4,903. 
This represents the foreign and coasting trade; but there is also a 
considemble inland trade between Amhetst and Siam, the Injiofts, 
mainly compriaing cattle and sheep, and the exports of EngUsh pieces, 
goods. It) 1880-81, the value of this trade was— impoits ';£x4,S54i . 
exports ^5x37 ; but this is greatly below the average, erring to the 
fact that the passes were for a time in the hands of a gang of Siamese 
dakdlts. 

AdmittiitmUoti. — On the cesrion of the Tenasserim Provinces, they 
were considered so unproductive that at one time their surrender was 
seriously contemplated. The discoveiy of the teak foiesu, however, 
soon proved a source of wealth and prosperity. In 1855-56, the total 
revenue of Amherst District, exclusive of Tha-tdn (Tha-htoon), derived 
from land, capitation, fisheries, customs, excise, etc., amounted to 
^^44.936 5 in t« 6 *“ 63 , to ^^93.486; in r 879 - 73 , to ;^ 137,737 » 
in 1875, to 168,741 ; and in 1881-82, to or indluding 

Maulmain toarn, to ;^i8i,964. The. land revenue alone rose from 
j^4o,3i9 in 187a to £45,$!$ in 1873, and to ;^63,9ai in 1881782. 
This increase was owing to the enla^d area of taxable land, cAused 
partly by the improvement in the rice trade,' and partly by culdvabie 
land having been reclaimed in the Tha-tdn and Zoya township^ .For 
some years after the cession of. Tenasserim, the land revenue woa' 
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represented by a tevy of 25 per cent upon the crop, calculated at an 
average ad Tahrem rate dependent on the market price of grain* In 
1834 this system was abolishedj and payment by acreage substituted. 
Two rupees 8 annas <53*) pet acre were fixed as the maximum rent of 
the best lands. In addition to the imperial revenue, a local revenue 
is raised from town and District funds, and the cess levied on the land 
revenue and fisheries. In 1872, the local rates amounted to ;^2837 \ 
in 1875-761 to ;^S445. For administrative purposes the District is 
divided into 1 1 townships-— viz,, Tha-tdn (Tha-htoonXHpagat, Martaban, 
Bfldgyun (Bheeloogywon), Than-lwin-Hlaing-bhwai, Gyaing-Than-lwin, 
Gyaing-Attaran, 2aya, Wdkard (Wakhoroo), Ye*Lamaing, Haung-tharaw, 
These are subdivided into revenue circles. Judicial staflf— a Judge 
at ^^aulmain, with civil and criminal jurisdiction * and 18 presiding 
officers in the District, of whom 14 have civil, criminal, and revenue 
powers. In 1882 the regular police force, excluding Maulmain -town, 
was yrp men, maintained at a cost of ^^16,948. Crimes of violence 
are chiefly committed by the Karens, Taung-thiis, and Shans j and in 
X 880-8 1, an organized robber gang held undisturbed sway over the 
passes near the Siamese border, and completely closed the roads, and 
put a stop to tmdc for several months. The jail at Maulmain is one 
of the central prisons of British Burma. In 1880, the total number of 
prisoners was 2292, the daily average prison population being 333, 
They are employed in gardening, wicker and coir work, tailoring, 
cotton-spinning, stone-breaking, eta Including Maulmain town, the 
District contained 361 schools in 1880-81, with 8295 pupils, of 
which 729 received some form of aid from Government, and 232 were un- 
aided indigenous monastic schools. These last have t^en lately brought 
under Government supervision, as a means of spreading sound primary 
insfnicrion among the people. In 1873, ^9 these schools were 
visited with the consent of the Buddhist Fiingyfs, or teachers, and the 
pupils examined. In 2880-Sr, 350 such schools were inspected by the 
Government cxaminei^ end 1 18 of them received grants-in-aid The 
Census Report of 1881 returned 8438 boys and 1092 ^rls as under 
instruction ; and 341738 males and 967 females as able to read and 
wTite, but not under instruction. Two newspapers are published in the 
District The Government High School, established in Maulmain In 
1835, had 110 pupils on its roll in 1880-81* St, PatrieVs School was 
started in 1842 by the Roman Catholic Mission; the Maung-gan 
Anglo-Vernacular School is now incorporated with it. In Maulmain, 
the Morton Lane and St. Joseph’s Schools, and the Church of 
England Orphanage, are for girls only. In 1843 the American 
'Bt^)tist Mission set up a Normal school in Maulmain for Karens, 
in which Burmese is taught Speaking generally, the education of 
Burmese women has hitherto been neglected, but they are indc- 
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pendent, active, nnd shrewd. The petty trade is almost exclusively in 
their hands 

Climate, etc — ^Fevers and rheumatism are the most prevalent diseases 
The average annual rainfall at Maulmiun for the 33 years ending in 
i88r, was iBp’dy inchca In 1881, ao5'88 inches of rain fell in 
Maulmain town. The temperature in the same year was thus returned 
— May, max. 99‘9* F., min. 73*3*; July, max. 8s'**» S'™- 7 ^'S‘; 
December, max. 9i'4*, min. 617*. Amherst District has suffered 
terribly from cattlC'discase, which is imported almost annually from 
the Shan States. In 1876, between January 1st and August 3ctb, 
13,562 cattle died. [A considerable literature has of late years sprung 
up with regard to British Burma, and several excellent works are now 
available to the public. It would be invidious fox me to make 
selections among these books ibr special mention, But for additional 
official information the following authoritative works may be consulted : 
— The ^i'tVfsA GattUur, x vols., 1&79 andx88o; the Burma 

Census Report of 1881; the Provincial Administration Reports for 
iS 8 o- 3 i to 1882-83; and the Meteorological Report for 18S1.] 

Amhent. — Town in Amherst District, British Bunna, on the 
IVdkani (Wakharoo) river; lat i6* 4' 40* n., long. 97* 35' 30' E. It is 
situated on the sea^coast about 30 miles south of Maulmain by river 
and 54 by road, on an elevation, aity and open to the sea-breeze. On 
account of its accessible position, on a river which is nsvi^ble for some 
distance and possessing a good harbour at its mouth, Amherst, was,- in 
1826, made the capital of the Province. It was called after Lord 
Amherst, the Govecnor-Gcperal ; its native name is Kyaik Kbamf. In 
1827 the head^uactets were tiansfinred to Haulmain. As a sani- 
tarium, Amheist is strongly recommended; on the inland side, the 
town is sheltered by a bold, range of wooded hills, and it is a favourite 
summer retreat of the people of Maulmain. For some years it was 
garrisoned by a small detachment, afteiwuds replaced by a police 
guard, Amherst is now important only as a pilot station with a 
telegraph office. Population in i88f, 3953. 

Ami. — ^River of the Roith-Westein Provinces ; rising from a- small 
lake in Basti District, and flowing Jn an easterly and south-easterly 
direction^ it falls into the Ripti on its left bank. Except during the 
rains, the river, though deep in some places, is a nanov sluggbh 
stream. Its waters are extensively -used for imgation, and the 
fisheries ore valuable The river s bridged at three places Daring 
the rains it is navigable by boats of about, four tons burthen; tmt 
the course of the stream being difficult to follow owing to floods, and 
to sunken trees, navigation is attended with some risk. Very- little 
deposit is left behind by the subsiding of the floods, but what there is, 
is a fertilizing loam, and the crops grown thereon are exceptionally good, 
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Amlndlvi Islejids . — See Laccadives. 

Anungadh.— Town in Kalidgi District, Bombay Presidency; 9 
miles west of Hungund, and 34 miles south-east of Kalidgl L&t. id” 
3* 30' K., long. 76* E. ; population, 73 14 in 187a ; not returned sepa- 
rately in 1881. The town has a post-office and a large cattle market 
— the sale of cattle is said to reach the yesaly value of ^2500. It 
is also a great mart for cocoa-nuts and rice, which reach Amingadh 
westwards from the sea-coast. 

Aizy'bdra. — ^Revenue division of Gwalior State, in Mdhva, Central 
India, comprising 350 villages, and lying between lat aa* 16' and 32° 
47' K., and between long, 74’ 40' and 75° 15' e. It was formerly a 
petty State. In the Mutiny of 1857, the chief was tried and hanged for 
rebellion ; and eventually the State Lapsed to Sindhio, with the outlying 
‘fat^ands of It4igh, Bankaner, Manawor, Dikthdn, and Sdgor. Area, 584 
square mites ; extent from north-east to south-west, 43 miles, and from 
south-east to north-west, 33 miles. — Revenue, ^^27,366. Opium is 
cultivated to a considerable extent; other special crops are cotton, 
maize, sugar-cane, etc. Chief town, Amjhera, is} miles west from 
Dhdr. The tow’ti w*as once populous, but is now in rains ; it has a 
Bne tank, with a good camping ground to the eastward. 

AmliyAra. — See Amalvara. 

Ammapet. — ^I'owm in Salem Pistrich Madras Presidency. Lat. ra* 
9' 15" long. 78* 4r' £. ; ]x>pulation (1881) 7003; namely, 6704 
Hindus, 278 Muhammadans, and ax Christians; houses, ii8t. A 
suburb of Salem town. 

AmmAyAnAyakaniir. — ^Large estate in Pindigal idluk^ Modiira 
District, Madras Presidency. The battle fought here in 1741 decided 
the fate of Dindigal, which thus fell into the hands of Chanda Sdbib; 
and the estate also figured somewhat conspicuously in the incursion of 
Haidar All (1757). It was one of the five ^alaiyatus which the invader 
failed to resume, but it was aAetwards sequestrated by Tipu Sdhib. 
On the British occupation, it was restored to its original status as a 
tributary pahiyam^ and assessed at ^1397 per annum. In 1863 an 
increase to 1508 was recommended. Government, however, decided 
that the original assessment reduced by should be considered 
permanent The South Indian Railway passes through this estate, 
with a station at the head-quarters town of Amredydnstyakandr. 

AiiU]QAyfiiiAya]iaii 4 r,-''ViUage in Dindigal tihtk, Moddra District, 
Madras Presidency. Die station for the Palni Hills, on the line of 
railway from Negdpatdm to Ttiticoiin. Distant 40 miles from 
KodaDcanal. 

Anmor. — ^Town in Morsi t&lukt Amrdoti District, Betdr, at the junc- 
tion of the Jdm and Wardha rivers; population (18S1) 1416, chiefly 
Muhammadan, Celebrated as the site of a battle between the Jdgfrddr 
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and tha Ni^&1n, 7000 Muhammadiin tombs being still pointed out ; also 
for an old temple to Mahddeo on the river bank, with tnirttclc-pool 
below. Government school. 

Amner (m JUpt^Amner ). — Small fort in the Mclgbdt^ in the north of 
Ellichpur District, Benir. Lat ai* 31' 45* n,, long. 76' 49' 30* y . 
Stands in a commanding position at the apex of the triangle formed by 
the junction of the Garga and Tiptl rivers, the only approach being 
from the north-west, on a level with the left bank of the Tdptf, which, 
though here entirely of earth, is very steep and lofty. The fort covers 
about an acre, is quadrangular in shape, built of brick, and has four 
flanking bastions. A mosque with minarets in its west angle is a 
conspicuous and picturesque object Dismantled, and its guns removed 
in 1858. 

Amod. — Siib-division of Broach District Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 176 square miles, containing i town and 47 villages j occupied 
houses, 8483 : population {1881) 39,641, or 923 to the square mile. 
Hindus numbered 27,653; Muhammadans, 7837; 'others,' 415 1. Of 
the total area, 81 per cent is cultivated, 3^^ per cent cultivable waste, 

8 per cent uncultivable waste, and 7^ per cent occupied vDlage 
sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. In the neighbourhood of the Dhadhax 
river, which forms its north boundary, the country is wooded. Chiefly 
blade cotton soil ; water supply deficient Of the cultivated area, grain 
crops occupy a third, and cotton a half. 

Amod. — Chief town of the Sub-division of the same namh in Brpacb 
District, Bombay Presidency; about a mile south of the Dfaddhar 
river, 21 miles north of Broaclt and 30 m^ south-west of Baroda. 
Lat ar* 59' 30" N.,'long. 72* 56' 15' r; population {tSBi) s*»ai 
namely, 4189 Hindus, 771 Muhammadans, 559 Jains, 10 Fflrsls, and 
293 'othera* The residence of a ih&kur, or large landholder, who 
owns about 21,214 <icies of land,' with a yearly income of ;:£Sdoo. 
IVorkers in iron nuke good edged tods, such as knives and razors. 
Small trade, chiefly in cotton. Fost-ofiice. 

AmOSL — ^Town in Lucknow District Oudh ; about 8 miles from Luck' 
now d^, and 4 from Bijndor. lire head-quarters of a dan of Chauhin 
Bfljputs, who captured it and a surrounding tract of countiy from the . 
Bhars about the middle of the csth century. Population (tSSi) 
1937, nearly alt of whom are Hindus, many of them pioprietaly 
cultivators of the soil. Surrounded on a|t sides by wid^' {barren} 
plains. Govemment school. 

Ampto. — Village and police station On the Dimodar river, in 
Howrah District, Bengal, as miles west of Calcutta I.at. aa* 34' 30* n., 
long. 88* 3' 12” E. The population is composed chiefly of boatmen. 
Good mats are made. 

Amrdoti District of Bentdr, in the East Beri^ 
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Divisioni under the Resident at Haidafdbdd, uho is also Chief Com- 
missioner of Berdr; lying between lot 20® 35' and ai® 36' 45^ N., and 
between long. 77"" 15' 30" and 78“ 29' 30'' e. Rounded on the north 
by Retiil District, on the east by the river Wardha, which marks the 
whole boundary in this direction, on the south by Bdsim and Wdn 
Districts, and on the west by Akola and Ellichpur Districts. Area, 2759 
square mites, of which 3327 square miles were returned in iS8o-8r 
as ailtivated, 108 square miles os cultivablei and 324 as unculdvable 
waste; population according to the Census of t8Si, 575,328, or 208J 
per square mile. Number of towns and villages, 10T5; and of 
levemiesub-divirions, 4. I^nd tevenue(i8Si),;£iS7,S98 j totalicvenue 
(gross), ;£'ao3,099. The District Is subhdivided for fiscal purposes into 
the following viz , — ^Amraoti, Ciiandur, hloRSi, and Murtaza- 
P17R. The town of Amraoti is the administrative head-quarters of the 
District, and of the Commisstonership of East Berdr. 

Rhysi(al Aspects , — Amrioti District is a plain about Sod feet above 
sea level, with a gentle slope from north to south \ parts of it are con* 
siderably higher, and the general flatness is broken by a chain of barren 
rocky hills between Amrdoti and Chdndur. Soil extremely fertile, 
principally a black loam, except in the higher parts of the District, 
where it is shallow and poor. The river Pilma flows westward through 
a part of the District, and for about r6 miles marks the boundary 
betweeeii it and Ellichpur; the remaining streams, forming deep 
channels in the rainy season, run eastward, and drain into the Wardha, 
whidi is not navigable in Amrdoti District Game of the larger sorts 
still abounds in the wooded parts of the District, in which the area of 
reserved forests is 26,268 acres, and of unreserved 62,672 acres. 
Forest area of Amrdoti Hills, 78 square miles. The District forests 
yielded in 1880*8 1 a total revenue to Government of ;;£589i ; expen- 
ditute, 

JUsicny. — Tradition relates that a great company of Warhdris, who 
had come to Amrdoti to witness the votive ceremonies of Rukmini 
before her marriage, settled there, and gave their name to the country 
now called Berdr, which was held by Rdjput princes for some centuries. 
Amrdoti, with the rest of Berdr, fell to Ald-ud-dfn, nephew and sop-in^' 
law to the Delhi Emperor Ferez Ghilzai, in 1294. The rise and fall of 
the Bdhmani d3masty (1347-1525), the ninety years of Berdr indepen- 
dence under the Imdd Shdhi princes, its eventual cession to Akbar 
belong to the history of the Province rather than to the account 
of Amrdoti District. After the death of Aurangzeb, Chin Khilich 
Khdn, viceroy of the Deccan, under the title of Nizdm ul Mulk, 
obtained in 1724, as the fruit of three victories, a divided' dominidn 
with the Mardtbds. From this date, Berdr has been always nominally 
subject to the Haidardbdd dynasty. By the partition treaty of 1804, 
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the whole of Bchlr was made over to the Nizim ; and Amrdoti, as a part 
of it, is included in the Districts assigned to the Ilritish Government by 
the Nizdin, under the treaties of 185 j and t86i. 

PopulatioH . — The Census of 1867 showed a population of 4071*76, 
on an area of 2566 square miles. The returns of 1877 showed a popula- 
tion of $46,448, on an area of 2767 square miles. The Census of 1881 
returned the population at 575,328 souls, on an area of a 759 square miles, 
as follows : Adult males, 201,792; adult female^ 183,485; children below 
12 — males 96,259, females 94,79* : total males, 398,051 ; total females, 
*77i*77> The excess of births over deaths is stated to be 16 per cent 
Classified according to religion, there wen— Christians, 366; Sikhs^ 119 ; 
Pdrsls, 103; Hindus, 527,467; Muhammadans, 41,118; Jains, 6137; 
1 Buddhist, and 37 professing aboriginal religions. Accordingto castes, 
Bribmans in rSSi numbered 15,936; Hajputs, 11,706; Kilnbfs, 
159,768 ; Mills, 57,127 ; Mahars, 79,49a ; other Hmdu castes, r93,io8 ; 
non-Hindus or aborigines, 17,484. The aborigines that have been 
returned are stamped by their physical appeamnce and customs as 
belonging to an earlier type than the general population. The agri- 
cultural population numbered 312,417; the non-agricultural, 262,9x1; 
occupying 102,190 houses, or an average of 5*6 souls to each house. 
Each Marathi village, according to custom, has a patil and a patwdri 
at its head; the patils are usually Ktinbfs, but a few ate Brihroans. 
The pola, a great festival, is annually celebrated ib the villages in 
honour of the plough cattle. There are seven principal' fairs, at which 
many curious local customs are observed. The prindpal totros «e— 
Amraoti, pop. 23,550 ; Karamja, 11^923 ; Badnsba, 6460 ; Khou- 
PUR, 6452; Tausoaon, 5506; Makgrui;, 6122; Moasr, 5592; NeK' 
PlHGLAT, 6644 } SHEBDURJAltA, 8501 } WaRUD, 6607 ; MUKTAZAPBR, 
4837 ; ANjAscAON-BARt, 28S8. Of the 1015 villages comprising the 
District in 1881, 375 contained less than two hundred inhabitants, 330 
had from two to five hundred, 18S from five hundred to a thousand; 77 
from one to two thousand, at from two to three thousand, 14 from 
three to five thousand, 8 from live to ten thousand, and 2 upwards of 
ten thousand. As regards occupation, the Census Report classifies the 
male population into the following six divisions — (i) professional, 8343 ; 
(a) domestic, 245* J (3) commercial, 6431 ; (4) agricultural, 150,941 ; 
(5) Industrial, 30,937 ; and (6) indefinite and non-productive, including 
male chitdren, 98,947. The vernacular language of, the - people is 
Marithi and Urdu. 

AgrituUurt . — ^The staple crop is cotton, of which two varieties are 
said to be indigenous to Beiir — (i) Banai, sown towards the end of 
June, and ripens in November; (a) /ati, sown in the deep black soil 
of the Pdrna valley, a fortnight later thw iaatit, and seldom ready 
before the isth Decetdber. Several varieties of pulse are grown. 
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Among vegetables, the potato is indifiercnt^ but the yam is excellent ; 
many ciicurbitaceous and wild plants are raised or gathered* Irrigation 
is little resorted tOf although storage tanks would be of great service in 
the hot season. The average rate per acre of land, in j 880-8 r, suited 
for cotton was is. loid. ; wheat, 2s. lod. ] oil-seed, ss. 3 jodr, as. ; 
tobacco, 3s. ltd.; rice, as. 4jd. 5 gtam, as. ajd The cultivated area 
in iS8o-^i was 1,489,117 acres, of w*hich 7608 acres only were 
irrigated. Grazing land, 85,948 acres. The most important crops tvere 
—/w/r (great millet), 57Si39o ^cres ; cotton, 434»903; wheat, 129,388; 
linseed, 80,067; tobacco, 730S; ^4/nr, 2179; rice, 1045; gram, 
27,225; fur, 7Sf39^5 AV, *0,517; pulses, 700; hemp, 2717; Aur^ft, 
nil ; lac, 17,397 ; sugar-cane, 881 ; other products, 20,737. 5 ® 

the staple food of the people, and its stalk (^r^/) is the staple fodder 
for cattle. The agricultural stock of the District comprised in iS8o-8r, 
294,555 covirs and bullocks; 61,608 buffaloes; 2191 horses; 4908 
ponies; 3477 donkeys; 96,657 sheep and goats; 694 pigs; 100 
camels; 29,143 carts; 21,364 ploughs. The average produce of 
land per acre is — cotton, 87 lbs. ; whea^ 474 lbs.; oil-seeds, 274 lbs. ; 
jiffdr, 400 lbs. ; tobacco, 312 lbs. ; rice, 406 lbs. ; and gram, 204 lbs. 
Thecuirent prices ruling in the District in 1880-8 r, per rupee (2s.), 
were, for clean cotton, 2^ sers or 5 lbs.; wheat, 23 sers/ gram^ 28 sm/ 
rice, 10^ s€rsi jodr, 31 icrti oil-seed, 15 itn; tobacco, aj rm. The 
rate of wages for skilled labour is is. pd. ; for unskilled, 4id. per day. 

Land Tenures. — The native collcctois and revenue-farmeis admitted 
no lights, except the prescriptive claims of resident cultivatora, to bold 
at such rates as might be fixed, together with a few quoshproprietaiy 
priyileges in wells and orchard lands. Under British rule, the Bombay 
system of survey and settlement has been adopted, by which, subject to 
certain restrictions, the occupant is absolute proprietor of his holdings. 
The assessment is fixed for 30 years, and can then be enhanced only on 
good reason being shown. Under this system the proprietors often 
work co-operatively. The few large landowners cultivate most of their 
lands by hired labour, themselves supplying seed and plough cattle. 
Revenue free tenures are granted for village offices, personal services, 
religious and charitable endowments. 

NiUural ChAr/wfViVj.— In the great famine of 1839, many villages 
moved tn masse towards Agra, streaming through S^gar cantonments 
like files of ants, scrambling for every scrap of food and leaving a long 
line of corpses behind them. Hailstorms often cause great destruction 
to the crops. 

Manufactures.'---^on^ except coarse cotton doth, and a few wooden 
articles for domestic use, Kholipur is the seat of an ancient rilk 
industry. 

Lydde. — Colton, for which Amrdoti has long been famous, was 
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anciently earned on pack-bullocks to Mirzdpur on the Ganges, 500 miles 
distant. The Firsi merchants cloim to have been the first to send the 
Amrdoti fibre to Bombay in 1825-26. The Great Indian Peninsula 
Sailiray has immensely developed the trade, and there are now several 
cotton presses at Amrdoti town. This dty also carries on a large import 
trade in spices, salt, English piece-goods, and fine cotton stuffs from 
Ndgpor j sugar, molasses, ond turbans from Delhi, and gold embroidery 
from Benares, The internal traffic of the District is chiefly conducted 
by rreekly markets, and at seven ptinc^al marts, — Kondanpur (a 
fair), Bbiltek, Amrdoti torrn, Motsi, Chandiir, Muitazdpur, Badnera. 

Roads and Rathtmys. — There u’ere in i88o-8i-—ni.ide roads, 522 
miles j railways, 69 miles Great India Peninsula, with stations at short 
intervals, and 5^ miles of State Railway from Badnera Junction (Great 
India Peninsula) to Amrdoti. The receipts for the latter line amounted 
in 1880-^1 tO;^3942. 

Adminuiratiou. — The District is administered by a Deputy Com- 
missioner, with whom are associated 20 assistants, and iahslldArs or 
•sub-divisional collectors. In 1877, the total revenue of the District 
amounted to ;^i9S,i95, of which ^153,978 rvas contributed by the 
land revenue. In 1880-81, the total revenue a‘as returned nt 
;^ao2,o99, of which ^^157,597 was derived from the land. The total 
cest of oii^ls and police in 1881 was ;^io,43S. Justice is adminis- 
tered by 17 magistrates and 8 civil Judges. Heinous crimes have 
greatly decreased under British lul^ but convictions for petty olflsnees 
have increased. There is one central jml at Anudoti ; daily average 
number of prisoners (r88o), 546] yearly cost pef head, £ 6 ^ death- 
3*95 The Muhammadans, less- than one-twelfth of 

the District population, supply more than a fifth of the prisoners, the 
remainder being chiefly low-caste Hindus or aborigmes. Sanctioned 
strength of police, 96 olitcers and 487 men, being i to every 9B7 of the 
population. The proportion to area is i policeman to 5 square milea 
Schools, aided and inspected by Government, numbered 99 in 1881, 
with 6003 scholars, and 70 indigenous schools with 1199 pupils. ' The 
Census Report of 1881 returned 6137 boys and 75 girls as under instruc- 
tion; besides 14,691 males and 187 females as able to read and write; imt 
not under instruction. The only munidpality is Auraoti town, con- ' 
btituted under Act iv. of 1873, committees for administration 

of town funds hare recently been started in 41 villages in this District. 

Mdm^ogical Aspects^ etc. — Hot weathu .b^ins in Mardu but 
without the scorching westerly winds of Upper India ; and lasts till the 
rains set in about the middle of June. These continue for about three 
months, and the air is moist and cbpl, September and October are 
hot and steamy, and the most unhealthy months- The cold season 
lasts fiom November to end of February, but the sun is even then 
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powerful in the middle of the day. Frost very rarely occurs. The 
temperature in May registers in the shade 114" Fahr. ; in December 
the minimum reading is about 51“ Fahn The rainfall in 1880-81 at 
Amrdoti town was 16*40 inches, of which 13*30 fell between June 
and September. This, how*ever, is much below the average, which 
is returned for the previous 22 years at 30*89 inches. The principal 
diseases are cholera, malaTious fevers, bowel complaints, and skin 
affections. The number of deaths registered in zSSo, from all causes, 
was 10,193; deaths per thousand, 20*9. Snake-bites and 

wild beasts killed 71 persons. The number of births registered in 
1880 was 18,238, or 36*4 per 1000 of x>opulation. Seven charitable 
dispensaries afforded medical relief to 36,980 patients, at an expendi- 
ture of j)fi443, contributed by Government, local funds, and sub- 
scriptions. In x88i, 20,061 persons were vaccinated by the staff of 
the Vaccination Department [For further details, see the J3er4r 
Gazeiteei*^ by A. C. Lyall, Esq., C.S., 1870 ; Provincial Administration 
^Report, zS8o-8i;Cen$us Report, 1881; Departmental Reports, 1880-81, 

Amrdoti — Head-quarters idiuk of Amr^oti District, Area, 

672 square miles, containing 3 tow*n 5 and 245 villager Population 
(i88i) 163,456, comprising 85,333 males and 78,123 females, or 
243*23 Iversons per square mile. Hindus numbered 144,454; Sikhs, 
41; Muhammadans, 16,824; Christians, 356; Jains, 1677; Pdrsfs, 
77; ‘others,' 27. Area occupied by cultivators, 369,077 acres. The 
total revenue of Amrdoti tdluk in 1883 was ^59,121 ; the land revenue 
amounted to ^46,497. The number of civil courts was 3 ; of criminal 
courts, 4 ; of police stations, 5 ; of regular policemeni 302 ; of village 
watchmen (chank\ddrs\^ 364. 

AmrdotL— Municipal town and head-quarters of the District of same 
mmei Bcidr. Lat, 20" 55' 45'' V., long. 77^ 47' 30" e. ; population, 
occot^ng to Census of 1881, 23,55^9 comprising 12,859 males and 
10,691 females. Of the total population, 17,675 were Hindus, 
4725 Muhammadans, 851 Jains, 266 Christians, 20 Sikhs, and 13 
Pdrsis. A branch (State) railway of 6 miles joins the town with 
the Great Indian Peninsula tine at Badnera, which is 4x1 miles 
from Bombay, 140 miles from N^pur, and 1332 miles from Calcutta, 
by rail. Height above sea level, 1222 feet. A strong stone wall 
of from 20. to 26 feet high, circuit 2^ miles, surrounds the town, 
having five gates and four wickets [fshirki). The wall was begun in 
1807 by the Nizdm’s Government, to protect the wealthy traders from 
the Pinddrfs. The KMmdri (bloody) wicket is said to be so called 
from 700 persons having fallen in a tight close to it in i8z8. The 
town is divided into two parts — the Kasbd and the Pet In the middle 
of .the last century a large number of people, who had been driven 
from Akola by the tyranny of the taUkddrs^ emigrated to Amr^oti; 
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and anew accession derived from the same cause forty years ago. The 
water supply of the town is bad, most of the toIIs being brackish. The 
most remarkable native buildings ore the Temple ofShdwani, also called 
the Amba Temple, said to have been bttilt a thousand years ago (and which 
has supplied a doubtful derivation for the name of Amrdoti); together 
with seven other temples, built about a hundred years aga Amrdoti is 
celebrated for its cotton trade, and gives its name to the class of fibre 
of which it is the entrefdt. Until the Great Indian Teninsula Railway 
diverted the business to Bombay, iheAmtioti cotton was chiefly sent to 
Mirzdpur, on the Ganges, upon pack-bullocks. In 1842,0 single merchant 
is said to have despatched ieo,ooehuhQick 4 oada by this srmte to CaVeatta. 
Amrdoti now ranks next to Kbdmgdon as a cotton mart, and is the richest 
town in Berdr, with the most numerous and substantial commercial popula- 
tion. In 1880-81 the trade by railofthia town was— imports, ;£538,347; 
exports, ;£7S7,95 i. In 1804, General Wellesley encamped here after 
the capture of Gdwilgarh. It had then no commercial importance. 
In 1848, during the Nizdm’s rule, the price of /nfr (great mittet), the 
staple food of the people, rose 400 per cent.,— from loa to £,z per 
candy, — owing to the want of rain ; and the populace murdered 
Dhanrd] Sahd, a wealthy trader, who had bought up large quantities 
of rice. Principal public buildings — Court-houses, Commissioner’s and 
Deputy Commissioner’s oflices, jail, lines for police and one company 
of native infantry, hospital, dispensaries, library and reading-room, 
church with cemetery, post and tdegraph offices, i»t-hmises for Native 
and European travellers.' Population within rauuidpal limits in iSSx, 
33,945 ; municipal taxation, or as. yjd. per bead; expenditurej 

;^38i 9. Amrdoti has one newspaper, the Prat^oi SiadM, and a High 
School, attended by 99 scholars. In 1877 there were 13 cotton * mills 
01 large manufactories’ in Amrdoti and the neighbourhood; 1640 
' private looms or small works,’ employing in all 5788 cottmi-workers, 
of whom ir were European superintendents; also, 700 wool looms, 36 
silk, and 798 looms for 'other fibres, ' employing ia,ooo workmen. 

Amripur. -^Native State in Kdthid^^r, Bombay Presidency. — Ste, 
Umrapur. 

Amrdpur.— Town in Madaksiia tilukt Anantapnr Distr^ Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 14* 8' n.; long. 77“ r' 15' i ; houses, 936 j popula. 
tion (1881) 3165. Formerly called Nadimepaili, the' old" site being 
about half a mile to the west. In the nerghbouihood are some fine 
druapair (cocoa-nut) gardens. Situated oh the rcxul &dm Chitaldidg 
to Chittiir, La^e weekly market. 

Amripur.— Petty State of the Pdndu Mehwdsi, ih Rewd Kdntha, 
Bombay Presidency. Area, if square miles; estimated revenue 
(rSSa), ;^5o. Pays a tribute of ^so to the Gdekwdr of Baroda. The 
chief village lies in lot, ai* 36' H., long. 71* 6' e. 
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Axnrdyfltl*— River In Coimbatore and TrichinopoH Districts^ Madras 
Presidency. It has its source ia the confluence of several streams 
that run from the north-eastern spurs of the Anamalai range into 
the Anjendd valley, whence it debouches into Coimbatore District, 
at the village of Kallapuram, and, after flowing through the tdhtks 
of Uduinalpetaij Dhdrdpuram and Kardr, falls into the Kdveri 
(Cauvery) river at the village of Tinifnakudal, on the Trichinopoli 
boundary. In its course of 12a niiles, the Amrivati is crossed by 16 
nnknis and 6 temporniy dams, which drain off for the fields so much 
wateTj that in ordinaiy seasons the river is nearly exhausted before it 
joins the Kdveri (Cauvery). Lat lo* 58' n., and long. 78® 13' 45*^ e. 
The Government revenue in 1881, from the 2I1620 acres of wet or rice 
lands irrigated by this river, amounted to ;£i8i052, or an average rate 
of about 12a per acre. Kardr and Dharipuram are the most import 
tant towns on its banks. Navigation is possible only for the smallest 
class of boats. 

Amr&yati {Amara Jshwara^ J>haratnikotta^ sometimes called J>ipal 
Dinna)* — ^Town in the SatnapalU idiuk^ Kistna District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 34' 45'' long. 8o* 24' 21* e.; population 
(iSBi) 2155, Situated on the south bank of the Kistna river, 62 
miles from its mouth, 20 miles north-west of Gantdr (Guntoor), and 
close to the site of the ancient Dharamkotta. Of great interest for the 
antiquary, as one of the chief centres of the Buddhist kingdom of 
Vengi, and for its tepe^ The tope was first examined in 1797, when 
drawings were made ; and subsequently portions of the sculptures from 
the processional drdc and dagJwha were sent by Sir Walter Elliott to 
England. Amrdvati has been identifled with Hwen Thsang's To-na- 
kie-tse-kia, and with the Rahmt of Arab geographers. Subsequent to 
the disappearance ofBuddhbm from this region, the town became a 
centre of the Sivaite faith. When Hwen Thsang visited Amiivati in 
639 A.P.I it had already been deserted for a century, but he speaks in 
glowing terms of its magnificence and beauty. No vestige of the central 
daghoia now remains in sUh^ but Mr. Tergusson has ascertained its 
dimensions and general appearance by piecing together the fragments 
in the India Museum, London. Very careful and artistic Tcpiesenta* 
tlons of the iope^ with its daghoba and interesting roil, pillars, and 
sculptures, will be found in Mr. Fergusson’s Tm and SerpetU Worship^ 
and in his Sistory of India Arehiticturo (ed. 1876), Its elaborate 
carvings illustrate the life of Buddha, and supply valuable materials for 
the study of tree and serpent worship in India, See also ' Report on 
the AmMvati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877,* by Mr. Robert 
SewelL 

Amrivatli or OhatzAi Hill. — Close to the village of Chatid, in 
Cuttack District, Bengal. I^t. a6* 37' N., long. 86"^ 5' £. At the 
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eastern base of the hill arc the remains of an old fort, with an extensive 
rampart made of laterite, 4 feet deep, and said to have been 2 miles 
square. On a platform within the ramparts are the remains of the fort ; 
and another platform contains two images of the goddess Indrini, cut 
out of slate-stone, and remarkable for their elegance and beauty. A 
spacious tank, called the nV-p«kur, covering about zo acres, is situated 
within half a mile of the hill, in the centre of which are the ruins of 
an old building of considerable dimensions. 

AmrelL — Division of Baroda State, Guzeidt, Bombay Presidency, 
comprising the Districts of Amreli and Okhdman^l in the iteDlnsula of 
Kdthidwdr. Area, 1560 square miles. Population (1881) 147,408, 
namely, 7 7,048 males and 70,420 females. Hindus numbered 127,1 2 7 ; 
Muhammadans, 17,817 ; Christians, 24 ; others, 2500. Average 
density of population, 94*3 per square mile. The Division contains 
3 schools. 

AoirQli. — Chief town in the Amreli Division of Baroda Slate, 
Guzerdt, Bombay Presidency, situated 139 miles south-vrest of Baroda, 
and 132 miles south-west of Ahmaddbdd. Lat. ai* 30'>>'., long. 71“ 
15' 15" population (18S1) 13,643, namely, 6996 males and 6646 
females. Post-office. Civil hospital, attended by 6535 patients in 
1881. 

Aniri.-r-Village in Sehwdn iAtukt Kordchi (Kurrachce) District^ Sind, 
Bombay Presidency, >3 miles south of Sehwdn. Lat a6* to' 30' n., 
long. 68* 3' 30" E.-; the population, under ^ne thousand, > is mainly 
agricultural. Staging bungalow. .Head-quoiteis , 

Amritd Bdsdr or Uhgflffi. — ^’’tUage in Jessor Distnet, Bengal, 
founded by 'a family of landholders in the District, and named alter 
their mother Amritd; lat. 33* 9' N., long. 89** 6' E. A Bengdli weekly 
newspaper, the Amrili Rdzdr Patrika^ was formerly published here, 
but is now printed in Calcutta. A samdj or theistic congregation 
was formed here in 1859, and consisted in 1870 of 15 members, but 
has since ceased to exist, most of the members having joined thd 
Vaishnav sect. 

Amritsar,— Division or Comtnissionetshtp in the Punjab,- lying 
between 31* 10' and 33* so* 30“ m. lat., and between 74* 14' 45' and 
75” 44' 30* E. long., and induding the three Dbtricts 'of Amuma, 
Guroasfus, and Siat.kot, each of which see separately. Area of 
Amritsar Division, 5354 square miles ; population <r88r) 2,729,109; 
comprising 1,474,319 Mtihammadans, 921,171 Hindus; 328,927 Sikhs,' 
2867 Ghnat i ana, and 1825 Others. Number of resident fiimilies, 
616,453. The Diwsion contains 5623 towns and villages. Nutnber of 
houses, 449,61a, of which 346,659 are occupied, arid 103,953 un- 
occupied. Average density of population, 510 per square mile ; towns 
or villages per square mile, i-og ; persons per town or village, 4*7 J 
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houses per square inile> B4 ; persons per occupied house, 7 * 3 » Of the 
total area of 5354 square miles, 4562 are assessed for Government 
revenue ; and of these, 3295 are returned as under cultivation, 507 as 
cultivable, and the rcmaindcT as uncuUivable waste. Estimated total 
agricultural population, 1,257,652, of whom 3921651 are males above 15 
3’cars of age. Average area of cultivated and cultivable land, 2*2 acres 
per head of agricultural population. Total amount of Government 
land revenue, including local rates and cesses upon the land. ;^34B, 793. 
Estimated rental actually paid by cultivators, including cesses, ;£769,567. 

Amritgfiir. — District in the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, 
lying between 31* 10' and 32“ 13' k- lat, and between 74® 24' and 
75"" 27' E. long. ; area, 1574 square miles ; population in 18B1, 893,266, 
Amritsar is bounded on the north-west by the river K^ivi, which separates 
it from Siilkot District ; on the north-east by the District of GurdsUpur } 
on the south-east by the river Beds (Bids), which divides it from 
Kapurthdla State ; and on the south-west by th^ District of Lahore. 
The administrative head-quarters ore at the town of Amritsar. 

physical Aspects,^ — ^Tbe District of Amritsar is an oblong strip of 
country extending from side to ride of the Bin Dodb, or alluvial tract 
between the Beds and the Rdvi. Though apparently a level plain, it 
has in reality a gentle slope from east to west, as indicated by the 
course of its boundary rivers, and by the variations in the water 
levela The right bank of the Beds is high and abrupt, crowned 
with a ficries of bluffs and sand-hills, which occasionally attain an 
elevation of 60 feet above the stream at their base. From this 
point the level grtidually falls away towards the channel of the Rdvi, 
whose eastern bank does not exceed a few feet in height. In the 
neighbourhood of the Rd.vi, water may be found at less than aofeet 
below the sutfaccj whereas in the higher ground to the eastward it 
can rarely be reached at a depth of 50 feet. On either river, a belt of 
hMdar^ or low-lying silt, fringes the margin of the modem bed, 
changing year by year, according to the action of the floods. A 
hundred years ago, the Beds is said to have run seven miles from its 
present course, and traces of its attcient bed are still discernible. At 
Waafr Bhola, where the river is crossed by the Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, and by the Grand Trunk Road, the low water or winter channel 
varies from 300 to 400 feet in width, but swells in flood time to three- 
quarters of a mile. The stream, a seething torrent during the rains, 
and 35 ieet deep, dwindles in the winter to a mean depth of perhaps 6 
feet, and is even fordable in placea A flne railway bridge spans the 
river at Wozfr Bhola, and ferries are maintained at 1 1 other places. The 
Rdvi is fordable everywhere during the winter and spring months, but 
in the rainy seasons the depth is from t8 to ao feet, and fenies are kept 
up at the principal crossing places. At Kakkor, on the Amritsar and 
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Gujr^nwflla road, a bridge of boats is maintained across the river, 
except during the four months of flood. Between the great boundary 
streams, several lines of drainage enter Amritsar from Gurddspur, and 
after heavy rains bring down a considerable volume of water, collected 
from the high grounds of that District Of these, the most important is 
the Kirran or Sakki. The soil of Amritsar consists mainly of nlluvlal 
clay and loam, usually good and cultivable, though interspersed with 
patches of barren sand, or tracts of the deleterious saline efflorescence 
known as kahr. The District includes several strips of waste landi 
known as rakhs^ more or less covered xnih inferior timber-trees and 
coarse grass, some of which are under the charge of the Forest Depart- 
ment, while others are preserved for the sake of fodder alone. These 
nzMr were more numerous, and of fat greater extent, twenty years 
ago than at present. Cultivation has rapidly increased, and large 
grants of waste land have been made to native offleers of the army, 
the country around Amritsar and Lahore, known as the mdnjha^ 
having ever been the great recruiting ground, where retired soldiers 
endeavour, if possible, to obtain n grant of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of their homes. Apart from the rakhs^ the scarcity of 
trees, particularly in the south, is a marked feature of the District 
What trees there ore, have been planted in the neighbourhood of 
villages or on the borders of fields. The only chaxacteristic trees 
indigenous to Amritsat aie the J^huldhi (Acada fiirdsk 

(Tamarix orientalis), d)idk (Butea /londosaX and jkdnd (Frosbpis 
spicigera). The last-named species Is a gnarled end Imotteri bush, 
highly valued for fuel. Many other fruit-bearing or forest trees'have 
been successfully introduced of late years. The District has no mineral 
produce except kankar^ or nodulated limestone, deposited in layers a 
few feet below the surface, and largely used for road-metalling and the 
manufacture of lime^ Salt was formerly obtained from the saline earth 
of the kalat plains by evaporation, but this indusliy is now practically 
extinct, owing to the superior supply obtained from the mines of ■ 
Jhelom District. Amritsar Is not, on the whole, a good District for 
sport, although the southern half is well stocked with the Common 
antelope and chiHra (ravine deer); end black-buck stalking is obiajn«^ 
able. Wild pigs are found occasionally in the takhs or fuel plantations. 
Wolves are the only beasts of prey. The fealhefed game comprise 
the black and grey partridge, sand-grouse, pea^fowJ, quail, ortolan, wild 
duck and geese, snipe, crane, ibi^ and curlew. In tbe Beds river the 
mahslr affords excellent fishing; but in the Rivi this fish, although 
numerous, is said to refuse the bait. Such statements must, however, 
be received with hesitation ; as in similar cases which have been in- 
vestigated by experts, the fish are always found to be ready to take 
some particular form of bait, if sufficiently fine tackle be employed. In 
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both TiverB, the large raAii (the fuAi of Bengal) is caught for sale by 
native fishctmen. 

Ifisfory.^AmntsaT contains no noteworthy relics of an early date, 
and the interest of its local annals begins with the rise of the Sikh 
power. The or high priest, Angad, successor to founder 

of their sect, inhabited the village of Khadilr, near the Be^b, in the 
south of this District, where he died in tssa. Amar Dia, third gura^ 
lived at Govindwdl in the same neighbourhood, and vrns succeeded on 
his death in 1574 by his son-in-law Rdm Das, who became the fourth 
spiritual leader of the rising sect, and died in 1581. Kd,m Dds laid 
the foundations of the future city of Amritsar upon a site granted 
by the Emperor Akbnn He also excavated the holy tank from which 
the town derives its name of Amrita Sa^ns^ or Pool of Immortality ; 
and in its midst, on a small island, he began to erect a temple, 
the future centre of Sikh devotion. Aijan, the fifth guru^ son and 
successor of Kdm Dds, completed the sacred building, and lived to 
see the growth of a flourishing town around the holy site. In spite 
of persecution, the sect rapidly increased in numbers and Imi^ort- 
ance; hut Atjati, having become involved in a quarrel with the 
imperial governor of Lahore, died a prisoner at that city in 1606. 
Under his son, Hat Govind, the Sikhs first ofTeted resistance to the 
im|)erial i)Ower. The guru defeated a force sent against him \ but 
was ultimately obliged to leave the Punjab, and died an exile In i6i}4*<^45. 
Gum Oovind, the tenth spiritual chief in succession to Ndnak, organized 
the Sikhs into a religious-military commonwealth ; in which all men 
were equal, and all were soldiers. In 1708, Banda, the chosen friend 
and disciple of Govind, the last of the^r^, returned to Amritsar, and 
preached a religious war against the Muhammadans. Henceforth the 
character of the Sikh resistance entirely changed. Amritsar was the 
centre of a constant struggle, waged with varying fortune by the Sikhs, 
at first against the imperial governors of Lahore, and afterwards against 
Ahmad Shdh Durdni. Time after time, the Musalmins succeeded in 
capturing their capital; but after each defeat the enthusiasm of the 
young faith rose again with unabated vigour. The last great disaster 
of the Sikhs was in 1761, when Ahmad Shdb routed their forces com* 
pletely at the second great historical battle of Pdnfpat, near Delhi, 
and pursued them across the Sutlej (Satlej). On his homeward 
march he destroyed the town of Amritsar, blew up the temple with 
gunpowder, filled in the sacred tank with mud, and defiled the holy 
place by the slaughter of cows. But, true to their faith, the Sikhs rose 
once more as their conqueror withdrew, and this time initiated a final 
struggle, which resulted in the secure establishment of their indepen* 
dence. The desecrated shrine was restored, and Amritsar became for 
a while the capital of the Province. Each of the Sikh Confederacies 
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had Us o«'n quarters in the city. In the division of their territory, the 
)>rcateT part of Amritsar District fell to the chiefs of the Bltangi Con- 
federacy. Gradually, however, Ronjlt Singh, who obtained possession 
of Lahore in 1799, brought the whole surrounding country under bis 
own sway. The Bhangi chieftains succumljed in i8os, and irefore long 
the whole District was included in the dominions of the Lahore prince. 
With the remainder of the Punjab, it came under Ilritish rule after the 
second Sikh war, in 1849. As originally formed, the Amrits.'ir District 
included the Sub-division of Ni(rowif 4 transferred to .Siilkot in 1867 ; 
and other redistributions of territory have also taken place from time to 
time, On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May 1857, great anxiety was 
fcU for the safety of the Govtndgarh fortress, just outside the walls of 
Amritsar. It was garrisoned mainly by native troops of suspected 
regiments, and a few artillerymen were the only Europeans on the spot. 
The city, on the other hand, remained quiet, and the peasantry 
evinced a loyal readiness to aid the local authorities in case of need. 
The danger tvas at length averted by the timely despitch in carriages of 
a company of British mfantry from Mcean Meet (Miin Mir). 

JPop»lath«.—An enumeration of the population in 1S55 returned the 
total number of the inhabitants in the tract now* comjwsing Amritsar 
District at 720,374. The Census of i 368 returned the number at 
832,838, and that of t88i at 893,266 persons. The latter enumeradon 
was effected Over an area of 1574 square mites, and gave the following 
results: — Total population, 893,266; number of yill^es'and'townsi 
1039 ; number of houses, 156,492, of which 121,155 were occupied, 
and 35,337 unoccupied. From these data the following avenges may 
be deduced Persons per square mile, 567 ; villages per senate nrite, 
*66; persons per town or village, 860 ; houses per square mile, 99; 
persons per occupied house, 7*37. Classified accordinglo sex, there were 
—■males, 490,694; females, 402,572; proportion of males, 54*9 per 
cent Classified according to age, there were — under 15 years, males, 
r8i,ii9: females, 144,521: total, 325,640, or 36*45 per cent ;~^bove 
15 years; males, 309,575; females, 258,051: total, 567,626, or 63’SS 
per cent. Aa regards the religiovis distinctions of the people, Mu* 
Kammadans numbered 413,207; Hindus, 262,531; Sikhs, '216,337; 
Christians, 869; Jains, 312 ; and others, to. The; principal tribes of 
the District include 205,434 J^ts (of whom 16,843 irto letiimed aa 
Hindus, 151,107 as Sikhs, and 37,483 as Muhammadans) ; ' 32,495 
Kashmiris, exclusively Muhammadans; 34,753 Bidbmans,^ namely,' 
Hindus 34,120, and Sikhs 633 ; Bdjputs, 27,665, namely, Hindus 1818, 
Sikhs 450, and Muhammadans 25,391 ; Khattris, 31,411, namely, 
Hindus 29,036, and Sikhs 2375 ; and Aroras, 20,613, ^mcly, Hindus 
14,771, and Sikhs 5842. Ifhe Jdts constitute 557 fer cent, of the 
agrtcttUoiM population. The Sikh Jdts in this and the uetghboucing 
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Districts formed the flower of the armies which contested the fields of 
Moodkee (Mudki), Ferozshdh, end Sobrdon with the British troops, and 
ventured again to foce them in a second campaign. They are a peasantry 
of which any country in the world might be proud, admirable as 
soldiers in time of war, and equally admirable in peace for their skill 
and perseverance as agriculturists. The Kashmiris are exclusively 
Muhammadans, and reside in the city of Amritsar, where they cany on 
their manufacture of the famous Amritsar shawlSi Slight in person 
and uncleanly in their habits, they bear a bad reputation for trickery 
and litigiousness. Large numbers of the Brdbmans are engaged in 
agriculture, while others find employment as domestic servants. The 
Khattris and Arotas form the trading classes of the towns and villages. 
Bdjputs are found as agriculturists only in the low-lying lands bordering 
upon the Rdvi and the Beds ; most of them follow miscellaneous occu- 
pations in the city of Amritsar. The other classes of the District are 
made up as follow :—Chiihra, 107,011 (Hindus 102,943, Sikhs 2351, 
and Muhammadans 3415); Jhlnwar, 45i3fio (Hindus 16,336, Sikhs 
5 SS 4 i Muhammadans 23,570); Tarkbdn, 34,984 (Hindus 4101, Sikhs 
21,095, Muhammadans 9788) ; Kumbhar, 29,175 (Hindus 6156, Sikhs 
2429, Muhammadans 20,590); Lohdr, 18,778 (Hindus 1039, Sikhs 
4769, Muhammadans 12,970); Ndi, 14,694 (Hindus 48341 Sikhs 3447, 
Musalmdns 6404) • Kamboh, 13,654 (Hindus 2844, Sikhs 68 14, Muham* 
madans 3996); Chhimba, 13, 379 (Hindus 3273, Sikhs 3956, Muham- 
madans 6150); Mirdsis, 11,046 (all but 90 being Muhammadans); 
Sondr, 8605 (Hindus 5085, Sikhs 2860, Muhammadans 660). The 
exclusively Muhammadan tribes are — Shaikh 8a8o, Sayyid 5003, 
Fathdn 4349, Ardin 44.708, Julaha 41,593, Barwdla 13,180, Bharai 
6157, Changdr 4712, and Gdjar 4168. Classified according to sect, 
the Muhammadans were returned as follows : — Sunnis, 409,092 ; Shids, 
1543 ; Wahdbls, 541 ; Faidizfs, 28 ; and unspecified, 2003. Of the 
total Christian population, 56a were returned as Europeans, 66 as 
Eurasians, and 241 ns natives. By sect, the Christian population con- 
msted of— Church of England, 533 ; Roman Catholics, 175 ; Fiesby- 
terians, 46 ; Baptists, 39 ; others and unspecified, 76. 

The eight most important towns are — Amritsak (151,896), 
JANDIALA (653s), MaJITHA (6053), RAimAS (4498), TaRH TaRAN 
(3310), Vairowal (5409), Sarhau Kalait (5197), and Bunjdala 
(5101), of which the first-named six are municipalities.. Amritsar, the 
administrative head-quarters of the District, is second in size to Delhi 
alone amongst the cities of the Brovince, and inferior to none in 
political importance. It is the sacred city of the Sikhs, and the, centre 
of their religious aspirations. No other town in the District can lay 
)^aim to more than local Importanca Of the. 1039 villages and towns, 
173 ate returned as containing in 1881 jess than aoo inhabitants ; 337 
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from 300 to joo; 304 from 50010 1000; 175 from rooo to 2000; 27 
from 2000 to 300oj 18 from 3000 to 5000; 5 from 5000 to to, 000; 
and I of over 50,000. The principal fairs are the Dlwili held at 
Amritsar in Novcmbcri and the BdisdVhi in April. They are primarily 
of a religious character ; but of late years horse and cattle fairs have 
been held at the same time, at which large transactions take place, 
and prizes are given by Governiuenb The chief other religious gather- 
ings are two large fairs held at Tam Tdian in March and August; one 
in November at Rdmiirth, a place of Hindu pilgrimage 8 miles north- 
west of Amritsar city ; at Govindwdl, Dera Ndnak, Khadiir, and other 
Sikh shrines. As regards occupation, the Census Report of 1881 divides 
the adult male population Into the following seven classes:— (1) Pro- 
fessional, including civil, military, and the learned profession^ 16,568 j 
(2) domestic service, 29,069; (3) commercial, including merchants, 
traders, and carriers, 5807; (4) agricultural and p.'istoral, 124,728; (5) 
industrial, including manufacturers, artisans, etc., 93,008; (6) indclinite 
and non-productive, 22,476 ; (7) occupations not specified, 37,919. 

/fjrvWArnr.— Only a small proportion of the soil is unfit for 
tillage, and a considerable area receives irrigat ion from the Bdri Doib 
Canal, which draws its supplies from the Rdvi in Gurddspur District. 
Amritsar is traversed both by the main canal and by a branch which 
passes westwards towards LahoK. Zn a great part of tho District, wells 
are also in use for irrigation, either independently or as supplementary 
to the canola Cultivation has been largely extended tflste years 
under the security of British rula In 1851 there were 149,483 acres 
of irrigated land, and a total of 596,748 acres under cultivation ; in 
1 864 the.irrigated area had risen to 179,914 acres, and the total extent 
of cultivation to 633,080 ocies; in 1880-81 the irrigated area had further 
increased to 342,903 acres, and the total extent of cultivation to 766,773 
acrea Area irrigated from Government canals, 97,356 acres ; by 
private irri^tion, 145,647 acr^s. A large proportion of the tillage 
is thus protected against drought by artificial meana The staple 
products of the raiJ, or spring harvest ore wheat, barley, and gram. 
Mustard, flax, lentils, safflower, and lucerne grass for fodder are Also 
cultivated, together with small quantities of poppy and tobarm . For 
the iAaH/, or autumn harvest, rice, Indian corn, /Air, pulses, cotton,' 
and sugar-cane are the all-important crops. The grain, is principally 
grown, for home consumption, while sugar and cotton form the Staples' 
of the export trade. In t 38 o- 8 i the acreage of the principal crops 
wasietomed as follows ^—Wheah >97*033 acms; rice, > 4*7471 mgiat 
or Indian corn, 52,499; /lAfr or great milled 52,501; ^rley, 41,578; 
other cereals, 13,045 ; gram, 100,061 ; other pulses, such as mo/A, 
mafarf mdsh, mtfug, masiir, 30,390; poppy, 560; tobacco, 1966; 
chillies,' S91 ; coriander seed, 37} oil'^eeds, 95951 'Cotton, 16,347; 
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hemp, 1407; vegetables, 141369; sugar-cane, 33,085 acres. Wheat 
and barley for the spring harvest are ordinarily sown in September or 
October, and reaped in Alarch or April, For gram, the seasons both 
of sowing and reaping are a little earlier. The preparation for the 
autumn harvest is begun with the commenceincnt of the rainy season, 
and sowing ought to be completed before the middle of August. The 
average out-turn of the principal crops per acre was returned as follows 
in 18S0-81 : — Wheat, 738 lbs. ; rice, 960 lbs. ; inferior grains, 480 lbs. ; 
gram, 530 lbs.; oil-seeds, 320 lbs. ; fibres, 380 lbs. The estimated available 
agricultural stock in the District is shown as under : — Cows and bullocks, 
174,056; horses, Z445; ponies, 1475$ donkeys, 6098 ; sheep and goats, 
47»3r4 ; pigs, 50 ; camels, 3x1 ; carts, 1S75; ploughs, 56,1 29. The soil is 
the property of village communities, held subject to the payment of a 
land tax to the State. Out of 1077 villages, in 1873-74, only 59 retained 
the whole of thcit land in common j amongst the xcmamder, the division 
of land in. accordance with the shares of the co-parecners has been 
carried out with greater or less completeness. Villages in which no 
undivided common land remains arc exceptional The whole village 
is in any case responsible to the Government for the land tax assessed 
upon it The number of sharers in 1873-74 was returned at 87,804, 
and the gross area at i,3r4,7T6 acres; allowing for each proprietor, 
including land let to tenants, an average holding of 13*8 acres. The 
tenants of the District in the same year were thus classified : Occupancy 
tenants, 15,4x1 ; average holding, 5 acres: tenants holding condition** 
ally, 1x86; average holding, 3 acres: tcnants-at-will, 32,447; average 
holding, 4 acres. Most of the occupancy tenants pay rent in the form 
of a percentage upon the land tax falling to their holdings. With this 
exception, rent is taken almost universally in kind, Tlie estimated 
agricultural population is returned at 368,502, or 41*3 per cent, of the 
District population, of whom 114,728 are males above 15 years of age. 
Average area of cultivated and cultivable land, 2*4 acres per bead of the 
agricultural population. These figures, however, include only agiicub 
turists pure and simple, and are exclusive of the considerable number 
who combine agriculture with other occupations, and also of those who 
depend indirectly in great measure for their livelihood on agriculture. 
Of the total area of 1574 square miles, 1225 arc assessed for Govern* 
ment revenue, of which 9S3 square miles are cultivated, 128 cultivable, 
the remainder being uncultivable waste. Amount of Government 
land revenue, including local rates and cesses on the land, 00,034, 
or 3s. per acre of cultivated land ; estimated amount of rent actually paid 
by the cultivators, £2^6yZ^o^ or an average of 6s, fid. per cultivated acre. 
Cash wages in 1880 ruled as foUow*s ; — ^Unskilled labourers, from 3! d. to 
4|d. per diem ; skilled labourers, from 9d. to is. per diem. Agricultural 
labourers are paid in kind at the rate of 2^ lbs. of grain per diem ; but 
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when reaping they receive a measure {bMri^ containing 32 lbs. of 
grain ; and when hushing, 5 per cent of the produce. 7’hese landless 
day-labourera foriu about five pet cent, of the District population, and 
when not engaged in field labour, earn their livelihood by handicrafts, 
chiefly basketmnking. The following were the prices current per 
cwt of food-grains and principal products in iSSo-St : — ^^Vheat (best), 
65. gld. per cwt j flour (best), 7s* 44 ; barley, 4s. 8d.; best gram, 
5s. 8d. j Indian com, 5s. id- ; /»dr, 5s. td. ; Bajra^ 6s- 3d. ; best rice, 
Ss. lid.; cotton, 4s. 9d.; sugar (refined), ^^2, 4s. pd.; tobacca, 
las. 9d. jier cwt. 

Natural Calamities. — ^The north and west of the District are com- 
paratively secure from drought, through the abundant facilities for 
irrigation which exist in that tract ; but in the south-eastern pa^-gfinds^ 
which are higher and more sandy, there must always be risk from the 
abnormally dry seasons. In 1861, and again in 1S69, the failure of the 
rains rendered necessary the opening of relief works. On both occa* 
sions the high price of food caused great distress in the city of Ainaitsar, 
to which the indigent peasantry from the neighbouring Districts were 
attracted in thousands by its reputed wealth- The District os a whole 
did not suffer materially from the scarcity, and the peasants of the 
irrigated i^iortions secured large profits from their crops. On January 
the 1st, 1870, wheat was sold at 9^ sets per rupee, or its 9|d per 
cwt ; gram, at Z3| sers per rupee, or 8s. 2d- per cwt. ; and Indian com, 
at 17I sert per rupee, or 6s- 4d- per ewt- 

Commera aad Trade^ He. — As a commercial centre, Amritsar takes 
precedence of eveiy toivn in the Punjab, with the exception of Delhi. 
Its imports are estimated at an average value of 300,000, and ils 
exports at ;£'i,soo,ooo. Pokhdra, Kdbul, and Kashmir to the west and 
north, and Rijputdna on the south, supply its markets with their produce/ 
and hugely depend upon it for the purchase of tbeir Indian and 
European n^ares. It is also the great emporium for the home traffic of 
the Punjab proper^ gathering local products of every kind for ekportatioRi 
anri supplying half the merchants of the Province with English pieces 
goods or other imports from Calcutta and Sombay. The principal 
items of the Indian trade are graini sugar, oil-seeds, snlti tobacco, tea, 
cotton, silk, wool, metals, and leather. The spheiaWh df the city is the 
manufacture of shawls from the fine woollen undergrowth of the goats 
found on the high plateau of Tibet {See Amritsar City.) Important 
horse and cattle fairs are held on the chief festiyalsL The local trade 
centres so entirely within the city, that the smaller towns are thrown 
completely into the shade. Jandidla, Kdmdds, Majftha, Tam Tdran, 
and Vairowdl are, however, local marts of some importance- The Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway, traverses the heart of the District, with 
stations at Wazfr Bhola, Jandidia, Amritsar, Kbdsa, and At^rl. There. 
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are two good metalled roads; the Grand Trunk line, which enters the 
District from Jullundur by a feny across the Sutlej (Satlej)^ and passes 
on to Lahore, through Amritsar; and the road from Amritsar to 
Fathdnkot, in Gnrddspur, at the foot of the Himalayas, The total 
mileage of communications in 1881 was thus returned ; Railways, 61 
miles; metalled roads, 76 miles; unmetalled roads, a88 miles; navi- 
gable rivers, 41 miles. There is a Government line of telegraph 1 ^ the 
side of the Grand Trunk road, with a station at Amritsar. The railway 
line of telegraph is also open to the public. There are five vernacular 
printing-presses in Amritsar, and one missionary newspaper. 

Adminisimtha. — ^I'he revenue derived from the District in 1875-76 
was ;^io7,ig6, of which the land tax contributed ;^83,9ai, or 
nearly fonr-fifths. The land tax was summarily assessed in 1849-50 at 
^6,197, but reductions were afterwards found necessary, and granted 
accordingly. Inx88o-8i, while the total revenue derived from the District 
had increased to ;^ia7,862, the amount contributed by the land tax 
had fallen to ;^79,359. The administration is carried on by 13 tavil 
and Kvenue oflilcurs, who exercise both judicial and magisterial powers. 
The staff usually includes 3 covenanted civilians. In 18S0-81, there 
were 15 civil and revenue judges, and 14 magisterial officers at work in 
the Distxict. In the same year, the regular District police numbered 
412 men, besides a municipal police of 496, and 5 cantonment police. 
There is also a body of village watchmen {fhatiktdift), whose number, 
however, is not on record. The District jail at Amritsar contained in 
1880 a total number of 3950 prisoners of all classes ; daily average 
prison population, 431, of whom 19 were females. Education has made 
great progress in this District. In 1880-81 the returns show 134 
schools supported or aided by the State, having a total roll of 7147 
pupOs. A normal school for teachers was established here in 1S65 
by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, and nearly 300 men 
have been trained in the institution. There is also a model school 
capable of receiving 100 boys. There is no complete official record 
of the number of private and unaided schools; but the indigenous 
schools (unaided) number at least 356 with 3719 pupils. The Census 
report of 3881 returned a total of 8656 boys as under instraction, 
and 24,869 other males as able to read and write. The principal 
educational establishments are a female normal school, the higher 
and middle deportments of the District school, and the various 
mission schools in receipt of grants-in-aid. Female Instruction has 
received considerable attention in Amritsar, 1330 of the scholars in 
x88o being girls. The Census, however, only returned 450 girls as 
under instruction. For administrative purposes the District is divided 
into 3 taMIs, namely, Amritsak, AyNAU, and Tarn Tarah, and 33 
pttt^ands, ' The aggregate revenue of the six municipal towns amounted. 
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in 1880-81, to ^32,607; while then united expenditure readied a 
total of ;£33,O30 u 

Sattilaty Ajfiuis . — ^The dimate of Amritsar is considered more teni» 
perate in the summer months than that of many other places in the 
Punjab ; and this fact is doubtless duo to the comparative proximity 
of the hills, joined with the general extenmon of tillage and irrigation. 
During the winter months the atmosphere Is pleasant and healthy, 
and frosts are frequent The annual average rainfall for the »x years 
ending 1880 amounted to a6‘3Z inches. In 1S80, the rainfall was 
considerably below the average, and only 19*1 inches fell, distributed 
as follows : — ^January to May, 1*9 inch; June to September, t6'4inches; 
October to December, o‘8 inch. The mean temperature in the shade 
in May 1880 was pi'i* Fahr.; in July, 85*2*; in December, 55*6*. 
The highest reading in 1881 was 113* in May; and the minimum 
36'S* in December. The total number of deaths officially recotded 
in the District during 1880 was 23,914, being at the rate of 2678 per 
thousand of the population. No less than 14,621, or more than one> 
half of the registered deaths, ore due to fevers. Amritsar District 
contains a dvil hospital, with tw'o branch dispensaries, and a midwifery 
school in Amritsar city; and dispensaries at Tarn Tdtan, Ajnila, 
Majitha, and Atdri, which afforded medical assistance in 1880 to 71,147 
patients. At Tarn Tdren there is a leper asylum, the largest in the 
Punjab, with a total of 353 innmtes in 1880, [For fmtber detail^ see 
the Amritsar Disirict GastiUtr, by D. J. H. Ibbetson, Esq., C .& } tbe 
Punjab Census Report for i88r ; the Punjab PinvincM Administiation 
Reports, 1881 to 1683 ; the ^port on the Revised Setdement of 
Sialkot District in the i^ritsacDivisioii, by E. A. Psinsepi-Esq., CS., 
1863.3 ■ 

iGorltBar.— of Amritsar District, Punjab; situated in the 
middle of the B 4 ri Doib plain, between 31* 38' 15' and 31® 51' n, lat., 
and between 74* 44' 30' and 75* 26' 15* e. long., and deriving iu 
name from the dty of Amritsar, which lies within Its Ixiunderies. Area, 
55osquare miles; population (1881)430,418; namely, Muhammadans, 
191,830; Hindus, t49,379; Sikhs, 88,125; and ChrMans and'otben, 
1184. Amritsar ioAsU comprbes the following nine fiscal divisions 
{tdliikas or parpiads) — ^Jand idla, Sathidla, Bunddla, Mahtdbkot, MattimO, 
Chamnda, Majitha, Amritsar, and GilwtUi. The ^ministiative staff ' 
consists of the Commissioner of the IHvIsion, theDeputy^Commissioner 
of the District, Judicial Assistant four Assistant Commiasioneia, one 
talidlddr, three munsifs^ and one honotaiy Magistrate. These ofilceis 
preside oyer twelve civil and nine criminal courts, with five police 
stations, 573 regular police, and 414 village watchmen. The land 
revenue of the iahsU is 39,37 7. 

AmxltBar, — City in Amritsar District, Punjab, and the faead-quarters - 
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oi the Division ; situated 33 miles cast of Lahore cityi in a depmssion 
of the Bdri DojCb, midway between the Beds and Rdvi rivers. Lat 
3 1"* 37' 15" N., long. 74“ ss' E. Population (i88r) 1511896. Next to Delhi, 
Amritsar is the wealthiest and most populous dty of the Punjab, and the 
religious capital of the Sikhs. The city was founded in 1574 by Guru- 
Rdm Dds, the apostle of the Sikhs, upon a site granted by the Emperor 
Akbar, around a sacred tank, from which the city takes its name. A 
temple was erected In the centre of the tAlnkt and Amritsar (literally 
*The Pool of Immortality^} became the capital of the rising sect. 
Another account mentions that an ancient city, Chak, formed the 
nucleus of the Sikh saints^ capital. Ahmad Shdh destroyed the town 
in 1767, blew up the temple, and defiled the shrines with bullocks' 
blood. After his retirement in the succeeding year, the Sikh com- 
munity assumed political mdepcndence, and Amrimr was divided 
between the various chiefs, each of whom possessed a separate word as 
his private estate. The city gradually passed, however, into the power 
of the Bhangf Confederacy, who retained the supremacy until zSoa. 
In that year Ranjit Singh seized Amritsar, and incorporated it with his 
dominions. The Mahdrdjd spent large sums of money upon the great 
shdnc, and roofed it with sheets of copper gilt, whence the building 
derives its popular name of the Golden Temple. He also erected the 
fortress of Govindgarh, to the north-west of the city, nominally for the 
protection of the pilgrims, but in reality to overawe their tumultuous 
assemblages. Fart of the massive wall with which he surrounded 
Amritsar still remains, but the greater portion has been demolished 
since the British occupation. The present city is handsome and well* 
built, its oldest portions dating back only to the year 1762, while the 
greater part is of vtjy recent erection. Neor the centre lies the sacred 
tank, from whose midst rises the Darbdr Sdhib, or great temple of the 
Sikh.fhith, the focus of the believer’s aspirations. It stands upon a 
rectangular platform, connected with the land by a marble causeway, 
and consists of a square block surmounted by a gilded dome. Many 
of the inlaid decorations had been carried off by the Sikh marauders 
from the tomb of Jahingfr and other Muhammadan monuments. The 
service at the Golden Temple consists of the reading of the Granth, or 
sacred book of the Sikhs, with hymns and n musical accompaniment 
It IS of an impressive chameter, and daily attracts throngs of the faithful 
The city contains several minor tanks and temples, besides a lofty column, 
known as the B^ba Atnl, built over the tomb of a son of G^uru Har 
Govind. A short distance north-west of the modern wall stands the 
fort of Govindgarh, built by Ranjit Singh in 1809, and now garrisoned 
by a company of British iniantiy with a battery of artillery. Iforth of 
the city are the civil lines, and beyond them the military cantonment, 
occupied by two companies of native infantry. The Sind, Punjab, and 
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Delhi Railway haa a handsome station half a mile north of the city. 
The chief public buildings are the court-houses and treasury, the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches post-office, telegraph office, 
police station, jail, hospital, and Government school-house, and the 
Municipal Ton'n Hall. Two great religious fairs are held in Amritsar 
during the months of Hoveinber and April Besides its political 
importance os the sacred dty of the Sileb faith, Amritsar forms the 
head-quarters of several heterodox or fanatical sects. 

Amritsar is the most flourishing commercial city of the Punjab, and 
it has become the great ailnpdt and starting-place for the trans-Himfl- 
layan traffic The value of the imports into Amritsar in iSyp-So 
amounted to 423, 337, and in i89o-8i lo ;£ 3 ,tS 3 i 438 i exports in 
,1879-80, ^^933,765, and In 1880-81, ;£'t, 303,098. Total trade in 
1S79-80, 356,102 ; in 18S0-S1, /i 4 , 4 $ 6 ,S 36 , Thegreat increase of 

imports was in wheat, gram, rice, salt, and refined sugar; and of exjiorts, 
in wheats hides, and skins, Trade is carried on with liokhdra, 
Kdbul, and Kashmit on the north, and with Calcutta, Bombay, and 
the other Indian seats of commerce southward. There is, hovrever, 
some probability that, since the opening of the railway to Peshdwai 
.in 1883, the Central Asian traders may begin to deal directly with 
Bombay and Calcutta. The principal imports are grain, pulses, sugar, 
oil, salt, tobacco, cotton, English piece-good^ Kashmir shawls, silk, 
glass, earthenware, hardware, tea, and dye-stuffs. The exports are 
chiefly the same articles; passed through in transit;- together with the 
manufactures of the tovra, which consi^ mainly of woollen fabries atid 
silk& Thq sfieHuRfi of the city is the manisfocture of shawls firotu the fine 
undeigrowth of the goats on the plateau of Tibet The pattern 

of the best shawls is produced on the loom ; the common kinds are 
woven of a single ground shade, and afterwards embroidered in colours. 
The looms employed number ateut 4000. The workers are Kashmfrfs, 
whose first settlement took place about the year 1803. Besides the 
shawls of home manufacture, Amritsar forms the chief mart for the 
genuine fabrics of Kashmir. Several European firms have agents iit 
the city to make their purchases; and the total annual value of shawls 
exported to Europe is stated at ;£20o,oo(>, of which the looil manufac- 
ture contributes j^8o,ooa I take these statements from officiol sources; 
but I have been informed that, owing to the decreased demand in 
Europe for Kashmir shawls, this branch of trade In, Amritsar is 
declining. A full-sized shawl of the best quality will fetch from ^£46 
to ;f5o on the spot; smaller sizes range in price from to ;^3o, 
The mahufacture, which requires the utmost skill in manipublion, is 
learned by the workmen from their earliest childhood. The Amritsar 
fabric, however, is inferior to that of Kashmir, owing among other 
causes to the adultenirion of the wool, which practice is never allowed 
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in Kashmir. The other principal items of manufacture are wooUen 
clothi silk goods, and gold thread embroidery, Important horse and 
cattle fairs are held on the two great religious festivals. 

The city is steadily increasing in population. In 1868 the inliabit* 
ants were returned at 13518x3; while at the time of the Census of 
18S1 they had risen to 151,896, made up of 75,891 Muhammadans, 
6r,d74 Hindus, 13,876 Sikhs, 9 Jains, and 846 ‘others,* mainly 
Christians. Moles, 86,714; females, 65,182. The city contains 26,346 
occupied houses; average persons per inhabited house, 577. 

The site of Amritsar is very flat, and its drainage dilflcuU to effect 
Tile water supply is obtained from wells, in which impurities commonly 
occur. Hence Amritsar suffers much from any epidemic which visits 
the Punjab ; and cholera, fever, diarrhoea, and dysentery are very preva^- 
lent. An extensive scheme of drainage is now {1883), however, in course 
of construction, and other sanitary and conservancy measures are being 
carried out with a view to raising the standard of health of the city. 
The civic administration of Amritsar is conducted by a municipality of 
the first class. Municipal income in i 88 o- 8 it ^30,544; expenditure, 

Amroha. — TahsH of Moraddbid District, North-Western Provinces ; 
consisting of a level plain traversed by the Ban, Kurdla, and Ganguru 
streams, and bounded on the east by the Rdmgangi river. The Sot (or 
Yat-i-Wafaddr) flows southward for a few miles from its source in a 
swamp near Amroha town. Area, 383 square miles, of which 264 are 
under cultivation; number of villages, 498 ; land revenue, ;£x3,3oo; 
total revenue, ;^i4,202; rental paid by cultivators, The 

fossil contains one civil and one criminal court, with tu'o police 
stations (fMnds)* The regular and municipal police number 64 ; and 
the village police {cAauiiddrs)^ 47 a men* 

Amrdhft.— Ancient town and municipality in Moradibid District, 
NorthAVestem Prorinces; 23 miles north-west of Moraddbid, by road ; 
frequently mentioned by the Musalmdn historians. Lat. 28* 54' 40"^ N., 
long. 78'' 31' 5"” E«; population (iS8r) 36,145, comprising 10,644 
Hindus, 25,377 Muhammadans, 97 Jaias, 20 Christians, and 7 ‘others.* 
Area of town site, 397 acres. Contains a tank, and tomb of Shaikh 
Saddu. The affairs of the town are managed by a committee of 9 
members, 3 of whom are officials, and 6 elected ; municipal income in 
xSSo-Si, ;^I462, of which ;i^r4i6 was derived from octroi; expendi- 
ture, ^£1460; average incidence of taxation, g^d. per head of popu^ 
lation. 

AmslxL — JPafganA in Taizdbdd (Fymbad) District, Oudh; bounded 
on the north by the river Sarju or Gogra, on the east by Tdnda pargattS^ 
on the south by the Madha river, and on the west by Heweli Oudh, 
and Fachbimrdth patgwtds. The aboriginal Bhars have left many ruins 
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in this parsunA: they themselves have disappeared. The ancient 
Hindu clans still represented in the parganh arc the Banrir and 
Raiktfdr KshattriyaSj who came to the country about 300 } ears ago. 
The former were at one time powerfuli but their villages have within 
the last thirty years passed into the hands of others. Of the 180 
villages comprising the par^nh^ 79 are included in the estate held by 
the late Mahdrdjd Mdn Singhs a Brdhman; the Gargbansfs hold ^4; 
Musalmdns, si, etc. These estates were all formed in the present 
century. To the old landed families of Barwdrs and Raikwars only 
6 villages remain of their ancient estates. The tillage is very good. 
Irrigation is largely resorted to. Areai 99 square miles, of which 63 
square miles ore cultivated and 14 square miles cultivable but not 
under tillage. Population in 1881 ; Hindus, 53,878 ; Muhammadans, 
5471 j others, 29 : total, 59,378. Tlie Brdhmans are the most numerous 
section of the population; and, next to them, the Kshattriyas of 
Kdjputs. Markets are held in 10 villages. Ihc Oudh and Rohil- 
khaod Railway runs through the pargani, 

Antfiln. — ^Town in Faizdbdd District, Oudh, and head>quarters of 
Amsin pargana^ Population (i88z) 1308, consisting of 901 Hindus 
and 407 Muhammadans; houses, 496. 

Amura BhaurUri {Amwa 'A village in Champdian 

District, Bengal. Lat 26* 47' n., long. 84* 19' z. 

Amuni&tb, — Cave in Kashmir State, PunJab.~iSiiu Amarnath. 

AmwA. — Collection of villages in Gorakhpur District, North-^WeStein 
Provinces, 68 miles from Gorakhpur town* Lat a6” 51' long^ 
84* z6' 15^ E. The population consists chiefly of agricultuiists be- 
longing to low Hindu castes. The But{ Gandak, on whose bank Amwd , 
formerly stood, has now changed its course and flows some miles tp'ihe 
east; but the alluvia] (met between the village and the river is still 
subject to occasional fertilising floods. 

An, or Aeng. — River in Kyuuk-pyti (Kyouk-hpyoo) Dislrictj 
Amkan Division, British Burma; rises in the Arakan Yoma MowibuDSi 
and flows by a south-westerly course into Combermere Bay. Navigsblc 
by large boats 45 miles from its mouth during spring tides. 

An, or Aeng.-^Township in Kyauk*pyii (Kyouk-hpyoo) Distiicti 
British Bitmna. Area, 2883 square miles; population (x88i) 20,658. 
It consists of A hilly and densely-wooded country, entirely occupying 
the eastern portion of Kyauk-pyd north of the Maf (Maee) river, and 
bounded by the Arakan Yoma mountains. The chief rivets are the 
An and the Maf (Maee). Large quantities of rice, tobacco, and 
sesamum are raised for exportation in .the nver valleys near the sea- 
coast, From Upper Burma, vsA the An Pass, are imported ponies, tea, 
coarse sugar, lacquered ware, and other articles. Gross revenue ( cS8x) 
;;^295 o. Area under cultivation (1881-89)1 rice, 10,627 acres ; and 
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tnisceUancoui^i 296 acres;— agricultural slock: homed cattle, 4369; pigs, 
2630; ploughs, 1094; and boats, 7S1. Before 1826, An formed a 
Burmese Governorsliip; after our conquest it was united with Sando- 
way, and in 1833 was crcctetl into a separate District, with portions of 
the present Kyauk^pyii and Akyab Districts joined to it In 183S, the 
head-quarters were removed from An to K.yauk-pyd, and 11 circles 
ivere added to it from Ramri (Ramree) District. In 1852, Ramri and 
An were united into Kyauk-pyd District 

An, or Aeng.— Town and head-quarters oi An township, Kyauk^pyd 
(Kyouk-hpyoo) District, British Burma; situated in lat 19* 49' 30" N., 
and long. 94° 4' 45" e., on the river An, 45 miles from its mouth. An 
important seat of transit trade between the Arakan coast and Indepen* 
dent Burma ; it forms, indeed, the starting-placc for the great trade 
route over the Yoma mountains to Ava* The pass rises from 147 feet 
to 451 7 feet above the sea level. The descent is steepest on its eastern 
side, the gradients averaging 472 feet per mile. The stockade at the 
summit of the pass was captured from the Burmese by a British 
detachment in 1853. Population of An town (18S1) 149a, chiefly 
engaged in commerce; houses, 40 r, 

AnagrmdL — ^The capital oftheNarapathi dynasty of Southern India 
in the 14th centuij’.— V ijayanagar. 

Andrhadgoxh.— Town in Andhadgarh faAsIl, Fatidia State, Punjab. 
Population (1881) 5449, n.amely, Hindus, 2136; Sikhs, X949; Jains, 
27; Muhammadans, 1337* Number of houses, xo6o; average inmates 
per house, S'i4. 

Anaixnndi {AnamAdS)^ — A plateau in the upper ranges of thd 
Anamalai Hills, in Travuncore State and Coimbatore District, Madras 
Pie&idewcy, averaging 7000 feel above the level of the sea, aivd 
enjoying a climate similar to that of Utakamand (Ootacamund). The 
plateau is uninhabited, except for occasional virits from ibex-hunteis or 
the wild hill tribe of Putiydra. This jungle tribe sell to the people of 
the plains great quantities of honey, which they obtain at a learful 
risk, by sudnging themselves at night (when alone can the formidable 
rock bees be approached) by long chains of rattan rings over the 
precipices, to the face of which the honeycombs arc attached. Between 
Anaimiidi and the next plateau lies an extenrive grassy plain watered 
by several streams. 

Ansdidpalle {Anakapilli )* — ^Estate in Vizagapatam District, AFadras 
Presidency. Originally only tributary to the Vizianigram Rdjds, it 
passed entirely into the hands of the family by purchase at auction in 
i3o 2| subject to a tribute {peshkash) to Government of ^£*2997 per 
annum, and was resold by the Rdjd to Code Jaggappa. It consists of 
16 villages and 17 hamlets, and comprises some of the richest land in the 
District Annual rent value, with 6ve other attached estate^ ;£x 7,609, 
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Anakip&lle*— ^M'ln Vizagapatam District^ Madras Presidency. 
Area, 313 square ini\es. CcmlamB 145 towns and vdbgesj and 154 
hamlets^ all zaminddrl (belonging to private e 5 tate-holders)t with 27,929 
occufiied houses and 1311637 inhabitants. Classified according to 
religioPi there were in iSSi^Hindus, 130,067 ; Muhammadans^ 1367 ; 
and Christians, 3. Government land revenue, ns apart from zaminddri^ 
^127. One criminal court. In civil matters, it is within the juris- 
diction of the vtnnstfs court at Itayavaram. Chief town, Akakapalle. 

AnOrkdipaJle Town in Anakdpalle tdluk in Vizaga- 

patom District, Madras Presidency, Lat. 17* 41' 20' n., long. 83* 3' & 
Situated on the Sdrddanadi river and the great trunk road, 20 
miles south-west of Vizagapatam ; also connected by road with PiidU 
madaka, which serves as its port. A rising town of recent growth, and 
an agricultural centre, with an export trade in molasses and a little 
cotton, Popuiation (iSSi) 13,341 5 nameVy, 13,197 Hindus and 144 
Muhammadans 5 number of houses, 3810. The municipal revenue in 
1 880-8 1 amounted to ;^9iS. Birth-rate 29*6 per 1000, and death-rate 
18*9 per 1000 of population included within municipal limits. Most 
of the surrounding country belongs to the RdJA orViziondgram. There 
was a political disturbance here, speedily quelled, in 1832, Being the 
head quarters {knsbS) of the it possesses the usual subordinate 
courts, jail, dispensaiy, and school. In population, Anakdpalle ranks 
fourth among the towns of the District, 

[AnnamaUy^ literally * Elephant Mountains range ' 
of hills and table-lands in Coimbatore District and Trstvaticore State, 
Madras ‘Presidency. Lat.< ic* 13' 43'' to 10^ 31' 30'" it.; 'Jong, 76“ 
5a' 30' to 77* 23' £, They form a portion of the great Western Ghdis, 
and cventusdly merge into the Travancore HiUs* A aub-ruomone atrip 
(Arnfi), oveigrown (except on the side of Coimbatore District) with 
dense Jungle, and dangerous from its malarious exhalations, belts their 
base ; but the higher lands have been described in terms of admiration 
for their perennial streams, splendid timber, and excellent building 
stone. The soil supports a flora of extraordinary variety and beau^ j 
while the climate equals in salubrity that of any sanitanum, and in 
suitability for colTee cultivation, etc., any plantation of Southern India, 
The scenery is said to be. at once grand aod lovely. Thm plateaux 
therefore seem, if their natural advantages have not been exaggerated, 
to fulfil in a singular degree all the requirements of a site for European 
colonisation. Difficulty of access, want of labour, the fever-tract that 
encirclea them, and the unhealthincss of tho lower range, have, 
however, to be contended with* The KUU are divided into two rang^ 
— the higher and the lower, The higher, varies in height from 6000 to 
8000 feet, and consists for the most part of open gra^ hills and 
valleys, flUed with a forest growth similar to that of the Nflgiria . It 







contains Michael’s valley, named after Captain Michael, who may he 
said to have discovered the range in 1851 ; and the Tanakka table-land. 
The lower range averages a height of aooo feet, and is densely wooded 
with valuable limber. The Government forest, which for many years 
sappliod the Bombay dockyards with teak, lies at the extreme west of this 
range. It includes not only the reserved forest within the Coimbatore 
limits, which is the sole prop^y of Government, but also an extent 
of forest within Malabdr District, leased for 99 years from the 
proprietor, the Kambiirl ofKoling^, on a stump fee for all timber 
felled. The estimated extent of this forest is 80 square miles. The 
teak trees are feiled on the plateau about 3000 feet above sea level, and 
the logs are dragged by trained elephants to timber slides, by which 
they are slipped down to the plain. Some logs are floated by river to 
Ponini, others are carted to Potontir junction or Coimbatore, on the 
Madras Railway, and others are brought and sold at the depdt in 
Anamalai town. The saw is very little used in this forest j the work is 
done by skilled Malaydlam axe men from Palghdt. Since the 
abolition of the Bombay dockyard, the receipts from this forest have 
seriously fallen off, and the Burma teak com])etes with the Anamalai 
timber in the market. The teak in the forest had been overworked, 
and some years must elapse before it can recover. The chief streams 
of these hills are the Khdndali, Torakadavu, and Ronalir. The tu o 
latter meet at the foot of Pal Malai, where the joint stream poors over 
a predpice 300 feet high, and (under the name of the Torakadavu) 
rushes down densely-wooded gorges to the lowlands, where it joins 
the Potiui. The chief peaks are Anamiidi, 8850 feet, the highest 
in Southern India; Tangachi, 8147 ; Kathu Malai, 8400; Kumdrikal, 
8x00 ; and Karrinkola, 848a Five others average a height of 7200 
feet. The range of the thermometer throughout the year is not known ; 
but in December it has been as low as 30* P., and from February to 
May 1874 the minimum recorded was 45*, the maximum Sd”, Geo- 
logically, the Anamalai range resembles the Nllgiri^ being gneiss of the 
metamorphic formation, freely vmned with felspar and quartz, and 
interspersed with reddish poiphyrite. The abundance of teak, vengi 
(Fterocarpus marsupium), biackwood (Dalbergpa latifolia), and bamboos, 
make the flora of great commercial value. Several new species of 
plants have been found. Elephants, bison, sdtnbhar, and ibex axe still 
numerous. 

The hills ate virtually uninhabited. On the northern and western 
sides are found small scattered colonies of Kaders ('lords of the hills ’) 
and Malassers. Over a wider range, members of the Puliydr and 
Matavdr tribes are met with. The Kaders will perform no menial 
labour, but make excellent guides and assistants to sportsmen. They 
ore described ‘as a truthful and obliging people, exercising some 
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influence over the other forest folk. They are of small stature, and in 
feature slightly resemble the African ; but their type is that of other 
aboriginal hill tribes, and is more nearly allied to the Australian than to 
that of the negro. They file the front teeth of the upper jaw as a 
marriage ceremony. The Malassers are more amenable to civilisation, 
and occasionally take to cultivation and adopt settled habits. The 
Fuliydrs are a mid-looking race, who number in ali about 200, living in 
live viilages among the lower plateaux Their religion is a demon- 
worship, their marriage system morugamous, and dieit food anything. 
They are the only natives avmlable for carrying loads. The Matavdrs 
form a very small clan, distinguished for their timidity and nomadic 
habits.' They have 00 fixed habitation^ but wander over the mountains 
with their cattle, erecting temporary huts, and seldom remaining more 
than a year at one place. They worship the idols of the FuUydrs. All 
these hill tribes ate keen hunters, and eke out a subsistence by gathering 
wild forest produce, gums, stick-lac^ turmeric, cardamoms, honey, and 
wax, which they sell or batter to the lowlanders, to whom they are 
generally in debt Coflee.platuing has already been commenced, and 
on the western side of the Torakadavu valley, three estates have been 
opened out They have as yet been free from both leaf disease and the 
‘ borer.* Land on the Anamalais is sold under the ordinary waste-land 
rules, at an upset price of los. per acre, /Arr the cost of demarcation, 
the purchaser guarantedng to bring the lands under cultivation within 
a certam period. Although at present uninhabited, tlm upper plateaux 
disclose traces of a population in pre-histbric times, in humerous dpTmau, 
or Cyclopean monuments, similar to those .found on the Nllgitts .and 
Shevsunys, and in. the plains of Coimbatore, Salem, ahd M'alal^r. 

AiMsimiTai. — ^Town in Coimbatore District, Madras Fiestdeut^. Lat. 
10* 35' K., long. 76* 59' 30' X Situated on the Aliydr river, 33 miles 
south-east of Faigbit, and xo miles from the lower spurs of the Anamalai 
range. Population (i88t) 55781 namely, Hindus, 4853; Muham- 
madans, 733; Christians, 3; numl^ of occupied houses, 1239. ^itice 
is largely cultivated, but the principal crop is a dry one-^^isluAnw 
(Sorghum). A large tract of forest land has been gradually clea^ away 
towards the south, to make room for the augmented cultivation requited. ' 
An important Government dep&c for the timber felled in (he neiglt- 
bouring plateau has long been established here, a good cart-road 
connecting it with PolUcht, A market,' chiefiy for forest produce, is 
held weekly.. Anamalai is described by Ward and Connor as having 
been an important town about the middle of the iSth century; almost 
all the temples in the place were destroyed by Tipu Snltdn. 

Amt.TwajiMniidTa'm pnt. — Village in Kellore Diatric^ 'Madras Presi- 
dency. X.at 14* 41' 40' K., long. 79* 43'- B. Contains a fine mosque, 
one of the moat smeient in this part of the country, and the scene of a 
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great annual gathering in July of nine days, to celebrate the 
festival held in honour of the founderj Khiraja Rahmat-ulkL I'hc 
mosque has an endowment of eight villages, its trustee holding the title 
of Pirzdda. 

Anand* — Sub*divi&ion of Kaira District, Bombay Presidency. Area, 
a43 square miles, with a towns and 73 villages, and 35,901 occupied 
houses. Population (tSBi) 154,118 ; namely, Hindus, 140,506; Muham* 
madans, ia,iid; ^others,’ 1494. Males, 83,329, and females, 70,889. 
Avemge density of population, 634 per square mile. Formed in 1867 
from the Nodiad, Mahtidha, Thdsra, and Dorsad sub-divisions. Of the 
total area, 17 square miles are occupied by the lands of alienated 
tnehtcHUi villages; 86*63 are cultivated, and 2 per cent, arc 

cultivable waste, the remainder being taken up by roads, rivers, ponds, 
and village sites. Except towards the east, where the land is bare of 
trees, uneven and seamed with deep ravines, the whole is a flat, rich 
plain of light soil, well tilled and richly wooded. The water supply is 
scanty. The average rate per acre of assessed arable land is 49. The 
rates of assessment, introduced betu*een 1863 and 1867, remain in 
force till i89i<^2. Of the total population, 91 per cent, are Hindus, 
chiefly of the Koli and Kiinbi castes, 

Aaiand, — Chief town of the Anand Sub-division, Kaira District, 
Bombay Presidenejv Lat. 23’ 32' 30* K., long. 73* o' 45" e-j popula- 
tion (1881) 9271; Hindus 8120, Muhammadans 534, Jains 530, 
Christians 75, Pirsfs 8, * others ’ 4. A station on the Bombay, Bnroda, 
and Central India Raihmy, 40 miles south of Ahmaddbod. The town 
contains the ordinary sub-divisionnl courts and buildings, and a post-oflice. 

Ananddpur. — Christian village in Coorg. Population (18S1} 150. 
Church and school A Christian settlement was established here in 
1857 by the Basel ' Mission, comtx)scd chiefly of liberated Holeyas, 
who were formerly the slaves of the Coorgs. 

Anandpnr. — ^Petty State In North Kdthldw^r, Bombay Presidency. 
Consists of 33 villages, having 7 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^£2911 ; tribute paid to the British Government) 
jClit los. ; to the Nawdb of Jundgarh, £20, los. 

Anandpur. — Town in Una fa/ssU, Hoshidrpur District, Punjab; 
situated at the base of Naina Devi peak, on the left bank of the river 
Sutlej (SatlaJ). Lat. 31* 15' N., long. 76“ 34' e. Founded in ^678 by 
Guru Govind, the tenth and last spiritual successor of Ndnak, the 
founder of the Sikh faith. Residence of the principal branch of the 
sacred family of Sodhf^ or descendants of Guru Rdm Dds Amritsar 
District), and head-quarters of the Nihang sect of Sikhs. The town is. 
kno^vn as Anandpur Makhowdl^ to distinguish it from other towns of the 
name of Anandpur, The name means * city of rest * or ' enjoyment,' and 
seems to have been conferred by, or in the time of, the Sikh Guru Govind« 
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Great annual religious fair, attended by an enonnous concourse of 
Sikhs. Centre of trade for Jandbatl or trans-Sutlej tract. Head-quarters 
of police sub-division, post-office, dispensary. Population (1881) 5878, 
comprising 3589 Hindus, 1361 Sikhs, and 9*8 Muhaimnadansj number 
of inhabited houses, 1378. The torra has been constituted a muni- 
cipality of the third class. Municipal inconae in t88o-8T, £23,6 ; 
expenditure. ;^i93. 

Anaadpur. — 'Village in Midnaptir District Bengal, with consider- 
able silk manufacture. Lat ai” 41' 50* n., long. 87* 35' 30” £. 
Population (t8Sr) 3351. 

AnantdglrL — Village in Vizogapatam District, Madras .Presidenc)'. 
Situated 31 ii feet above the sea, on the crest of the Galikonda Hills, 
which here form the boundary between the Viziamlgram and Panchi- 
penta domains. Population about 350. Coffee estate. 

Anantdpur. — ^Ancient town in the Sdgar /JM, Shimoga District, ' 
Mj'sore State. Lat. 14* 4' 50' n., long. 75* 15' 10* e, ; population 
(i88rl 503. This town was several times the point of attack during 
the wars of Haidar and Tipu, and in the insurrection of tSjo. 

Aaaatdpur (AnaH/a/uram ). — District in the Madras Presidency, 
created on the 5th Januaiy 1883, comprising the seven /J/uJtj of Giitti 
{Gooty), Tddpatri, Anantipur, Dharmivaram, Penukonda, Madnksim, 
and Hindupur, which previously formed part of BelhEry District The 
separation of these seven Ai/tfit from the large and unwieldy District 
of Belldty is one of several administrative improvements lit the hydros ' 
Presidency since the famine of 1877, Anantdput District iiCs between 
13* 41' and IS* 13' H. lat, and 78*50' and 78* la' e. long. ; ar^ 5103 
square miles; population (1881) 599,889. In point of size Anantdpvr 
ranks fifteenth, and in population twentieth, among the Districts of the , 
Madias Presidency. It contains 900 inhabited villages, including. to 
towns. Bounded on the north by Karmil (Kumool) District, on the 
south and west by Mysore territory and Belffity District, and on the 
east by Cuddapah District. 

PJtysical AsptAs . — ^The District in Its northem and central portions is 
a high, plateau, generally undulating, with large granite rocks or low > 
bill ranges rising here and there above its surface; Trees ate scarce 
except in the immediate nmghbouibood of \nllages< In the north, 
r^da or black cotton soil prevails, but farther south this gives place 
to red soil In the southern idluks the surface is more hilly. The 
plateau there rises to stioo feet above the sea level In the northern 
t&luks water is scarce, but in the southern, which are the garden of the 
District, it is abundant. The sacred Penndr, which flows through five of 
the seven tdtuks, is dry for the greater part of the year. On its bonks 
stand Hindupur, the chief town of the /dfukot that name, Pennarhoblem 
(which possesses a very sacred Hindu temple frequently visited' by 
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pilgrims), Pdmidi (famous for its dyed cloths), and Tddpatri, the 
temples in ivhicli ottract about ao,ooo votaries annually* The 
river Chitravati rises in the south of the District, and Jills the large 
tanks at Bukkapatnam and Dharm^varam. The low Muchukota hill 
ranges, and those farther south near Pamadurti, are worth mention 
simply as producers of the Hanvichiabinaiay a valuable timber* There 
is a remarkable fortress rock at Giitti (Gooty) 2171 feet above sea level, 
and a similar but larger rock at Penukoudo, with an elevation equal to 
that of Bangalore, />. about 3100 feet Masses of granitic rock are 
numerous. Good iron is to be had in abundance* Copper, lead, anti- 
mony, and alum are all found. Salt and saltpetre are extracted from 
the soil. The diamond mines in the Tddpatri and Gooty idhiks ha\*e 
not yielded any revenue since 1813, but are now again attracting 
attention. The fauna of the District includes among mammals the 
tiger (very rare), leopard, or hunting leopard, wolf, black bear, 
hysena, wild boar, antelope, and deer. Birds of prey of many sorts are 
common. There are also the bustard, ilorican, peafowl, partridge, 
snipe, goose, various kinds of waterfowl, parrots, and numerous small 
birds. Venomous snakes are occasionally seen. The ilora is scanty. 
The daM/ (acacia-ambica), the 6 er, and the wild date are the chief 
indigenous trees. The mango, the cocoa*nut, the palm, the tamarind, 
the banian, and many other trees have been introduced. 

Hiztory. — This District formed part of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. 
In 1564, at the battle of Tdlikot, the Vijayanagar sovereign Rdma 
Rdji. was oveithrown by the allied armies of the Suites of Bijapur, 
Golkondo, Daulatdbid, and Bcrdr, and his capital was then plundered 
and destroyed. Bima Rdjd^s brother, Tirumala Rdjd, retired to Penu- 
konda, which place bears signs of having formerly been a populous and 
extensive town. Anantdpur, the present head-quarters, was founded in 
1364 by Chikkappa Udayar, Dewdn to the K4jd of Vijayanagar. It was 
for some time the stronghold of a race of Naidds. Gooty fortress stands 
as a monument of Mardthi power and heroism. The District around 
Gooty remained subject to Golkondo, and had in its own turn the 
pdl^drs of Riidnig, Anantdpur, and Harpanhalli under subjection* 
After the death of Sivaji, the great Mardthd chief, in r68o, the whole 
District, which had made him a show of allegiance, was overrun by 
Aurangzeb, whose power was not, however, formally established, and the 
revenues of the District were never regularly remitted to the Imperial 
treasury. After Aurangzeb died, and the Niziiro rose into power, all the 
pii^drs, and notably of Gooty, asserted their Independence. Mean- 
while Haidar All, the usurper of the Mysore throne, was bent upon 
extending bis supremacy over die neighbouring country. IVhile 
Kodikonda, Mad^sira, 'Hindupur, and others yielded, Gooty held 
its own, and successfully resisted his attacks and demands for a 
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time. Gooty, hovrcvcr, eventually succumbed to his power, and 
Haidar Ali made it his head-quarters for two years, and held his pos- 
sessions against both the hiardchds and the Nizdin. Tlie surrounding 
palajdms became the acknowledged tributaries of Mysore. On Haidar's 
death, all of these threw off their allegiance to 3 Iysore. Tipu, the sou 
of Haidar, succeeding to the throne, brought back the rebellious chieth 
to his authority. Tipu, however, was soon involved in war with the 
llritish. On the conclusion of the campaign in 1789, he had to part 
with his last conquests in favour of the Nizdm. In 1800 the Nizdin 
ceded certain tracts of land, the present District of Anantdpur included, 
to the Bast India Company in lieu of a Subsidiary British force, 
When the Company attempted to collect the revenue, a rebellion of the 
pdiegSrs broke out, which was, however, effectually quelled by General 
Campbell The more turbulent were expelled from their estates, and 
the rest were terrified into submission. The revenue administration 
was entirely taken out of their hands, and the maintenance of armed 
forces prohibited. In 1800, Colonel Munro was appointed Principal 
Collector of the ceded Districts, which have ever since been under 
British rule. The tdluhs which now form Anantdpur District were, 
as already slated, comprised within Belldry District of these ceded 
territories until 1882 ; and they have no separate administrative history 
from the rest of Bellarv (9.9.^ 

Population . — The Census of r88i gave a total population for 
Anantdpur District of 599,889 persons, as compared with 741,255 in 
187 1, showing a decrease of 141,566, or 19*07 per cent, due to the 
Famine of 1876-7 ^ } the Idluks of Gooty and Madaksira were the 
tracts wor^ affected. The population in i 83 i was return^ as ikihabit- 
ing 10 towns and 890 villages, in an area of 5103 square miles, and as 
occupying 1 19,128 houses. Number of persons per square mile, it 7, 
varjnng from 172 in the Idluk of Hindupur to 81 in DhaTmdvararo ; 
number of persons per occupied bouse, 5*0. In point of density, 
Anantdpur stands nineteeth among the Districts of the Presidency. 
The males numbered 3 ° 5 > 453 > the females 294,437, the proportion 
being 509 males to 491 females in every 1000 of the total population. 
Of children under ten years, there were 61,697 boys and :64,24t girls, 
total 125,938 ; between the ages of 10 and ao,.theTe were 72,748 males 
and 64,130 females, total 136,878. Classified by teligton, 558,585, or 
93*12 per cent, of the total population, ate Hindus ; 40,239, or 6*71 per 
cent., ate Muhammadans; the remainder being 857. Christian^- 129 
Joins, and 'others' 79. Among the Christians, the number of 
Europeans, Eurasians, and natives is included in the figures given for 
Belldry District. Classified according to worship, the Hindus aj’e 
nearly equally divided between Sivaites and Yislinuvites, the small 
remainder being returned as Lingayats and '.others.' According to 
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caste, the Hindus were distributed as follows Hrahmans (pTiest$)i 
13,153, or 271 per cent. ; Kshaltriyas (warriors), 1133, or o'»r per 
centj Sliettls (traders), 15.333, or f-jt per cent.; Valldlars (agri- 
culturists), 175,723, or 31-46 per cent. 7 Id&iyars (shepherds), 78,037, 
or 13-98 per cent.; Kaminitars (artisans), 7403, or 1-33 per cent; 
Kanakkan (writers), 268 ; Kaifcalar (weavers), 24,683, 014-42 per cent, ; 
Vannij-an (labourers), 297 } Kusbavan (potters), 497 *. or o’Sp per 
cent.; Safdni (mixed castes), 6533, or 1-17 per cent.; Shembadav-an 
(fishermen), 83,357, or 14-73 i>er cent; Shtiniin (toddy-drawers), 5944, 
or 1-07 per cent; Anibuttan (barbers), 9386, or 1-67 per cent.; 
Vann&n (washennen), 13,387, or a-si per cent.; Pariahs, 78,240, or 
14-01 per cent; and ‘others,’ 41,028, or 7-33 per cent. In this 
District, the proportion of agriculturists, shepherds, and fishermen is 
higher than the general average. Classified according to occupations, 
7390 n-erc returned as belonging to the ptofessional class ; of these, 463 
ireie females ; 1498 to the domestic class, of whom half w-ere females ; 
7693 to the commercial class, of whom igiS were females ; 264,884 
to the agricultural class, 106,951 being females ; 70,435 the indus- 
trial class, of whom 28,764 were femt-iles ; the remainder, 247,990, to 
the indefinite and non-productive class, 155,986 being females. About 
59*63 per cent, are returned as workers, on whom the remaining 40-37 
per cent, of the population depend ; 70-85 per cent, of males, and 47-98 
per cent, of females were workers. The percentage of educated to the 
total population of each religion was, Hindus, males 8-95, females 
0-28; Muluammadans, males To-03, females 0-66; Christians, males 
43-52, females 16-17. The Konivars deserve special notice as a class 
of habitual criminak They siteak a dialect of their own. Their dwell- 
ings are constructed of water-grass matting, and are carried from place 
to place, os the habits of the tribe ore nomadic. Tliey feed upon mice, 
rats, etc. Tliey revere neither Brdhmans nor temples. A Kotdvar can 
marry only one lawful wife. Early marriages are not known among 
them. About 10 towns have a population of oi-er 5000, and so others 
over 3000 inhabitants each. Of the town population, 19-68 per cent, 
are Muhammadans ; 80 jier cent, of die total population may be con- 
sidered as rural. Canaresc, Telugu, and Hindustani are the languages 
spoken. Telugu is most commonly in use. 

Agrieulture . — Of the total area (3,288,308 acres), 576,864 acres 
consist of barren ground, including sites occupied for non-agricnltunil 
purposes. Of the remainder, about one-third is under cultivation 
and assessed, and 613,504 acres are held as indm or revenue-free. 
The area actually under tillage (1,067,749 ncres) may therefore be 
taken at about one-third of the total area, and at 65-0 per cent, of 
the cultivable area. Of the cultivated area, 84,360 acres for the first 
crop, and 13,498 for the second, total 97,858 acres, were cultivated , 
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under irrigation. Of the ciiUivable area (1,641,219 acres) not under 
Acid cultivation, 20,620 acres are pasture and (brest lands, llie cul- 
tivated area is divided oiiiciaHyt as in other Madras Districts, into * wet/ 
*dry,’ anil < garden’ lands. Dry land is that on which crops are raised 
wltliout the help of artificial irrigation. 7'hc chief crops are hambu^ 
ckohm^ ragi^ and korra^ and these form the staple food of the masses. 
Wet lauds are artificially irrigated, and are exclusiv'ely devoted to rice 
and sugarcane. 'Garden* lands produce cocoa-nut, beteUeaf, plan* 
tains, wheat, tobacco, chillies, turmeric, vegetables and fruits, ^fanure 
in some form or other is always applied* Crops arc not cultivated in 
any recognised order. The statistics of i3tlr-S2 show that there were 
in that year in the District 26,S47 buffaloes, 89,013 bullocks, 66,648 
cows, 10,807 donkeys, 110 horses, 855 tK>nies, 241,250 sheep, 98.897 
goats, 12,752 pigs, 6953 carts, and 51,433 ploughs. The prices of 
produce at the end of the same year, per maund of 80 lbs., were for 
lice, 53. 3d. ] for wheat, 5s. i^d. 3 for other grains, from as. to 2s. 8^d. ; 
for salt, 7s. i|d . ; for sugar, 32s. ; for cotton, 8s. ; and for hemp, 
8s- 4d. I’he price of field bullocks ranges from ;^S to ^20 a pair. 
Buffaloes, though much cheaper, arc seldom used for ploughing. The 
agricultural implements in use ore all of the most primitive kind. 
There has been, however, a marked improvement of late in many 
points. The old cart, with solid wheels of stone or wood, the axle 
revolving with the wheel, has given place to open wheels, with tire,' 
spokes, and axle. There appears to be a desire in the people to 
sink artesian wells and adopt English ploughs. People^ have begun to 
recognise and appreciate the principle of segregation during outbreaks 
of cattle distemper. Prides have been steadily risiug. IVhere money 
payments obtain, agricultural labourers and ordinary artisans now 
receive double, and even treble, the wages given prior to 1S50. The 
field labourers, however, are. as a rule, paid in kiml, and the rise of 
prices of grain, therefore, has not affected them. In other cases, the 
cultivator has been benefited. Rice during 1840-50 averaged 24 lbs. 
for the shilling, between 1850-60 the price rose to 10 lbs., and since 
i860 has averaged 10 lbs, for the shilling Cholam^ during the same 
period, rose in price from 58 to 38 and 93 lbs. for the shilling 
J/aturai Calarniftcs. — The earKest famine on record' is that of 
1792-93, Zn that year, rice, which is largely produced in 'Anantdpur 
and other /d/uis in the District sold at 4 lbs. for the' shilling, and 
tholaiu^ the staple food of the 'masses, at ta lbs. for the shilling. 
Prices rose 300 per cent iti 1803, and wholesale emigration was the 
result Cholera treading on the heels of Gantdr (Guntoor) famine 
1333, carried away thousands of persons 'at Gooty. There was also 
considerable mortality from starvoiioa In 185T, a storm swept over the 
District and damaged the tanks and irrigation .works, stnd before the 
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completion of the repairs^ the ruin of the crops was consummated by 
heavy and unseasonable rainfall (1852). The failure of rain in 1853, 
six inches only having faUcn, produced famine. A large iwtion of the 
cattle in the District succumbed to it, but prompt recourse to relief 
works arrested the spread of mortality among the people. In 1866^ 
famine reappeared. Relief works helped to remove the popular distress 
in a great measure. Cholera broke out, and its ravages were so dread- 
ful that people ceased to attend to their dead. Anantdpur was one of 
the Districts most severely affected by the great famine of (876-77, 
A system of organised relief, in the shape of public works, and of 
gratuitous dismbutlon of food, checked its ravages to a considerable 
extent 

Commeraand Trade , — Among the agricultural products of the District, 
rice ranks first in the southern, and cotton in the northern parts. The 
former is largely exported to the surrounding British Districts of Cudda- 
pah, Karniil (Kurnool), and Belkio% It) the adjoining Districts 

of the Mysore State. Cotton goods, doth, rope, and tape are the 
chief manufactures, Taper is also manufactured in the Dharmdvaram 
fdluk. Oil-seeds, sugar-cane, hemp, and indigo represent impottam 
mercantile interests. Jaggery Is lately exported to other places. 
Gooty still maintains its Important industry of chinte-stamping. 
The matiufacture of gloss bangles is carried on in many places, l^rth 
salt used formerly to be largely manufactured, but since the introduction 
of the Government nionopoly this industry is now only clandestinely 
carried on. An Inspector of Salt Revenue with an establishment has 
recently been Introduced into the District for the detection and 
prevention of illicit manufacture. The North-Western Lino of the 
Madras Raihvay passes for 57 miles through the extreme north of the 
District, with stations at the towns of Tsidpatrit Raydlcheruvu, Gooty, 
and Guntafcal. The existing road and railway communiesdUKi rectuire 
development ; there are only 857 miles of made road (imperial and 
local) in the District. 'The main road front Bangalore to Secunderdbld 
enters the District near Kodikondn, and leaves it near Gooty, after 
passing through AnanUpur town. Under the Local Fund Act a district 
road cess is levied nt the rate of 6 per cent on the land assessment, 
to prm’ide for the maintenance of the roads. One-third of this road 
cess, aided by various other receipts. Is employed to supply the needs 
of the District in education, vaccination, sanitation, etc. There ate 
neither newspapers nor printing-presses at Anant^pur, 

Admhifstmiiort- — Until the 5th of January i88a, Anantdpur Dis- 
trict formed part of Belldry District, which was included in tho tracts 
known as the Ceded Provinces. A full account of the revenue history 
of these provinces generally, will be found under the article on 
Bellary District, to which reference should be made. For ad mini* 
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strative purposes the District is divided Into 7 /J/u/rs, namely, Axak- 
TAPUR, DhARMAVARAM, Goai V* HiNDUPURj MaDAKSIRA, PENUKOI^DAj 
and Tadpatri. 

Civil justice h administered by four grades of courts-^the village 
tnunsips^ the District mumips^ subordinate judge’s, and the court of 
the Civil Judge. The last is also the Sessions Court for Criminal cases ; 
subordinate to it ere the magistrates of all grades. This District has not 
a separate Civil and Sessions Cour^ being included within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bellaiy Judge. There is a sub-joU in each tdluk^ for the 
confinement of prisoners. The District Jail is in Bellaty town. PolUc 
duties are conducted by a specially employed regular force, which 
numbered in iSSi^a, 597 officers and men of all ranks, being in the 
proportion of i to every 1005 of the population. Anantdpur is the 
only municipal town, with an annual income of expended on 

local improvements. 

The state of education in this District is backward, but steps are 
being taken to promote it. I have not received sciiarate statistics of 
the schools included in Anantdpur District, as distinguished from 
the general education returns for the District of Bellary, within which 
Anantdpur was, until 1882, comprised. 

Medical As^fs , — ^The climate is peculiarly dry. The average annual 
rainfall is only 17 inches. The daily temperature ranges from 67* F. to 
83* in November and December, and rises sometimes to as high as 
100* in May even at midnight. Since 1820, eighteen years have been' 
officially recorded as seasons of epidemic cholera. Fever exists tn ifti. 
epidemic form^ Smalbpox is' very common. Cattle diseases have 
several times made havoc, especially between 1840^50^ and in 1857 
and i8fi8. Gratuitous medical advice and attendance is provided 
from local and municipal fiinds for the poorer classes at the civil dis- 
t>ensaries at Gooty, Tddpatri, Kaliandnigi Penukonda, and Anantdpur. 
The number of such dispensaries is being increased. There is no 
District surgeon. [The foregoing aiticle is based on a siiecml Report j 
but see also the Manaal of JSAlary Dislrici, by John Kelsall, Esq., 
Aladras Civil Service; the Madras Census of 188 x ; and the Admini- . 
stration Reports, 1882, 1883.] 

Anantdpur. — Tdlui in Anantdpur District, Madras Presidency, 
Area, 368 square miles, with 123 villages and 16,466 occupied houses. 
Population (3881) 91,816, namely, males 4hS4^9 female 44,270; 
total revenue, ^£19,486 ; land revenue (t8Sj-Sa), 10,775. Of the 
total acreage, about 70 per cent, is under cultivation, the 'wetManda 
yielding the larger half of the whole assessment The general 
appearance of the fdluk is a level plain bounded on the north and 
north-east by hills. About 80 miles of made road keep communi- 
cations open between the chief towns, Anantdpur^ Bukkard-yosamiidram, 
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Tadmari, and Singanamalla. The largest tanka of the fdltAi are those 
of Anantipur and Singdnamalla, each irrigating over 2000 acres. 
Chief town, Anantipur. The highest point in the idluk is Chiyedn 
Dnig, 1200 feet ahove the lev«A of the plain. The idluk is vrlthin the 
civil jurisdiction of the mumifux. Goofy; number of criminal courts 3 ; 
police stations, 9 ; strength of police, 144. 

Anantipur.—Town in Anantdpur District Madras Presidency, 
32 miles south of Goofy (Giiti), and da miles south-east of Belliiy. 
Lat. 14* 40' sS’ ». long. 77* 39’ e. ; houses, 1133 ; population (j88i) 
4907, namely, Hindus 3488, Muhammadans 1407, and la Chris- 
tians; municipal revenue (1880-8 1), ;^757; incidence per head of 
rateable population, 8d. I^e head-quarters of the District, with chief 
police and magisterial courts, sub-jail, dispensary, school, post-office, 
travellers' bungaloiv. An.anhlpur, said to be the western limit of the 
true Karnataka-desa or Canarese country, was founded in the 14th 
centuiy by the Diwdn of the Vijayanogar court, to whom the site was 
granted in consideration of military service, and in whose family it 
remained till Haidar All absorbed it in 1775. A large tank in the 
vicinity, constructed in 1364 a.d. by damming up the Pandd river, 
irrigates land assessed at jQxaoo. — See Anantasagaeam. 

AnaDt&jmT.-^Shrine in the Ray&chct idluk, Cuddapah District, 
Madras Presidency. The Gangd Jdtra festival is held here, and nearly 
all the Sddra community of the surrounding vilhges assemble on the 
occasion. The importance of this festival has much lessened of late 
years. 

Anantdaig^arua. — The ancient name of Hande Anantdpur (' The 
Eternal City of Hande*), a town in Anantdpur District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat. 14* 40' k. ; long. 77* 40' E. It was built in 1364 
A.D. by the Dfwdn of the Vijayanogar family, who dammed the Pandti 
river at this place, and built a village on either side of the stream, the 
western one being named Anantdsdgaram after his wife Anantd. The 
embankment was breached soon afterwards; and, to prevent similar 
disasters in the future, a daughter of the chief of the village was 
sacrificed to the river deity, being built up alive in the repairs of the 
breach. 

AnautflB&garEUn. — ^Town in rite Atmakdr idluk, Nelloie District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 14* 34' 30' n., long. 79* 26' 30' e, j popu- 
lation (tSSi) 2548, namely, Hindus 2212, and Muhammadans 336; 
namher of occupied houses, 533. Contains a fine mosque, and a 
remarkable tank, 40 feet deep, paved and riveted throughout; 
constructed 7522 a.d. 

Anattk. — Township in Tavoy District, Tenasserim Division, 
British Burma. A narrow strip occupying the western portion of the 
District, and traversed throughout its length by a low range of hills 
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(highest point joo feet), forming the western watershed of the river 
Tavoy. In the north is the large sweet^vater lake Heln-sch (15 miles 
long and 6 to 8 miles broad), fed by numerous streams, and emptying 
itself into the sea by a narrow mouth obstructed by a sand-bar. Chief 
products, rice, the palm, and salt Population (1S81) 24,630, 
74 villages, 13 revenue circles. Gross revenue, namely, land 

revenue, ;^38i3 j capitation tax, ;^i90s ; tax on nets, i^iSo; salt tax, 
i JocbI cess, ;^38t- 

Andbittai-dnrgfam.— Hill fort in Salem District, Madras Presi- 
dency, Lat. 12*^ 2 x' N., long. 77* 45' 45* e. Notable for its gallant 
defence in 1760 by Makdilm Ali, against the superior forces of 
Khanda S 4 o, The village of Anchittai, in the vkbiity, is 8 miles from 
the nearest Mysore boundary. 

Andaman lBlandB.-^ituated on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and forming a condnuadon of the archipelago which extends 
from Cape Negrais in Bridsh Burma, to Achin Head on the north 
coast of Sumatra. They lie at a distance of 590 geographical miles 
from the Hilgli mouth of the Ganges, and 160 miles from Cape 
Negrais, stretching from to’ 30' to 13* 45' n. lat., and from 92’ 15' to 
to 93* 15' E. long. They were surveyed in 1789-90 by Lieutenant 
Archibald Blair, who made a circuit of the endre archipelago, 
and who embodied the result of his researches in general charts, 
plans, and a Report containing much useful information for marinen. 
They consist of the Great and lattle Andaman groups, surrounded 
by a number of small islands. The most considerable of these huter 
are Interview Island, immediately west of Stewart’s Sound; Outram, 
Henry Lawrence, and Havelock Islands, east of .Andaman ^rait ; -and 
Rutland Island on the south. Between the Aiidnnvans and Cape 
Negrais thereare two small groups, Peeparis and the Cocos. The Great 
Andaman group, including Rutland Island (which might be looked 
itpon as a continuation), is 156 miles in length and 20 miles • in 
breadth, and it may therefore be said to have an area of about 1^60 
square miles. It comprises three large islands— the Northern, Middle, 
and' Southern Andaman, separated from each other by two liatrow 
straits, of which one, Andatnah Strait, is navigable ; the other, sopa- 
rating Middle and North Islands, is not passable 1 ^ boat at low water. 
Maepherson's Stmit, separating Rutland from Smth Andaman,/ is 
navigable. ' The length of the diJTerent islands is as follows North 
Andaman, 51 miles; Middle Andaman, 59 miles ; South Andaman, 49 
miles. The Little Andaman, which lies about, 30 miles south of the 
larger group, is 30 miles long and 17 miles broad; it is separated 
from the niAiu group by a strait called ‘ Duncan Passage.' Port Blair, 
the principal harbour, is situated on - the southeast shore of the 
southern island of the Great Andaman .groupv in lat. ii* 41-' 13* n., aud 
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long. 92" 42' 44" E. It is one of the most perfect harbours in the 
worldi and half the British Navy might ride in it; while its central 
position in the Bay of Bengal gives it immense advantage as a place 
of rendezvous for a deet. Stretching across the mouth of the harbour 
is Ross Island^ running nearly north and souths with a passage into 
the port on either side. It was declared a port under the Indian Ports 
Act on ihc i8th April 1877. The other ports are— Port Campbell, on 
the west coast of South Andaman ; and Port CornwalUsi on the east 
coast of North Andaman. 

Physical Aspects . — ^The most conspicuous geographical feature of the 
islands is a central range of mountains in the Great Andaman group, 
the highest point of which, Saddle Peak, reaches an elevation of about 
. 2400 feet, with an escarped side towards the east^ and a sloping dc* 
clivity to the west. There are many other little hills, most of them 
covered with jungle, ’ scarcely to be equalled for its density and un« 
healthiness in any part of the Eastern world,’ and the islands are 
indented by bays and inlets. On the east coast, as far south as Long 
Island, there is a great deficiency of water* The scenery is beautiful. 
Graceful forest trees shoot up to a height of more than roo feet, with 
large clomps of bamboos, from 30 to 35 feet high ; palms abound. The 
banian and the almond, the ebony, the snndrl and the poplar, the red* 
wood, and the iron-tree which turns the edge of the axe, are all found 
in the Andaman forests, mixed in beautiful confusion with cotton*trees, 
screw pines, and arborescent euphorbias. The mangrove is very 
abundant, inhabiting the low-Iytng pestilential swamps between the 
hills^ and giving shelter to the loveliest orchids. Everywhere a dense 
undergrowth renders the jungle impenetrable by man or beast, and 
innumerable creepers, stretching from tree to tree, prevent the escape 
of- malarious exhalations. The general character of the vegetation is 
Burmese, but there are also Malayan types not found on the adjacent 
continent A remarkable fact in connection with these islands, is that 
cocoanut-trecs are rarely seen on them, though they are abundant on 
the Nicobaxs, the nearest of which is 72 miles to the south, and on 
the Cocos, which are 30 or 40 miles to the north. There is a remark- 
able absence of animal life in. the islands. Almost the only mammals 
are hogs (which are used for food), rats^ and ichneumons. The iguana 
is found, also scorpions and snakes of various kinds. Birds are rare j 
amongst those observed are pigeons, paroquets, Indian crows, wood- 
peckers, kingfishers, and n few sea-fowL Edible birds’ nests are found 
in the recesses of the rocks. Fish in great variety is very abundant 
all round the coast; among other kinds may be mentioned grey mullet, 
rock cod, skate, soles ; prawns, shrimps, cray-dsh, oysters, etc. There 
are also large sharks. Turtles are plentiful, and are frequently sent to 
Calcutta. Near Port Blair, in the South Andaman, the principal rocks 
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are grey tertiary sandstone; in other parts, serpentine and indurated 
chloritic rock are seen. Traces of coal have been discovered in the 
rock, but no seam. Coral reefs surround the islands on nit sides; on 
the west they are continuous and extensive, and reefs occur ao or 35 
miles Iron) the shore. 

History. — ^The islands cannot be identified with certainty in Ptolemy, 
but Colonel H. Yule, from whose admirable account in the Eniydojxtdia 
Briianmca much of the information in this article is taken, thinks it 
'probable that this name itself is traceable in the Alexandrian geo* 
grapher.’ The name Andaman firat appears distinctly in a remarkable 
collection of Arab notes on India and China (9th cental}'), translated 
by Renandot and again by Reinaud. 'But it seems possible,' says 
Colonel Yule, ' that the tradition of marine nomenclature had never 
perished ,* that the 'AyaBov Batftoyos ivas really a misunder* 
standing of some form like Agdaman, while Kqooi Bapoueo-cu 
survived as Lankd Hdiis, the name applied by the Arabs to the 
Nicobara The islands are briefly noticed by Marco Polo, who 
probably saw, without visiting them, under the name An^amanain, 
seemingly an Arabic dual, "the two Angamans."' Our connection 
with the islands began in 1789, when the Bengal Government establi^ed 
on them a convict settlement, and a harbour of refuge for ships blown 
out of their course. During seven years the settlers struggled against 
the deadly malaria of the jungles, the arrows of the native^ and the 
failure of supplies from the mainland; till, in 1796^. the Indian 
Government found itself compelled to bring away the remnant' and to 
abandon the Colony. Throughout the neat half-eentuty, the Anda* 
mans appear in the records only as a duster of cannibal islands, 
peopled witV) iveice fish-eatmg tribes, who piompidy klU^ the s&vwft 
we had sent to study their natural history, cut off stragglers from two 
troop-vessels that had gone ashore, and murdered shipwrecked crews. 
These atrocities at length forced on the Indian authorities the re- 
occupation of the islands. A new settlement was ejected in -1855,. 
and the number of life . prisoners left by the Mutiny, led to the 
establishment of the present convict colouy in 185S, when the whole 
group was formally annexed, and placed in 1873 under an ofSeet'ifho )s 
now styled 'Chief Commissioner and Superintendent, Andaman arid 
Kicobor Idands,* in direct correspondence with the Supreme Govern- 
ment. The first officer who was then appointed in charge of the settle- 
ment was Captain H. Mann. The settlement had ^gain a h^rd atruggle . 
for life. The Arab geographers describe the Andamanese aS ' savages 
who eat men alive ; black, with wooUy bdr ; in theiS' eyes and oauatetl- 
ances something frightful; who go naked, and have no boats — if they 
had, they would devour all who pass near.' These stories, and Marco 
Polo's legend of them as dog-faced 'anthropophagi, gave place to stetri 
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realities* The convict settlement found itself surrounded savages 
of a Jour and ferocious typei who decorated themselves with red earth, 
mourned in a suite of olive-coloured nrud, used crying to express the 
emotions of friendship or joy, bore only names of common gender 
which they received b^ore biTth, and whose sole approach to the con- 
ception of a God, was that of an evil spirit who spread disease. Tor 
five years they continued bitter enemies of the colony, * repulsing all 
approaches with treachery, or by showers of anows/ murdering every 
one who strayed into the wx)ods, and plotting robberies and arsons of a 
merciless sort. By degrees, however, the British officers persuaded 
them to a better mind, by stern reprisals on the gitiltyf and by 
building homes near the settlement for the less Jiostilc --sheds where 
they might be protected from the tropical rains, and receive food and 
medicines. Latterly an orphanage has been established for their 
children* The most memorable event in the history of the Andaman 
Islands is the assassination at the foot of Mount Harriet, of the 
lamented Earl of Mayo, Viceroy and Govemor-General of India, while 
on a tour of inspection, on the 8th Tebmary 1872. In 1B76 a regula- 
tion for the government of these islai\ds was passed, and is still in 
force. In 1877 island of South Andaman was declared a settle- 
ment under its provisions. 

J^Qpulaiwn ^ — ^The population of the Andamans, in addition to the 
convicts and the establishment required for their safe keeping, etc., 
consists of the aborigines, to whom reference has been made in the 
preceding paiagiaphs. The mutineer element, which was of course 
laigrely represented in the convict population, on the rcsestablishmcnt 
of the settlement in 1858, has now nearly died out, and the colony is 
replenished from the jails of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and British 
Burma, In 1867, the population of Ross Island, exclusive of the 
aborigines, was returned as follows Prisoners of all classes, 2330; 
officials and free residents, 571 ; European troops, in ; sappers, laS ; 
marines, ao ; police, 60 — total, 3020. The total convict population of 
the whole settlement on the ist January 1867 was 6678, of whom G643 
vrere Natives, and 3$ Europeans and Eurasians, In 1870, the total 
convict population was 7460, and in 187 1, 7603. Since then, only 
life prisoners have been sent to the colony. In 1881, there were at the 
end of the year 11,452 convicts, of whom 8790, or 76} per cent, were 
life, and adds, or 23I per cent, term convicts. The gross coat per 
convict was ^13, 5s, yjd The number of self-supporting convicts 
in the same year were^ 1983 men and 851 women. Owing to the 
withdrawal of the greater part of the Native Infantry garrison, the 
police force was raised in 1881 to 736 men of all ranks. The 
nbotigines of the Andamans are of a very low type — apparently 
negrmd, whose origin is involved in obscurity. Indications are not 
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wanting that the race to which thej belong was widely diffused, 
tribes of somewhat similar character being found in the moun- 
tains of the Malay Peninsula, in the interior of Great Nicoluir, in 
the Philippines, and even in Tasmania (the last now extinct). Their 
origin has been the subject of much discussion, and remains a 
carious and very interesting ethnographical problem. A rlsumi of 
various hy|)othese8 is given in the CaiatUa Jtevieta for January 187S, 
No. cxxxT. Their skin is very blade, and they are of small stature, 
very few of them exceeding 5 feet in height, while many are much 
shorter. They have a robust frame, and their unhealthiness must be 
attributed to the exposed nature of the lives they lead in a very damp 
climate. Few of them pass the age of forty, and the race seems to be 
gradually dying out. A gentleman who visited the islands in 1869, 
only saw one uroman who had as many os three children ; and he rras 
informed that no other family possessed more than two. From April 
1S68 to rSdp, 38 deaths were reported, and only 14 births, among the 
aborigines who resided near our settlements. In 1881-83, 37 deaths 
were reported amongst the aborigines residing near Port Blair. Their 
present number is unknown, conjecture vaiying from 2000 to ro,ooo ; 
those who live in the neighbourhood of our settlements are divided 
into tribes, rarely above 30 strong. They go naked and live ui leaf 
dwellings, or rather enclosures, which cannot be called huts t their food, 
which consists chiefly of turtle, wild roots and fraits^' honey, fish, and 
when they can get it, hog; is always cooked. .Th^ are good aiyihets,' 
making their own bows and arrows, and th^ shiwt and spear fish With ' 
great dexteri^. They are quite at home in Uie waiter, being' perfect 
divers and swimmers, and they manage their rough but neatly fashioned 
canoes very eapestly. They ate monogoansto, and those 'under British 
influence seem to be of a kindly disposition among riicmselves, quite 
fearless, and though Irritable, not. vindictive. Their language is very 
deficient, they have no numerals, and the inhabitants of Little Andaman 
are said not to understand those of South Andaman. AU the islands 
in the group are visited several times during the year, and friendly ' 
relations have been maintained and extended with the inhalatants of 
all, except those of Little Andaman, who still refuse to accept our 
advances towards them, and evince the utmost hostflily on our ap- 
proach. It is hoped that by frequent visits, and by showing our 
friendly intentions towards them, they may come to look upon' us as 
friends and not as enemies. - Bren daring the years which have 
elapsed since I commenced this Gazetteer, a considerable improve- 
ment in our teiations with the natives has taken place. 

Agrievlturt is absolutely unknown to the aboriginal population j ond 
with the exception of patties here and there, 'which have been cleared 
Iq' the convicts, the islands are almost totally uncultivated.- A small 
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tea garden of about 3^ acres of china and hybrid shnibs, ^vns started a 
few years ago« and the manufacture of tea has at last been commenced^ 
the out-tura in t&8i being 142 lbs, ; a sample of this tea was sent tci 
Calcuttai and was valued at 2s. 4d. per pound, and very favourably 
reported oa ; the whole was taken over by the Commissariat Depart- 
ment at 2S. a pound. Sugar-cane, arrowroot, paddy, Indian corn, 
cocoa-nuts, and garden produce are all cultivated in ample quantities 
for local consumption. The area of land under cultivation and 
pasture in 18S2 was nearly 10,000 acres, and the amount of actual 
revenue paid into the treasury, in i88x, was ^^7401. Swamp 
reclamations and forest clearings are being carried on with great 
energy; cocoa-nuts arc being largely planted, and it is expected 
that these plantations will in a few years yield a large revenue. Two 
new villages have been founded, one in the northern District, named 
Namdna Gbar, and the other in the southern, named Brookesibdd. 
Sheep and cattle breeding is increasing yearly, and it is expected 
that the settlement will become self-supporting in a few years, in the 
matter of slaughter cattle* In 1881^82, there were 4295 horned cattle 
in the settlement 

Medical Aspects, etc . — ^The old ill-fame of the Andamans, os regards 
unhealthiness, is disappearing under a more careful medical supervision. 
The islands have b^n steadily improving in this respect for several 
years past In 1881-82, out of an average convict population of 11,128, 
the average daily sick amounted to 1087 ; the percentage of deaths 
being only 4*56 per cent, as against 2 per cent in 1869, 3*9 per cent 
in r868, and io"i6 per cent in 1867. The percentage in 1871 was 
about the same as in 1870. In 1880-81, the daily average sick for the 
year was 11*09 ^ compared with 10 per cent in 2879-So. 

The average annual death-rate from all causes for the five years ending 
1880-81, is 5'i per cent The number of deaths in 2880-81 was 
returned at 522; and the largest number of admissions into hospital 
takes place in May* The climate is very moist; the islands being 
exposed to the fiill force of the south-west monsoon, only four months 
of fair weather (February to May) can be counted on. The rainy 
season lasts from June to September, and what is called the ^moderate* 
season, from October to January. Tlie average annual rainfall at Port 
Blair for the fourteen years ending 1882 was 118*25 inches, varying 
from 100*09 to 1557 inches. The annual mean temperature is about 
82^ F. The aborigines suffer, as might be expected, irom fevers, 
colds, lung complications, bowel compltunts, headache, toothache, and 
rheumatism. They liave recently begun to appreciate the value of 
quinine. The sea-tract around the Andaman Islands is, according to 
Plddington [Laso of Stonnl^, subject to cyclones *of terrific violence, 
though th^ seem to be of rare occurrence,^ Communication is kept 
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up with Calcutta and Rangoon by a monthly mail scnicc nnder 
contract with the British India Steam Navigation Company. [The 
Andaman Islands have formed the subject of a number of offici.ii 
Reports. See ^ettions ftvm ihe Reccrdt 0/ the Home Depafinunt; 
and for recent information, the ^Administration Report of the Audankuis 
and Ricobars for 

iUidar . — Ghii in South Kinara District, Madras Presidency. I^t 
r3‘ 30' 15” N., long. 75* 4' 30" E. Leads into Mysore ; impracticable 
for wheeled vehicles. 

AndftW {^Saertd Double Tci>(h *\ — ^Pagoda in Sandoway District, 
British Burma, situated on the right bank of the river Sandoway, 
opposite Sandoway town. Lat. 18* 27' 15* long. 94’ b8' t. It is 
said to have been built in 761 A.D., as the recepticlc for a tooth of 
Gautama Buddha. 

Andhargdon.'^Town in Tnrora iahtil, Bhandara District, Central 
Provinces. Population (iSSi) 3917: namely, Hindus, 2729; Kabif' 
panthis, 65 ; Muhammadans, 73 ; aboriginal tribes, 50. Manufacture 
of cotton fabrics. Government school 

Andhra. — Ancient name of one of the principal kingdoms in Eastern 
India, and at one time applied to the whole country of Telingana, 
although this extended application ignored or included the coast 
kingdom of Kalinga. The PeuUngaian Tables, presumed to be earlier 
than Ptolemy, omit all mention of Kalinga, but speak of Andim Indi. 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150) mentions Kalinga, but not Andhra. The Punh^ 
mention both— as do Pliny and Hwen Thsang (a«d. 630). At. the 
latter date, Andhra was recognised as one of the six great Dravidian 
Divisions. An Andhnl dynasty, according to Wilson, reigned in 
Magodha about z8 b.c. Sandcrlt writers call the Telugn language 
Andhra, and the Dravidian tongue generally Andhni>Dravida*BhdshL 
ITie ancient capital is believed to have been Oiangal (Warangal), 
afterwetds the capital of the Ganapatis. 

Andhra. — Estate in Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidenqr. Lat. 
18' 20' 4S' K, long. 83* rg' E.; population (1881) 7846, inbalultng 
179Z houses, grouped into 50 villages and 11 hamlets j aiea, 3O80. 
acrea This estate is all that .to^ay represents the great Dravidian 
Division of Andhra. The ancestor of the present proprietor obtained 
the estate from the Jaipur [Jeypoie) chief, and on his descendants ally' 
ing thmselves with the Vizian^gnun family, Andhra passed under the 
patronage of that house. It was assessed at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement at £j3,S. , _ ^ ^ 

AndipsttL-^Kange of hills in Maddia District, Madras Presidency, 
running from the Ttavancore chain, and known during the last 15 miles 
of its length (altogether 55 miles) os the Malai. They nowhere 
exceed 3000 feet iu height,, .and being covered with thorny scrub or. 
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quite bare rocks^ are uninhabited. Abounding in game, bison, deer of 
several kinds, pl^, leopards, and, at certain seasons, elephants. Lat. of 
chief peak, 9® 56' n., long, 77* 44' 30* e. 

Andipatti. — ^Town in Madiira District, Madras Presidency. Lat 
10® N., long. 77® 40* K, Situated almost 40 miles north-west of Madtira, 
at the north-easiem spur of the Andipatti Hills. Population (1881) 
6041; namely, Hindus 5856, Muhammadans 13, and Christian^ 179; 
number of houses, 819. The pagoda of Andipatti has received from 
Government, since 1806, an annual grant of ^£94, which was formerly 
paid in cash, but is now deducted from the assessments on the village 
lands. Tlie Paliapui of Andipatti comprises 8 villages, paying a 
revenue to the pdit^r of ^^1500, of which about ^600 are paid as 
pishkash and road-^eas to Government. The family is an ancient one, 
and is connected with some of the Maddra pdiegdrs, 

Andlydr. — Town In Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency. Lat, 
ri"" 34' 45'" N., long, 77* 37' 45'" E. Situated on a tributary of the 
Bhawdni. river, 12 miles from Bhawtoi, and, by the District road, 30 
miles from the Erode station of the Madras Railway. Population. 
(tS8i).;67i; namely, Hindus 5479, Muhammadans 99, Christians 
93 I number of houses, X092, Formerly the chief town {pasbd) of the 
idliikf and still a busy place, with a well-attended weekly market The 
ruins of a fort stand in the middle of the town. 

Andrit — Estate in Viz,*igapatam District Madras Presidency . — See 
Andhra. 

Anechatlkur, — ^Toll station in Cooigf, Southern India, on the road 
through the Western Ghdts, by which a large portion of the produce of 
the Mysore State passes down to the Malabdr coast. The traffic retuins 
for iSSi-'Sa give a total of 13,553 and 14,809 pack-bullocks. 

AnekAL — Tdluk ta Bangalore District, Mysore State, Lat (centre) 
12* 42' 40* N., long. 77® 44' K. Area, 178 square miles; population 
(18S1) 44 i4iz- Land revenue, exclusive of water rates (1874-75), 
£S’l^S^ or 2S. rod. per cultivated acre. Number of villages, 201. 
^fonulhctures — iron, cotton, silk, muslin, turbans, and carpets. 

Anekdl f^Haihione*), — Town and head-quarters of Anek^l in 
Bangalore District, Mysore State, Lat. 12^,42' 40" n., long. 77® 44' e, ; 
population (i 38 i) 5995. of whom 5425 are Hindus, 486 Muhammadans, 
and 84 Christians. Anciently the fortified capital of a line of pdhgdn, 
where Haidar AU found shelter wlien driven from Seringapatam by an 
insurrection. 

AugAdipurani Market Town *). — ^Town in Malabar District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat. 10® 58' 55' N., long. 76® 16' 51® E- Head- 
quarters of the idlttk of Wallavandd, and an important market town, 
situated 45 miles south-east of Calicut, with which it is connected by a 
good road ; possessing . District and subordinate magisterial courts, jafi, 
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police establishment, post'Office, etc* Population (iS8i) 7055 ; namely, 
Hindus 3605, Muhammadans 3450; number of houscsi 1330. The 
fort, innintamed till iSoo, is now a ruin. The town is notable for its 
temple, A building of great sanctity^ and as having been the scone of 
one of the most desperate of the Mdpltla (Mopla) outrages in 1849. 

Angarbdrl. — \ detached peak of the Saranda Kills in Singbhdni 
District, Bengal ; height, 2 137 feet- Lat. 20* 30' k,, long, 83“ 37' 30" 
Anghad. — Petty State of the Bodka-Mehwis in Kewi Kdntha, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat 33* 55* 40’' N., long. 72* 13' 30'’ E. ; area^ 
square miles; estimated revenue in iSSa^ ;^'6oo. There are sk 
chiefs, who pay a tribute of ^174 to the Gaekwdr of Baroda. 

Angrezdbdr^ — Town and civil station of Maldah District.— 5 /^ 
Enousu Bazar. 

AnguL — Government estate in Orissa, formerly a feudatory chief- 
ship, but now under the direct management of the Bengal Government, 
lying between 20“ 3a' 5'' and ar^ 10' 55" n. lat, and between 84’ iS' 
10" and 83^ 42' 4$’' £. long, ; area, 881 square miles \ population (i88i) 
101,903. It is bounded on the north by the States of Rddhdkol 
and Bdmrd in the Centra! Provinces; on the cast by Tdlchcr, Dhenkdnai, 
and Hindol States j on the south by Narsinghpur and Das(xilld States 
and the Mahdnadi river ; and on die west by the State of AthmalUk, 
With the exception of the southern portion, which is hilly, the country 
is level. The greater part remains buried under primeval jungle, but 
sunall jiatches are cultivated with rice, su^ircanc, oU-$eeds, cotton, and 
milleta. Valuable timber abounds in the forestSi and Coverometit 
reserves have recently been formedi Droughte frequently destroy the 
i'tops; scai^ly any part is Jn danger of ilood. The State was conlis- 
cated in 1847, in punishment for the cx-Rdjd^s continued disobedience, 
and' his attempts to wage war against the English; his family receive 
pensions from Government. The estate is managed by a fahlUdr^ or 
receiver, on behalf of the Bengal Government, under the jurisdiction of 
the Commissioner of Cuttack. The estate is now in a jwospeTOus con- 
dition, with a steadily increasing population. In 1872, it contained 
7^137 inhaltitants, which by February i88x hod increased to 101,9031, 
namely, males 51,819, females 50,084. Divided according to religion, 
there are — Hindus, 100,366; Muhammadans, 275; Chrisdans, 6; and 
* others’ 1256, consisting of aboriginal tribes who kill retain their 
primitive forms of faith. The number of villages in the estate is 379, 
and of occupied houses, 17,719. Average density Of the population, 
ji 5'67 per square mile; villages per square mile, 0*43; persons per 
village, 266} houses per square mile, 90*13; persons per house, 575. 
'The chief villages are Angul and Chhindip^^ llie latter village is 
situated in ai* 5' n, lat. and 84” 55’ e. long,, and contained in 1862, 
149 houses. Before 1847, carried on in Angul, but 
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f^ince then fairs attended by traders from Cuttack and the neighbouring 
Districts have been established at several places* The Brslhmanl rivei: 
flows within a mile of the nortlveast boundaryi and might form a 
valuable trade route for the products of the estate. The high road from 
Cuttack to Sambolput passes through Angulj supplying a good means 
of communication and transport. Coal and iron are found. (For an 
account of the Tdlcher coal-field, which includes a considerable portion 
of Angul, see Siatisiicai Account of Bengal^ vol. six. pp. 

Angul. — Chief village of estate of the same name, in Orissa, and 
residence of the ex-RAjA's family. Lat. 47' 50" n., long, 85“ 1' 26" e. 

Al\|ftng&Oil, — Village in the Bhusdwal Sub-division, K-handesh 
District, Bombay Presidency. Situated about 6 miles east of Edldbdd. 
Has a well-iJreserved brick and mortar temple of Amarsinghbhiva, 130 
feet by 13. 

Aj^angdon. — ^Town in ElUchpur District, Bcrdr, on the ShdnuT 
river ; 16 miles West of ElUchpur town. Lat. 21* 10' 30'" n,, long. 77* 
20' 30*^ E. ; population (s88i) 9842, namely, 5060 males and 4783 
females. Of the total population, 7714 were reiurned as Hindus, 
1955 Musalmdns, 6 Sikhs, and 167 Jains. A mart for cotton cloth, 
excellent basket-work, and fdn grown in the adjacent garden lands. 
Large weekly market. In December 1803, Sir Arthur Welleslqr, with 
plenary jjowers from the Govemor-Gencxal (Marquess Wellesle}^), here 
concluded with Wittal Panth, Sindhia's Prime Minister, the Treaty of 
Suijt Anjangdon, which cnished the Marathd supremacy in Central 
India. 

Aqjang&on BAlL — ^Town in AmrAoti District, Berdr j 10 miles from 
AmrAoti town. Population (1881) 2888. 

AxQBXLVrfiL — Seaport in KatnAgIri District, Bombay Presidency. Lat, 
17*' 33* N,, long. 73* 13* E. Tlie town is situated on the south bank of 
the Anjanwel river in a little bay widiin the entrance. Inside the bar, 
there is deep water up to 5, 6, and even 9 fathoms. Average annual 
■value of trade for five years ending t88o-8i — Exports, ;^43 j, 296; 
imports, ^304,720 ; total, ^726,016. 

Aqj&r. — IWn in the State of Cutch (Kachchh), in political connection 
with the Bombay Presidency. Jjit 23* 5* 45'' w., long, 70* 9' 45" E. ; 
population (i88x) 12,584, namely, 83S0 Hindus, 3258 Muham- 
madans, 943 Jains, and 3 ‘ others*^ Municipal income (1881), ^£263 j 
expenditure, £2;^^. Anjdr possesses a dispensary] patients treated 
in 1880-81, 12,228, of whom 33 were in-door. As a friendly return 
for the assistance rendered to the Chief of Cutch in recovering certain 
possessions, the town and District of Anjdr wore ceded by him in j8x 6 
to the East India Company. In 1822, the arrangement was modified 
by a new treaty, under which the territory ceded was restored, on con- 
ditinn of an annual mon^ ;£SBoo, The only sum which 
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had hitherto been required from the State of Cutcb was a contribution 
of 2 IdkHs of rupees (;^2o,ooo) towards the expenses of the British 
subsidiary force. Thi% however, was not paid with regularity, and a 
barge debt was aWowed to accumnlate. In 1832, therefore, si new 
tre.aty was executed, remitting to Ciitcli all arrears, and limiting the 
demand to 2 lakhs, to be reduced in proportion to reductions made in 
the subsidiary force, provided that the sum to be paid should never be 
less than ;£8Soo. [See Aitchison*s Treaties and Enga^ments, and cd.] 
Outside the town is a temple containing the image on hotsebach of 
Ajcpdl, brother of the Chauhdn Chief of Ajmcrc, who in the beginning 
of the 9th century was driven out of Ajmere, and established himself 
as an anchorite in the town of Anjdr, to which he gave his name. 
Some land has been assigned for the maintenance of this temple, and 
a large number of ascetics have settled there. The spiritual head of 
these ascetics vs called a Plr, or saint. 

Al\)en;o {AUiuga, Anju-Uasa: *Five Cocoa-nut Trees*).— Town 
enclosed within the territory of Travancore State, but under the juris* 
diction of Malabdr District, Madras Presidency. Lat. 40' n*,, long. 
76“ 47' 50' E. J population (i 83 t) 3534, being 1315 Christians, 1054 
Hindus, and 165 Muhammadans. Sitnated 73 miles north-west-by* 
west of Cape Comorin, on a strip of sandy soil on the coast of the 
Arabian Sea. An extensive back-water stretches behind the town. 
Station of a sub-magistrate. Fwmerly an important place, Atyengo 
has now declined to a mere fishing town. Owing to ito isolation in 
native territoryt its land trade anffets, while from the want of riielter 
for shipping it attracts little sea commerce. A strong surf heats on the 
shore ; and as ships can find no safe ancbofivge nearei* than 1^ miles, 
communication tnth the land is always diflIculL The water supply, 
moreover, is scanty and indifferent in quaiity. In r684, the East India 
Company obtained permission from the Eini of Attin^ to occupy the 
site ; and in 1695 a factory, with fortifications, was erected. Though 
the defects of the situation rrere from the first apparent, it was hoped 
that the facilities afforded for the collection of pepper, coir, and calicoes 
would coropeitsate ; and for a while Anjengo ranked as an important 
port. The ' Factor * was second in Council in Bombay! ^d under him 
were placed the ports of Koleche, Eddawa, and Villinjum. During the 
wars of the Karnatlc, Anjengo was also found of use as a depot for 
military stores, and as the point fiom which the first news of outward- 
bound ships reached Madras. These factitious advantages, however, 
did not compensate for natural defects j and in' 1793, the town was 
reported to be in hopeless decline. In 1809, during the disturbances 
in Travancore, its roadstead was completely blockaded j and in the 
following year the post of Commercial Resident was abolished, and the 
station made subordinate to the Political Resident at Tcevnndrum. The 
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old fort, now a ruin* was once of considerable strength. Robert Orme, 
the historian, was horn here ; and here, too, lived Eliza Draper, the 
lady of Sterne's affections. 

Anji — ^Town in Wardha District, Central Provinces j situated on the 
left bank of the Dhim river, about 9 miles north-west of Wardha town. 
An important town under the Mardthas, by whom the present mud 
fort was built. Population (iSSi) 2530 ; namelj', Hindus, 2199 ; 
Muhammadans, 281; Jmns, 21 j persons following aboriginal rites, 
39. With the exception of a few weavers, the inhabitants ore all 
cultivators. Weekly market, with considerable trade in woven cloth. 
Vernacular school. 

A-hjinid-— A tract now dependent on Travancore State, Madras 
Presidency, comprising a valley and lull range ; are«i, 231 square miles. 
The hills form a part of the Palani (Pulney) mountains, and are divided 
into two ranges, the higher having an average elevation of 7500 feet 
above the sea level. Coffee, tea, and cinchona plantations have recently 
been opened on these hills. 

AnkewaUiA — Petty State in Kdthtdu^dr, Bombay Presidency; 
consists of three villages, with two independent tribute-payers. Esti* 
mated revenue (1876), ^1486 ; tribute paid to the British Government, 
;^i3o ; to the Nawdb of Junagath, £^2^ ^ ^s. 

Ankleswar.^Sub^division of Broach District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 294 square miles, with i town and 99 villages; mitnber of 
occupied houses, r4,27a‘ Population (1881) 65,054; ttamcly, Hindus, 
40,862; Muhammadans, 10,942; * others,' 13,250; average density, 
32 1 per square mile. Of the total area, 74*3 per cent, is cultivated, 
4*6 per cent, cultivable, and 16*6 per cent, uncultivabic w.^ 5 te; while 
4'S per cent is occupied by village sites, roads, tanks, and rivers. 
Seven square miles ore occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
Average rainfall, 33 inches, Tiie total assessment on Government and 
alienated lands, at rates assessed in i$7i'^72 and to remain in force 
until 1900-1 90 T, amounts to ^1^60,364. Of the cultivated land 49 
per cent, is occupied by cotton, 47^3 per cent, by grain crops, the 
remainder by pulses, oil-seeds, eve. Water supply good. 

Ankleawar. --Chief town of the Sub-division of Aiikleswar in Broach' 
District^ Bombay Presidency, Lat 21* 37' 58" n., long. 73* a' 50" e. 
It is also a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 
6 miles south of Broach, and 3 miles from the left bank of the Nar- 
Ixidd. Connected by a road with Hinsot (in the Ankleswar Sub- 
division), 13 miles to the west, and with another running for 
9 miles eastward towards Ndndod, in the State of KAjpipla (Rewd 
Kdntha Agency). Population (18S1) 9535 ; namely, Hindus, 55S6 ; 
Muhammadans^ 2381; Jains, 334; Pdrsfs, 294; Christians, 2; 
*ot:hera,* 1038, Ankleswar has of late become the chief mart of a 
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considerable area of country. Cotton is the staple article of 
commerce, and ivithin the last twenty years the town has been 
supplied with cotton ginning factories. There is also a trade 
in rafters and bamboos, brought from the Rdjpfpla forests, and a 
small manufacture of country soap, lupcr, and stone hand 'mills, 
hlunkipal revenue (ihBi-Sa), oi which j£tzis was derived 

from taxation ; incidence of taxation per head of popnbtion 
within municipal limits, as. <td. ; municipal, expenditure, ^1066. 
Subordinate judges court, revenue and police offices, dispensary and 
post-office. 

Ankola. — Sub-division of North Kinara District, Uotnbay Presidency. 
Area, 367 square miles, containing 83 villages, Population (18S1) 
34,189 souls, of whom 17,593 were returned ns males, and 16,596 as 
females. Of Hindus there were 32,778, of Muhainm.adans T013, and 
of 'others* 398. Formerly a itortion of the Coompta (Kuniptd) 
Sub-division, from which it was separated in 18S0. 

Ankola. — Seaport and chief town of the Ankola Sub-division of 
North Kdnara District, Bombay Presidency. Lat 14° 39' 30" N., and 
long. 74* 30' 55* c. Population (1881) 3467. Average annual value 
of trade for five years ending 1880-81 — expoRS, 17,564; Imports, 
^11,501; total, Post-office and school. Contains an old 

fort in ntin% and numerous temples, of which the one dedicated to 
Bbdmi Devati is the most famous. 

Aunfl.mffy dapnt,— “Village in Vizogapatam District, Presi' 

dency; once the residence of a branch of the .Vuianigiam family. 
Large pagoda. Endowment^ derived from land. 

Annig'et'i,'— Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay Presidency; 39 
miles east of DhirsTdr, on the main road from Dharwdr to Bellaiy, viA 
Gadag. lAt. 15“ S4’ 53' K,, and lo^. 75’ aS' 31’ e.; population, 
7098 in 1873; no separate return received for 1881. A considerable 
trade in grain and cotton, and a large weekly markev \ 

Dhrira (l/ufA DkurSi . — pass on the Tibetan frontier of 
District, North-Western Provinces; situated 156 miles ncatb' 
east of Alroora, in lat. 30' 35' w., long; So* 17' % It traversed 
a ridge to the north of the main Himalayan range, ond forma the' 
watershed between the upper feeders of the Gogra from its southern 
slopes and the tributaries of the Sutlej (SadeJ) to the itoith. The 
elevation is estimated at 17,500 feet Snow lies on the poss for eleven 
months of the year. 

AnilvUi. — ^Village in the Bhusdwal Sub-division, Klitindesh District, 
Bombay Presidency. Situated about la miles north of Edlibdd; has 
St fine well, in good preservation, about 150 years old. 

Antora, — Seaport in KoUba District, Bombay Presidency, t^at 
ig* 14' and long- 73* *8' 30" e. Average annual value of trade for 
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five years ending iSSf-fi a*— exports, ;£64,402; imports, ;£sSy10Si 
total, ;£‘ioo,i 97. Population <iSSi) 430. 

Antr&vedL — Shrine on the coast in Godsivari District, Madras Presi- 
dency ; situated near Narsdpur, and visited during the five days’ festival 
of the JTafydfurtn by a 0,00a pilgrims. Besides being an object of 
direct pilgrimage, Antrdvedi forms the last of the seven sacred stations 
on the Goddvari, at each of which devotees performing the ceremony 
of Snptasiganaydtra have to bathe. I'he Vasishtlia branch of the 
river falls into the sea at this place. 

Antri. — of Indore State, under the 'Western Malwa 
Agency of Central India. 

Axidxa£koilda, — The ancient capital of the Warangal kingdom, 
established in the Deccan, south of the Goddvari river, by the 
Kdkatlya or Canapati dynasty, who claimed to be descendants of 
the old Hastfndpur line. Situated 88 miles iun.e. of Haidarab^d, 
Deccan. At first probably merely a pastoral chicilain, the founder of 
the kingdom gradually acquired influence and estates, and organized a 
sort of government at Antimdkonda. The seventh in descent, Kdkatiya 
Pralaya (Prola or Prole) seems to have assumed the regal style and 
dignity, and from him the Warangal line received its original name. 
The Ganapati dynasty was overthrown by Muhammadan invaders 
in A.P. 1523, after a rule of about a century and a half. The 
most famous sovereigns were the two Fratdpa Rudras, both of whom 
made extensive conquests, and Rudramma the queen, mother of 
Pratdpa Rudra II., who ruled for about 40 years, as mentioned by 
Marco Polcx — See Tklinoana. 

Aniipgarh, — Cliief town of the district of the same name in Bikaner 
State, Rdjputdna. Situated on the Sotra river, and contains a strong fort 

Andpsllldir. — TaAsfl of Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, lying along the right bank of the Ganges, and comprising the 
pargandt of Aniipshahr, Ahdr, and Dibdl. Area, 448 square miles, of 
which 330 are cultivated; population (1881) 213,294; land revenue,' 
j^29i3Sai total revenue, ^^33,308; rental paid by cultivators, 
^^82,467, The administrative staff consists of one fahsUddrmd four 
honorary magistrates. Five police stations (f/idinfs) ; strength of regular 
police force, 69 men ; with 79 municipal and town poHce, and 491 village 
watchmen [chauklddrs), 

Aniipaliahr. — ^"X'own in Bulandshahr District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and liead-quarters of Amipshahr fahsiL Lat. 28® ai' N,, long. 
78'’ 18' 55® £. Situated on the military route from Aligarh to Buddun, 
75 miles south-east of Delhi on the high western bank of the Ganges, 
which is liable to erosion when the river is in flood. Founded in the 
reign of Jahdngir by the Badgdjar Rdjd, Anilp Rdi, from whom it 
derives its name. In 1757, Ahnuid Shdh Abddll placed his canton- 
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incnt$ here, where two years later he organized hia coalition againiit 
the Jats and Mardthas, which led to their overthrow at the battle of 
Panipat in 1761. In 1773, the combined forces of the Otidh Wdrir 
end the British made Anupshahr their rendezvous, when opposing 
the Alardthd invasion of Rohilkhnnd; and from that date till 1806, 
Aniipshahr was garrUoned with British troops, afterwards removed to 
Meerut. Population (i8St) 8234; namely, Hindus, 6479; Muhamma* 
dans, 1731 : Jains, 34 ; area of town site, 551 acres. Municipal rei'cnue 
in 1880-81, ;^579i expenditure, ;£588. With the revenue derived 
from octroi and a house tat^ a proper conservancy establishment is 
kept up, and much attention is directed to local improvements. The 
Ganges is here crossed by a bridge of boats in the dry weather, and 
by a ferry in the rainy season. The town is resorted to )>y Hindu 
pilgrims, who bathe in the Ganges at certain seasons. The largest 
assemblage is on the full moon of Kdrtik (Novcmber-Dccember), 
when about 50,000 persons collect together from all quarters; but as a 
bathing phsce, Rdjghdt, owing to its position on the r.iUway, has liccomc 
more popular. Owing to its central position on a great navigable river, 
Aniipshahr has great commercial advantages ; but since the opening of 
the railway station at Rdjghdt on the Oudh and Kobilkhand railway, 

9 miles to the south-east, much of the traffic of the town has been 
diverted to Dibbai. The populadon is yearly decreasing, and the trade 
is now confined to timber and bamboos, for which it is still a large 
depfit. There is some local mabufacture of coarse and fine clothe . 
blankets, boots, bullock carts, soap, shoes, etc. ; but the baliic is mainly 
confined to the neighbouring rillages in exchange for grain, TaMU, 
post-office, dispensary, vernacular school, mosque, and several small 
temples, but none of any interest j good sardi or inn for native 
travellers. 

Anwa, — Town in Silod tiluk, Haidardbdd territory, Hiidm's 
Dominions,* situated on the river Jda, 5 miles south of Sheoni. 
Population, a 000. Large dep&t for cotton, which is exported to 
Khdmgion and Jalgam. The chief object of interest is a small temple 
with a stone roof, supported on a number of pillars, coveted with' small 
sculptured figures, beautifully carved. The annual fairj held in. con* . 
nection with this temple, is largely attended. Week.ly market on 
Fridays. In the year 1859, the town was sacked by a band of Rohillis 
from Jafarilrid. 

in Bareilly (Bareli) District N’orth-Western > Pro- 
vinces, comprising the four far^nds of Aonia, Balia, Saneho, and 
Sarauli. Let. 28' 16' ag* w., long. 79* la' ag' & j area, 30® square 
miles, of which aag are cultivated ; population (1881) 197,636. 
Contains large patches of 'serub jungle, and is traversed by the Qudh 
and Rohilkhand Ri^way, Land revenue, ;^a4,778. The faMl ^ 
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contains one criminal court and four police stations {fluindi ] ; strength 
of regular police^ 62 men, with 371 ^haukidiirs or village ^vatchnien. 

Aonlfik — ^x\ncient town in Bareilly (Bareli) District, North-Western 
Provinces, and hcad-quarlers of Aonla iahslL Situated on a branch of 
the river Aril, 16 miles south'^west of Bareilly* Lat. 28® 16' 25" k., 
long. 79’ 13' 2S" 11 Population (18S1) 13,018; namely, Mulmmma- 
dans, 6613 ; Hindus, 6391 ; Christiansi 14. Area, 142 acres. The 
town contains a splendid tomb of the Rohilld leader, Al! Muhammad, 
whose capital it was, and who died here in 1751. For more than 
a quarter of a century (1748-74), Aonla remained the seat of the 
Rohilld court. It was then a place of considerable importance, but 
on the overthrow of the Rohillds it sank into insignificance, and has 
since remained merely the chief of the M$(l. The town stands on a 
well-wooded sitCi surrounded by orchards. It is divided into four 
distinct quarters or wards, which are in fact separate villages, the 
intervals between them being filled with shady graveyards or decaying 
mosques. Aonla is a city of tombs, the relics of the time when 
it was the capital of Rohtlkhand, and the court of a powerful ruler. 
The two principal streets of the town contain some respectable 
buildings; several new masonry structures show signs of returning 
prosperity. It is a station on the Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway, 
with a large Msdr, the usual suMivisionul buildings and a post-ofiicc, 
police station and dispensary. The Chaukidari Act xx. of 2856 is in 
force, and a small revenue from a house tax is raised for police 
and conservancy purposes. 

AppecherU {A^fie/terla), — ^Town ii\ Anantdpur District, Madras * 
Presidency; population (1881) 2287. Large tank. 

Appekonda {Appikoada^ Samemarddii),^Y\Vi^g<i on die sea-coast 
in Yizagapatam District^ Madras Presidency. Lat. 17^ 40' K., long 
83* 25' JL) population (1881) 57a Remarkable for its sacred shiinc ' 
of Siva as Sameswarddu, where ceremonies for the removal of 
calamitous stellar conjunctions are supposed to have peculiar efficacy. 
Numerous pagodas, which once existed in the neighbourhood, have 
long been buried under sand-drifts. Formerly part of the ChipdrapilU 
estate. The village now forms a separate property, held at an annual 
rent to Government of ;^6o. 

At, — A ncient city in ITdaipur Native State, R^jpuUCna. — See Ahar. 

Ar&chAltLr. — Village in the Erode Coimbatore District, 

Madras Presidency, houses, 1172; ]M>pulation (18S1) 5035; namely, 
Hindus, 4909; Muhammadans, 10; Christians, 116. 

Arigonda. — Village in the Chittdr tj/uk. North Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency ; 24 miles north-west of Chittdr. Popuhition (1881) 
2736 ; namely, Hindus 1678, and Muhammadans 58. Moderate trade 
in groin and molasses. The name of the town is derived from the 
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appearance of the hill dose by it, which looks as if split in half ; rmr, 
half; and konda, mountain. 

AraiL — TaJisll of Alinhilbad District, North-Western Provinces 
(sometimes called the Kurclidna taksil, after the head •• quarters 
village), lying to the south of the river Jumna (Jamund). Aren, *63 
sriuare miles, of which 170 are cultivated ; population (1881) 53,430; 
land revenue, ^£'26,528; total revenue (including cesses), 30,558; 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^3S,49o; incidence of land revenue, 
3s. i|d. per acre of total area. K.urchdna, the head-quarters, is a 
mere village with a population in 1881 of 805, but is a station on 
the East Indian Raibway. TahtUi, second class police station, school, 
and post-ofiicc. The taMl contains one criminal court, with two police 
stations (t/idnds ) ; strength of regular |H>licc, 33 men, with 261 ehaukiddrt 
or village watchmen. 

Arail. —Village in Allahdbad District, Nortli-Westem Provinces, 
situated on the high southern bank of the Jumna, .at the point of its 
confluence with the Ganges. Population (rSSi) 755. 'llie village 
is the site of a very old Hindu city, the date of its foimtlation being 
lost in antiquity. It was p.'trtially rebuilt by Akbar, who c.alled it 
Jalaldbdd, but Ibis name has now' been lost. 

Arakaxu — The most northern of the four Divisions or Provinces of 
Rritish Burma, comprising the Districts of Akyab, Arakan Hill Tracts or 
Northern Arakan, Kyauk-pyu, and Sandoway Area (edclusive 

of Hill Tracts not under immediate British adminutratim)^ 14,5*8 
square miles, with *' towns and 3538 villages; number of bouses, 
116,048, of which tri,75o are occupied and 4396 unoccupied. - Total 
population (t88i) 587,518; namely, 317,773 males and 269,745 females. 
Average; density of popufation, 40^45 per square raiie; vtlhges per 
square mile, 0*24; persons per village, 187; houses per sqm-ire mile, 
7*98; persons per house, 5**6. Classified according to religion, there 
were — ^Buddhists, 422,396; Muhammadans, 706,308; Hindus, 9393; 
Christians, 1214; and Nat worshippers, or aboriginal non-Buddhists, 
48,207. The agricultural population is returned at 447,92*, or 76*24 
per cent, of the whole. Of the total area of 14,526 square miles, only 
841 square miles have been assessed for Government revenue, and of 
these 823 are returned as under cultivation. Total Government hnd 
revenue, including rates and cesses on the land, ^£98,1 23, or an average 
of 3s. 6|d, per acre of cultivated land. Arakan is a narrow seaboard 
strip, shut in on the east by the Arakan Yoma mountain^ and 
extending from the Naaf cstuaiy in the north to the Khwa river 
in the south. At its annexation in 1826, Rakaing-pylgyf, or the 
Arakan kingdom, was , formed into n Province under the Bengal 
Governmenf. It then extended as far south as Cape Negrais, and 
was divided into the four Districts of .Akyab, An, Ramri (Ramree), 
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and Sandoway. When Pegu was annexed, in 1S52, the lower 
portion oF Arakan between the Kycintali and Cape Negrals was joined 
to Bassein District Snbsequcnilj\ the nortliern part of this tract, 
between the Xyciiitali and the Gw*ai was restored to Arakan. Araknn 
is administered by a Comniissioncr and subordinates, whose head- 
quarters are at Atyab town. Gross revenue (iSSi-82) ;;^3oo,223. 
A full arcoiint of the history of Arakan under natiye rule, and of its 
annexation by the Britlsli, will be found under Akvab District, 
which contains the capital of the ancient kingdom and the principal 
town of the modern Province, and wdiich lins formed the theatre of 
the most important events in its annals. 

Arakdrtl. — ancient capital of Arakan. — See Mro>havng. 
Arakan Hill Tracts {or Horihcru Arokan). — District in the 
Arakan Division, British Burma; not strictly demarcated, but lying 
between 20** 44" and 32'' 29' K, lat., and between 92^ 44' and 93'* 52' 
R. long. It contains an area of from 4000 to 5000 square miles ; but it 
is a wild and backward tract, and regular jurisdiction has only been 
introduced into an area of 1015 square miles, containing in 1881 a 
population of 14,499 souls. Roughly speaking, the Hill Tracts are 
bounded on the south by Akyab District, and on the west by Chittagong ; 
to the nortli and east there are no defined boundaries, only unexplored 
jungle stretching away to Manipur and Independent Burma. 

PhyiUol Aspects^ eic, — ^llie Arakan Hill Tracis consist of parallel 
ridges of sandstone, covered with dense forest, and drained by 
numerous streams. The general run of these ranges is north and south ; 
and wherever the rivers have been forced into an easterly or westerly 
course, the gaps in the barrier^ which fonnerly dammed up the uxiters, 
may still be traced. The scenery at places is very wild and beautiful, 
but montonous. The Ktiladnn (Koladyne), or Yam-pang, is the chief 
river. Its source is unknown, but its general course (which the wild 
tribes believe to run for some miles underground) is from north to 
south. During the dry weather it is navigable 120 miles above Akyab ; 
the tide is felt os far as Kdndaw (Koondaw), 15 miles higher up. 
Beyond this point the river is a series of rapids and shallows, and its 
bed is rocky. The principal tributaries of the KUladan (Koladyne) are 
the Sala (which joins it 25 miles above Dalckme), the Rala, Kola, 
Palnk, Kan, and Mf (Mee), with the Thami and Pe or P(. The 
valleys of the Palak and Kan arc fertile and open, but now uninhabited. 
The Ml is a very shallow stream; the PI is navigable from its mouth as 
fat as die latitude of the KdUi^ii police post, and above that is a 
shallow mountain torrent through the country of the Mros and Khamls. 
The Le-mro rises some distance north of Dalekme, in the Bastern 
Yoroa Hills, the watershed between Arakan, Pegu, and Upper Burma. 
After a southerly course of 60 miles it is joined by the Pf from the 
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east, and, turning westward, receives the waters of the O from the 
north. Its course thence, until it reaches the Bay of Bengal, is very 
tortuous. The Lc-inro is tinnavigable ; being silted up at its mouth, 
the tide is felt for only a few miles. In the rains, the current is very 
rapid. Its chief tributaries are the Pin or Wakrein, the Rd (Roo), 
Wet, and Sin. The iviJd animals found in this District include tiie 
elephant, rhinoceros, bison, deer, goat, tiger, bear, monkey, etc. llie 
domestic animals are the gayal^ buffalo, ox, goat, pig, and dog. The 
timber-trees nre ironwoorl, teak, Jsamau/tg^ ikitJea-do^ ye-fna-nay 
(Gmelina), ilungga-nti (Hopea), mte-gyaung-ye (Pentaptera glabra), 
ka-gyneny^ (Dipterocaipus levis), Bamboos are very plentiful throughout 
the Hill Tracts. 

History . — Arakanese traditions yield little information concerning 
the Hill Tracts. The Burmese believe that the hill tribes arc related 
to themselves, and frecjuent reference is made to immigrations into 
Burma wir the KUladan (Koladyne) route. It has been inrcired that 
in remote ages a great Mongoloid horde passed southward from Tibet, 
and branched out into two streams in or near the Manipur valley. 
The one proceeded down the Chin-din and peopled Upper Burma; 
while the other followed the valley of the Kdladan, driving befenre it 
an aboriginal cannibal race, perhaps corresponding to the Sak-ko 
(Rakshasas, or demons) of Ceylon, and to the prmnt Andaman 
Islanders. The more fpnuimtei or more hardy, of the immigrants 
advanced Co the coast, and developed a higher stage of civilisation on 
the fertile maritime plains. The small commoniljes in the hills be* 
came isolated, dung to their old habits of life^ and preserved the various 
dialects of the jpresent hill tribes which disclose an afiiaity with the 
Bunnese language. Their peculiar customs will be tieated of in the , 
next paragraph. 

Poptilaiion. — Until i88t no actual enumeration of the population 
was made in the Arakan Hill 'lYacts^ owing to the fact that the peof^e 
object to stating the number of their children. In i88r, however, an 
enumeration was carried out over an area of 1015 square miles, compria* , 
ing 195 villages inhabited by 14^499 persons, nannely, 746)! nudea 
and 7032 females. Hindus numbered 228 ; Buddhists, 2160 ; Chrbtians, 
15; and Muhammadans, 5. With these exceptions, the ^pulation 
consists entirely of wild hill tribes of • demon ■-worahippere. The 
great tribes inhabiting the hills axe — (f) The Rakaingor Chaungiha; 
(2} the Shandii (almost entirdy beyond British territory); (3) the 
or Kwe*myf; (4) And or Kaungso; (5) CWn; (6) Chaw or 
Kukf; (7) the Mro. The number of these (exclusive of police) make 
up i2i7oi in the returns. (1) The Rakaings or Chaung-tha (^ns of 
the River), 670 in number, are of Burmese stock, and speak a dialect 
akin to Arakanese. They are divided into seven clans, all of whom 
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live on the Kdladan, their most northern village being 8 miles above 
Dalekme. Some of these clans are said to be descended from the 
Takings or MUns of Pegu; one is still called the Mtin clan. In 
manners and customs, the Chaung-tha resemble the Araknnese and 
Burmese, but, unlike the Burmese, they prefer dingy colours in their 
dress. I'hey practise UUtooing to a small extent. They profess 
Buddhism, but spirit-worship sways their minds. The books of the 
Chaung*tha are written on palni-leaf-shaped pieces of rough, home- 
made paper; the character was originally Burmese, but now differs 
considerably from it. (a) The Shandii cannot, strictly speaking, be 
called one of the District tciljes, although some of their clans live 
within the limit of the survey map. Very little is known about them. 
Their language is monosyllabic; they inhabit the tract east and north- 
east of the Blue Mountain, and are always at variance with one 
another. They ore polygamous, and bury their dead; in this latter 
custom they differ from the other tribes. (3) The Kamls number 8143, 
and are the most numerous tribe of the District. Three or four 
generations ago they lived in the mountains to the north-east, but 
having quarrelled with the Shandiis, their neighbours, they were driven 
towards the Kdladan. They are divided into clans, each of which 
keeps apart in villages of its ou’n, under a hereditary iam^meng^ 
or hill chief. The word ^Karnf^ means *man'; their Burmese 
name, * Kwe-niyi ’ (from k 7 if€^ a dog, and mjl^ tail), was given on account 
of the peculiarity of their dress, which hangs down behind like a tail. 
In features, language, and manners, the Kamfs resemble the Burmese ; 
in character they are waiy and deceitful, but will always trust those 
of whose (idelity they are once convinced. They, of all the tribes, 
ate most open to improvement, and fully understand the benefits of 
peace and trade. (4) The Mros, 1844 in number, live on the Ml and on 
some streams to the south, and are looked upon as an inferior race. 
Formerly they used to construct a nest, as nearly musket-proof as 
they could, in some high tree connected wnth the ground by a bamboo 
ladder, to which they fled when attacked, cutting down the ladder after 
their refuge was gained. The establishment of British authority freed 
the tribe from danger, and the custom has died out. (5) The Amis 
live in inaccessible villages cast of Daleknic, and on the Sala river. 
Little is known of them cxcejit that they dress like the Kami's, but 
speak a distinct dialect. (6) The Chins, 980 in number, are the most 
widely spread tribe, and inhabit the Arakan Yoma Hills east of the 
Le-mro river. All acknowledge that they are of the same family, but 
there is a great difference between the dialects of those brought captive 
from the east and of those inhabiting the mountain range. The 
practice of tattooing the women is peculiar to this tribe. Generally 
speaking, the Chins are sliy and averse to improvement. Each clan 
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inhabits a tract of forest sufifictcntly large to supply it with cultivation. 
Their language, though not understood by the Mro or Kami tribes^ 
possesses many words in use among the two latter races, (7) The 
Chaws (587) inhabit a small village on the Sala river, and are un- 
doubtedly of the Kuki family, although it is not known how they 
separated from the nuiin body. 

TJ)e hill races have many religious beliefs, domestic customs, and. 
laws in common. Their tribal religion is Bpirit-worship, Its rites 
chiefly consist of bloody sacrifices to the spirits of the hills and rivets, 
in order to avert evil There are two great annual ceremonies for the 
propitiation of the JCa-ni or spirits, viz. at seed-time and before harvest. 
Another annual feast is held in honour of rieparted spirits or hpahw. 
This last custom is followed by the ICamfs and Chaung-thas, but not 
by the Mros. The ceremony consists in opening the dead-house and 
placing food and thtmi (liquor made from rice) near the ashes of the 
departed. The prevailing languages are Arakanesc and Kami. The 
hill tribes have a very ancient system of law, criminal and civil. Their 
code punishes murder by a fine of two slaves, several spears, swords, and 
gongs, worth altogether about £60* all other offences or injuries 
ore in like manner punishable by fine only. The one offence not 
expiable by fine is munler upon a mid. Such murderers, when caught 
red-handed, are beheaded, and their heads are stuck up in the village. 
Trial by ordeal is resorted to. The tribes under our authority have, 
of course, been liberated from the worse features of their ancient code. 
The houses of all the tribes are constructed of bamboos, and are 
generally raised 5 or 6 feet from the ground. ViUages are built in 
a rough circle, wherever the ground permits, with tlie slaughter-posts 
and a shed for travellers, also used ns a forge, in the centre. The chief 
men have detached buildings for 'the accommodation of strangers. 
Sexual intercourse is free before matrimony; divorce is easy. Marriage 
is a simple contract; the bridegroom makes valuable presents to the 
girl’s parents as dowry, but receives them back in case of divorce 
arising from the wife’s misconduct. The succession to property rests 
exclusively in the males; a woman cannot inherit, and is ngt responsible 
for debt. Fines for ofiences cannot be paid to a woman, but go to 
nearest male relative. 

Ag^iculturty iic, —Cultivation is conducted on the simple nomadic 
system known as taungya in Burma, and jfm in Chittagong (see Aryab 
District). The only agricultural implements used are an iron chopper, 
about 12 inches long and 3 inches broad at the end, and a small imn 
axe or * celt,’ both fixed into bamboo handles. Seed is sown broadcast. 
During the rains, rice and sesamum are planted gn the same plot of^ 
ground. Cotton and tobacco are the other staple products. The 
cotton is much sought after by the Arakanese ; it is inferior to Egyptian^ 
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but yields a larger crop, reported to be better thoxx the ordinary Bengal 
cotton. Tobacco is cultivated by oil the villagers on the KdladaUj and 
the leaf is of remarkably good quality. It is sown broadcast on alluvial 
deposits along the banks after the fall of the river. The regularly 
cultivated area is very small as compared with the population. In i&Si 
it w*a5 estimated at only i8 square miles for a population of, 14,499 3 
about 3500 acres of this area were under cotton, and 4000 under 
tobacco. Except in the /aungya pbta, there is very little rice cultiva- 
tion — principally on the plain near Myaung-taung, at the foot of the 
hills. In iSSo-Sr, only 18 square miles were returned as cultivated 
by the plough, of which about 10 were under rice. The rate of assess- 
ment per acre is 12 (f/wds (is. 6d.). The nomadic system of tillage by 
jungle-burning still feeds the majority of the people. Rice is grown In 
tlie jYm or clearings, but no measurements are made or rate 

fixed per acre, each family being charged i rupee (as.) a year. 
The number of faunj^'a x>atches was relumed in 1881-82 at 6636, 
but they ate gradually decreasing in number, and giving my to plough 
cultivation. The women do most of the taungya cultivation, except 
the work of cutting down the jungle^ 

Manufactures^ tie. — The only manufactures are the weaving of cotton 
cloth and basketmaking, I'he blankets woven by the Kamis are 
generally white, and have thick ribs of cotton run in to make them 
warm ; some are like large Turkish towels. The Mros usually weave 
blankets with a black and white pattern, showing only on one side. 
The Chins weave them in broad stripes of bright colours, like those 
worn by the Taung-thds, Long earthenware pots are made by the 
Chins on the Le-mro river ; they are covered with cane network, and 
have a wide ring for the base. The trade on the Le-mro amounts to 
£t2QOj and the principal exports are bamboos and sesamum. The 
imports are miscellaneous goods. On the Pi river there is a trade to 
the value of about in tobacco, cotton, sesamum, and miscel- 

laneous goods. In zS68, it was estimated that £^000 worth of pro- 
duce annually found its way to Akyab, nearly the whole of it from the 
Kami tribe on the Kulndan river. In 1875— 76, the exports from the 
KUIadan, exclusive of coin, amounted to ;^87o7, consisting chiefly of 
tobacco, £2^46 ; cotton, ^^^332 ; oil-seeds, ^300 ; bamboos, ;^322 ; 
and plantain s, ^1 1 2, The export season for cotton is from December to 
March. This is sold by the basket of 30 local sers, being little more 
than 40 lbs. The usual price is 2 rupees (4s.) a basket, which would 
make the price of a maund oi 80 lbs. about 4 rupees (Ss,). The whole 
of the salt used in the District is brought from ^mrf (Ramree). The 
price is i rupee for from 4 to 5 baskets (la seri). The Shandds 
obtain their salt by water from the villagers near the frontier, who 
make very large profits from the trade. All the other trans-frontier 
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tribes are dependent on the British Government for their supplies of 
salt, 

Adminhtralhji^ efc, — capitation tax was formerly chai^ged on the 
]\lro5 and Chins living near the borders of Akpb Districtj and on 
the Chaung-thas generally. The rates were 2 rupees (4s.) for married 
men, and i rupee (2s.) for widowers ; bachelors were exempted. This 
tax has since been abolished, and tribute has been levied at the rate of 
I rupee per family, 'i’he other sources of revenue are the land, timber 
duty, and fines. A lax of i rupee is levied, as in other parts of Arakan, 
on all ironwood trees felled. The revenue derived from this jungle 
tract is merely nominal. In the total revenue was only 

in 1875-76, £6,So ; and in 18S1-82, ;£683, while the mere 
cost of District officials and police in the latter year was ;^S27a. 
In 1865, in order to bring the mountainous region in the north of 
Arakan under better control, and to civilise the wild inhabitaots, 
it was removed from the jurisdiction of Akyab, and erected into a 
sejmrate District, under the name of the Arakan Hill Tracts, now 
called Northern Arakan. In 1868, a market was established at ^lyauk- 
taung, with a view of encouraging trade with the hill tribes, and of 
winning them over to more peaceable intercourse with the people of 
the plains. This market, which was far enough in the hills to attract 
the hill people, and not too remote for traders from Akyab, has proved 
a great success. The hill produce is disposed of here instead of being,' 
as formerly, exchanged for other goods with itinerant hucksters, who 
could not be prevented from carrying about arms, gunpowder, etc., for 
sale or baiter. There are two judicml officers in the District, ^th 
exercising civil and criminal powers, viz* the Superintendent and the 
Assistant-Superintendent. On the Kdladan, the limit of the real power 
of control of the Superintendent is so miles north of Dalelune ; beyond 
this, there are only one or two villages, and then comes an uninhabited 
country stretching away northwards. On the Ml, his control is only felt 
a mile or two beyond the police post at the junction of the rivers 
Thamf and Mf. Until a regular boundary is laid down, the actual , 
limits of the District and of the jurisdiction of the Superintendent 
cannot be fixed. This official, as ex officio superintendent of police, 
directs a force of 256 strong, of w'hom 81 are Gurkhas or Tipperahs, 
50 Kamis, 3a Manipuils, 95 R&jbansfe, and the lemoinder chiefly 
Arakanese and local tribesmen; loo of them are armed with muzzle* 
loading cavalry carbines, the remainder have the old Brown Bess. 
The police are posted at ten stations, of whicb eight are stockaded 
with upright posts, 6 feet apart, and a cheoeffx-Acfi'iso of sharpened 
bamboos., The inspectors of police are European^ and 76 of the men 
belong to the Hill Tracts, They constitute a ^<wf-miI 5 lary force, ' 
whose duty is to repel raids from' outoidcj and keep order among 
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the tribes witliln our administrative boundaiy- The whole length of 
the noitlveast frontier from Dalekmc to Prinwa ia regularly patrolled 
once a week during the raiding months* It requires strong and hardy 
men to stand the climate and the n-ork incidental to the police of these 
hills» and the annual admissions to hospital average 84 per cent, a year 
of the total strength. In 1875 the stockade at Dalekmc was removed 
from the bank of the river to the top of a small neighbouring hill. 
Cuard'housGS have recently been built at Sami, and on the Kan and 
IH rivers. 

Climaii , — Fevers are very prevalent; but a late Superintendent writes 
that the dcadliness of the climate has been overstated. He attributes 
the hill fever to the severe changes of temperature rather than to 
malnria. Tlie dangerous months ate April, May, and June j April is 
sultry, and May and June ate the beginning of the rains. The people 
are as a rule healthy, but subject to skin diseases. What most aifecis 
Europeans is want of proper food. Beef and mutton cannot be 
procured. The Arakanese lowlanders do not stand the cliiuate well, 
and it is fatal to most Burmese. From December to March the pre- 
vailing T^nd is north, and during the monsoon south and south-west. 
Annual rainfall, 1 iS inches. {For further details, sec the RrifisA Burma 
GiistUter^ 2 vols., 1879 1880; the Burma Census Report of r88r ; 

Administration Reports for 1880 to 18S3. The article on the Amkatt 
Hill Tracts in the Briiish Burma Gasiftteeris based on a Report by R. F. 
St John, Ksq., 1872 ; and since then an admirable account has been 
written of them l)y hfajor Gytine Hughes, lately Superintendent of the 
District, under the title of TAe Hill Tracts af Arakan^ printed tSSi.] 

Arakan Yomaj or Boma . — h range of hills forming the eastern 
boundary of Bengal and of Arakan, stretching from the great mass of 
mountains In the Nagd country and Manipur, and thence spreading out 
westward to Tipperah, Chittagong, and Northern Ardkdn, in a broad 
succession of unexplored and forest-covered spurs. Contracting to a 
more defined and better known chain, this range passes southwards 
tinder the name of the Arakan Yoma-daung, till, 700 miles from, 
its origin in the Kdgd wilds, it sinks into the sea at Cape Negrais, 
its last blulT crowned by a goldcn-topped pagoda gleaming far to 
seaw^ard. 

The loftiest points of the range arc at its northern extremit}', on the 
confines of Manipur; farther south the height diminishes; but where 
it enters Arakan in the extreme north, the elevation again becomes 
considerable, culminating in the Blue Mountain, 7100 feet above sea 
level. *riiere it throws off a mass of spurs and cross-spurs in all direc- 
tions, densely wooded and completely iiUing the country* The rnost 
important extends westward to the coast at A-ngu Maw, and forms the 
watershed between the Naaf and the Ma-yd, Thou^ of no great 
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elevation for some distance from the coast, the steepness of the slopes 
readers these hills impracticable) except by the regular passes. The 
most northern is the Salct pass, which, however, is but little used, as 
water is scarce, and the ascents and descents are almost precipitous. 
The next pass going southwards is from the village of An or Aeng, on 
the river of the same name, in Kyouk 4 ipyd District, leading to Min'bti 
and Sin-byd-gydn, both on the Iratradi river in Upper Burma. The 
distance betn*ecn An and Min-bd is 100 miles, or 10 marches; and 
between An and Sin>byd'gydn, 135 miles, or 13 marches. For some 
distance the road goca over a level country and crosses the An at four 
fords. Leaving this level ground, the road passes up the sloping face 
of a massive spur which stretches neatly in a westerly direction at right 
angles from the central ridge. The summit of the pass, 46i$3 feet above 
sea level, is 31 miles from An village, the last 18 miles being a steep 
ascent The descent on the eastern side to the Kin stream in Inde- 
pendent Burma is much more ]uecipitous. For 20 miles beyond the 
Kin, the road jiasses over the bed of the Man river, a mountain torrent 
which /lows through a defile varying from one to five hundred yards in 
breadth at the place where the road emerges, and forks off to Sin-byiS-giin 
and Alin-bd, over a level and thinly-wooded country. From Taung-giip, 
in Sandoway, a made road crosses the hills to Padaung in Frome 
District South of these are other passes, of little or no importance, 
and used only by local ttadem. They are generally mere fbotjiaths 
along the bed of a torrent, with occasional short cuta across intervening 
spurs, practicable only for a pack aninaal or a pedestriait 

In i8fi8, an endeavour was made to establish a sanatorium in these 
hills at Myaung-gyii, on the road across the Taung-giip pass;, 15 miles 
beyond Kaung-kyi-dauk, and abont aooo feet above sea level. 
Although the thermometer rarely rose above 83’ F. in April, the 
result proved unfavourable. The invalids sent there received little ot 
no benefit IVater is scarce within any convenient distance; and the 
site, liesides being below the fever line, proved too damp and chilly for 
comfort in the cold season, and too wet in the rains. For on account 
of the various tribes inhabiting these mountains, see Arakah Hill 
Tracts. 

Ardkere.— in Ashtagidm Mysore District, Mysore State. 

Contains twenty primary and twenty^two secondary villages. Chief town, 
Arikere, population a 66 o, ' 

Aral River. — One of the channels by which Lake Manchhar (in 
Karachi District) discharges its water into the Indus; 12 miles long, 
and navigable throughout. Lat a6* 22' to 26" 27' N., long. 67' 47' to 
67' 53* B. 'With the Kara and Lake Manchhar, the .\ral forms a 
continuous waterway, running for above 100 miles nearly parallel to 
the Indus ; and as the current is at all times very moderate, this channel 
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used to be more frequented during the flood season than the main 
stream^ but in consequence of sluices and bridges on the Naia, the 
passage of large boats is no longer possible. There is a small railway 
station of the Indus valley line called ' Bandar Station,’ on the batiks 
of the Aral at Sehwdn. Goods arrive in large quantities here for export 
to Upper and Lower Sind. 

Arameri. — Village in the Ycclenalkndd tdiukt Coorg. Population 
(iSSi) 1108. Three miles from Virardjendrdpet, on the Merkdra 
road, The mission station formed here has been abandoned, 

Ardn River. — ^Rises in the hills north of Bdsim District, Berdr; 
course about 100 miles, Lat, 19^ 54' to 20“ 12’ jr., long. 77* ij' to 78* 
15' £. Drains more than half the west portion of Wdn District ; receives 
the Am a river (64 miles in length) ; and forms the most importnnt 
tributary of the Feiigangi riverj which it joins at Cbinta. The Ardn 
valley is from 6 to 14 miles wide; the Arna valley from 8 to la. 

Aranff. — ^I'own in the Rdipur ia/istl^ Kdipur District, Central Pro- 
vinces^ situated on the Mahdnadf river. Population (1881) 4608; 
namely, Hindus, 4109; Kabfrpanthfs, 47; Satndmfs, 290; Muham- 
madans, 144; Jains, 5 ; aboriginal religions, 13, Formerly the seat of 
a taltsUddt^s court, which was removed to Rdipur town in 1863, It 
still contains a large number of commercial residents, and a consider- 
able trade in raetal vessels is carried on. Anciently one of the seats of 
the Haihai Bans! Rdjput Dynasty, with ruins of temples and old tanks, 
and extensive remains of ancient brick buildings north of the present town, 
wbich is surrounded by immense groves of mango trees. Dispensary. 

Arariy.— Village in Chompdran District, Bengal. Lat 26" 33" 30" n., 
long. 84'’ 42^ 15"’ £. About a mile south-west is a monolith of 
polished granite, on -which are cut, in well-preserved letteis, portions of 
Asoka’s edicts; the pillar is 36^ feet high; diameter at tlie base, 42 
inches, at the top 38 inches. 

AratiyA— Sub-division of Pumiah District, Bengal, lying between 
25' xS" and 26* 27' n. lat., and between 87® r' 30" and 87'’ 44' 45" e. 
long. ; area, X044 square miles; villages, 874; houses, 66,338; of 
which 64,906 are occupied. Population (i88r}, 401,679 ; namely-— 
males, 201,41$, and females, 200,264; average density of population, 
384*75 per square mile; persons per village, 4 S 9 ; persons per occupied 
house, 6*19. Classified according to religion, the population consisted 
of— Hindus, 279,2x1; Muhammadans, 122,447; and Christians, 21. 
The Sub-division is divided into the three thdnds^ or police circles, of 
Aroriyd, Hatidri, and Rdnfganj, with four outpost stations ; strength of 
regitlar police, 80 men ; rural police or cheukiddrs^ 1044, One, magis- 
terial and one revenue court. 

AraHyd.— Small village on the Pandr river, in Purniah District, 
Bengal, and head-quarters of Amriyd sub-division. Lat. 26* 9* 15"^ it., 
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long. 87* 3a' 56'' £• It contains a middle-class vernacular and a 
primary school. Distance from Purniah town^ 30 miles norths and 
from Basantpur, 4 miles cast, 

Ar&sal&r {Ai^sa/aidrt *The PipaMeaf River’).— An estuary of the 
Kdveri (Cauvery) in Tanjore District^ Madras Presidency. It biaiichcs, 
in lat. xo” 56' n., long, 79" 22' £., from the right bank of the tnain 
streanij and^ after flowing nearly due east for 40 miles through a rich 
plain, falls into the sea at Korikil (lat. 10* 55' n., long. 79'’ 56' £.). It 
irrigates upwards of do,ooo acres, yielding an annual revenue of 

Araun. — Pargand of Gwalior State, held in jdgtr^ under the Giina 
(Goona) sub-Agency in Gwalior territory. Central India. 

AravA-Etirlohl. — ^Village in Coimbatore District, Madras Presi- 
dency. Lat. 10“ 46" 30'' ir., long. 77“ 57' e.} houses, 788; population 
(1881) 3585 — namely, Hindus, 2586; Muhammadans, qoo, chiefly of 
the Labhay sect; and Christians, 99. Situated 18 miles south-west of 
Kariir, on the road from that station to Dindigal. Pallapatti, the large 
Labhay village (formerly included with Aravd * Kdrichi), has recently 
been detached from it, and made a separate village. It is the liead- 
quarters of a considerable trade in hides, leather, cloth, etc., carried 
on by the Labhay traders, who are often well-to-do. Population (i88x) 
635i«-naniely, Hindus, 1643; Muhammadans, 4708. A fort, built 
here by the Mysore Rdji, and known, to the Muhammadans os B(ja- 
mangalj was on three occasions — 1768, 1783, and 1790 — forcibly, occu- 
pied by British troops. On the last occasion the fortifications ivere 
destroyed, and the site made o^r to the pdhgir of Andipatti. $tation 
of a deputy taMiddr^ and a sub-registrar. 

Ar&yalli Hills. — A range of mountains tunning for 300 miles in a 
north-easterly direction through the Kijputdna States and the British 
District of Ajmere-Merwdra, situated between lat. 25'’ and 26° 30* k., 
and between long. 73* 20' and 75*^ e. They consist of a series of 
ridges and peaks, with a breadth varying from 6 to 60 miles, and an 
average elevation of 1000 to 3000 feet Their highest point is Mount 
Abu, 5653 feet^ -an isolated outlier at the south-western extremity of the 
range. The geology belongs to the primitive formation — granite, 
compact dark-blue slate, gneiss, and syenite. Colonel Tod remarks 
upon the dazzling white eflect of the peaks — an effect produced, not by 
snow, as among the Himalaya, but by enormous masses pf vitreous 
rose-coloured quartz. On the north, their drainage forms the Ldni 
and Sakhi rivers, which fall into the Rann of Cutch (Kachchh). To 
the south, the drainage supplies two distinct river systems, oiic of which 
debouches in comparatively small streams on the Gulf of' Cambay, 
while the other unites to form' the Chambal river, a great southern 
tributary of the Jumna (Jamund), flowing thence by the Ganges into 
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the Bay of Bengal on the other side of India. The Ardvalli Hills are 
for the most part bare of cultivation^ and even of jungle. Many of them 
are mere heaps of sand and stone ; others consist of huge masses of 
quartz piled upon each other. The valleys between the ridges are 
generally sandy descTts^ with an occasional oasis of cultivation. At 
long intervals^ however, a fertile tract marks some great natural line of 
drainage, and in such a valley, Ajmere City, with its lake, stands 
conspicuous. 'Fhc hills are inhabited by a very spslrse population of 
Mers (Mhaits), an aboriginal race. {See Ajmhue-Merwara.) The 
main range sends off rocky ridges in a north-easterly direction, which 
from time to time reappear in the form of isolated hills and broken 
rocky elevations nearly as far as Delhi. [See the jRdjpuidna Gazetteer^ 
edited by Sir Alfred Lyall] 

At&ll. — -Village in the Sehwin Katichi (Kuttachee) District^ 
Sind, Bombay Presidency. lAt 26* 28' n., long. 67" 49' e. \ population 
under sooo, mainly agricultural. The Muhammadans are chiefly Say* 
yids and Cliandida ; and the Hitidds, mainly Bidhmans and Lohdnos). 
Head-quarters station of a tapdddr. 

Arcot,— in North Arcot District, Madras Presidency. Area 
432 square miles, containing 1 town and 301 villages, of which 7 me 
held as indmy or revenue-free. Length of ZdA/Aeast to west, 35 miles; 
breadth, 12 miles. Houses, 19,5795 population (18S1) 147,388, being 
72,607 males and 74^7^1 femalea I'he soil ia poor, and besides lime- 
stone there are no minerals, even building stone being scarce. Fish are 
caught in large quantities in the Mdmancldr and Kalavai tanks. Agri- 
culture, weaving, and tanning are the only important industries. Land 
revenue (1882-83), ^34,496. Number of criminal courts, a. In civil 
matters, the tdluk is within the jurisdiction of the munsif Ami. 
Number of police stations, 6 ; strength of regular police, 60 men. 

Arcot [Aru-kadu^ *six forests* — Tamil, Arkait Ameati — the 
'Apjetfrov BairfAciov of Ptolemy^ — Town in North Arcot District, 
Madras Presidency. Lat, la'" 55' 23" n., long. 79* 24* 14" e. Situated 
65 miles from Madras, and 5 from the Arcot Railway Station of the 
Madras Railway, on the right bank of the Fdlar. Head-quarters of Arcot 
td/t/kf containing sub-magistrate’s court, poshoflice, sub-jail, and Govern* 
ment school. Formerly the capital of the Nawdbs of the Kamatic, but 
now of small importance. Beyond some exportation of rice to the west 
coast, there Is no trade ; and, the manufacture of bangles excepted, the 
town possesses no special industiy. Its trade, however, continued large 
for some years, and much gold lace and chintz were here manufactured 
and sold, until its young rival, IVdldjapet, only three miles distant, began 
slowly to draw away its commerce. Historically, Arcot is of great 
interest, but few traces of its former i^H^wer remain. In 1712, in order to 
facilitate operations against Mysore, Saddat-ulla-Kbdn, commanding 
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the Delhi forces, transferred his head-quarters to Aroot. For the 
twenty years of Ilia powers and during the reign of his successor Dost 
All, it remained the seat of government. But in 1740, the Mardthd 
army of Hoji Bhonsld overran the District; Dost Ali was killed in 
battle, and Arcot became the centre of the strife. Sabdat Ali, who 
succeeded Dost Ali, was murdered in X742 \ and his successor, Sayyid 
Muhammad, shared the same fate in 1744. During the next se\'en 
years Arcot changed hands as many times j and in 1751, an English 
garrison occupied the fort The capture and brilliant defence of Arcot 
by Clive are among the most remarkable feats of the British arms in 
India. On the August 1751, Clive with his small force of 200 
Europeans (including 8 ofdcers) and 300 native troops, with 8 field- 
pieces, left Madras, and five days later encamped within 10 miles of 
Arcot, during a severe tempest of lightning, thunder, and rain. Of the 
eight officers ^Yith the force, four, including Clive, had recently been 
* writers ’ in the Company’s service, and only two out of the eight had 
ever been in action. The undaunted demeanour of this small army 
during the storm gave the enemy’s spies such an idea of the valour of the 
British, that they hurried panic-stricken to Arcot, and so demoralised 
its garrison that they abandoned the fort. The next morning Clive 
arrived at the town, and meeting with no opposition took possession of 
the citadel. On the news of the capture of his capital reaching Chdnda 
Siihib, Nawab of the Kamatic, he detached 4000 of his own troops^ with 
150 of the French, under the command of his son Sijtl Sdbib, to 
recapture the fortress. Mjd Sdhib invested the fort on^ the asrd 
tem^r with 120 Europeans, 2000 regular native troops, 300 cavalry, 
and 5000 irregular foot soldiers. There were but 60 days^ \)rQvisions in 
the fort, but fortunately plenty of water. Breaches made by day in the 
ruined old battlements (a mile in circumference) were untiringly repaired 
during the night, during a siege of 50 days. Wi±in the fort had been 
found an enormous piece of ordnance, discharging a ya-lb. ball. It 
was said to have been drawn by a thousand yoke of oxen all the way 
from Delhi. Clive succeeded in erecting this monster on the highest 
of the fort towers ; and from this position it was fired Once each day at 
the jialace of the Kawdb, while Rij&Sdhib and his officers were assembled 
in a council of war. On the fourth day the cannon burst, but fortunately 
without doing any damage, as the precaution had been taken of always 
firing it by means of a train. This accident emboldened the besiegers, 
who raised a mound at a short distance from the walls, commanding 
the whole of the interior of the fort On this mound they placed a 
small but powerful battery. The work was allowed to procc^ to com- 
pletion, when Clive opened fire with such success that within an hour 
the mound was a heap of ruins, and the 5^ ^ho had been on it 
were all either killed or disabled. Attempts meanwhile made from 
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I^fadras to relieve the garrison proved unsuccessful. AssistaftcCi how* 
everi appeared from an unexpected quarter. Some Mardthd cavnliy, 
under a leader named Monlri Rdo^ who had hitherto remained neutral, 
waiting the turn of eventSj on hearing the news of Clive’s gallant defence, 
announced their readiness to come to his aid. Rdj& Sdhib, in view of 
this threatened danger, summoned Clive to surrender, but his message 
met with a contemptuous refusal. An ofTer of a present of money was 
then made, and indignantly refused. Seeing no prospect of a surrender, 
Rdjd Sdbib resolved to adventure an assault, which took place on 
November the i4lh. The result is thus described by Macaulay: — 
‘The day was well fitted for a bold military enterprise; it was the great 
Muhammadan festival, the Moharram, which is sacred to the memory 
of Hussain, the son of Ali. Clive had received secret intelligence of 
the design ; had made his plans, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown 
himself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly 
at his post. The enemy advanced, driving before them elepliants whose 
foreheads were armed with iron plateSr It was expected that the gates 
would yield to the shock of these living battering rams. But the huge 
beasts no sooner felt the English musket balls, than they turned round 
and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had urged 
them forward. A raft was launched on the water which filled one part 
of the ditch. Clive perceiving that the gunners at that post did not 
understand their business, took the management of a piece of artillery 
himself^ and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was 
diy the assailants mounted with great boldness, but they were received 
with a fire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled the 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the 
English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession of 
loaded muskets, and every shot told upon the living mass bdow. After 
three desperate assaults the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

‘The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants 
fell. The garrison lost only 5 or 6 men. The besieged passed an 
anxious night looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day broke 
the enemy were no more to be seen. They had retired, leaving to the 
English several guns and a large quantity of ommunition.’ Thus ended 
the famous siege of Arcot 

In 1758, Arcot was surrendered to the French, under Lally ; and two 
efforts made in the following year to regain possession, failed. In 1760, 
however, Colonel Coote laid siege to the fort, and after a bombardment 
of seven days took it For the next twenty years it remained in the hands 
of the Nawdb Muhammad Ali, the ally of the British; but when in 17S0 
the Mysore war extended to the District, Arcot was surrendered to 
Haidar AH, who held it till 1783, Tipu Sultdn succeeded to Haidaris 
conquests, and oiler destroying die fordficatiaua abandoned In 
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the cession of the Karnntic to the English in i8ot, Arcot vas included ; 
but the descendants of the Nawsib (styled the 'Prince of the Karnatic'j 
still hold property in the neighbourhood of the town. The palace is now 
a ruin, and of the fort hardly n trace remains. Between the palace and 
the fort stands the tomb of the Nawdb Saddat-ulld Xhdn, for the 
decoration of which and the per/oo'jnnncc of roligioiis ceremonies a 
monthly allowance is made by Governnoent. Close to the tomb is the 
principal mosque, the Jamd Masjid, and within the town are twenty- 
two other places of Muhammadan worships all largely attended. There 
are also many other notable tombs, — -Tiim Auliah’s among Uiem, — 
each of which receives an allowance from Go^’emment. With the 
exception of two, the temples built by the Chola king in the six forests 
still exist. The European station, Ranipet, is on the left bank of the 
Pdidr, 3 miles from the railway station. 

Aroot, NoxtlL-^District in the hfadras Presidency, lying between 
I a" 20' and 13“ 53 ' m. lat., and between 78“ 15' and 8o‘ 4' B. long. ; 
area, 7356 square miles; population in i88z, 1,81 7, 8r4, Mysore 
bounds it on the west, and on the other three sides lie British Districts 
— Cuddapah and Ncllore on the north, Salem and South Arcot on the 
south, and Chengalpat (Chingleput) on the east. North Arcot, in point 
of size, ranks eleventh, and in population fifth, among the Districts of 
the Madras Presidency. It is sub-divided into nine tdlukf and five 
huge samhtddri divisions, of which one is a jd^r; and contains 3967 
inhabited villages, including sixteen towns. Land revenue (18S1), 
;^a8z,8o3; total levenue, jf337#343> The town of Chiltiir is the 
administrative head-quarters of the District 

Physical A^ts.'— Tbs northern and western portions of the District 
are hiily and ^ctaresqae ; the southern and, eastern, as a Iu}e^ Oat and 
uninteresting. The range of the Eastern Ghits traverses it IrOtn south- 
west to north-east, throwing out spurs on their southern side, and the 
Nagari Hills run across the north-eastern corner. T 1 ie former range 
separates what used to be called the two Kamatics, viz. the Rdld Gkdf, 
or elevated Mysore plateau, and the Payan Ghdt, or low-lying plain 
countiy. The general elevation of this part of the range is about 2500 
feet above sea level. Jn the south-west the Jawfidi range impinges on 
the District, its peaks attaining sometimes a height of 3000 fee^ covered 
in part with dense and valuable forest. The broad valley of the Vani- 
ambodi, or PdHr, separates this range tfom the Eastern Ghats, narrowing 
in the neighbourhood of Ambiir, where tlie Juwidi hills and the Ghdts 
almost unite. The Eastern Ghdts and the Jawddis are of gneissic or 
metamorphic formation, made up to a great extent of bare, rounded rock 
masses, with smooth, loose boulderS scattered about In the north-eastern 
formation, conglomerates, quartzites, and sandstones, prevail; and the 
precipitous cliffs, rising sheer from the plains, present every appearance 
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of volcanic upheaval. Iron and copper are found in some nbundancei 
and as gold has been obtained in Mysore^ within a few miles of the 
District frontier, it is probable that it exists in North Arcot also. Coal 
occurs nowhere, but lime and excellent building stone abound. The 
chief river is the VMix. It enters the District in the south-west, and, 
after a preliminary deflection northwards, on meeting the rise of the 
Jawddi hills, assumes an easterly direction to the sea. It receives on 
its way two important afHuentSj the Cheyair and the Foiny. Smaller 
affluents of the Pdldr are the Ambdr and the Gudiydtam. The 
eastern centre of the District is drained by the Nitraydndvanam and 
Cortellior (Kortalaydr). Por almost the whole year the river courses 
are dry, the water sinking into the deep sand of their beds. Channels, 
however, are cut into the sand, and the underflow of water thus 
tapped is carried oft for irrigation. This supply never fails. Forests 
cover an area of about 1800 square miles, of which nearly one-third 
belong to private owners. Of the remainder, about one-half are Hocal 
forests ; * and the actual imperial revenue from this source is only ;^4oo 
a year. One reason for this comparatively small income is that the 
imperial forests are as yet very carefully conserved, nothing being taken 
from them beyond the absolute requirements of the neighbourhood. 
The most valuable tree found in the forests of the District is the Red 
Sanders, used by the natives for cart iiomes, door-posts, and other 
purposes, as white ants will not touch it ; it is largely exported in 
hllleta as ships’ dunnage to Europe, where a red dye is extracted from it 
The fisheries, although fish forms an item in the food supply, are 
financially unimportant The fauna of the District includes the ele- 
phant, bison, wild bufiTalo, tiger, leopard, bear, hyeena, several sj>ecies of 
deer, porcupine, and boor. 

History . — ^The District of North Arcot forms part of the ancient 
country called Dr^vido, corresponding in part to the modern KaaNATic. 
When and by whom it was originally peopled is unknown, but the 
earliest important settlers appear to have been the Karambas, who are 
said at first to have hod no king. Dissensions, however, led them to 
choose a chief named Komandu Karamba Prabhu, the supposed first 
king of the Fallava dynasty. Little is recorded of these Pallava kings. 
Their principal stronghold \ya.s at PiJraldr, and Conjeveram became 
their most important town. In the 7th century, the power of the 
Pallava Icings seems to have reached its height, hut shortly afterwards 
the Konga and Chold kings succeeded in gaining the supremacy. The 
final downfall of the Pallava dynasty, and the partial extermination of 
the Karamba race, was effected by the ChoMs about the eight or ninth 
century. Conjeveiara now became the capital of the ChoUL kingdom, 
the limits of which appear at one time to have extended to the Goddvari. 
The Chold poiver, however, in its turn declined after several contests 
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for supremacy with the kings of Telingina and Vijayanagar. About 
the middle of the lytli century the last-named dynasty also came to a 
close, its place being taken by the Mardthds, who under Sivaji began 
to exercise a powerful influence over the destinies of Southern India. 
Venkaji, a half brother of Sivajj, and the founder of the present family 
of Tanjore^ held, as a vassal of the Bfjapur State, certain Southern 
jigln in the Karnatic, which had passed into his possession by the 
death of his father Shahji in 1664. In 1676^ Stvajf, desirous of wresting 
these from his half brother, set out against him, and entered the 
Knmatic by the Kalliir pass in the District of North Arcot After 
reducing the forts at Vellore, Arni, and other strongholds in this and 
the neighbouring Districts, Sivaji became complete master of nit his 
brother’s territories. News from the north suddenly recalled Sivaji to 
the aid of his ally the Sultan of Golconda, who had held his Northern 
Provinces for him while he inarched into the Karnatic. Sivaji left his 
newly acquired territories under the charge of another half brother, 
Santajii who, however, was gradually overpowered by Venkaji. In the 
end, Sivaji was compelled to acquiesce in the retention of his conquests 
by Venkajf on a promise of one-half the revenues, Meanwhile the 
Emperor Aiirangzeb resolved to put a slop to the anarchy prevailing in 
Southern India. In 1698, his general Zulfakdr Khdn took Gingi, and 
made Dddd Khdn Governor of Arcot, under which district Gingi was 
included. Until 1713, the Muhammadan governors resided at Gingi, 
and settled the country by Muhammadan fiefhOlderB. Saddatrulldr 
Khdn, who first assumed the title of Nawdb of the Katnatic, made 
Arcot his capital in 1712. For an account of the capture and subse- 
quent defence by Clive of Arcot daring the Karnatic war, see article 
on Ahcot town. 

In 1793, after the termination of the second Mysore war, the 
portion of the present District lying above the Ghdts was ceded to 
the British. It was appended to the Bdrd-mahal tract, and admini- 
stered conjointly with the western estates of Venkitagiri, Saidipur, 
Kdlahasti fCalastri), and Karvaitnagon In i8or, the Karnatic was 
ceded to the British by the Naw 4 b ; and the portion of this territory 
lying north of the PdWr river was, together with the above estates, 
foitncd into the District then called the Northern Division of Arcot, 
and placed under the Kistnagiri Collector. In 1808, the idlmks south 
of the Vilir were added to the District, Kistnagiri removed from 
it, and the estates of Venkdtagiri and Saiddpur transferred to Nellore. 
Since that year, the only alteration in the area of the District has been 
the addition of the Pangandr estate. When the Karnatic was first 
acquired, there were in all twelve pdlaydms or tributary estates — N^id- 
ganti, Kalldr, Karkambidi, Krishnapuram, Tumba, Bungdri, PiUicherla, 
Poliir, Mogardl, Fakdla, Gedragdnta, and Giidipati. In 1803, all of 
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these, with the exception of the Inst, rebelled, and a military force had 
to be employed to reduce them to submission. Four pdlaydms — Poliir, 
Moganll, Pakdla, and Gedragtinta — ^were resumed by Government, and 
the rest, Gddipati excepted, were for many years held under attach- 
ment, Several towns in the District, notably Argot, Vellore, and 
Chendraciri, hiive interesting historical associations, dating from the 
negotiations of 1640 mth the Bijnpur king, for jiarinission to erect a 
factory at * Afadraspotam ’ within liis territories. 

JPopulaiion . — Census of the District has been taken quinquennially 
since r&5o; but the hrst trustworthy results were obtained in 1871. 
This enumeration disclosed a total of 321^,844 houses (15,744 b^ing 
returned os uninhabited), and a total population of 2,0x5,278 (or 
6*4 inmates per house)^ 1,020,678 being males and 994,600 females. 
The general Census of 1881 returned a population of 1,817,814, in- 
habiting x6 towns and 3951 villages in an area of 7256 square miles, 
and occupying 279,328 houses; number of persons per square mile, 
3 occupied house, 6’5. In the Government /diais^ the density 
is 281 per square mile; in the zaf/iinddrS divisiom, only 204. In point 
of density. North Arcot holds the eleventh place among the Madras 
Districts. As compared with the population in 1871, the hgures for 
i 83 i show a decrease of 197,464, or 9*8 per cent., due to the famine 
of 1876-78. The proportion of the sexes is nearly equal; there were 
9o7i354 males and 9x0,460 females returned; and of children under 
ten years, 467,740, or 227,911 males and 239,829 females. Classified 
according to religion, i» 7 x 7 i 59 Sj 94*9 percent, were Hindus ; 82,438, 
or 4*3 per cent, Muhammadans; 10,018 Christians, of whom 1x5 were 
Europeans and 44d Eurasians; 7761 Joins and Buddliists; and 2 
‘ others.* The Hindu population was distributed as follows •- — Brdh^ 
mans, 49,299 ; Kshattriyas (warriors), 23,563 ; Chettis (tmdeis), 29,398 ; 
Vallalais (agriculturists), 507,928; Iddiy&rs (shepherds), 124,487; 
KammdUrs (artisans), 47*030 ; Kanakkan (writers), 19,895 ; KaikoUrs 
(weavers), 56,7x1; Vanniydns (labourers), 267,720; Vaondns (washer- 
men), 27,609; Kushawdns (potters), 15,577; Sdtdnis (mixed castes), 
26,045 ; Shembadavdns (Hshermen), 25,976 ; Shdndns (toddy-drawers), 
24,208; Ambattons (barbers), 20,197; Pariahs, 316,025 ; * others,' 
135,937* The languages of the District are Tdmil and Tclugu. The 
Muhammadans, mainly of the Sunnf sect, are most numerous about 
Arcot town, Vellore, and Gudiyatam, and engage indiflerently in trade 
and agriculture, a large number being ako employed in subordinate 
Government posts. The Labhays, a class of gtfe;s/.MuhaTdn]aden^ 
are cultivators and traders. The Jains are most numerous in the 
southern idluks ; as a rule, they hold land and are well off.' The 
Mdlas or pathhs amount to about 17 per cent, of the total population, 
and are all agricultuml labourers of the poorest class. Wandering 
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tribes are numerous, the chief being the Banjsirds, Lumbadfs, SugdWs, 
Bhattds, and Dommerds. Thejr tiavd from place to place, professing 
to subsist on the produce of the herds which they drive about, but eking 
out a livelihood by theft. The forests and hills are inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes — Irulds, Yerikdlis, Ydnddts, and Mala}'dl{s. These collect the 
jungle produce,^honey, beeswax, barks, roots, soap-nuts, etc., — for 
barter with the people of the plains ; the last-named tribe being more 
civilised, cultivate the soil, and trade in forest produce. They are 
identical in origin with the Tamil cultivating castes of the plains but 
the unhealthy nature of the hills they inliabit has greatly deteriorated 
the race. The Christians are chiefly Koman Catholics, altbon^ the 
American, Danish Lutheran, and Scotch Church missions hare stations 
in the District Some agricultural villages established by the American 
mission appear to be thriving. 

The population is mainly rural. The urban population is divided 
among the following i6 towns ; — ^Veu-ore, population (1881) 37,491 ; 
Tirupati, 13,333; .Arcot, 10,718; Gudiyatam, 10,641; AsinuR, 
10,390; WALLAJ.^PET, 10,387 ; Kaeahasti, 9935; Punoanur, 7672; 
CHrnUR, 5809; POLUR, 5649; Arni, 4812; Ranipet, 3697; Arkonam, 
3220; Chamuragiri, 4193 } Wasdewash, 41 30; and Pausarer, 1931, 
Total tow'n population, 143,907. Of the 3967 towns and villages 
comprising the District, 1458 contained less than two hundred inhabit* 
ants* 1390 from two to live hundred; 763 from five hundred to a 
thousand ; 375 from one to two thousand; 53 from two to three thou- 
sand; 16 from three to five thousand j 7 from five to ten thousand; and 
6 upwards of ten thousand inhabitants. Classified according to occu- 
pation, 34,647 persons were returned as belon^ng to the professional 
class, of whom 3163 were females; 13,118 to the domestic das^ of 
whom 3738 were females; 34,337 to the commercial cloas, of whom 
4691 were females; 659,666 to the agricultuml class, of whom 214,653 
were females; 154,081 to the industrial class, of whom 63,535 
females; the remainder, 949,955, to the indefinite and non-productive 
class, 6a 1,681 being females. The ogricnlturist is strongly attached 
to his native village, and rarely leaves it except to attend some 
religious festival. The railway has woriced very considenble changes, 
and, by raising the value of agricultural produce, has materially im- 
proved the condition of the cultivating dass along the line. In the 
towns, stone houses are not uncommon ; but all the villagers, and the 
vast majority of the urban population, live in mud buildings. The 
household furniture of the ordinary cultivator, herdsman, artisan, and 
small trader classes, consists metdy of a bed of wooden planks (rero- 
a bench, and a box or two. 

AgricHltute. — ^rhe Government land under cultivation in 1880-81 
was returned at 776,370.30168, at only one-sixth of the District area; 
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of this area, cereals occupied 530,452 acres ; pulses, 53,590 ; tobacco, 
1444; garden produce, 17,629 ; drugs, condiments, and spices, 543° J 
sugar, 9717 ; oil-seeds, 64,456 ; indigo, 11,809 \ cotton, 129 j other fibres, 
207 ; and starches, 555. The remaining Government land is made up 
as follows . — Cultivable, 580,373 acres \ pasture and forest land, 4291084 
acres ; irreclaimable waste, 878,002* The private or zamUiddri estates, 
for which no details are available, aggregate 2865 square miles. 
Most of the individual holdings are very small, paying less than 

per annum. A cultivator paying more than that may be called 

a moderately large holder, while those paying more than ;^io per 
annum are few in number, and wealthy* The average rates of 
assessment are 3s. per acre for 'dry,’ and 6s. per acre for 'wet' land; 
the average ouMum per season being 900 lbs. for 'dry,' and 1200 

lbs. for *wet’ land, valued in ordinary years at 5a and £,1. 

Leaving out of calculation the initial outlay in cattle, the profits 
derivable from a holding of 5 acres average from 16s. to per 
month. The peasant's implements — ^plough, leveller, water-bucket, 
find smaller articles — cost in all about 5s.] and manure, which is 
generally applied at the rate of 14 loads per acre of ' wet,' and 20 loads 
per acre of 'dry' land, varies in price from 2d. to fid per load. One 
X>air of bullocks suffices for the cultivation of 3 acres, and an ordinary 
yoke of cattle costs about ^3 j buffaloes are somewhat cheaper. The 
chief grain crops of the District are rice, the three 

staples of food vdth the bulk of the population, — kambu^ wragu^ 
kamwdnif millet^ sdma^ sajja^ jonna^ gram, ghigelU^ ulandn^ mochakotti^ 
and ddl^ mostly sown in June, July, and August, and reaped about 
four months later. Choiam is sown in April, in January, and gram 
\n September. Hemp^ cotton, sugar-cane, betel, indigo, onions, 
tobacco, chillies, plantains, mangoes, — for which the District is cele- 
brated, -<^nd turmeric, are all laigely cultivated. No regular rotation of 
crops appears to be oteerved. From rag{ the people make a porridge 
which constitutes the ordinary food of the masses. Rice, 
though sometimes mixed as a luxury with the cheaper grains, is eaten 
AS a regular meal only by the wealthy. The wholesale prices returned 
in 1881 were as follows: — Rice, 4s. fid- per fmund of 80 lbs, j ragi^ 
2S. 9d; chohm^ 2s. 7jd ; kambn^ as, 7jd.; wheat, 8s. 7jd.; salt, 
fis, 4jd,; sugar, 18s. 7jd. j cotton, 29s. 3d.; indigo, j^i3, 4s. 
The agricultural stock in 1881 comprised 75,563 buffaloes, 200,995 
bullocks, 190,366 cows, 4433 donkeys, 384,670 goats, 1453 horses 
and ponies, 23,937 pig^i 124,078 sheep, 16,720 carts, 94,677 
ploughs. Live-stock varies in value in different parts of the District, 
but on the average a pony costs from to ;^Z| zos.; a donkey, 
from i6b. Xo sheep, from 4s. to 8s. ; a goat, from 3s. to 69. ; 

a pig, from 6s. to zos. ; fowls, fid. to zod. each ; and ducks, 7d. to 
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gd. ]Male labourers earn from 3d to 4}d. per diem, and females about 
half as much. The wages of a working goldsmith or blacksmitlii of 
a carpenter or bricklayer, are 96. to is. per day. The rate of interest 
for money lent on personal security varies from 13 to 36 per cent, per 
annum ; on the security of goods it averages 12 per cent, and with 
a lien upon crops, tS per cent. From 6 to 8 per cent, is considered 
a fair return for money invested in land. 

Natural Calamities . — Disastrous floods arc almost unknown. On 
May 3, 1S72, a cyclone visited the District, and caused, after a fall of 
13*80 inches of rain, an overflow of the tanks above the tovm of Vellore. 
Several hundred lives were lost in the inundation which resulted, and 
one suburb was entirely sw*ept away. Among recent famines, the most 
notable, until the disastrous year of 1S76-77, was that of iSfid. Owing 
to continuous drought the crops failed, and relief works were kept o(>cn 
by Government till the close of 1S68. During the famine of 1S77 
relief measures on a still larger scale were resorted to; and the utmost 
efforts of Government were required to avert the depopulation of the 
country, The railway which traverses the District protects it to some 
extent; but North Arcot does not enjoy facilities for the construction of 
canals or other irrigation works, and those already in existence depend 
upon the local rainfall 

Commerct and Trade . — ^The trade of the District consists of the 
export of food-grains (chiefly rice) and molasses; the import of salt, 
iron, cloth, and a transit trade in cotton. The eaeports are in excess of 
the imports, Weaving forms the chief industry, ,bul the carpets of 
Wdllijdpet, the reed mats {,kord) of Wandewash, the brass-work and 
wood-carving of Tripatty (Tirupati), the hardware of Pungamir, the 
pottery of Gudiyattam, and the glass beads of Kilabastl (Cabstri), are 
noteworthy Bpecialities of the District. The manufacturers generally 
work in their own premises on their own account, and their condition 
is somewhat better on the average than that of the agriculturists. 
There are no important fairs, but nearly every town bos its weekly 
market for the exchange of local products. Accumulations of mon^ 
are for the most part invested in ornaments of gold or silver, 
and very rarely in the improvement of land. The District is 
liberally suppli^ with means of communication. There are at the 
present time (18S1) 170 miles of railway. There are altogether 
1x52 miles of road, maintained at an annual cost of £04^0. Three 
good passes— the Kollfiri Moghtli, and Sainigdnta— lead up from 
the plains to the Mysore plateau; the trunk road from 'Madras 
to Cuddapah passes along the first, and there is a considerable 
traffic over it; the second commences at a distance of some 30 
miles from Chittiir, the head-quarters town of the District, the main 
rood to Bangalore and Cuddapah passing through it j the third leads 
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from the t^iuk of Gadi}’attain to Falmaner. The old military 
toad to Bangalore nvis formerly carried through Ambdr and over 
the Naikaneri Pass, but owing to its difSculties during the rains this 
route has now been abandoned. The Anna Ddnain (rice-giving) 
ehauUri at Sholingarii, where large numbers of pilgrims are regularly 
fed> is the only religious institution individually remarkable. Similar 
charities on a smaller scale are numerous. The chief religious 
gatherings are those held annually at Tripattv, largely attended by 
visitors from Northern India and the Mardthd country. An important 
annual assemblage also takes place at Kdlobasti (Calastri). 

AdtitiniUraiion.-^^^enb District comprises p Govermnent tdlnks— 
Chandragiri, Chittur, Pauianer, GirniYATTAM, Wauaja, Arcot, 
Vei.lore, Polur, and Wandcwashj 4 large samiuddris, ICAtAHAsii 
(Calastri), Kangundi, Karvaituaigar, and Pokqamur; and one ylfgfr. 
Arm. The total District revenue amounted in i88o-8r to j^33 7,343, 
the principal items being — ^Land revenue, jfaSijSoz, including rent 
of permanently settled estates; excise, ^^3X1943; stamps, ;£i9i935i 
assessed taxes, ^2737. The samitiddrl estates upon the rent-roll 
of the District aggregated a revenue of ;;C 5 °i 5 o 3 > Kdlahasti (Calastri) 
and Karvaitnagar together returning ;£3 7,048. A survey and classU 
fication of the District was made in 1805 for revenue purposes, 
and the accounts then prepared — known as the /mwirfis^have 
been the basis of all subsequent assessments. In 1808, a three 
years’ lease system was introduced, but the experiment proving 
unsuccessful, the old plan of settling with the cultivators direct was 
reverted to in iSzr. But the land had been over-assessed, and in 
1857 reduced rates were promulgated. The new assessment, known as 
the hdl Hfva, diminished the rates by 30 to 40 per cent, on 'wet,’ and 
from 30 to 30 on ^dry' lands. In 18G4, further concessious with 
regard to waste lands were allowed. In Government idhks, the 
cultivator possesses a permanent right of occupation so long as he 
dischoigea the revenue ; on otlier estates he is a tenant-at-will. Many 
of the larger landholders, and all the Brihaan proprietors, sublet their 
holdings upon temporary leases, sometimes at money rents, more often 
for 0. sliare (usually about two-fifths) of the produce. There are at 
present 37 magisterial courts, besides ii civil and revenue courts. 
Exclusive of village watchmen, the police number 1338 officers and 
men, in the proportion of i constable to every 5 square miles and 
every 1360 of the inhabitants. Their cost of maintenance in 1881 rvas 
;i^t9iSo3, or about 2d. per head of the population. The daily average 
of prisoners in Jail during the year 1880 was 1207, die annual cost per 
head being ;^7, Ss. ; the earnings of the prisoners by jail labour were 
considerable. Tor the purposes of public education the District wos 
divided, in i88t, into two circles, the Chittdr and Vellore. These con- 
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tain togethei' 72a schools tinder oRicial supervisioni with 20,587 scholars. 
There are also a number of private schools not under inspection. The 
Census Report returned 34,994 boys and 1451 girls under instruction, 
besides 92,3a r males and 3S61 females able to read and mite, but not 
under instruction. Total educated males, 14'oa per cent, of the male 
population ; females, 0*58 per cent, of the female population of the 
District. The first Government schools were opened in 1826, but it 
was not until 1856 that the 2i?d schools, giving education of a Irighet 
standard, were established. In 1868 the result-grant system tvas extended 
to all the lower-class schools, and in 1873 the administration of 
elementary public instruction was made over to the Local Fund 
Boards, established in that year. 

Medical A^eefs . — Malarious fever may be con^dcred endemic in 
many parts of the District. It increases in severity immediately after 
the rainy season. Leprosy is common, and small-pox so prevalent 
annually from February to May, that a very large percentage of the 
population bear the marks of attack. In every year from 1869 to 
1873 inclusive, cholera prevailed in an epidemic form } in 1876 there 
was another outbreak. Dengue fever was almost universal from Sep- 
tember 1873 to January 1873. Cattle disease, in the fonn known as 
‘ foot-and-mouth disease,' has been frequently epidemic. The returns 
for the District during the year 1880 give a mortality of 38,819, or 15 
X>eT thousand of the population. These figures only represent the 
tenured deaths. The real mortality, however, is much higher. The 
registered number of births during the same year was 49,740; being 
males 35,541, and females 34,199. The mean monthly temperature, 
calculated on the returns for t868~6g, ranges from 81* to 95* F. ; the 
maximum recorded being 104* for May, the minimum 74" for January. 
The annual rainfall for the eighteen yearn prior to 1881 avetaged 33*9 
inches, ranging from 3573 in Faiminer to 46*8 in AVandewash ; there 
are heavy rains during October and November. In 1881, the rainfall 
amounted to 55*4 inches, or 3 1*5 inches above the average. [For 
further details regarding North Arcot District, see Selections from 
the Madras Government Records, Na xiv. ; Fapera rearing to the 
Survey and Settlement of the Chellumbrum and Manaigudi Taluks, 
1858-1851 ; and the Manual of the North Arcot District, by A. F. 
Cox, Esq., M.C.S., printed at the Government Fress, Madras^ 1881.} 

AfCOt, South. — District in the Fresidency of Madras, lying 
between 11" 10' and 13" 25' 30* n. lot., and between 78* 41' 30* 
and 80* 3' 15' E. long.; area, 4873 square mites; population in i88r, 
1,814,738 souls. Bounded on the north by the Districts of Chengalpat 
(Chingleput) and North Arcot, on the east by the Bay of Beng^, on the 
south by Che Districts of .TrichinopoU and Tanjore, and ob the west by 
Salem District In point of size, South Arcot ranks sixteenth, and in 
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population sixth, among the Districts of the Madras Presidency. It is 
sub-divided into 8 idluks^ and includes within its limits the French 
settlement of Pondicherrl It contains 2850 villages^ including 9 towns. 
Land revenue, i8Si-8a, ;£'347,it7; total net revenue, ;^Si8,565, 
The town of Cuddalore is the administrative head-quorters of the 
District 

Physical Aspects . — ^Although traversed along its western frontier by 
the Kalrityan hills, a group connected with the Shevaroys, averaging 
3500 feet in height, and having on its north-western boundary the 
Ja«*^di group, the District of South Arcot itself contains no important 
mountain chain. From the ranges above mentioned, small rocky spurs, 
covered with stunted jungle, straggle down into the north and western 
portions, but for the rest, the District presents a Hat surface. On the 
sea.-coast a few sand ridges break this flatness, and near Fondicherri and 
Cuddalore high lands of laterite formation interrupt the general level ; 
but the only elevation sufficiently important to form a feature of the 
District landscape is the Trinomalai Hill, an isolated mass, with a fine 
peak and long sloping sides covered with jungle, rising to a height of 
2669 feet, and accessible only on foot The only rivers of South Arcot, 
navigable throughout the year, are theColeroon, VelWr, and Pardvandr, 
but only for short distances of their length. The Coleroon, after a 
course 0/36 miles olong the south-eastern frontier, deboudies into the 
bay about 3 miles south of Porto Nova The VellAr flows through 
the District for 82 miles, marking the southern boundary for about 45 
miles, receiving on its way the waters of the Manimukto-nadf, and entering 
the sea at Porto Novo. Both rivers are affected by the tide for a distance 
of about 6 miles. Other streams of importance are the Gaddilam (or 
Garuda^nadf), rising in the Yegal tank, and, after a course of 59 miles, 
emptying itsdf into the sea about a mile north of Cuddalore ; the PonnMr 
(Ponnaiyir), rising in the Mysore plateau, and, after a course of 75 
miles, running into the bay 3 miles north of Cuddalore i and the Gingi, 
which rises in the Ndrdndmangalam tank, and after receiving the waters 
of the Tondaiyilr and Ftobal] 4 T, flows into the sea by tw'O mouths near 
Aridnkdpam and Chinna Virdmpatnam. The forest reserves of the 
District aggregate 199,478 acres, of which 103,798 are fuel reserves, and 
there are besides considerable tracts of unreserved jungle lands, to 
which vast herds of cattle are annually driven to graze, chiefly from 
Tanjore. From July r882, however, a grazing fee of 2 arin^s (3d.) 
per diem foi every loo sheep, and of 4 annas (6d.) per diem for 
every 50 homed cattle, was introduced The fauna of the District 
includes among the mamm&lS'^the elephant, tiger, bear, leopard, 
sdmbhar and other deer, hysena, wild dog, boar, and porcupine. The 
three first are, however, rare. Among the birds, may be mentioned the 
peacock, floriken, several species of game birds, and a great variety of 
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waterfowl Thcprincipal salt-waterfish are thepoxnfret, sole, whiting, 
rtiMI^ and rdhi (a eilurus); in the back-water? are found the mullet and 
eel- The rivers and tanks yield the marrat^ vdiai, shdkandai (a kind 
of carp), and eels. Oysters are obtained from the back-waicr. 

History. — ^I’he English connection with the District dates from 1674, 
when the ruler of Gingi invited the President of Fort St. George to 
make a settlement in his countr)% Negotiations were opened, hut no 
definite action was taken until 16S2, when a trading station was formed 
at Cuddalore, This proved a failurci but a few months later a second 
settlement was mode at Conimeer (ICunixneduh about 10 miles north of 
Fondicherri. In 1683, the Cuddalore station was re-occupied, and a 
branch settlement opened at Porto Novo, the deed of grant for all tliree 
being received in the following year from Harji Kdja, Governor of Gingi. 
Four years later, the Com|vany purchased from the Mardthis the site of 
Fort St. David (on the coast close to Cuddalore), with the neighbouring 
villages, and abandoned the settlement of Conimeer. T 1 ie little terri- 
tory was augmented in 1750, by a grant from Nawdb Muhammad AU 
of two villages farming the jdglr of Chinnamanaik. In the wars of the 
Karnatic, South Arcot, more especially Cuddalore, played a conspicuous 
I)art. In 1758, Fort St. David and Cuddalore w^ere captured by the 
French, and the fort wasle\'elled to the ground ; but two years later, Sir 
£yrc Coote, advancing on Fondicheni after the battle of Wandewash, 
re-occupied Cuddalore, the French evacuating Fort St David on his 
approach. In 178a, the Frendi and Tipu Snlt&n regained possession 
of the town, and held it for three years, when it was finally restored, 
Fondicheni (then in British hands) being at the same time surrendered' 
to the French. On the capture of Fondicherri in 1793, the French' 
tenitory was placed under the Resident of Cuddalore, but three years 
later was incorporated with that tract into a revenue colicctorate. In 
i8or, the subdUat of Atcot passed into the Company’s possession, with 
the rest of the Karnatic, and all that portion lying between the Fdldr and 
Velldr rivers was erected into a District and named the southern division 
of Arcot. Since that date, numerous changes of area have occurred, the 
mast important being the restoration of Fondicheni to France in 1816 \ 
the addition, in 1805, oftheMannargddi and Chilanibaram tracts; the 
transfer of three of the northern tdluks to Cbittdr ^d Chengalpat 
(Cliingleput) Districts in 1808 ; and of Chetpat to North Arcot in 1S59. 
The first court of justice established in the District was that of the 
Choultry Justices in 1691, sitting alternately at Cuddalore and Fort St. 
David (Devdndpatnam). More than a century elapsed before a more 
elaborate system was required. In i8oa, a zild or District court, with 
its head-quarters at Viruddchalam, was esta^ished, and courts of native 
commissioners were instituted for the trial of small causes. Sub- 
judges’ courts were opened in 1826 at Cuddalore, VUlupuram, Gingi, 
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and SKmu^hndm^ but four years later the judicial administration of the 
District was transferred to the courts of Chengalpat. In 1S43, local 
courts of the first doss were again established j the Civil and Sessions 
Court at Cuddalore, then crectedj being the present District and 
Sessions Court Between the years 1S43 and iSSr^ numerous couris 
were ot>e«cd, the total number now standing at 36, with ii for the trial 
of rent and revenue cases only, 

Toptdaiion. — first Census was taken in 1822, and there have been 
several subsequent attempts at enumeration. In 1871, the total popu- 
lation was returned at 1,7555817, The returns for i88x form, however, 
the only trustworthy basis of calculation. xVccording to these, the total 
population was 1,814,738 persons, or an increase, as compared with 1871, 
of 3} per cent. The population inhabited 9 towns and 2841 villages on 
an area of 4S73 square miles; number of occupied houses, 343,773; 
number of persons per square mile, 372 ; per occupied house, 7*4. In 
point of density, South Arcot ranks fifth in the Madras Presidency. 
There were 905,771 males and 908,967 females, or 499 males to 501 
females in e\^ry thousand of the population, Of children under to 
years there were 238,348 boys and 251,^30 girls. Classified according 
to religion, 1,721,614, or 94-87 per cent, are Hindus ; 48,289, or a *66 per 
cent, Muhammadans; 39,571, or 2*18 per cent, Christians, among 
whom ore included 84 Europeans and 375 Eurasians; 5261 Jains and 
Buddhists, and 3 ^others.’ According to caste, the Hindu population was 
distributed as follows : Brdhmans, 34,555 > Kshattriyas (warriors), 3542 ; 
Chattis (traders), 32,714; VelldWrs (agriculturists), 245,044; Iddiydrs 
(shepherds), 99,809; Kammaldrs (artisans), 41,669; Kanakkans 
(writers), 10,434; Kaikaldrs (weavers), 44,419; Van niydns (labourers), 
592,380; K.ti^havdns (potters), 11,342; Sdtdnis (mixed castes), 13,118; 
Shembadavdns (fishermen), 19,179 ; Shdndns (toddy-drawers), 15,059; 
Ainbattans (barbers), 19,217; Vdnzidn (washermen), 20,005; Pariahs, 
4*7i745 5 ^ others,* 9 1,383. The Hindus sab-divided according to worship 
show 55 per cent Sivaites, and 45 per cent* Vishnuvites. Classified 
according to occupation, 38*21 of the total population, or 693,453, ^re 
agricultural; 1 12,394, or 6*19 per cent, industrial; 15,324, or 0*85 per 
cent, commercial j 1 7,493, or 0*96, professional; 6799, or 0*38, domestic; 
969J 3 75, or 53 *41 per ceiit,non-prodiictive. The language of the District 
IS Tdmil. The Chettis (traders) are the wealthiest caste; the Brdhmans 
arc landholders, and occupy the majority of official posts. The Kora- 
vdrs are a thieving tribe, wandering about with herds of swine, on which, 
and by basket-weaving, they profess to subsist* In the hilly tracts are 
found the Malaydlfs, Iruldrs, and Villiydrs; the first supporting them- 
selves by cultivating forest patches, the second by the sale of jungle 
produce (honey, wax, gall-nuts, and bark), and the third by the chase* 
The Christians, nearly all Pariahs, are chiefly Roman Catholics* Three 
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Cluisttan villages established by the AtncTican mission ai>pear to 
be thriving, The first Roman Catholic mission was established in 1640 ; 
in 1716, the Danish mission follosved, but a century elapsed before any 
of the others made settlements. Among the Muhammadans of 
Trh'dnanalhir is a sm.^!! colony returning themselves as Waliibis. The 
population is mainly rural, but a tendency to gather into towns and 
seats of industz)’ is said to be becoming apiurent. During the last 
twenty years the material condition of the people h.is improved. But 
the hut of the ordinary peasant » still of mud, without windows; its 
furniture some pieces of matting to sleep on, two ot three brass dishes, 
and .1 few earthen pots for cooking. His clothing is of two pieces — one 
for the head, the other for the waist. Though the expenses of a family 
of five persons do not exceed 9s. a month, he cannot, .is n rule, support 
liis household without borrowing. M’aste land being abtmdant in the 
Trinomalai a considerable emigration goes on, the immigrants being 
chiefly Reddis and other pariahs. The s.'ime c 1 .isses emigrate, to the 
average number of 150 annually, to the West Indies, under a system of 
supervision and protection carried out by the Indian Government. 
The chief towns of the District are CiiltAM»\K.sM, population 19,837 ; 
Cuddalori:, 43,5455 Panruti, 30,1735 Porto Novo, 7833; Tix- 
niVAXAM, 3526 ; TiRDVANJfAlfAtAI, 9592 J VaLAVANUR, 723 1 J VlLLU- 
RURAM, 8241 ; and Yridphacmalam, 7347. Of the 2850 towns and 
villages comprising the District, 589 contain less than two hundred 
inhabitant^ 1024 from two to five hundred, 775 from five hundred to a 
thousand, 366 froim one to two thousand, 59 from two to three 
thousand, 38 from three to five thousand, 6 from five to ten thousand, 
nnd 3 upwards of ten thousand. About 49 ]ier cent, of the total 
population are retutned os 'workers,’ on whom the remaining gt per 
cent, depend. Of males 65*64 per cent., and of females 32*34 per 
cent, W'Cre 'workers,* 

Agrifnllure.—Oi the total area of 3,125,641 acres, 1,248,561 were 
under cultivation in 18S1-S2, of which 56,071 acres bore a second' 
crop; the cultivable but not cultivated area was ictnmed at' 
1,172,908 acres, pasture and forest lands at i34>055 acres, and 
uncultivable or barren waste at 626,188 .acres. Qf the acreage 
under cultivatbn rice occupied 3S4>489 acres, iamhu (spiked millet) 
200,027, varagu (Panicum miliaceum) 245,264, ntgl (Eleusine coracana) 
144,209, indigo 63.779, oil-seeds 92, 49r, cotton 7491, riiriam (Sotghum 
vulg/iTe) 45,823, pulses 22,871, rawer (millet) 1683, tobacco 2657, sugar- 
cane 3690, cocoa-nut trees 4195, palmyra trees 2520, and fruit orchards 
20,074. Forty varieties of rice, samba and kdr being the chief, are 
cultivated. The ground is always highly irrigated for this crop. !£ight 
varieties of iambtt, the chief 'dry' crop of the District, and as many 
mote sAshalam, arc grown, tndigo is sown in November and cut in 
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March; sugar-cane is sawn froni^March to May, and cut in Fcbniaty; 
tobiicco is sown in December and gathered in April, and cotton is 
sown in August and gathered in April. The prevailing rates of assess- 
ment range from 17s. to 2s. 3d. per acre of 'wet,* and from los. 6(i to 
IS. 6d. pet acTc of * dry* land; the average rate being los. 6d. for the 
fomier, and 3s. jd. for the Ifitter. The cultivator resorts to inigation 
wherever possible^ for wliich he pays, if liis land is entered on the 
revenue register as 'dry* land, an extra charge vaiying from 7a. to 3s. 
per acre, a deduction being always allowed where the process of 
irrigation entails exceptional expense on the cultivator. On an acre of 
land assessed at f>s., the yield of rice averages in value ;^r, 4s., and 
the out-turn increases or decreases, ns a rule, in the proportion of 4*^- 
to every is. added to or taken from the rent. The maximum yield on 
an acre of 'wet* land may be taken to be 16 cwts., the minimum 
zao 11)3.; on 'diy ’ land the produce per acre varies from 6 cwts. to 
96 lbs. For every 3 acres a yoke of oxen is required, costing on the 
average ^3 per pair. The agricultural implements of an ordinary 
cultivator cost about 5s. ; that outlay representing the purchase of 
a plough, hoe, a sickleB, spade, bill-hook, rake, harrow, and water- 
buckets. Manuring varies in cost from 6$. to 18s. per acre. With a 
holding of 5 acres, therefore, a peasant would not be so well off as a 
retail shopkeeper making a net income of rCs. a month. The mass of 
culiivatoi^s, however, hold less; and«— although the expenses of an 
ordinary cultivator, with a wife and three children, may be calculated 
at only 7s. to 9s. per month for the family — they are, sis a rule, in debt. 
Twenty acres would be considered a large holding ; less than two acres 
reduces the cultivator to a hand-to-mouth subsistence. Under the 
favourable regulations in force, cultivable waste land is being annually 
taken up — a considerable area for the plantation of the cashew nut. 
Agricultural and day-labourers, inaJes, earn from 4d. to yd. a day, 
females about half as much. Smiths, bricklayers, and carpenters 
obtain from pd. to is. a da>% Since 1850, w'ages have risen 50, and 
in some cases 75, per cent A comparison of the prices of food- 
grains ill the years 1850^51, 1860-61, 1870-71—011 average yeans — 
shows a general rise in the second decade, with a fall in the third 
decade. Thus, rice selling (according to quality) at 95 and 28 lbs. per 
shilling 111 1850-51, had risen to 16 and 18 lbs. per shilling in z86o-6i, 
and fallen again to 18 and 19 lbs. per shilling in 1870-71 ; and c/ioiam, 
which was at 46 lbs. for tlie shilling, rose to 27 lbs., and fell to 40 lbs. 
Paddy, in the same way, selling in 1850-51 at 52 and 63 lbs, per 
shilling, rose in iS6o-6z to 34 and 39 lbs., and fell in 1870-71 to 45 
and 50 lbs. The prices ruling iu 1S80-8 1 were, for rice, 4s. per ntaund 
of 80 lbs.; 2s. 7|d.; cholam^ 25. 6d. ; kamhu^ 2s. g|d.; 

3S. 3d. ; varagtti 15. loj^d. ; wheat, 9s. ; gram, 45. 4d. ; salt, 6a y^d. ; 
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sugitr, us, 7jd. ; oik<seed!i» 6a. 4|dj tobacco, 21s. 3}d. On the 
3rst March 1883, paddy was sclUitg at 18 South Arcot measures per 
rupee (as.), or at 25 lbs, per shilling. Country liquor shows a reduction 
in ]>rice from iid. to 3d, a gallon since 1850, The agricultural stock 
In 1881 comprised 85,038 buffaloes, 280,031 bullocks, 263,226 cows, 
2936 donkeys, 249,868 goats, 306 horses, 2060 ponies, 143992 pigs, 
35^1^33 sheep, 22,462 carta, and 149,038 ploughs. Live stock have 
not changed notably in value, — a pig costa from 6& to los. ; a bullock, 
30s. to 40s. \ a sheep, 4s. to 65. ; ducks, 85. a dozen j and fowls, about 
3d. n piece. The District contains a large number of Held labourers 
called padaydh^ of the Pariah caste, who receive payment in kind, and 
are, as a rule, farm hands engaged by the season, but sometimes 
permanently attached to the estate. The mass of cultivators are, 
however, tenants of Go>'ernment with rights of occupancy, the Jioldings 
being terminable at their own option. On private estates, the culti* 
vators, where not padaydh^ are tenants-aHvill, paying rent to tlie inter- 
mediate landlord, sometimes in cash but often in kind, and liable to 
ejectment at the end of any season. The rates of interest vary from 
12 to 34 per cent, on the security of personal goods ; from 6 to 9 per 
cent on large transactions; and from 12 to rS per cent on personal 
security, with a lien on a crop. Five to six per cent, would be 
considered a fair return on money invested in land. 

Natural Cahmifits. — ^Floods and droughts have been frequent The 
former occur chiefly in the valleys of the Fonnidr (Pohnaiyir), VelUr, and 
Gaddilam, the most notable years of inundation l»ing 2853, 2858, ''JS71, 
r874,Bnd x88o. The floods of theCoIeroon were unusually heavy in 1882, 
and submerged the lands of upwards of 100 villages in the Chilambaram 
idhikt Famine prices have prevailed ten times within the century. In 
1806-07 Government relieved distress by large importations of grain, 
by the remission of ret’enue to the extent of ;^62,ooo, and the 
disbursement of ^23,000 on relief works. In 1833—34, the prices of 
grain doubled, and 18,000 persons were thrown on the relief works 
opened by Government. Remissions of revenue to the extent ot 
6,400 were granted. In x866, relief works werO again necessary. 
Other 'famine* years were i823-a4--2S, 1867-^8, 1873-74, * 87 S" 7 ^i 
and X877. The severest famine occurred in 1877, from the effects of 
which the District has not yet recovered. Relief was afforded by the 
distribution of food and doles of money to the weak and emaciated, 
while for the able-bodied, employment was found in works of utility; 
the total charge on this account amounted to nearly ;^io3,2io. 
Violent storms frequently visit the coast, and the recorded loss of lives 
and shipping on the seaboard of this District is very great In April 
1749, two merchant vessels and two meiHif-vrav went down with all' 
their crews — one, the Namur^ a flagship, and the finest vessel of h^r 
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size ill the Brhiah Navy, having 750 men on board- The hurricane of 
October 1753 is recorded to have been the most violent reincnibercd 
on the coast j and eight }’cars later, a cyclone scattered the blockading 
fleet in the Pondicherri roads. Three vessels of war were wrecked, 
and three others, with 1150 Europeans on board, went to the bottom. 
In 17S4, 1795, iSoS, r82o, 1S31, 1840^ 1S42, 1853, 1870, and 1871, 
violent storms, causing a serious loss of shipping, and doing great 
injury on shoiCi swept the coast of the District. 

Commerce aui Trade . — ^Pbe list of District manufactures includes 
indigo, sugar, jagger}*, salt, mats, pottery, oils,^ coir, and cloths both of 
cotton and sil^ The salt is made entirely under ollicial supervision. 
The silk used comes from Mysore ; it is dyed at Combaconum, and 
woven at Chilambaram. In the early part of the i8th century, the 
Ea^t India Company established cloth factories on a large scale at 
several points in the District, but the industry has now much decayed. 
Grain, pottery, spirits, and oils, in addition to the articles above noted, 
represent the internal trade. This is carried on by means of permanent 
markets in the princii>al towns, and periodical fairs at various places — 
the chief being the Kdriik festival at Trinomalai, the Arftdra Darsanam 
at Chilambaratn, and the annual gatherings at Virudaclialam, Cuddalore, 
Kaillai, Srimushnam, Kuvdgam, Mylam, and ]Malaydhdr, llie export 
trade of the District in 1881-82 was returned as follows; By sea, 
^67,700; by land and rail from and into Pondicherri territory, ;^4T4,i5r. 
Piece-goods contributed ;^52,55o; oil and oiUsecds, ^^170,900; grain, 
;£i 4 Si 3 ro; indigo, ^£31,370^ hides, ;£6S5 q; sugar, ;£3i, 730, and 
spices, ;£ 11,890. The imports for the same year amounted in value 
to ^£105, 561, of which ^£36,650 enlereA by land. The leading items 
were — piecegoods, ;£s8o; cocoa-nuts, ;£3o83 ; twist and yarn, ;£354oj 
grain and pulses, ;£2467 ; hides, ^£7000 ; oil, ;£3394 ; coaI,;£i4»658 ; 
timber, £iofi 6 o\ jaggery, >£44*7^0; bonc5, ;£io 8 o; and liquor, 
j£i39o. The chief centres of trafiic are Cuddalore, Porto Novo, 
Panniti, Tidgar Dnig, Tindivanam, Trinomalai, Villapuram, and Pondi- 
cherri (French), The only industries conducted by European agency 
are the manufacture of sugar and die spirit called arrack, the estimated 
annual value of the out-turn being ^20,000 worth of sugar and ;£5ooo 
worth of spirits. Strong spirit, intended to compete with spirits from 
Europe, is manufactured and sent to Madras and other places for sale, 
or manufactures conducted by native capital, the annual values are 
estimated at — Indigo, ^120,000; oils, £*10,000. During the year 
z88i'- 82, a sugar factory, worked by stGam, was established nt Iruvelixmt, 
in the Tiriikoiliir V4rf/»^, whicKgave an out-turn of about 25,000 lbs. of 
sugaf, valued at ;£3oo. Along the coast, sea flsliing occupies the 
population of some 25 village.s. The produce is for the most iiart 
consumed locally, but o considerable quantity is cured for sale at a 
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distance. The fresli-walcr fisheries of the District are not importarit^ 
the total revenue for iSSi^a being ^£470. The forest products are 
iiuney, beeswax^ gall nuts, and barks for dyeings gathered' by a class of 
people railed IruUrs, who subsist in a great measure by collecting and 
trading in these articles. Iron ore is found in large quantities in the 
Kallakiirichii Trinoinalaij and Timkoildr idtuks; but a company, 
established in 1824 on an extensive scale for ^I'orking the mincst has 
since suspended its operations. Quarries of sandstone, blue limestone, 
and laterlte are advantageously worked. The made roads of the 
District aggregate a length of 1209 miles, maintained by Government 
at an annual cost of The only noteworthy canal is the Khdn 

Sdhib, connecting the Colcroon and Vadavdr rivers with the Velliir * it 
is 43 miles in length, but, being navigable only for small craft, does not 
car^ much traffic. A length of iir miles of the * Southern India 
Railway * from Madras to Porto Novo, m route for Tanjore, runs through 
the four coast Uiluks of the District; and a branch striking off from 
Villupuram station to Pondicherri w-as opened in itSSz. Tho only 
institutions worthy of note are the chauliriSy aio in number, and the 
religious edifices, 76 pagodas and 243 mosques under the control of the 
Mosque and Pagoda Committee. Two out of the five ancient sites of 
Siva-wor.*?hip— C hilambaram and TRixoMALAi->are in this Dislrict, as 
also is Srimushnam, one of the eight chief places of Vaishnav*woi&hi[x 
Admimstratiafi 4 — For administrative purposes, the District is sub- 
djvided into the following 8 tdluks^ vix, ; — C hilambaram, CcddaioHr, 
KAtLAKURiCUr, TlNDIVANUSt, TlRVKOXW^^ TURU VAN NAM ALIA, VXLLU- 
I'UFiAM, and VRiDDHA6irALAsr. The total net revenue of the District 
amounted 101870-71 to ^443,108. In 1 881-82, it amounted to 
;^S»8,565, as follows Land revenue, ;£34TiU?i forests, ^^1305; 
a^idn (spirits and drugs), ;^33,402; customs, ;€5854; stamps; 
;^j 6,486; registration, ;^2725; salt, ^108,998; education, 

The total expenditure on civil administration in i88x-Sa was 
The police force numbers 1306 officers and men, in the proportion of i 
to every 37 square miles and e\xry 1386 of the inhabitants; their cost 
of maintenance in x88i'-8a was 16,980. Gang robbery was ohec ' 
prevalent, but it has now greatly dimini^ed, owing to the appointment 
of a special officer for its suppression. On the assumption of the 
Government of the Kamatic by die Company, the police of the District 
consisted of the village u^tch only, presided over by local in5])ector& 
This system was at once abolished, tlie police being placed under the 
District Judge, and authority centralized. In 1S16, the control of the 
force was vested in the District Magistrate j and this system continued 
till 1859, when the new Madras Constabulary (organized on the plan 
of the English County and Irish Constabulary) was introduced. The 
history of the District Courts has already been given. The District' , 
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is administered by a Collector-Magistratej with four Sub^divisional 
Magistratesi three of whom are covenanted officers. There is also an 
officer in charge of the District treasuiy^ who has control over all the 
sub-treasuries of the District* Over each Mink is a iahsilddr^ assisted 
by a deputy-/fi/^ri/iAfr. The jails of the District contained during 
i8Si-Sa a daily average of 334 prisoners^ at a cost per head of 
£ 6 , 9s. 8d. per annum. The average earningfi of each working 
prisoner was los. Education is represented by 3 higher schoolsi 
9 middle-class^ and 7S1 elementary schools^ inspected by the officers of 
the Education Departmenti and attended by 18,027 pupils. There 
are also a number of private schools, for which I have not received 
details. The Census Report in 1881 returned 33^859 boys and 1111 
girls as under instruction, besides 106,004 males and 4370 females able 
to read and write, but not under instruction. Total of males able to 
read and write, or under instruction, 15*33 per cent, of the mate 
population ; total of females, 0*60 per cent of the female population. 
There are two municipalities, Cudcklore and Chilambaram. During 
the years 1877 to 1881, rewards to the amount of were distributed 
for the destruction of animals dangerous to human lifej the average 
mortality from snake-bite and wild beasts was 9x1, and 98 wild beasts 
were killed during that period. 

Medual Aspects. — Epidemic cholera appeared in the District in 
eighteen of the years between 1851 and 1881. In 1875 the deatlis 
from cholera were 8339; in 1876, 9544; in 1877, 25,774; and in 1878, 
2066. Fevers appear to be endemic in some of the \veBtern tdiuks; 
and in the eastern tracts, leprosy and elephantiasis are prevalent. The 
chief drugs in the native ])harmacopoeia are mercury, sulphur, arsenic, 
lead, bismuth, sulphate of copper, calomel, magnesia, biliary calculi of 
cattle, musk, Bafflower, orpiment, ginger, and castor-oil. The mode of 
treatment is in all cases the same — strict diet with purges. The native 
doctors {haJtlms) never bleed nor use leeches. Medicated oil-baths 
take the place of blisters. In cases of delirium, stimulants are applied 
to the eye-balls. Cattle epidemics, which are frequent, may be classed 
under the three heads of rinderpest, foot^nd-moulh disease [hmdri), 
and tympanitis. The average annual rainfall of the District is 35'ro 
inches* There are xo dispensaries in the District, of which 7 are 
supported from local and 3 from municipal funds, the expenditure for 
i88i-^a being £21$^. [For further details regarding South Arcot 
District, see the Selections from the Madras Government -Records, viz. 
Papers relaiing to the Revision of the Land Settiemeni in South Arcot, by 
E« Maltby, of the Madras Civil Service (then Collector}, 1853-55 ; also 
the Manual of the South Arcot District, compiled by J, H. Garstin, 
£sq«, of the Madras Civil Service, from the local records and other 
original sources ^an excellent volume — Madras, 1878.] 
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Ardaba 1 i:.~*Village in the Distnct of tlie 34 Pnrgansfs, IBcngal. 
Noted for its iron and brass raanafactures. 

ArgfdtUit {ArgdoHt literally 'City of Wells ’}.—>Toiitn in Akola Dis- 
trict, Serir, mentioned in the Ain-uAkbari^ 32 miles north of Akola. 
I^t. 21* 7' 30* jr., long. 76“ 59' 30' E, Population (i 38 i) 4635. 
Contains 787 houses and 800 wells. Police station, school, and ]X)st- 
office. On the broad plain, intersected by watercourses, before Argaiim, 
the British, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, gained a great victory (28th 
November 1803) over the Nagpur army under Venkaji (Kaghujl 
Bhonsid’s brother). This battle, with the capture of Gdwilgarh (15th 
December) by General Stevenson, led to the Treaty of Deogdon (iplh 
December), wlicrcby the Bhonsld, in addition to other important 
cessions, resigned all claim to territory west of the Wardha. A medal 
commemorative of Argdum tvas struck in 1S51, and presented to the 
surviving officers and soldiers. 

Arhar Navargdon. — Town in Brahmapuii tahiU, Ch.'lnda District, 
Central Provinces. Population (1S81) 2035 j namely, Hindus, aoou 
Muhammadans, 15; aboriginal tribes, 19. 

AriddahA. — ^Thriving village in the District of the 24 Fargands, 
Bengal ; half-way between Calcutta and fiarrackpur. Lat. 32* 40' 

long^ 88* 35' E. 

Ari&klipaixi.— Fort and estuary in French territory, within South 
Arcot District, Madras Presidency; situated mile south-west of 
Pondicherri. Lat ii*55'N., long. 79* 42' & The fort and stream 
(known also as the Gingl river) formed dn important part of the outer 
defences of Pondicherri in the Operations of 1746-do, between which 
dates they changed hands more than once. 

Ariil Ehdn. — Aiiver of Lower Bengal ; between lat a a* 37' 30' and 
23* a6' K., and between long. 90* 7' 30* and 90* 33' 45' B. It diverges 
from the Padmil, or Ganges, close to Faridpur town ; flows south-east 
through the Distnets of Fan’dpur and Bdkarganj, forming a navigable 
chord line to the Ganges, which describes an arc farther to the east 
Breadth, 1700 yards in the dry season, to 3000 yards in the rains. 
After throwing out a network of branches, it re-enters the Gangetic 
estuary (Meghnd) at Mitzaganj. Navigable everywhere by large boats. 

Arlank&VU {ArtankoU), — ''Village, pass, and shrine, in Shenkptta 
District, Travancore Stale, Madras Presidency; situated in a circulor 
valley about a mile from the head of the pass. Lat 8* 58' 45' h., 
long. 77* 11' 15' E. Since European capital has been, direct^ to 
coffee cultivation in Assembu, the importance of this pass, which is one 
of the principal lines of road from Tinnevelli to Trevandrum and 
Quilon, has much increased. 

Ariapdd {Arrifi<taiFi,~^\xAat of great sanctity in Travancore State, 
Madras Presidency. Lat 9* 17' n., long. 76* 39' 51* b. The building 
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itself is notablci while the spacious rest-houses, etc., attached, make it 
nttich frequented. 'I'he great annual gathering is in April. The Slate 
contributes largely to the support of the temple. 

Axikkod {Ariacodi ), — ^Town in Malahdr District, Madras Presidency. 
Lat 1 1 “ 14" 10" N., long. 76" 3' ai" e, ; houses, 1050 ; population (1S81) 
5089, chiefly JMoplas (Mdpillas). Situated on the south bank of the 
CeypUT (llcptir) river, ao miles east of Beypur town. Chiefly notable 
for its timber trade (depot established in 1797), and as the point of 
embarkation for the South-East Waindil coffee en route for Calicut. 

Arisillir. — River of Madras. — See Arasalae. 

Aljlini. — Estate in Bhanddrd District, Central Provinces; 12 miles 
east of Sakoli town. Consists of 10 villages. Area, 13,894 acres, of 
which 3300 were under cultivation in i88a The population in 1881 
numbered 2936, comprising males 1410 and females 1516, the pre- 
ponderating class being Gonds, to which tribe the chief belong. 

ArjlLXipur. — ^\Tllage on the boundary between Hardol District, 
Oudh, and FarukhdMd District, NorihAVestcrn Provinces; 7 miles 
north-east of Parukhdbdd town. 

Arkalgad . — JlUuk of Hassan Pistrict, Mysore State. Area about 
2ia square miles, containing 4C2 villages. On the west, up to the 
borders of Coorg, the ftiluk is hilly and wooded ; the southern portion 
is level, with valuable cocoa and arcca gardens, and ao extensive 
oiUivatlon of jiaddy and tobacco. The Kdveri (Cauvery) runs 
through the south, forming a pan of the boundary in that direction ; 
the north is crossed by the Hemavati. Two channels arc taken off 
from the Kdveri in this tdluk/ one, the Kattepura, runs along the right 
bank for 40 miles ; the other, for 12 miles along the loft bank. Chief 
town, Arkalgad, 

Arkalgad Ahde of the — ^Town in Hassan District, Mysore 

State, 17 tulles south of Hassan. Lat. xa* 46' N., long. 76* 5' 40" e. ; 
population (1S81) 3683* The place is said to have been originally 
called ATkdpuri [pity of the owing to Gautama having there performed 

penance to that luminary. The present town was founded about 1568 
A.D. by one of the Aigdr chiefs, who changed the name to Arkalgad. 
Site of historic interest, and liead-quarters of Arkalgad tdluk. 

Arkavatl — An important tributary of the Kdveri (Cauvery) river ; 
rises to the west of Nandidrdg (Nundydroog), and after flowing from 
wrest to south for about 120 miles, through Bangalore District, Mysore 
State, falls into the Kdveri on the south boundary of that District 
Maximum dood discharge, 50,000 cubic feet per second ; ordinary 
monsoon discharge, 3500 feet. The bed is sandy, and yields water 
on digging at all seasons of the year. It is not much used for irrigation, 
as its course lies chiefly throu^ rocky hills and jungle. 

Arkouaia — ^Town in North Arcot District, Madras 
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presidency. Lat 13“ 5' 15" x., long 79* 42' r \ population (18S1) 
3220; namely, Hindus, 2575 ; Muhammadans, 419; Christians, 326. 
Situated 42^ miles west of Madras. The junction station of the south* 
west and north-west lines of the Madras and South Indian KaKwa}s, 
and therefore a rapidly growing sculement. 

Armagon {Artiffnigamy — Shoal and lighthouse on the coast of 
MadraSj Nellore District, Madras Presidency. Lat 13* 53' it., long. 
So" 17' R The shoal lies east by north of the lighthouse, which is 
situated near the village of Mona{)a 11 iem, raised 75 feet above high* 
water mark, and visible for ro or 12 miles. Said to be named oAer 
Anlmdgam Mifdaliar, by whose assistance the first Knglish settlement 
on the Coromandel Coast was established at this place in 1G2S. — See 
D CJRGAR AZ AF ATAM. 

Armor!* — I'own in Chdndd. District, Central Provinces; situated on 
the left bank of the Watiigangd river, about So miles north-east of 
Chdndd town. The third place in commercial importance in the 
District, with manufactures of fine and coarse cloth, thread, and 
country carts; and laige raort for the exchange of forest produce, 
cattle, and iron from the wild eastern tracts, for commodities from 
the western Districts. Population (zS8i) 5584, namely, Hindus, 
5300 ; Muhammadans, 1 68 ; and aboriginal tribes, 1 1 6. Large market* 
place, police outpost station, Government school, and n dispensary. 

Axiia. — A tributary of the Ardn river Berdr;' length, 64 miles. 

The Ama valley is 8 to ip miles wide. 

Arn&la*-^lsland in. Thdna District, Bombfiy Presidency ; situated 
8 milea north of Bassein, off the mouth of the Waiti^rna river. Con- 
tains a strong fort, which besieged in 17S1 by General Goddard, 
in the course of the Mardthd cam|^ign which closed in that year. 

^ Ami*— A j^!r (estate) in North Arcot District, Madras Presidency. 
Area, 183 square miles, or 117,120 acres; land revenue, ^14,524; 
population (1881) 73,417, being 36,019 males and 37,398 females. ^ 
Chief town, Arni. This was first granted to the Rdji of 
Vijayanagar in the i6tli century, and the grant was confirmed by the 
Company in 1789 at an annual tribute {fies/ikasA) o( y£jooo* The 
present tribute amounts to a little more than ^500, reductions on 
various accounts having been made. Hie, estate is for the most part 
flat and open, with a few small hills, on one of which, Devipuram, is a 
celebrated temple. Contains 182 villagesi of which 51 have been given 
away in mim or rent free. The principal manufacture is weaving; the 
best fabrics being woven in the chief town, where they are made of a 
mixture of silk and cotton ; these are much worn by the higher classes, 
and also exported to Mj-sore at prices vaTying from 148, to 
Besides weaving, mat-making is carried on, and a superior sort of 
pottery, glazed and pnglazed, is also produced in the estate. 
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Arni. — ^Town ia the Ami jd^r (estatc)| North Arcot District^ 
Madras Presidency^ Lat 12" 40' 23" n., long, 79* 19' 31'' e,; poptila- 
tion (1881)48112; namely, Hindus, 4177; Muhammadans, 536 ; Chris- 
tians, a6; ‘others/ 73. Situated 400 feet above the sea, on the right 
bank of the Cheyair (Cheyar) river, 16 miles south of Arcot, Formerly 
a large military station, but at present merely the head-quarters of the 
jd^lr* 1*he fort, now in ruins, played a conspicuous part in the wars 
of the Karnatic. In 1751 it was stormed by CHve, when pursuing 
Rdjd Sdhib, after the successful defence of Arcot ; and under its walls, 
in 1782, Sir Eyre Coote defeated the troops of Lally and Haidar Ali, 
capturing the fort with dll the military stores lodged in it by the 
enemy. Here also the British army concentrated for the campaign of 
1790, The site of the fort does not belong to the Jdgirddr« An 
imposing monument in the shape of a high column stands on one 
side of the old parade ground, built, as the inscription shows^ by an 
ofiicer of the garrison in memory of a brother officer whom he shot in a 
duel. At the north-west angle of the enclosure is a fine old temple, 
though it has no good sculpture 

Aror {Al6r)n — Ruined town in Rohri Sub-division, Shikdrpur District, 
Sind, Bombay Presidency, Lat 27'' 39' K., long. 68* 59^ k; 5 miles to the 
east of Rohri. Formerly the capital of the Hindu of Sind, and 
said by native historians to have been taken from them by the Muham- 
madans about 7n a.d. It was built on the bank of the old course of 
the Indus, — then known as the Mthrdii,-^and was destroyed by the 
earthquake which, about 962 a,i>., diverted the river into its present 
channel. Among the ruins is the mosque of Alamgfr. There is also 
a cave, consideired by Hindus sacred to ibe goddess KAlka Devi, where 
an annual fair is held. Travellers’ bungalow. 

Arpalll . — ParganA in Cbdndi District, Central Provinces ; lying 
between 19“ aS' 15^^ and 19* 49' 45" n. lat, and between 79* 48' 15^ 
and So* ti^ 30'’ £. long. ; area, 440 square miles, Contmns 81 villages, 
the principal being Ghot, but most of them merely small clearings 
tenanted by Mdrids. The country is hilly, everywhere covered %vith 
forests, but with numerous sites for reservoirs, and abounding in 
perennial streams. 

Arrah.— Head-quarters Sub-division of Sh^h^bdd District, Bengal ; 
lying between 25* to' 15" and 25* 47' n. lat., and between 84^ 19' and 
84* long.; area, 915 square miles; population (rSSi) 700,273, 
comprising 650,948 Hindus, 49,264 Muhammadans, and 61 Christians 
and others. Number of villages, 1379; houses, 101,657, which 88,567 
are occupied. Average number of persons per square mile, 765*33 ; 
villages per square mile, 1*51; houses per square mile, itr; number 
of persons per village, 507, and per occupied house, 7 '91. The Sub- 
division contains the three ibdnds of Arrah, Belautf, and Pfru. 
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Arrah The adminlsuative head-qiiartets and most populous town 
of Shdhabid District, Bengal ; and a municipality. Lat. 25* 33' 46" n., 
long. 84* 4a' 22" E. Population (i88i) 42 i 998 j namely, Hindus, 
30,61 T j Muhammadans, 12,346 ; Christians and ‘ others,* 41. Area of 
town site, iai6 acres j municipal mcome, 1881-82, ;^2037. The town 
is well built, and has a dispensary, jml, and the usual public offices 
There is a station of the East India Railway here; from 

Calcutta, 196 miles. Arrnh figures prominently in the history of the 
Mutiny of 1857. A dozen Englishmen, with 50 Sikhs who had been 
sent to their aid by the Commisrioiier of Patnd, gallantly held two 
buildings, now known as the Judge’s houses, against the mutineers 
under Kudr (Kooer) Singh for eight days (27lh July to 3rd August), 
until relieved by Major Vincent Eyre. 

The follotring graphic account of tlie siege and defence of Amh 
is reproduced in a somewhat condensed form from Sir J. W. Kaye's 
History o/tAe Se^y War. The mutinous Sepoys at Dinapur having 
crossed the river, marched to Arrah. There they plundered the 
treasury, released the prisoners in jail, and laid siege to the little band 
of Europeans and Sikhs, defeating in an ambush a British force 
despatched to relieve Arrah. Sir J. W. Kaye thus proceeds; ‘But 
the little imrty of English at Arrah were holding out against tremendous 
odds. Anything more hopeless than an attempt to defend a house 
against tw’o thousand Sepoys, and a moltitude''.or armed insurgents, 
perhaps four times that number, could not well be conceived. The 
almost absolute oertainty of destruction w^ such, that, a tetreat under'' 
cover of the. night wbpld not have beep discreditable; but the residents 
at Arrah had other thoughts of their duty to the State. .There were a 
dozen Englishmen, and three or four* other Christians, and 50 Sikhs 
sent by Mr. Tayler (the Cominissioncr of Patnd), so that it was resolved 
that there should be no flight, but hard fighting. 

‘The centre of defence had been wisely chosen. Mr. Vicars Boyle, 
who was superintending the works of the East Indian Railway, was a 
civil engineer who had some acquaintance with military science. He 
was the owner of two houses, and chose the smaller, a two^toried one 
with a flat roof, for the defence, and razed the parapet of the other. 
He bad collected stores and ' ammunition. On the 27th July, the 
mutinous Dinapur Sepoys marched boldly up to the attack, but were 
met with such a heavy fire that they broke into groups, and sheltered 
themselves behind trees. Plerwald Wake, the Magistrate, had taken 
command of the Sikhs, and the little garrison resisted all attempts to 
oveipower them, either by the fire of rifles or by heaping up combus- 
tibles, and adding to the smoke by throwing chillies on the flames. 
Another attempt to drive out the garrison by piling up the carcases of 
horses and men, so as to create a fearful effluvium, also failed,' as did a 
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mine which the rebels carried to the foundations of the house, A week 
thus passed ; but when the second Sunday came round, Major Vincent 
Eyre arrived with four guns, 6o English gunners, and loo men of the 
?8th Highlanders, accompanied by 150 of the 5th Fusiliers under 
Captain L^Estrangc* After six weeks of Iieavy rain, the roads were very 
clifltculti and before reaching Arrah, Eyre had been attacked by- 
thousands of Uie enemy ; but he fought his way through all obstacles 
until he reached the railway works. The line of railway gained, Eyre 
drew up his force, and the flight speedily commenced. Awed by the 
foretaste they bad liad in the mornitig of our EnBcld rides and our field 
guns, the enemy again sought shelter in a wood, from which they 
poured a galling fire ou our people. Our want of numbers was now 
severely felt. There a general want of fighting-men to contend 
with the multitude of the enemy ; and there was a special want almost 
as great, vrhich rendered the service of a single man in that conjimcture 
weli-nigh as important as a couipaiiy of Fusiliers. Eyre had left his 
only aTtillety subaUern at Gbdzipur, and was compelled therefore him- 
self to direct the fire of his guns, when he would fain have been direct- 
ing the general operations of hfc force. More than once the forward 
movements of the infantry had left the guns without support ; and the 
Sepoys seeing their opportunity, bad made a rush upon the batter}^ but 
had been driven back by showers of grape. The infantry were fighting 
stoutly and steadily, but they could not make an impression on those 
vastly superior numbers, aided by the advantage of their position, 
Eyre accordingly ordered a bayonet chaige, which was made with a 
rush upon the panic-stricken multitude of Sepoys. It was nothing that 
they had our numbers twenty times told. 7 'hey turned and fled in 
confusion before the British bayonets, wdiilst Eyre poured in his grape 
round after round upon the flying masses. I1ie rout was complete, 
and the road to Arrah was left as clear as though there had been no 
mutiny at Dinapur — no revolt in Behar.^ 

Arrah Oantd. — ^A branch of the son Canal system in Shdhdbdd 
District, Bengal. Lat 24“ 58^ to 25" 41' 15" n., long, 84“ 13' 30'' to 
84^ 46" E. It commences at the fifth mile (from the head works at 
Dehri) of tlie Main ’Western Canal, and follows a northerly course, 
passing Arrah town; finally falling into the Gangf which com- 
niunicntcs with the Ganges. Its length from the point where it leaves 
the Main Western Canal to the Gang! nadl is 65 miles, There ore 
thirteen locks necessary to overcome the fall of 180 feet between 
the Dehri and the Ganges. The canal is designed both for 
irrigation and navigation ; and a line of steamers is maintained on 
it by Government for goods and passengers throughout its navigable 
length of 74 miles. It has four i::)Tincix>nl distributniics, exclusive of 
the Bihiyd branch (30^^ miles), and the Dumrdon brancli (40^ miles), 
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4 S 9 i miles in length. 'With these, the Artiih canal commands an 
area of 441,500 acres. 

Arsikore.^-Village in Hassan District, M3'sorc .State; containing 
temples built In the Chilukpn style of architecture, mth in- 
scriptions. There arc also memorials of die Hoysnia Ballala line 
of kings. Lat. r3* 18' 38* N., long. 76’ 17' 41* a. Population 
(1881) 928. Head-quarters of the Hanihalli A/M, and rising in 
importance. 

Ardnd An gl — Tract and tbrtress in Tanjore District, Madras 
Presidency, which in the early history of the Province played a 
conspicuous part. It was taken in the 15th century from the Chola 
kings, by the Sethu|MiU general of the PandL-i monarch, and annexed 
to the dominions of the lattec In the 17th century it belonged to 
Tanjore, and about r64£ was wrested from that State by Raghundth 
Tevdn. Restored by treaty, it was again captured on war breaking out 
afresh in 1698. Early in the i8th century, ‘ the impoit.ant Province of 
Afdndilngi' is spoken of as the goveinorship of a son of 'the Kilawan' 
of Ramnid. The fortress subsequently changed hands many times, 
the Tanjore Rdjd finally occupying it in 1749. 

Awtrtnthnmji g ftT ttm- — Village in the Ramndd estate, Madura 
District, Madra.s Presidency. Remarkable for the peculiar tribe 
inhabiting it, called the ' Axambukdtan’ ValUias, who difler in their 
manners and customs from all oth^ ValMlas. They will not accept 
service of any kind, nor perform any act df respect' Harriiige out.'of ' 
their community is forbidden. ■' 

' Ar itp pp .1cn t^. — Town in Madura District, Madras Prcsiden^J 
Population (i88t) 10,831, being 10,38^ Hindus, 309 Muhammadans, 
and 157 Christians. 

'Arvf . — TMl or Sub-division in Wordhd District, Central Provinces, 
lying betweeh ao* 43' and ax* 3' 15" H. lat, and between 78* to' 30' 
and 78* 40' B. long. ; area, 877 square miles; with 297 villages, and a. 
population (1881) of tar, 136, namely, 62,105 males and 59,031 females. 
Of the total area (877 square miles), 698 square miles are as$i»sed 
for Government revenue, of which 378 square miles are cultivated - 
and los cultivable, the temainder being uncultivablq waste. Pro- 
portion of agriculturists, 44*19 per cent of the population; -average 
area of cultivated and culdvable land, 6 acres per head of agricultural ' 
population. Average incidence of Government land tevenu<^ including 
cesses, is. 42d. per cultivated acre; average rental paid by cultivators, 
as. o^d. per cultivated acre. Total revenue of the taMl (1883-83^ 
^*8,357, of which ;fi5,57i was derived from the lafid assessment, 
;^io 36 from provincial rates and cesses on land, ^^1960 from forests, 
;£6o66from excise, ;£a6s4from stamps and registration, ;^aoo from 
law and justice, etc. l^e tahAl amtoins a civil and 4 criminal courts. 
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including those of 3 honorary magistrates ; number of police stations, 3, 
besides 8 outiiost stations. 

Arrf.— Town in Wardhd District, Central Provinces, situated 
about 34 miles north-west of Wardhd town. Lat. ao* 59' 45' ir., 
long. 78* 16' 16' E. Populatiort (1881) 807a j namely, Hindus, 6884 ; 
Muhammadans, 913; Jains, 188; and others, 87. The aflhirs of 
the town are conducted by a munidpality committee of 10 members. 
Municipal income in 1880-Si, ji^Soi } expenditure, ;£8o3 ; incidence 
of taxation, as. per head. Under the Mardtbd Government the Kamd- 
visdar in charge of the Anjf pargmd used to hold his court here. It is 
now the hend-quarters of the Arv'i tahsU. and iwlicc circle. Said to 
have been founded 300 yciirs ago by Telang Rdo Wall, and hence 
sometimes called Arvi Telang Rdo. The Hindus claim Telnng 
Rdo as a Brdhman, and the Muhammadans as a Muhammadan. 
Roth worship at his toinb« now a handsome shrine. Arvl is a 
considerable trading town, with a good market-place; a dispensary; 
a rerdt, rvith rooms for Europeans ; an excellent municipal garden ; 
and an Anglo-vernacular school, well attended. 

Arwal. — ^Produce dep6t on the river Son (Soane), in Gayd District, 
Rengal, 41 miles from Patnd. Lat. «$* 14' 43* n., long, 84” 43' 30" e. 
The village of Arwal itself has long since been swept away by the Son 
river, but a group of villages in the neiglibourhood now goes by the name, 
and forms the seat of a considerable grain, tobacco, and salt trade. 
Conmins two considerable sugar manufactories. In the beginning of 
this century Arwal was famous throughout Behar for its paper manu- 
factories, but the KA§haA Mahal^ or 'Paper Quarter,* is now a 
collection of ruined houses, and the industry is extinct. Police shitioo, 
and large sardi or native inn. A railway feeder road to Rihta station 
l>asses the village, which has also road communication with Dlnapur 
and patnd. The Patnd branch canal aflords water communication by 
means of a considerable boat traffic, and a weekly Government steamer. 

ArwaL — Village in Bilgiim tahsiU Hardoi District, Oudh, between 
the Ganges and Rdmgangd rivers; n miles south-west from Sdndi. 
It is inhabited by Bais Kshattriyas, whose ancestor purchased it with 
two neighbouring villages about 800 years aga Population (i88t) 
25341 houses, 346. 

— Town in Trichinopoli District, Madras Presidency. 
Lat. 11° S' 30 " N., long. 79* 6' 40" e.; population (r88i) 5871; 
namely, Hindus, 5635; Muhammadans, 146; Christians, 90. Head- 
quarters of a Deputy - Collector and Magistrate, whose charge 
comprises the idluks of Perdmbaliir and Udiyaipalliem. Post-office, 
dispensary, and weekly grain market. Connected by metalled roads 
with Ferambaldr and Kelapixildr, 

ASOQllir.-— Village in Bisauli 4 fM/, Budiun District, North-Western 
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Provinces, and a station on the Bareilly (Bareli) Iwanch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand railway. An vutnetalied road from Bisauli passes through 
the village, and acts as a feeder to the line. 

AsOrish {Asdyashf called also Village in Undo District, 

Oudbj 14 miles north-west from Safipur, and 33 miles north-west 
from Undo town. Founded by one Asa of the Gadi caste, Jn the 
reign of the Emperor Humdydn, about 300 years aga Population 
(18S1) soil j namely, Hindus 1807, and Muhammadans 204, 
Asausol— Village and police station In Bardwdn District, Bengal, 
and railway station on the East Indian Eailway, Lat. 23* 4a' long. 
87" t' b. Situated in the centre of the Kaniganj coal-Aeld, and distant 
from Calcutta 13a miles. A large ntunber of railway employes reside 
here. Catholic convent and school. 

Aflardr, or Khdngiar Aflanir^ but more commonly called in 
the District, Midn — ^Village in Gujrdnwdla District, Punjab, 

containing an extensive mound, with ruins of great antiquity, which 
reach back at least to the rst century before the Christian era. 
Asardr is Identified by General Cunningham with the Tsc-kia of 
Hwen Thsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 7tl\ century A.D. 
Tse-kia or Tdki formed the capital of a kingdom embracing the whole 
Punjab plain from the Indus to the Beds, and from the mountains to 
the junction of the five rivers below Multto (Mooltan). llte existing 
ruins comprise the foundations of the an dent palace; citadel, and 
city, built of large primitive bricks, some of which are moulded into 
ornamental patterns, and evidently belong to building|S of some preten- 
sions. Numbers of IndO'SeyChian coins nre annually washed out of the 
soil after heavy mms. During AkbaPs reign, TJgar Shih, aDogra, erected 
a mosque on the top of the mound out of bricks derived from the ruins. 
Two miles northeast of the ancient city, Hwen Thsang describes'a s/nfa 
of Asoka, commemorating the spot where Buddha had halted, and con- 
taining many of his sacred relics. The site of this stgfpj has been identified 
with another mound just 2 miles north of the modem village of Asardr. 

AadrSaid,— Village and police station in Khubd District, Bengal; 
at the junction of the SobndU and AsdsunI rivers. Lat sa* 33' w., bng; 
89* 13* E. Anchorage for boats going eastwards through the- ^ndar- 
bans, while ivaiting for tide. Large market, with considenible load 
trade. Annual fair during the J)cl-jdird festival. 

Ashta.— Town in Bhopdl Native State, Central Indio. Population 
(i88r) 5793 ; namely, Hindus, 3761 ; Muhammadans, 1610; 'others,* 
42a. Situated between Bhopdl and Dewds, 46 miles west of the former, 
and 44 east of the latter. 

Ashta.— Town in Satfiia District, Bombay Presidency, on the right 
bank of the river Krishnd, and on the main road fiom M/raj to Satdra ; 
20 miles north-west of the former, and 61 miles south-east of the latter, ^ 
vou I. ’'f 
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Lat 16" S7' N„ and long. 74* 27' 5 * e.; population (1881) 9548; 
namely, Hindus, 7243; Muhammadan^ 674 ) 1631. Muni- 

cipal re-venue (1880-81), £90', expenditure, ^£"82; rate of taxation, 
aid. per head. Ashta is an ngricultaral town, with a -weekly market, 
and an annual fair held in June, when about 5®®® persons assemble. 
There is a sub-judge's court and a post-office. 

AflhtagrAm.— A Civil Division in the State of Mysore, comprising 
the two Districts of Mysore and Hassan (which see separately). ^Lies 
between ii* 40' and rs* 33' w. lat, and between 75* 31' and 77* 27' 
E. long,; area, 4859 square miles; population (1881) i, 43 ^i 372 | thus 
classified— 1,378,222 Hindus, 32,071 Muhammadans, 4996 Christians, 
8993 Jains, 36 Ptirsfs, 33 Sikhs, and 19 * others.’ Of the total population 
704,593 were males and 733,777 females, inhabiting 239,280 houses. 
Agriculturists numbered 498,947, non-agriculturists 939,423. Land 
revenue, ;^i95,698; total revenue (gross), ;£262,si7. Number of 
villages, 9706. Police, J094. The name is derived from ‘ eight villages ' 
once granted for the charitable support of Brdhmans. 

— T 4 luh in Mysore District, Mysore State. Area, 353 
square miles, containing 400 villages. The Kdveri, (Caitvery) runs 
through the Mluk from west to east, forming several small islands near 
Belagola, and lower down the large one of Seringapatam. Several 
fine canals, drawn from the river, irrigate the tAluk, one of these 
channels, the Viridnadi, working the sugar and Iron factories at Palhalli. 

Aahti.— Ancient town in Wardhd District, Central Provinces, 52 
miles north-west of Waidhd town. Lat 21* 12' N., long. 78* 13* 30* e. 
Population (1881) 3245; namely, Hindus, 4273; Muhammadans, 884; 
Jains, 35 ; aboriginal tribes, 53. Ashti, which is said to have been 
a flourishing town under the prehistoric Gauli kings, was granted by 
the Emperor Jahingir, with other pttrgandt, to Muhammad Khdn 
Nidzi, an Afghin noble (died 1629), who restored the town and 
brought the surrounding country under cultivation. He and his 
successor, Ahmad Khdn Niizi, are buried here under handsome 
mausoleums in the Mughal style, lately restored. Ashti has a reservoir, 
a well-attended Anglo-vernacular school, and a police station-house. 

Asiii. — ^Town in the Native State of Udaipur, RdjputiiDa, situated 
80 miles north of Udaipur. The residence of one of the first-class 
nobles of the state, who owns 39 villages. 

Aslrgarh,— A strong fortress in Nimdr District, Central Provinces; - 
29^ miles south-west of Kliandw^ and 7 from the station of Chdudnl, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Lat. si* 28' 19* n., long. 76* 
20' 9* E. It is situated on a detached spur of the Sdtpura range ; height, 
830 feet from the base and 2283 above sea level The fort is still used 
as a military cantonment, and contained a population in t88i of 2437 ; 
namely, Hindus, 1218; Kabfrpanthfs, 3) Satndmf, ij Muhammadans, 
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803; Christiana, 166; Jains, 232; aboriginal tribes, 9; ‘others/ 5, 
Greatest length of the fortress from west to east, about uoo yards; 
peatest breadth from north to south, about 600; but owing to its 
irregular shape, the area does not exceed 60 acres. The fortress is 
terminated on every side by a bluff precipice, from So to 120 feet deep, 
so well scarped as to leave means of ascent at two places only, The 
approach from the north leads up a ravine, ending where the hill is 
highest, and is defended by an outer rampart, containing four casements 
with embrasures, r8 feet high, as many thick, and 190 feet long, which 
crosses it from one part of the interior wall to onother, where a re- 
entering angle is formed by the works. The easier and principal 
approach, on the south-west side, proceeds by a steep ascent of stone 
steps through Jive gateways, constructed in fine masonry, and protected 
by a double line of worlu. A third line of works, called the Lower 
Fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill immediately above the 
village. ‘A sallyport of extraordinary construction,* writes Colonel 
Blacker, in his account of the Mardthd wars (1817-19), to which I 
owe several of the details here given, ‘ descends tlirough the rock at 
the south-eastern extremity, and is easily blocked on necessity by 
dropping down materials at certain stages, which are open to the tdp.* 
The fort possesses an ample supply of water sheltered from shot range, 
but the numerous ravines around the base afford cover in every dice& 
tion to an enemy’s approach. According to Ferishta, Asiirgarh was 
fortified about 1570 by the eponymous herdsman Asi Ahir, to who$e 
ancestors the place had belonged for seven centuries. I'he Fartikhi 
princes of Khdndesh held it for aoa years, till it was surrendered by 
the last of that dynasty to tho great Akbar. From that time the fort 
ai>pears to have remamed in the possession of the Delhi Emperois, 
up to the invasion of their kingdom by the 'Mardthds. Id 1803, it 
was taken with little resistance from Daulat Rdo Sindhia by a detach- 
ment of General Wellesley’s army, shortly after the battle of Assaye ; 
but on peace being concluded with the Mardthds in the same year, it 
was restored to Sindhia. In 18x9, it was again besieged by a British 
force, to which it surrendered after an investment of twenty days« Since 
tlien the fort has remained in British possession* It is generally gar- 
risoned by a company of European troops. Several ancient guns of 
large siase, dating from the reign of Aurangzeb, and elaborately oma^ 
mented, form splendid specimens of native guQ'-casting. ' ^ - 

Aoiwdn * — Fargand in Undo District, Oudh. A small tract, z8 miles 
long by 9 broad; area, 100 square miles; Government land revenue, 
^8446, at the rate of as. 8d. per acre. The land is mainly owned 
by village communities, only 10 square miles belonging to fiiMArs. 
The principal proprietors are a dan called the Gamhelas, said to 
be descended from the Mahrois, but illegitimately, through an Ahfr 
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mother. Population (t88i) 6o>ii9> namely 31,399 males and 28,720 
females. Number of villages, 119 j average density of population, 600 
per square mile. Principal buildings arc a fine masonry tMkurAwdra 
at Katra, and a mosque at Rasuldbdd, dating from 1664 A.O. 

AslwillL — ^Tourn in Unfio District, Oudh j 20 miles north of Undo 
town, on the road from Lucknow to Bdngarmau. Lab 26' 48^ 35" n., 
long 80° 29' 40" E. Said to have been founded by a dltobi or washer- 
man, named Asun, about 800 years aga Population (1881) 2677; 
namely, Hindus 1352, and Muhammadans 1325. Nine mosques; ro 
temples to Mahddeo (Siva) and 2 to Debi. Good masonry post- 
office letter box. Bi-weekly markets, at which the annual sales of grain 
amount to about 1450. 

Aalra. — ZauAuddfl (estate) in Oanjdm District, Madras Presidency, 
Area, 160 square miles, containing 341 villages. Population (1881) 
116,222, being 57,447 males and 58,775 females. Revenue, ;:^74o. 
Formerly a portion of the Gumsiir (Goomsur) estate. Chief town, Aska. 

Aakfi (^AsikS). — Town in Gtuijdm District, Madras Presidency, 
Lat. 19* 36' 35* N,, long. 84* 42' 6” e. ; population (1881) 3909, being 
3797 Hindus, 60 Muhammadans, and 52 Christians. Situated 10 miles 
south of Gumsiir (Goomsur), on the road from Derhampur to Russell- 
konda, immediately above the confluence of the Rushikulya and 
Mahdnadi rivers. The former of these is crossed near the town by 
a fine masonry bridge of 19 spans. Being the head-quarters of the 
saminidti of Aska, it is the residence of the proprietors. The town 
possesses a subordinate court, jail, police station, post-office, etc. During 
the Gumsiir distiubances in 1S35-36, Aska was temporarily occupied by 
troops. The toivn lies in a richly fertile tract of country, chiefly planted 
with sugar-cane ; and near it are sugar works, employing about 1000 
hands under Rnglish supervision, with an annual out-turn of rum and 
rice spirit to the value of ^30,000, and sugar to the value of 

AslinA'— Village in Damoh District, Central Provinces ; situated on 
the right bank of the Sondr river, about 13 miles north-west of Damoh 
town. The river here forms a picturesque natural doh or pool, which 
is always filled with water, and is overshadowed by trees. The in- 
habitants are chiefly Brdhman^ and Chhipias or cloth printer^ who 
command a wide sale for their work. Government school; ferry. 

Asoha Fanandail. — J*argaad in Undo District, Oudh. A small and 
unimportant patgaud, with an area of 44 square milles or 28,358 acres ; 
culdvated area, 24 square miles ; Government land revenue, ;^3423, 
at the rate of 2 s. 4|d. per acre. The land is thus distributed — Tdbtkd&ti, 
gin acres; sn/fffwdf/f, 11,5x9 acres;/ii///VfifH, 7728cares. Theprincipal 
landed proprietors are Sengar Kshattriyas. Population (1881) 20,242, 
namely, 10,338 males and 9904 females; number of villages, 53. 

ABOtL&. — Village in Undo District, Oudh ; 10 miles north of Pur war 
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and 32 miles cast of Undo town* Lat 26" 38' n ., long. 8o* 56' e . 
Said to have been founded by the sage AswasthamS) mentioned in the 
Mahdbhdiata* Population (1881) 1421, namely, Hindus i3S9> 
Muhammadans 52. Five temples. Pleasantly situated in groves of 
mango and mahnd trees. 

Asparl. — ^Town in Bellary District, Madras Presidency. Population 
(i88i) 1493. Railway station on n.-w. line of the Madras Railway. 

AsBailL — The Province of Assam lies on the north-eastern border 
of Bengal, and forms the frontier Province of the Indian Empire. 
It comprises the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Bdrak or 
Surmd, together with the mountainous watershed which Intervenes 
between these two rivers. It is situated between 24" o' and 28" 
27' N. lat., and between 89“ 45' and 97“ 5' e. long. The total area 
is returned at 46,341 square miles^ excluding certain unsettled and 
imsurveyed tracts in the hill territory of Lakhimpurs and also the 
surface of the larger rivers j the total population, also excluding the 
hill tracts^ amounts to 4,881,426, according to the Census of 1881. 
The administrative head-quarters and the residence of the Chief Com- 
missioner me at the station of Shillono, in the Khdsi Plills. 

The name of Assam is said to be derived from Umt of the once 
dominant race, the Ahams. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Aham is not locally pronounced Asam. The local dialectical 
change softens the Bengali x into but never converts h into s. It is 
possible that the name Asom was given to the country or to the people 
ab extra^ by Muhammadan invaders or Hindu imniigrants, who by an 
opposite process might harden the aspirate into the sibilant in the word 
Aham. But against this theory it may be urged that the Bengali name 
of the Province is AsdUi, with each a long^ while that of the race as 
Ahiim, with the second a short On the whole, however, the derivation 
of the word Assam from the Aham tribe seems most probable. 

Assam is bounded on the north by the eastern section of the great 
Himalayan range, the frontier tribes from west to east being successively 
Bhutids, Akds, Daphlds, Mirfs, Abors, and Mishmis; on the north-east 
by the Mishml Hills, which sweep round the head of the Brahmaputra 
valley; on the east by the unexplored mountains that mark the frontier 
of Burma, by the hills occupied by aeni {-independent Ndgd tribes, and 
by the State of Manipur ; on the south by the hills occupied by the 
I^shdi tribe of Kukfs, by the State of Hill Tipperah, and by the 
Bengal District of Tipperah ; on the west by the Bengal Districts of 
Maimansingh and Rangpur, the State of KucK Behar, and Jalpdiguri 
District. I regret that the delay of the Assam Census of 1881, which 
had not been received when this article went to press, has debarred me 
from treating so fully as 1 should have wished of the economic aspects 
of tliis most interesting province. The figures relating to 18S1 have 
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been inserted while the article was passing through the printer*s hands. 
Sut for generalizations I must refer to the admirable Report of the 
Censua of i88i» os revised by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Charles 
Elliot, C.S.I., of tlie Bengal Civil Service j and to hia Administration 
Reports of the Province from 1882 to 18S4. 

Wsioty ^ — ^The Province of Assam was constituted in its present form 
in the year 187.^ when the eleven Districts comprising it were separated 
from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and erected into an in- 
dependent administration under a Chief Commissioner. The tract 
thus united under one Government i$ naturally divided into three 
portions, ^t he Brahmaputra valley, the Surmd valley, and the interven- 
ing hill tracts, — each of which in former times possessed a separate 
history. To the Brahmaputra valley alone, covering an area of 
31,414 square miles, or just one*half the whole, is the name of Assam 
properly applicable. This fertile valley, penetrated throughout its 
entire length by a great navigable river, has always been closely con- 
nected with the main course of Indian history, though it has never 
formed an integral part of the vast empires which dominated at various 
times over the rest of the peninsula. In ethnological features and in 
language, as well as in history, the population of Assam is distinct 
from the great body of Hindus, though in recent times they have 
adopted the Brdhmanical religion. The earliest authentic traditions 
attest the existence of a Hindu kingdom of Kimnip, with its capital at 
Gauhitf, still the most important town of the Province. The area of this 
kingdom is said to have extended over a great part of Eastern Bengal, 
including the present District of Rangpun One of the early R4jis is 
popularly identified with the Bhagadatta of the Mahdhhdrata^ who was 
alain by Aijuna. Many local legends are current concerning his suc- 
cessors, which are preserved in the Yogim Tmira, The best evidence 
of therr power is to be found in tZie remains of Gauhdtf, and in the ruins 
of palaces and temples of hewn stone which lie scattered through the 
valley of the Brahmaputra as far up as Texpur. The overthrow of this 
dynasty is ascribed to tlie Muhammadans, who occupied Rangpur for 
the first time in the 15th century, and sent several expeditions into 
Assam. A state of general anarchy ensued, out of which the aboriginal 
tribe of Kochs rose to power, and founded a kingdom which was at 
one time coextensive with the earlier Hindu Empire of Ktfmrdp, The 
jsresent Rdjd of Kuch Behar, in Bengal, still represents the main line 
of this dynasty, and the petty R^jds of Darrang, Bijni, and SidU, in the 
Brahmaputra volley, belong to the same stock. 

The modern history of Assam records the advance of two opposite 
races of invaders — the Ahams, from the east; and the Musalm^ns, 
who, from the west, were ever trying to annex the Province to Bengal. 
The Ahams succeeded in establishing their authority throughout 
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the whole valley, but their permanent influence upon the civilisation 
of the people whom they subdued was comparatively small. They 
were a tribe of Shan origin, of the same stock as the Siamese, and 
are supposed to have first entered the head of the valley in the 
13th century. The extension of their power westwards was very 
gradual ; and the fact that all their great towns arc situated as high 
up as Sibsdgar District, expldns the late continuance of the Koch 
dynasty in Lower Assam. The Ahams appear to have been a bold 
race of warriors, who were not afraid to meet the Mughals face to face 
in battle ; and they also possessed a highly organized system of govern- 
ment, differing in several important particulars from that which prevailed 
throughout India, It was not the soil, so much as the cultivators of 
the soil, that were regarded as the property of the Aham State. The 
entire scheme of administration was based upon the obligation of 
personal service, due from every individual. Each male inhabitant 
above the age of sixteen years was denominated a pdik^ and enlisted as 
a member of a vast army of public servants. Three ^diks mode up 
a goi^ and one pdik from each got was, in theory, always on duty. A 
larger division, called a kkel^ condsted of twenty at the head of 
which was a kdra. Over each liundred gots was a saikyd^ and over 
each thousand a kaedri. The whole population, thus classifled in 
regiments and brigades, was ready to take the field on the shortest 
notice, But this organization was not only used for military purposes ; 
it supplied also the machinery by which public works rare conducted, 
and the revenue \vas raised Every pdik was liable to render personal 
service to the or to pay a ^ll-tox if his attendance was not 
required. As a remuneration, each pdik was allowed two pt^rds 
(2§ acres) of rupit or rice land (known os godmaii or body-land), rent 
free ) but his house and garden land {kdri) were liable to an assessment 
varying in different parts of the country, from a house tax to a poll-tax 
or a hearth tax, generally at the rate of one rupee per house, head, or 
hearth. The godmaii or body-land was considered as the property of the 
State, and (theoretically) was neither hereditary nor transferable. Tlie 
hdri lands were both hereditary and transferable# The Aham princes 
were efficient administrators, but hard taskmasters. It wOs by the pdik 
organization that they able to repel the Muhammadan invaders, 
and to construct those great public works still scattered throughout the 
Province in the fonn of embankments and tanks. But the memory of 
their system of forced labour has sunk so deep into the minds of the 
native population, that at the present day it is reckoned a bodge of 
servitude to accept employment in public works. Our civil officers 
find it very difficult to attract labour, even by high woges. . 

The first recorded invasion of Assam by the Ahams is said to have 
occurred in 1228 a.d« They appear to have come from Momiet in 
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Upper Burma. The first prince of this line who adopted Hinduism is 
stated to be a King Chuhunn<pba, whose accession is placed at 1497 a.i>. 
The third niter in succession to this prince, Chu-cheng*pha, who 
reigned from 16 ii to X649, built temples to Siva at Sibsdgar; 
and to him is attributed the establishment of Hinduism as the State 
religion. His successor (1650 a.d.}^ Kdja Chutumid, received from the 
Srdhmans the name of Jayadhajiya Singh. In his reign occurred the 
Mughal invasion of Assam under Mir Jumld, one of the most skilful 
generals of Aurangzeb. Despite the boasts of the Muhammadan 
chroniclers, it is certain that this invasion proved ultimately unsuc- 
cessfulj and that the Ahams pushed fonvnrd tlie western limit of 
their kingdom as far as Godlpdrd. The greatest of the Aham kings 
was Rudra Singh, who is said to have ascended the throne in 1695. 

In the next centuiy the dynasty began to decay, torn by internal 
dissension, nnd hard pressed by invaders from without. The acquaint- 
ance of the British with Assam dates from the year 1792, when Captain 
Welsh was sent with a detachment of Sepoys to restore RdjA Gaurindth 
Singh, who had been dispossessed by a combination between the Koch 
Kdjd of Darrang and an insurgent sect of religious fanatics called 
Modmdrids. Captain Welsh having achieved his purpose in restoring 
the Rdjd, was recalled in 1794, in accordance with the policy of non- 
intervention then dominant at Calcutta. The head of the Modmdrids or 
Matak tribe inhabiting the Dihing-Brahmaputra dcAb maintained an 
independent political existence, under the title of the Bar Sendpatf, 
clown to the time of the British annexation. Captain Welsh left 
anarchy behind him in Assc'im. The Aham Rdjds had become mere 
puppeta in the hands of rival ministers, and no party in the State was 
strong enough to stand without foreign help. The Burmese were called 
in as arbitrators, ond, having once established themselves in Assam, 
ruled the natives with a rod of iron* 'IVhole districts are known to have 
been depopulated by internedne struggles, and by the barbarizes and 
exactions of the Burmese. At length, in 1824, war was declared 
between the British and the Burmese; and, as on incident in the war, 
Assam was occupied by a British army, and iinally ceded to us by the 
treaty of Yondahu (Yendaboo) on the 24th February 18a 6, On their 
departure from the Province, the Burmese and their allies carried with 
them a large number of Assannese as slaves, \^e recovery of whom 
from the hands of the Sinphos was one of the first efforts of British 
policy. Lower Assam was forthwith placed under 'direct British 
administration, but the upper part of the valley, except the Matak or 
Bar Sendpati country, was constituted a separate principality in 1832 
under Furandar Singh, one of the pretenders to the Aham throne. In 
1838, however, owing to the flagrant misgovemment of Purandar Singh, 
it was found necessary to annex this tract also. 
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The Districts of Sylhet and Gottlpdrd had been previously acquired 
by the East India Company in 1765 by the dhadul grant, with the 
rest of Bengal. The plains portion of Cachar lapsed to u3 in 
1830, on the death of the last native Govind Chandni| with- 
out heirs. British authority has gradually extended itself over the 
hill tracts at various times, the last annexation, tliat of Tulardm Send- 
patfs country, being effected in 1854. The Gdro Hills were, from the 
first, nominally included within the Bengal District of Godlpdrd, and 
were placed under a separate officer in 1866; but as late as 1873, a 
military expedition was necessary to exact submission from the inde- 
pendent tribes. The Xhdsi Hill States were acquired, partly by 
conquest, and partly by treaty, after a petty war of a harassing nature, 
in 1833; and the chiefs arc treated to the present day as semi-inde- 
pendent, no direct taxation being levied from them. The Jaintid Hills 
were acquired in 1835, when the native Rdjd, having forfeited his 
territory in the plains, for complicity in the human sacrifice of a British 
subject, voluntarily surrendered his hill territory, over which he had but 
little control, and from which he derived hardly any revenue, in return 
for a pension of a month. The inhabitants, who call themselves 
Syntengs, or Santengs, rose in insurrection in 1862 as a protest against 
the introduction of novel taxes; and the rebellion was not suppressed 
without difficulty. 

An officer was first stationed at Samaguting in the Ndgd Hills in 
1868, but the savage tribe of Angdmf Ndgds still cherish their primitive 
independence, and have frequently been guilty of bloodthirsty raids. 
The history of the Ndgd Hills District is complicated by frontier 
struggles. This territory .was acknowledged to be British (in super- 
session to the rule of the Rdjds of Assam) as far back as 184a, 
when the northern frontier of Manipur was demarcated. Numerous 
raids by savage tribes of Angdml Ndgds in North Cachar have been 
the principal feature in the history of that tract from 1835 onwards; 
and in 1854, the North Cachar Sub-division was formed with a view 
to the repression of these inroads. In 1866, a BritiBh station was 
formed at Samaguting as the head-quarters of the Ndgd Hills, tlie North 
Cachar Sub-division being distributed between the Districts of Cachar, 
Nowgong, and the Ndgd Hills. The subjection of the Angdml coUntiy 
was gradually effected by the acceptance of the allegiance of those 
villages which were willing to pay a nominal revenue ; and also by a 
succession of punitive expeditions into the hills, Eventually it became 
manifest that the purpose of the establishment of the station at Sama^ 
guting^ namely the repression of raids upon North Cachar and Nowgong, 
could not be effectively served except by placing the seat of control in 
the centre of the Angdml country; and this was effected after another 
military expedition, and the occupation of Kohimd, in 1879^0. Public 
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buildings and a fort have been, constructed, and a rood has been made. 
The decision of Government to permanently occupy the hills as a British 
District anived at in February iS8x, and the District boundaries 
finally notified in July 1882. The Chief Commissioner of Assam, in 
18S1-82, stated his belief that the feeling of the N^gds is now one of 
acquiescence in British rule* In travelling through the District in March 
1882, he noticed that they wore a look of greater friendliness and con-* 
tentment than during his previous visit, and that they had begun to 
offer voluntary labour in making and clearing the road in considerable 
numbers. The Eastern Dwdrs portion of Godlpdrd District was 
annexed from Bhutdn on the outbreak of the war of 1864. For a 
recent tribal disturbance in Assam, see article Akas. 

Physical Aspets . — ^The three divisions of Assam which have been 
already indicated are distinguished by welUmarked physical features. 
Assam Proper, or the valley of the Brahmaputra, is an alluvial plain, 
about 450 miles long, with an average breadth of 50 miles. On all 
sides but the west it is shut in by jungle-covered ranges or lofty 
mountains. From east to west it is traversed by the main stream of 
the Brahmaputra; and the strips of land along each bank of the great 
rivet are intersected by numerous minor streams. The main stream of 
the Brahmaputra, although confined here and there by isolated hills, 
or by spurs from the great ranges, for the most part wanders freely 
over the broad bottom of its basin, and has changed its course many 
times within the memory of man. A strip of land, varying from six to 
twenty miles in breadth, liable to annual inundations, or irruptions 
of new channels, is thus abandoned to a wild, overgrowth of reeds 
or grass-jungle, and is incapable of permanent habitation or cultivation. 
It is not till the ground begins to rise gradually towards the hills 
that regular agriculture becomes possible. The almost uniform level is 
broken at intervals by low conical hills, which are scattered in isolated 
mounds or in clusters throughout the plains. In some parts the hills 
throw forward spurs, almost to the river-bank. 

The Surmd valley differs lh>m that of the Brahmaputra, in that it 
consists of a shallow basin, which is being filled up by the silt that the 
enormous rainfall washes off the southern slopes of the Khdsf Hills. 
This detritus is deposited along the river banks, which are thus 
gradually raised above the surrounding level, and form the high- 
ways of the country. From each river the level recedes, sinking 
20 or 30 feet below the crest of the bank, when it again rises 
to the bank of the next stream. These great hollows or river 
troughs, locally known as hdors^ are a peculiar feature in Sylhet, The 
District of Cachar is crossed by hill ranges running transversely to the 
main river, and in Sylhet the valley gradually expands until it merges 
into the wide expanse of Eastern Bengal. 
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The central hill tract behveen the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
valleys, comprising the Districts of the N 4 gd Hills, Kh^sf and Jaintid. 
Hills, and Gdro Hills, forms a long, projecting outu'ork of the mountain 
system which intervenes between the watersheds of the Brahmaputra 
and the Irawadi. This outwork consists, not of one hill range, but 
of a number of ridges and plateaux, separated by deep valleys. The 
character of a plateau, deeply furrowed by torrents, but still having 
a general equality of level, is maintained throughout the Khdsf and 
Jaintid Hills, and in the eastern portion of the Gdro Hills, but is lost 
in the country west of the SamesAvari river. The highest elevation is 
maintained by a plateau storting on the west from the Turd range in the 
Gdro HiJl^ Tunnmg through tJie KhAst Hills by Shillong then turning 
southwards and passing by the head of the Kdpili river into the Bdrcl 
range, the two brandies of which, divided b)' the Jatinga valley, run up 
into the Ndgd Hills, meeting again on the frontier of North Cachnr. 
Thence they proceed in one range north-eastwards, reaching their 
highest point in British territory in the peak of Jdi>so, near Kohimd, 
with a height of 9890 feet Farther east, beyond British territory, this 
elevation is considerably exceeded, the maps showing several peaks over 
10,000, and one of over 12,000 feet. In the Khdsl Hills the range 
above Shillong rises to (1449 feet, while the Gdro Hills have no point 
above 4700 feet . The ascent from the plain is very abrupt, especially 
on the southern side of the Khdsf ranges; and each separate ridge or 
plateau is marked by precipitous outlines. 

The soil of the Brahmaputra yalley is for the most part a rich black 
loam, reposing on grey sandy day ; but in some tracts, a light yellow 
clay appears on the surface. The mountains on the north and east are 
of Igneous formation, being composed of primitive limestone, granite, 
serpentine, porphyry, and talcose slate. The Mishmi Hills, closing the 
north-eastern frontier, are of limestone. The Ndgd Hills begin on the 
east with sandstone ; but in the neighbourhood of Samaguting granite 
appears, which runs westwards continuously to the end of the Gdro 
ranges. In the Khdsf and Jaintid Hills, stratified rocks of sandstone, 
limestone, and shole occur ; and talc in the Gdro Hills. Over the greater 
part of the hill tracts, the surface soil is a red ferruginous loam. 

Minerals , — ^The hills of Assam abound in mineral resources, including 
coal, iron, and limestone, The existence of coal was discovered in 1825, 
and several attempts at working the seams have been conducted by 
European capital. The beds at the foot of the Ndgd Hills in I^khim- 
pur and Sibsdgor Districts were examined and reported upon by Mr. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey in the years 1874-75 1S7S-76. 

These coal-fields are six in number, extending over a tract of country 
no miles long, and are computed to contain an aggregate of 40 million 
tons. There are several small beds in the ICbdsI and Jaintid Hills. 
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The quality of the canl in both cases is described as excellent ; but the 
difRculty of transport has as yet prevented it from competing with the 
coal imported from the Bengal mines or from England. A company 
called the Assam Railway and Trading Company bos been formed for 
the purpose chiefly of exploiting the Mdkum coal-beds in Lakhimpuri and 
a railway on the metre gauge has been constructed from DLbrugarh to 
the Mikum field. The first rail was laid in iS8r, and the line opened 
in 18S4. The enterprise promises extremely well, and the opening out 
of these coahmeaaures is likely to add greatly to the prosperity of the 
Province. Petroleum is found in abundance near the out-crop of the 
several coal-measures at Mdkum, but attempts to introduce the oil as 
an article of commerce have hitherto proved unsuccessful. Concessions 
for the working of petroleum have now been concluded with the Assam 
Railway and Trading Company. Iron, also, occurs along the whole 
line of the hill tracts. In former times the Khdsis supplied the plains 
of Eastern Bengal with smelted ore and iron implements, but now the 
industry has almost died out under the competition of the cheaper 
English article, and is only confined to a few villages in the Khdsl 
hills. The process of smelting is very rudely carried on in charcoal 
fires, blown by enormous double action bellows worked by two persons, 
who stand on the machine raising the flaps with their hands, and 
ex^ianding them wdth their feet. Neither furnace nor flux is used in 
the process. Ilie fire is kindled on one side of an upright stone, with 
a small arched hole dose to the ground for the nozzle of the bellows. 
The ore is run into lumps which are aftenvards cleft nearly in two, to 
show the quality of the metal. Inexhaustible beds of limestone are 
found on the southern face of the Khdsf and Jaintid Hills. From time 
immemorial a large part of the supply of Bengal has been derived from 
this source under the name of 'Sylliet lime.’ In 1876-77, the total 
export was 37,709 tons, valued at;^74,ooo, and the revenue to Govein- 
menc from royalties was ;^6726. In 1880-81, the export of lime by 
boat to Bengal was returned at la /dMs of mauffds, or about 43,900 
tons, valued at 19,599. In the following year, the export of lime 
by river was returned at 16 MMs of ftfaunds. It is said that gold 
exists in most of tlie hill streams, but the business of gold-washing 
barely supports a few miserable families. 

Mresis form a second great source of natural wealth in Assam, but 
they have only recently been placed under a system of conservancy 
protection and of economic working. Wood-cutters from Bengal have 
as yet hardly j^enetrated half way into Kdmnlp, and there is a vast 
quantity of timber to be worked in the Eastern Dwdrs, as well as in 
South K&mriip. East of Kdmrdp, the forests are practically untouched. 
The manufacture of canoes or * dug-outs* is the only use to which 
large trees are put, while charcoal is the main object of detnand. 
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The local requirements in the way of wood are so sma 11 | that the 
conseivancy of the forests scarcely pays its way ; and the large area of 
forests in private hands (disposed of as waste land grants) still further 
reduces the calls upon Government forests. In the year i87i>-7a 
measures of protection were first adopted, and by the close of 1880-81 
an area of 2015 square miles had been declared ^forest reserves,’ under 
the control of the Forest Department, and 689 square miles declared as 
* protected* forest. In addition, there is an area of 5371 square miles 
of unreserved forest under the ordinary authority of the civil officers. 
In 1880-81 the total revenue of the Forest Department was ;^i6,899, 
against an expenditure of ;^i4,a72, showing a credit balance of ;^2627, 
A net revenue of;£473a was also realized from forests by the District 
officers. In 1881-82^ the revenue of the Forest Department was 
;;^i6,6o 5, against an expenditure of ;;^i6,536. These figures, how^ 
ever, only show the financial results of an elaborate system of forest 
administration still in its infancy. Hie most valuable timber-trees are 
sdl (Shorea robusta), sisu (Dalbergia sissoo}, nahor (Mesua ferrea)} aJAur 
(Lagerstrosmia reginee). In the Kbdsl Hills are found the Pinus kasya, 
and many other trees characteristic of a temperate clime. Prior to 
1881 it was found impracticable to levy any revenue from the colleo* 
tion of caoutchouc (Ficus elastica), owing to the difficulty of bringing 
foreign rubber under regulations; but this difficulty has been over- 
come, and in 1881^2 the rubber plantations were leased out by auction 
for ^^2684. In the year i88o-8x, timber to the value of;^72|'7i5, 
and caoutchouc to the value of ;£24,6^6, were exported to Bengal. 

Amug the wild anmals of Assam may be mentioned elephants, 
rhinoceros, tigers, leopards, bears, deer of' many kinds, buffaloes, and 
the mitlian or gayAl (Gavteus frontalis), a wild cow domesticated by the 
hill tribes. The domestic animals are principally confined to common 
cattle and buffaloes. The former are very numerous, but the breed is 
indifferent The buffaloes, on the other hand, are of peculiar excel- 
lence, which is attributed to the circumstance that they interbreed with 
the wild stock. Ponies are imported from Manipur and Bhutdn. The 
right of capturing wild elephants is regarded as a Government preroga- 
tive, and is leased out annually upon stringent condition^ The 
elephant hunting-grounds, which lie chiefly among the lower slopes of 
the hill tracts, are divid^ into several mahals^ which are leased out, 
and yielded in 1880-^1 a total revenue of Government 

retained, up till recently, the option of purchasing every elephant caught 
between 6 and 7^ feet in height at the price of £60^ and a royalty of 
;^io was payable by the leaseholder on every elephant not so purchased. 
This right of pre-emption has now been abandoned. Elephants are 
largely used by the Forest Department In 1881, the total number of 
deaths reported as caused by wild beasts and snake-bite was 250. 
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to 1S71-72, no trustworthy estimates exist of the 
population of iVssam. At that time, the Districts now forming the 
Chief Commissionerahip were under the Bengal Government The 
Census Report of 1872 returned the population of Assam, as at present 
constituted, at 4,124,972. In 1881, a second Census was taken at 
the same time as throughout the rest of India The result showed 
that during the nine years since 1872 the population of the Province 
had increased by 756,454 persons, or 18*34 per cent This increase, 
although to some extent owing to more careful enumeration in i&8t, 
is mainly due to the natural increase of the population, which is 
approximately entered in the Census Report at 530,000, showing an 
increase of 13*4 per cent, in the nine years, or an average annual 
increase of i’4o7 per cent The remaining increase, just under 5 per 
cent., is attributed to immigration of coolies to the tea gardens. 

The Census of 1B81 was taken over a total area (in some cases 
estimated) of 46,341 square miles, containing 7 towns and 02,401 
villages; number of housed, 860,084, of which 859,388 were occupied, 
and 696 unoccupied. Total population 4,881,426, namely, males 
2,503,703, and females 2,377,723; proportion of males in total popu- 
lation, 51*29 per cent. Average density of population, 105 per square 
mile 5 towns and villages per square mile, 0*478; persons per town or 
village, 213; houses per square mile, 18*48; persons per occupied 
house, 5*57- The density of the population varies greatly. Of the 
three tracts comprising the Province, the Surend valley has an area of 
6725 square miles, and a population of 2,258,434 persons; average 
density, 336 per square mile The Brahmaputra valley, with its 21,414 
square miles of area, and population of 2,349,285, has a density of 
T05 x}er square mile. The hill tracts contain an area of 18,203 
square miles, with a population of 373,807, or only 20*5 persons per 
square mile. Thus the valley of the Brahmaputra covers an area 
over three times as great as that of the Surmd, and yet has a less 
population. Its soil is almost everywhere fertile and suitable for 
cultivation, and could easily support a population of 300 to the square 
mile ; so that four million immigrants could be received and settled in 
this division of the Province, without crowding each other, and with 
immense benefit to the over-populated pnrts of India from whence they 
might come, Sylhet is at once the most populous District in the 
Province, both as to numbers and density (363 per square mile), and is 
the largest in area except two of the thinly peopled hill tracts. Its 
population is very nearly two millionsi and nearly equal to that of all 
the other plain Districts put together, Cachar ranks second in point of 
density, having 225 per square mile ; the other plain Districts in order 
of density being— Kdmnip, 178; Sibsigar, 130; Godlpdrtf, 114; Now- 
gong, 91; Darning, 80; and Lakhimpur, 48, In the hill tracts, the 
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density varies from 27 per square mile in the KhdsI and Gdro hills^ 
to 9 '9 in the North Cachar hills. 

The table on the following page exhibits the aTea^ population, etc., of 
each District in the three territorial divisions of Assam, as returned in 
the Census Report of 1881, 

Regarded ethnically^ the population of Assam presents a great variety 
of races. As compared with Bengal, tribes of aboriginal or semi- 
aboriginal descent are especially numerous ; and the distinction which 
the Census Report draws between these two classes is not quite 
uniformly maintained. There is no single Assamese nationality ; the 
Assamese language is merely a modern dialect of Bengali. Those 
tribes which still remain in their native hills preserve their primitive 
religion and customs, and in many cases also their own language ; but 
wherever the aboriginal tribes have permanently settled in the plains, 
whether as conquerors or in agricultural colonies, they have generally 
fallen under the overshadowing influence of Hinduism, and now rank 
as low-castes in the Brdhmanical system. Purity of blood, indeed, is 
very lightly regarded throughout Assam. Intermarriage between the 
di^Ferent castes is common, and the offspring of mixed marriages are 
readily received into one or other of the low-castes. Among those 
aboriginal tribes who keep their nationality unimpaired, the most 
numerous are the Ndgds, 104,650 in number, the Khisfs (104,830), the 
Gdros (112,104), and the Mikirs (77»765)- The Rdch^ls also, who 
belong to the great Bodo race, of which there are several tribes, remain 
still for the most part in the condition of primitive barbarism. They 
have given their name to the District of Cachar ; but, as a matter of 
fact, their Rdji fixed his capital there within a very recent period, and 
the great majority of the iribe are to be found in the lower Districts of 
the Brahmaputra valley. In 1881 ,they numbered 281,611, The 
lAlungs, a tribe proved by their language to be closely connected with 
the Kdeh^rfs, inhabit the northern skirts of the Jaintid hills, with the 
plains at their feet, and thence extend eastwards up the valley of the 
Kopill river, to the northern face of the MIkir highlands; number, 
47>65 o* The Rdbhas (56,499) and Hdjungs (4354), who are found at 
the foot of the Gdro Hills, and the Mechs (57,890) in Godlpdrd 
District, are also closely connected with the Kdch^f or Bodo tribe. 
The two tribes of Ahams and Chutiyds are the descendants of former 
masters of Assam, who have now sunk to the condition of ordinary 
Hindu cultivators. The Aham dynasty survived to the beginning of 
the present century; but according to the Census of j88i, there arc now 
only 179,314 of this race to be found in the Province— principally in the 
District of SibsdgaT, which contains the ruins of several of their capitals, 
and in Lakhimpiu’« The;Chutiyds number 60,232, chiefly in the same 

[Sentence cantimed on p. 353. 
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ScNience continued from p. 3514] 

District. The Kochs (230,383) and the Rdjbansfs (106,376) form the 
great aboriginal castes of North-eastern Bengal in the Brahmaputra valley. 

The other principal aboriginal tribes are the following r^Mikfrs, 
originally inhabiting the lower hills and adjacent lowlands of the 
central portion of the range stretching from the Gdro to the Pdtkol 
HillSi but forced by pressure from hostile tribes to migrate to their 
present seat in the Milch Hills. This consists of a low mountain 
tract in Nmvgong, cut off by the valleys of the Kopili and Dhaneswarl 
from the main range of the Ndgd Hills j number in 1881, 77,765. The 
Khdmtis are a tribe of Shan descent, principally found in the country 
around Sadiydi number within British territory in iSSi, 2883, Mfrf 
(25,636), DaphU (549)1 and Abar (821), are the names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of one and the same race inhabiting the 
mountains between the Assam valley and Tibet, and settled also to 
some extent (especially the Mfris) in the valley itsdf, where they follow 
a system of migratory cultivation. Manipurls number 40,443 ; Syntengs 
or Santengs, 47,815 ; Modahfs, 13,159 ; and Kukis, 10,812. A descrip- 
tion of the principal aboriginal tribes will be found under their respective 
alphabetical headings. The total undoubtedly aboriginal population is 
returned, according to race, at 1,596,817, although the number still 
professing primitive faiths is only 488,251, 

Religion — Hindm . — In the religious classification, the Hindus are 
returned at 3,063, 148, or 62*8 per cent, of the total population. This 
number, however, includes the majority of the aboriginal tribes given 
above. The total number of recognised Hindu castes is returned at 
7,911,906. The Biihmans (119,075 in number) are among the oldest 
of the Hindu settlers in the Brahmaputra valley. Th^ penetrated 
to its farthest north-eastern comer under the Hindu dynasties 
which preceded the Aham invasion, and they are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the accounts of the rising Aham kingdom. Successive 
immigrations of Brdhmans are recorded as having taken place in Lower 
Assam, The Rijda of Kamdtdpur (see Ranopur District), whose 
dominions extended into Kdmrdp, imported a number of Brthmans 
from Behar in the 13th or 14th century. Early in the 16th century, 
the great Koch ruler, Viswa Singh, introduced a settlement of Brih- 
mans, whose descendants are known as Kdmrdpl Brdhmans to this day. 
The Brdbmans of Upper Assam appear to have been Vishnu^orshippeis 
from the earliest historical times, and the deity worshipped by the Aham- 
kings on their first ititroducdon into Hinduism in the 17th century is 
described as Govind Thdkur* The majority, of the Brdhmans of Upper 
Assam claim a doubtful connection with Kanauj, The principal Tdntrik 
families, who are Siva-worshippets, are found in the lower Districts and 
trace their origin to a colony of Nadiyd Brdhmans imported by the 
VOL, r. z 
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Aham king, Rticlra Singh, about the close of the 17th century. One of 
these became rdj-^ru or Court Confessor, while others had temples or 
lands assigned to them in Kimnip. The Tdntrik Brdhmons eat the 
flesh of animals oflbred in sacrihce to Dev/| and drink spirits; but these 
practices are an abomination to the mass of the Assamese cultivators, 
who are zealous Vaishnavas, under a strong religious organization of 
sect-leaders and spiritual guides. Ganaks (33,914 in number) are a 
lower class of Brdhmans, said to be of inferior origin on the mother's 
side, and to have become otherwise degraded by their acceptance of 
alms frona the lower castes. In Assam, however, they enjoy greater 
honour than in Bengal, and the head of one of their religious houses 
maintains their claim to be regarded as equal to the other Brdhmans. 
Their profession is astrology and the casting of horoscopes. 

Tlie Bhuiyds or Bdra Bhuiyds of Assam (5218 in number) are 
supposed to be of the same stock as tlie Bhuinhdr or landowning 
Bidhman and Rdjput caste of Behar and the eastern Districts of the 
Nofth'Westem l^ovinces. According to the native histories of Assam, 
the Bhuiyds were the heads of twelve families given as hostages by a 
western chieftain to a king of the line which succeeded the Fdl dynasty 
on the throne of Kamit^pur. Six of these families were Brahmans and 
$ix Kdyasths, their leader being a Kdyasth named Chandibor, who is 
claimed os the great-great-grandfather of the religious reformer Sankara 
Ach&ya. The Rdjd of Kamdtdpur settled these Bhuiyds on the eastern 
border of his kingdom, corresponding to parts of the present Districts 
of Nowgong and Darrang. Here they were known as the Bdra (Or 
twelve) Bhuiyds, and formed a kind of ruling aristocracy among the 
surrounding Koch population. In the early part of the 16th century, 
they were either overthrown by, or made submission to, the Aham king, 
who appointed many of their young men to honourable offices about 
his Court. The Bhuiyds of the present day claim to rank os superior 
to the Kolitds — a cledm, however, which the latter refuse to admit 

The Kalitds are a caste almost peculiar to Assam. They rank as the 
highest of the Sddra castes native to the Brahmaputra valley, and claim on 
equality with the Kdyasth caste of Bengal. One tradition derives them 
liom Kshattriya refugees, who, flying eastwards across the Tfstd from 
the wrath of Pardsu-rdmn, dissembled their caste, and became known 
as Kul-lupta, or of obliterated caste. Another story is that the Kalitils 
arc Kiyoaths who have lost caste by putting their hands to the plough. 
They are said to have entered Assam from Rangpur when the Koch 
dynasty was ftourishing, although it is not improbable that their advent 
>va3 of much earlier date. It has been supposed that the ICalitds were 
the religious instructors of the Koch rulers of Rangpur, and subse- 
quently of the Ahams, and that they were gradually displaced from this 
position by Brdhmans. This theory of the Kalitds' position is not. 
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however, borne out by native histories, as Brdhmans were ainonff the 
oldest Hindu inhabitants of the Assam i^ley ; and it is certain that the 
conversion of the Aham kings to Hinduism was effected not by Kalitis, 
but by Brdhmens, while in later years the rdj-guru or Court Confessor 
seems invariably to have been a Brihman. Nor can the Kaliti Gosdins 
of the present day be regarded as survivals of an ancient Kalitd hierarchy 
antecedent to Brdhmanism, seeing that they owe their origin to a 
religious movement instituted by Sankam in the 15th century, which 
may be described as a revolt agunst the spiritual ascendancy of the 
Brdhmans. Although chiedy employed in agriculture, Kalitds arc fre- 
quently met with also as tniders and clerks. Those who occupy positions 
of I'espectability claim to be regarded as Kdyasths, and call themselves 
by that name, asserting that they have regained their caste by abandoning 
agriculture. The last step in their social progress is investiture with 
the sacred thread worn by Kdyasths; after which the Kalitd considers 
himself entitled to intermarry with the Kdyasths of Assam, but it is 
very doubtful whether this claim would be admitted by the Bengal 
Kdyasths. The Kalitd has always been regarded as a genuine Hindu 
of unmixed Aryan descent; and in the days when slaves were exported 
from Assam to Bengal, a Kalitd lad fetched double the price of a Koch. 
Members of some artisan castes attach the name Kalitd to their caste 
designation by way of asserting their Aryan origin ; but these artisan 
Kalitds are looked upon as inferior to, and may not intennany nor eat 
with, the agricultural Kalitds, Of the 253,860 KalJtds returned in Assam 
in 18B1, 241,589 were inhabitants of the Brahmaputra valley; while of 
tlie 185,561 Kdyastiis, all but ao,ooo were found in the Sqrmd valley* 
Kaibarttds (37,i6x) and Keuts or Kewats (104,27 5) are different names 
for practically one and the same caste (the former occupying the Surcnd 
valley, and the latter the Brahmaputra Districts), and are fishermen, by 
hereditary occupation. The Keuts of Assam are counted as one of the 
respectaUe castes, and form a large proportion of the agricultural 
population. In Lower Assam, a distinction is made between the hdiwa 
(agricultural) and jdlwa (fishing) Keuts, the former being held superior 
to the latter. Originally of the same caste with the Keuts are the D 4 s, who 
are not found in the Brahmaputra valley at all, but who number 102,065 
in Sylhet District, where they have all adopted the more honourable 
occupation of agriculture, and have abandoned their ancestral trade as 
fishermen. The Assamese Dom (137,641 in number in 1S81, more 
than two-thirds being found in the Brahmaputra Districts) is usually a 
fisherman. Though of an inferior caste, he is not regarded, as in Bengal 
and Upper Indio, with contempt and aversion, nor does he perCbtm any 
menial and disagreeable' offices. On the contrary, the Dom of Assam 
pretends to an. exceptional degree of ceremonial purity, A Dom oooUe, 
for instance, mil refuse to carry fowls, or any receptacle containing 
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them ; while the large section of Boms who are Mahdpuriishfy^Sx or 
disciples of some religious institution which traces its origin to the 
reformer SankaTa^ carry their punctiliousness so for as to refuse to eat 
except in clothes specially reserved for that purposci or still wet from 
the bath. The very name of Dom is usually euphemised into Nadiyil. 

Kdtania (59 jS 47 in number) and Jugls (i ia>753)- The Census Report 
states that it seems doubtful how far Jugfa should be classed among 
Hindus, and that it is not unlikely they are the remnants of some 
degraded non-Aryan race. The genuine Jugf is said to eat nil manner 
of meat, to have no priests or spiritual guide (j^sdin)^ and to bury the 
dead. A large number have enrolled themselves among Hindu castes 
by the name of Kdtani, which means spinners and leeleis of thread. 
The breeding of the mulberry silk-wonn was assigned to this caste by 
the Aham kings, and the occupation remains peculiar to them to this 
day, though, with the decline of the silk industry, a number of them 
have taken to agriculture, and look down upon their fellows who still 
cling to their ancient occupation. 

Chanddls number 173,533; namely, 141,31010 Sylhet and Cachar, 
and 33,323 in the Brahmaputra Districts. The Chanda of the Assam 
valley were returned in the Census Report together with the Hfras. 
Hira is a caste of potters peculiar to the Assam valley, and distinguished 
from Kumbhdrs by the fact that their workers are women, who shape 
the vessels by hand without the assistance of the potter’s wheel. The 
moist clay is added strip by strip, being beaten out between two flat 
pieces of stone. Upon the men devolves the labour of fetching reeds 
for fuel from the jungle, and of baking the moulded pots. They do 
not, like the Kumbbdrs, use a furnace for the purpose, but simply pile 
the vessels on an open space with the recd« in layers between. Hiros 
and Chanddls are regarded as on the same level generally throughout 
the Assam valley, but they will not eat together nor intermarry. 

The Borids (30,438 in number) are an agricultural caste, peculiar to 
the Assam valley, deriving their name from the Assamese word dauri\ 
a widow. A Bond is the offspring of a Brdhmon widow by a man of 
any other caste. They call themselves by the euphemistic title of Hiid 
or Sdt {ie, Sddra) ; or possibly the word may indicate some claim to 
relationship with the renowned expounder of the Furdnos of the same 
name, who was bom of a Brdhmnn widow. The Sdlais or Shdlois 
(13,093 number) ate also an agricultural caste peculiar to the Assam 
valley, ranking beneath the Keuts, although the members themselves 
assert their right to the rank of Kdyasths. The Hdris (11,534 in 
number, conflned to the Brahmaputra valley) were scavengers and 
sweepers under the Aham kings, although it would now be impossible 
to induce a Hdri to perform any such menial office. Where they are 
not agriculturists, the Hdrls have taken to the trade of goldsmitlis, and 
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call themselves by the more respectable title of brithiyAt or artisan. 
The lowest members of the caste still keep pigs and eat fowls, but the 
majority have entirely conformed to Hindu notions as regards food and 
drink, and rank next below the Dorn in social estimation. The two 
sections of the caste do not eat together or intermarry. 

The Ndpit or barber caste (31,349 in number) style themselves 
Kalitd in the Assam valley, where they number 7398, and assert their 
claim to rank with the highest Sddra castes. The Hat (r 1,304} is a dancer 
or singer by profession, although all professional dancers and singers are 
not Nats. A Xoch, or even a Kalitt!, may take to this way of earning his 
living without losing caste, and some of the singing and dancing Nats odd 
Kalitd to their name, in order to mark themselves as genuine Siidms. 

The Bhumij (35,459 in number, mainly in the Srahmaputra valley) 
are wrongly classed as Hindus in the Census tables. They are 
aborigines &om the highlands of Southern Bengal, imported in latge 
numbers into Assam as tea-garden coolies, and are most numerous in 
the great tea-growing District of Sibsdgar. 

'Dat Muhamntadon population of Assam in i88r numbered 1,317,033, 
or 36'9 per cent, of the total population. The great bulk of the 
Musalmins U found in the SunxuL valley, vfheie they numbec i, 107,9^4, 
being almost equally numerous with the Hindus. In Sylhet District, 
the Muhammadans outnumber the Hindus. In the Brahmaputra 
valley, the Muhammadans number only 308,431, or less than one-tenth 
of the total population ; while in the hill tracts, with a total population 
of 373,807, the faith of IsMm has only 667 adherents. The common 
appellation of Muhammadans in the Assam volley is Gorid, a name 
which probably connotes the introduction of the faith by invaders from 
Gaur in Bengal. Sylhet was occu])ied by the Muhammadans as early 
as the 14th century ; but it \vas not till 1663 that the kingdom of Kuch 
Behar, including (kidlpdnl, Kdmrdp, and the western border of Darrang, 
was overrun by the Musalmins. About 1662, Aurangseb’s general, 
Mfr Jumld, with a large army advanced up the Assam valley as for os 
Garbgdon, the capital of the Aham king, and imposed a tribute upon 
him. Though the Assamese were unable to face the superior arms of the 
invaders, yet the insidious climate, and the difficulty of communicationsi 
soon compelled the Musalmdns to abandon their conquests in Upper 
Assam. A second invading force was defeated about 1669, and the 
Muhammadans were driven behind the Mands river. Ten years later, 
taking advantage of intemal dissensions in the Aham kingdom, the 
Muhammadans regained possession of Gauhdtl, but were finally expelled 
about r688, Thenceforward, the outposts of Isldm were, on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, at Godlpdrdj and on the north bank, at 
Rdngdmati, about 36 miles farther to the west. 

The Musaltnin peasants of Assam, like those of Lower Bengal, are 
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extremely ignorant of the elements of their own faith. Some of them 
have never heard of Muhammad ; some regard him as a person corre- 
sponding in their system of religion to the !Rdmd or Lakshman of the 
Hindus; others, again, believe that the word is an appellation expressive 
ofthe unity of God; while some of the better educated explain that 
Muhammad is their dangdr ptr or chief saint The Kurdn is hardly 
read, even in Bengali, and in the original Arabic not at all; many of 
those who have heard of it cannot tell who wrote it Yet any Muham- 
madan peasant is able to repeat a few scraps of prayer in Arabic \rith 
a pronunciation of surprising accuracy, though his explanations of their 
supposed meaning are often ingeniou^y wide of the mark. The Musal- 
mdns of Assam have borrowed much of the spiritual machinery of the 
Hindus. They have their gosdtM or spiritual preceptors, to one of 
w'hom every Musolmdn is bound to attach himself. These have 
their own establishments of resident disciples, who, however, are not 
bound by vows of celibacy. They collect tribute or subscriptions from 
non-resident disciples, by means of their own village officers. 

An interesting sub-division of lapsed Muhammadans in the Assam 
valley ate the people called Marida. They are not retuined as a 
separate class in the Census Keport, owing probably to the progress 
they have made towards orthodox Muhammadanism. Although few in 
number, these Marids have a history of their own. There seems little 
reason to doubt that they are the relics of one of the earlier Musalmdn 
invasions | and the native histories relate how in 1510 a Muhammadan 
force was sent into Assam by the ruler of Gaur, whicli fought its way 
up the south bank of the Brahmaputra as far as Kaiidbar, where, how- 
ever, it was surrounded and broken by reinforcements of Assamese 
from Upper Assam, Those of the invading force who escaped slaughter 
were carried &n*ay into captivity; and, being in turns unsuccessfully 
employed first as cultivators, then as wood-cutters, and again as grass- 
cutters to the royal elephants, they ultimately elected to be braaiers, 
and brasiers they ore still, though they frequently eke out the profits of 
their trade with a little agriculture. During the period of their isolation 
in Assam, the Marids departed considerably from the doctrines of their 
religion, Circumcisiou fell into disuse, and they borrowed from the 
Assamese the custom of drinking strong liquor and eating swine's flesh. 
But the gradual development of the country has been favourable to the 
introduction of a purer form of Muhammadanism, and late years have 
witnessed a great reform. Most of the larger communities of Marids 
are now found to profess all the orthodox doctrines of Isldm ; they 
practise circumcision, abstain religiously from forbidden meat and 
drink, follow recognised Musalmdn gosdtns^ and proudly assert that the 
mullis of the hizdr will partake of food with them* 

Christians . — The total number of Christians in Assam in 1881 was 
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7093 j of whom 1631 \Yeve Europeans and Eurasiansj and 5643 were 
natives. A large increase in native Christians since 1872 is mainly due 
to the immigration of Christian Santdls and Kols to the tea Districts^ 
and to the establishment of a new Santdl colony at Goilpdrl The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the American Baptist 
Mission have stations in Darrang, Nowgong, and Sibs^gor Districts. 
In Cachar and Sylhet there were no missionaries in 1882, but a branch 
of the Welsh Mission formerly flourished in Sylhet town, and had an 
excellent school there, at which the sons of nnony gentlemen of the 
neiglibourhood obtained thetr education; some high-placed Govern- 
ment ofBcials are now the leaders of this little community. Cachar has 
been visited irom time to time by the American Mission. There are 
a number of Kol and Santdl native Christians in Cachar, and some 
in Sylhet ; a small community of this class in South Cachar have built 
themselves a church. But missionary effort has been prindpally active 
in the Khdsi Hills^ where the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists have seven 
missions; and in the Gdro Hills, where there is a body of American 
Baptists, who work chiefly among the G^ros in that District and in 
GoiUp^ri. Tlie followers of the Welsh Mission were returned 

in 1881 at 1796, but the books of the Mission itself show 2060 pro- 
fessing Christians and 1226 probationers. The Americans have, ac- 
cording to the Census, 730 converts in the Giro Hills and Godlpdri ; 
but their own returns in the same year show 8:2X communicants, and 396 
children of Christian parents. Classified by sect, the Christian popu- 
lation numbersj according to the Census, — Church of England) 2676 ; 
Roman Catholics, 351 5 Presbyterians, 290; Baptists, 1475 ; Wesleyans, 
to; Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 1827; Lutherans, 220; Unitarians, 
3; Armenians, 5; and * others’ and unspecified, 2035. 

The jBuMAssts number 6563, found only in five Districts of the^ 
Brahmaputra valley. This religion is professed by Bhutiis, who 
inhabit the north edge of the volley, or who come down in the cold 
season to trade; by scattered remnants of the Burmese invasion called 
Mung, who live in a few villages in Goilpixi and Kdmrdp ; and by 
Khllmtis, Phakiifs, and Aitoniyds, who inhabit the eastern portion of 
Lakhtmpur, and have some settlements in North Lakhimpur, Sibsdgar, 
and the Nimbar forest at the foot of the Nagi Hills. . The number 
of Buddhists returned, however, very inadequately represents the 
Buddhist subjects of the Queen in Assam; for the majority of the 
Khdmtis and Phakidls live beyond the Ten^pdni river, which was the 
limit of the Census, although not the limit of British dominion. - 
Jains , — ^The Census returns the number of Jains at oply 158, of whom 
145 are males and 13 females. These' are active and enterprising 
Mdrwdri merchants from Edjputdna, who carry On most of the import 
and export trade of the Brahmaputm valley. No Joins ore returned in 
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theSurmi vsilley (where the bulk of the trade is in the hands of Muham- 
madans), though it is known that a few exist, who were probably entered 
as Hindus. In the Brahmaputra valley also, their numbers are much 
understated; and indeed, the line of separation between the modern Jain 
and the Hindu is a very thin one. Few of the Jains are permanent 
residents of the Province, and they seldom bring their families with them. 

Brdhptas. — ^This sect of theistic Hindus is returned as numbering 
177, namely, 124 males and 53 females. They are found in all the 
plains Districts except Lokhimpur, and also in the Kbdsl and Gdro Hills^ 
and are in all cases Bengali derks in Government offices. 

Disiriitttion of the Population into Town and Country , — ^The Province 
of Assam is essentially a rural and agricultural country, with little trade, 
few nianufacturesi and hardly any towns, Indeed, only seven towns 
were returned in 1881 as containing upwards of 5000 inhabitants — 
namely, Sylhet, population 14,407; BanvETA, 13,758; Gauhati, 
11,695; Dibeuoarh, 7153; Goalpara, 6697; SiLCHAR, 6567; and 
SiBSACAR, 5868. Shillong, the administrative head-quarters of the 
Province, in the Khdsl Hills, had, in i88t, a population of only 3737. 
These towns, again, are mostly conglomerations of villages. Silchar and 
Sylhet ore the only places in which there is the least approach to a close 
packing of the inhabitants ; Dibrugarh and Sibs^gar towns are not much 
more thickly peopled than many great agricultural areas, such as the 
Districts of Sdran in Bengal and Ghdzfpur in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Of the 21,419 towns and villages (excepting 758 villages in 
the Giro Hills, for which no details ore available), no less than 14,469 
contained less than two hundred inhabitants ; 5285 had from two to 
five hundred; 1290 from five hundred to a thousand; 326 from one to 
two- thousand ; 35 from two to three thousand ; 7 from three to five 
thousand; and 7 upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 

Ofeupa/ioMs ofikt Psopit, — ^The occupations of persons in Assam are 
divided into the following six great dasscs:^ — ^Professional, domestic, 
commercial, agricultural, industrial and indefinite. Under the last 
or sixth class ore grouped not only persons who return themselves by 
such vague descriptions as * labourers,’ 'gentlemen,’ ‘beggars,’ or 
'vagrants,' but also persons against whom no return at all is entered, 
and who cannot be said to have any occupation, such as diildren and 
non-working women, Hence some uncertainty. The occupations of the 
males (omitting the Gdro and Ndgd Hills) ore — Class I. Professional, 
28,641 ; namely, (a) officers of national government, 3643 j (d) officers 
of municipal and local government, 5562 ; (e) engaged in learned pro- 
fessions, namely, .deigymen, priests and temple officers, lawyers, authors, 
artists, musicians, actors, teachers, and scientific persons, 17,414. Class 
II. Domestic; induding house - servants, innkeepers, etc., 14,356. 
Class HI. Commercial, 50,504; namely, (a) merchants, 3726; (f) 
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general dealers, 381562 ; and (^) carters, carriers, boatmen, etc., 8284. 
Class IV, Agricultural, 1,333,437 ; including (among others^ («) 51*747 
landed proprietors j {b) 637 tea planters j {c) 1062 tea-garden employes \ 
107,564 tea coolies; (tf) 1,100,176 tenant cultivators; (/) 26,217 
agricultural labourers, etc. Class V. Industrial, 44,998 ; including (a) 
447? engaged in mechanic productions, chiefly carpenters (3744); 
( 6 ) 17,280 workers and dealers in textile fabrics; (c) 9306 workers 
and balers in food and drinks; (A) 761 dealers and workers in 
animal substances; {e) 253a workers and dealers in vegetable sub- 
stances; (/) 10,753 workers and dealers in minerals; and (^51,939 
fishermen and persons engaged about animals. Class VI. Indefinite, 
931,012; including (a) 405948 general labourers; (^) 15,539, mainly 
beggars and religious devotees; (^} z6t gentlemen of rank and property 
without special occupation; and (A) 874,844 male children or otherwise 
unspecified. The details do not quite agree with the totals in this 
statement, as the latter is exclusive of the Nagd and G 6 to Hills, 
while the former include the occupations of the residents of Kohimd, 
and of the plains portion of the Gdro Hills. 

T/u Material Condition of the People is prosperous, and the Com- 
missioner of the Assam Valley reports that * there is no doubt that the 
mass of the people are happy and contented.’ This may be said with 
even greater emphasis of the Surmd Valley Districts, where food is 
abundan^ taxation, extremely light, and the demand for labour great. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Lakhimpur makes the following remarks 
on this subject : — ^The middle class of people who live on a fixed pay, 
a pay whic^.was estimated os borely sufficient in other and' cheaper 
Districts, are very hard pressed. It is believed that the clerks (andit) 
of the Government offices here are nearly all in debt On the other 
hand, the cultivators can get such high prices for their crops, bamboos, 
etc., that they are extremely well off ; and the demand for manual 
labour for railway works is so great, that the commonest coolie gets 
from Rs. 12 4s.} to Rs. 16 (;^i| 126.) a month. Skilled labourers, 

such as carpenters and blacksmiths, earn from one rupee (as.) a day 
up to a mu(^ higher rate for a really good man. Domestic servants 
are hatdly procurable, even with very high pay. In fact, with the 
exception of salaried officials, who do not shore in the increasing 
prosperity of the country, but, on the contrary, suffer in proportion as. 
trade increases, this District (Lakbitnpur) may be considered in a very 
flourishing condition.^ 

Airiculttire,—The one staple crop of Assam is rice. In the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, three crops of rice are grown in the year: (x) 
The sdUt or winter crop, corresponding in some respects to the dntMi of 
Bengal. Both names are used in Sylhet; that called dni^n is sown 
broadcast in the deep ivater of the great hollows or haors lying between 
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the river channels; the sd/i\ or as it is locally known in Sylhet, 
is transplanted from a seed bed, and does not require moi*e than two 
or three feet of water, (a) The Mu or rfiir, so^m on comparatively 
high lands. (3) The or a variety of rice sown broadcast, 
and corresponding closely to dfnan, A good deal of rice is 
sown in Sylhet, in the bottom of the /iaofs on the subsidence of 
the annual floods, and along the bonks of the rivers. Of these, the 
sdH furnishes by far the larger portion of the food supply, In the 
Surmi valley, the same three crops of rice aie grown, and called by 
their Bengali names. 

The other crops include mustard-seed in abundance, chiefly sown 
on dry sandy soil liable to inundation ; pulses to a smaller extent ; 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, betel-nut, betel^eaf, and tobacco. The 
cultivation of jute is confined to Sylhet and Go^lpdrd Districts, and 
that of cotton to the hill tracts. The aboriginal races in the hills 
usually follow the nomadic mode of agriculture known as jYmt which is 
extremely destructive to the forests. They roughly dear a piece of 
primeval jungle by burning down the vegetation ; among the ashes they 
dibble holes with their dd(fs or hill-knives, and drop into them indiscrimi- 
nately seeds of rice, mustard, and cotton, reaping each crop in succession 
as it comes to maturity. After the natural fertility of the soil has been 
exhausted by the crops of two or three years, the spot is abandoned 
for a fresh clearing. This method of cultivation is now no longer 
followed by the Kdchdris, the most numeious aboriginal tribe in the 
lower Districts of Godlpdid, Kdmrdp, and Darrang; nor is it universally 
followed throughout the whole of the Khdsf Hills, or in the central 
portion of the Ndgd Hills. With the exception of North Cachar, each 
of the hill Districts contains a certain portion of settled cultivation, 
in irrigated and terraced rice-ficlds filling the valley bottoms. Potatoes, 
oranges, pine-apples, and or bay leaves are grown at the foot of 
the Khdsi and Jaintid Hills and in Sylhet, for the Calcutta market. 

The soil of Assam is extremely fertile. Neither manure nor 
irrigation is required, as the rivers rarely fail to overflow their banks 
and deposit a fresh top-dressing of silt every year. There is abundance 
of waste land on all sides miting for tillage. The pressure of the 
population is at present very light. The revenue demand is com- 
paratively low, and is levied in a manner most convenient to the 
cultivators. No landlords intervene between the Government and the 
actual tillers of the soil ; and, as a rule, this latter class is not deeply 
in debt. Labour is in great demand on the tea plantations, at 
high rates of \niges. With all these natural advantages, the culti- 
vators of Assam cannot be otherwise than prosperous. They raise 
nearly every article of domestic consumption from their own fields, and 
live in ease and independence. But they are not an industrious race. 
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They produce no great staples for export, and do not even care to grow 
more rice than is sufficient for their own fanoilies. With the single 
exception of Sylhet, which geographically belongs to Bengal, every other 
District of Assam annually requires to import rice and other grain, 
although not to any considerable extent, in order to feed the labouring 
population employed on the teorgardens* The quantity o( rice thus 
imported into Assam in i8gi was 150,000 tons. According to the 
returns for iS8o-Bx, out of a total area of 30,151 square miles in 
the Brahmaputra and Surmd valleys, only 6843, or as -6 per cent, are 
cultivated; while 16,813, S*7 cent, are waste but cultivable. 

As in the rest of India, the State is the superior landlord 
of the soil. In Sylhet and in the greater part of Godlpltri, which 
originally was included within Bengal, the Permanent Settlement is 
in force. The land settlement in Sylhet is distinguished from all other 
Permanent Settlements in India, except that of Chittagong, by the fact 
that it was mainly rdyativdrl^ or made direct with the cultivators, 
instead of with zavilnddrs. The settlement extended, however, only 
to x^ts which up to that time were cultivated. There was then a 
large extent of waste and forest land especially along the southern 
border, into which cultivation has since extended; and this is now 
temporarily settled. A tract of about 450 square miles in the north- 
east comer of Sylhet is also under a temporary settlement, The 
peculiarity of the Cochor tenure is that the estates are settled with 
companies of husbandmen, united by no tie of blood, caste, or religion, 
but who combine together for the purpose of taking up new lands, end 
bringing them under the plough. These cultivators are known as 
fmrds(ldrsj\ the settlement is made for a term of years ; and the pmtual 
relations of these partners to each other, and the shares which they 
respectively hold in the estates, are frequently of a most complicated 
character. Throughout the Brahmaputra valley, the land system is 
eHected on the system kno^vn as mmizdddrl^ according to which the 
tnamdddr becomes virtually a contractor for the Government revenue for 
his ftiauzd^ or collection of villages, often comprising a large tract The 
revenue is levied primarily from the manzdddr^ and he recoups himself 
from the individual cultivator This system is thus a survival of the 
method of collection througli cJiaudluiris^ which was once very general 
in Bengal, and was the form of collection which the Permanent 
Settlement converted into a landlord system, turning the c/iaudharls 
into zaminddfs, * The tmuzdddr measures annually the new and 
relinquished cultivation of each holdings and adjusts the revenue 
demand according to the area actually under tillage. .The /o/fttfr, or 
leases, held by the cultivators ore granted by the District - officers, > 
and are chiefly though not exclusively annual. The fnauzdddr system 
prevails . throughout Assam proper, and in the Eastern .Dwars. In 
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the hill Districts, and in several pc»rtions of the plains of Lakbimpur, 
the land revenue is taken in the form of n house, hoe, or poll-tax. 

The rates of rent in force in the five Districts of Assam proper 
are as follotv: — For basii^ or homestead and garden land, 6s. an 
acre; for r/f/zV, or low-lying land on which the sdli rice is grown, 
35. 9d. an acre 3 for pharingluiti^ or high land on which the dus rice 
and most other crops are grown, 3s. an acre. In the Eastern Davits, 
however, the prevailing rates for basH and rdpii lands are 3s. an acre ; 
and for pharingaii land, ts. 6d. an acre. Of a total population of 
3,158,027 of specified occupations in the Surmd and Brahmaputra 
valleys (i>. excluding children and persons of unspecified occupations, 
as also the entire population of the hill tracts), 1,958,464, or 89*81 
per cent, were returned as agriculturists. Of the total area of 27,666 
square miles, occupied by the above population, only 6715 square 
mites are cultivated and assessed for Government revenue. 

The rate of assessment varies greatly in different tracts. In Sylhet, 
the land revenue (exclusive of local rates) averages 5^d. per acre 
on the permanently settled estates, and about 2s. 4|d« on those 
temporarily settled : in Godlpdrd about |d. per acre on the permanent, 
and 2s. 5|d. on the temporarily-settled lands. The permanently-settled 
estates of Godlpdttl pay probably less land revenue than any other part 
of India; indeed, in one case, the proprietor actually receives payment 
from Government instead of making it, the compensation granted him 
when his market and transit dues were abolished exceeding the total 
land revenue payable. The average Incidence of land revenue in the 
temporarily settled tracts in the Surmd and Brahmaputra valleys is 
3s. i|d. per acre, and of local rates 2|d. ; total, 3s. 4|d. i>er acre. The 
revenue, however, is not in all cases borne by the cultivated land ; a 
certain portion is paid by the waste land grants, which are extensive in 
Cachar, Lakbimpur, and Sibstfgan 

Naittral Calamities on a scale sufficiently large to affect the general 
harvest are almost unknown in Assam. The only famines recorded in 
local tradition ore those caused by the depredations of the Burmese 
in the early years of the present century, when anarchy prevailed to 
such an extent that whole Districts were depopulated. Blights, 
locusts* droughts, and floods occasionally occur ; and of these, floods 
do the most mischief. But no preventive measures in the form of 
irrigation works or embankments are required. In the event of a 
widespread local failure of the crops, the means of importation from 
Bengal are sufficient to prevent scarcity from reaching the famine point. 

Tea Cifitimtion.— The cultivation and manufacture of tea, conducted 
with European capital and under Eoroxiean supervision, forms the one 
great commercial industry of Assam, The tea-gardens occupy a com- 
paratively small area, but they are the principal source of wealth to the 
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Province! and supply the chief stimulants to its development The first 
discovery of the tea^plont growing wild in Upper Assam! in 1823! is 
generally assigned to Mr. Robert Bruce! who had proceeded thither on 
a mercantile exploration. The country then formed part of the 
Burmese dominions. But the first Burmese war shortly after- 
wards broke out, and a brother of the first discoverer having been 
appointed in 1826 to the command of a flotilla of gunboatS! followed 
up the subject, and obtained several hundred plants and a quantity of 
seed. Some specimens were ultimately forwarded to the superintendent 
of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta. In 1832, Captain Jenkins was 
deputed by the Governor-General of Indlai Lord William Bentinckj to 
report upon the resources of Assanii and the tea^plant was specially 
brought to his notice by Mr. Bruce. In 1834, Lord William Bentinck 
recorded a minute, stating that his attention had been called to the 
subject previous to hts having left England to take up the Governor- 
Generalship, and he appointed a committee to prosecute inquiries, and 
to promote the cultivation of the plant Communications were opened 
with China with a view to obtain fresh plants and seeds, and a 
deputation, composed of gentlemen versed in botanical studies, was 
despatched to Assam. Seed was obtained from China; but it was 
ascertained that the tea-plant was indigenous in Assam, and might be 
multiplied to any extent. Another result of the Chinese mission, the 
procuring of persons skilled in the cultivation and manufacture of black 
tea, was of more material benefit Subsequently, under Lord Auckland, 
a further supply of Chinese cultivators and manufacturers was obtained 
— men well acquainted with the processes necessary for the production 
of green tea, as the former set were with those requisite for black. 

A great deal of plant is still groMu from pure China seed, especially 
in Cachar and the older gardens. But China seed is now disliked 
and avoided. The hybrid produced from it and the Assam plant 
is the most flavoured, and is generally preferred by the planters os 
combining the best qualities of both. Government undertook the 
experimental introduction of tea^planting into Assam. In 1835, the 
first tea-garden was opened at Lakhimpur. In 1838, the first twelve 
chests of tea from Assam were received in England. They had been 
injured in some degree on the passage ; but on samples being submitted 
to, brokers, the reports were highly favourable. It was never, however, 
the intention of Government to carry on the trade, but to resign it to 
private enterprise as soon as the experimental cultivation proved 
successful. Mercantile associations for the planting and manufacture 
of tea in Assam began to be formed in 1839 ; and in 1840, Government 
mode over its experimental establishraent to the Assam Tea Company* 
In 1851, the crop of this Company was estimated at 280,000 lbs. In 
1854, gardens were opened in Datrang and Kdmnip; and in 1855, ihe 
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plant was discovered growing wild in Cachar. During the next ten 
years, capital llowed into the business from all quarters. Land was 
recklessly taken up, to be sold to speculators in England for extravagant 
sums ; and tea-growing for a time fell into the hands of stockjobbers 
and bubble companies. The crash came in 1866 ; and for the next few 
years this promising industry lay in a condition of extreme depression, 
About 1869, matters be^n to mend ; and tea cultivation, now estab- 
lished on a sound basis, is making legitimate progress year by year. 
The returns for 1871 showed 11,475,398 lbs, of tea manufactured in 
Assam, against 9,511,517 in 1870. In 1878, the total area in Assam 
taken up for tea was 587,409 acres, of which 109,577 acres were under 
mature, and 40,975 acres under immature plants ; out-turn, 38,509,548 
lbs. In 1879, 112,685 mature plant yielded 31,386,636 lbs. 

often : in 1880, on area of 120,512 acres yielded 34,013,583 lbs.; and 
in 1881, an area of 133,293 acres yielded 37»S7i,3“ lbs., the average 
out-turn per acre of mature plant being 282 lbs. The total value 
of the tea exported from Assam into Bengal in 1880-81 was returned 
at ;^3,828,67 o; and in 1881-82, at ;^a,83S,84o, The number of tea 
plantations in the latter year in the Assam Province was 1058, 
lu^ortatiott of Coolies. — The deficiency of labour in the Assam 
valley has developed an important system of coolie emigration from 
Bengal. With the exception of the Kdchdris. the natives of Assam are 
too indolent or too well-to-do to accept regular employment, even at 
high rates of wages j and a tradition has been handed down from the 
days of their Aham taskmasters that it is degrading to work for others. 
The average monthly number of labourers employed on the tea-gardens 
of Assam during 1871 was 54,326, of whom upwards of 38,000 ^vere 
imported under the Labour Transport Acts^ cliiefly from the western 
Districts of Lower Bengal. On those gardens which furnished returns 
in 1874 there were 389 Europeans employed, and an average monthly 
number of 84,394 labourers. By the end of the year 1880 the number 
of labourers had increased to 187,300, and by the end of 1881 to 
195,782. It is estimated that a sum of at least one and a half millions 
sterling is annually expended in the Province in connection with the tea 
industry. The total population of the Assam tea-gardens was returned by 
the Census of 1881 at 358,146, of whom 67,775 were returned as bom 
within the Province} 189,683 from other parts of India; and 688 outside 
of India. The transport of labourers to Assam, and the protection of 
those arho enter into long contracts, are regulated by law. But it is hoped 
that, with die opening of railway communication with Assam, the neces- 
sity for such legislative interference will gradually disappear. For an 
account of tea cultivation and manufacture, see Darjiling District. 

The land best suited for the plant is the virgin soil of the dense 
forests at the foot of the hills, where the climate is hot and moist 
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This soil is to be founi .1 in every District of Assam ; but by far the 
largest number of gardens are in the four Districts of Cachar, LakhiiU' 
pur, Sibsdgar, and Darrang, The laud is held either on long leases 
under Government, or in feeeimple. 

et (. — The principal native industry in the Assam 
valley is the -weaving of coarse silk cloth, but this is now in a languishing 
condition. This cloth is of two kinds— errVf and mSgd,' the former 
being the produce of a worm fed on the cnstor-oil plant (Ricinus 
communis) ; the latter of a worm fed on the s6m tree (Machilus 
odoratissima), which grows mid in the jungle. The ordinaty mulberry 
silk-worm is also cultivated by the Jugl caste, and the cocoons woven 
into silk doth. Cotton doth, brass-ware, pottery, ivory ornaments, 
and the ordinary utensils ore also manufactured ; but the indigenous 
roamifactures of Assam have suffered greatly from the competition of the 
cheaper articles imported from Bengal. In Sylhet and the Surmd valley 
there are spedalties of dtalpAH or grass mats, shell bracelets, ivory 
mats and fans, and inlaid iron-ware. The other important industries 
of Sylhet are lime-burning, boat-bnilding, and sugar^boiling. In the 
Khdsi and Jaintid hills, the manufactures consist prindpally of various 
articles of bamboo and cane work, cotton and silk fabrics, articles of 
iron, gold and silver ornaments, and a few musical instruments. 

Uu external (ommerce. of Assam is almost entirely conducted by water. 
Both of the two main rivers, the Brahmaputra and Snrmd, are navigable 
by steamers. According to the registration returns of river trade in 
1880-81, the total exports from Assam into Bengal in that, year were 
valued at ;^3<585|397, of which the following are the most important 
Tea, ^3,838,676 ; mustard seed, ;^383, 476; linseed, ;£266o; timber, 
^73,715; raw cotton, ;£^r8,5oij lime and limestone (from Sylhet), 

} rice and paddy (also from Sylhet), £16,^6 $ ; lac, ;£38,s63 j 
caoutchouc, ' ;^a4,6s6 j jute (raw), ;^3o,o84. The imports -were 
valued at ifii, 686,537, including European piece goods, ;{I^430,76o j 
cotton twist, ;£35,a67i salt, ;£i97,898; rice, ;^i34,977; gram and 
pulse, ;^6o, 763] sugar (refined), ^^411693; sugar (unrefined), ;£s6,6i8{ 
iron, ;fi27, 196 ; brass and copper, ; 443 i 590 j liquors, ;^58,789 ; spices, 
^ 53 , 491 } betel-nuts, ^£13,451; tobacco, ;£'S9,874. Total exports 
and imports (1880-81), ;£Si* 7 r, 834 - In i88i-8a, the exports by 
water from Assam into Bengal amounted to £3,6^6!, o6g} imports into 
Assam from Bengal, ^£1,887, 534 ; grand total, ;^Si 5 i 3 i 593 i or an 
increase of nearly a quarter of a million over the previous year. The 
exports of tea and caoutchouc, and the imports of piece-goods, 
cotton twist, rice, sugar, and liquor, are chiefly carried by steamer; 
the rest by country boats. Local trade is almost monopolized by 
Mdrwirl or Jain merchants in the Brahmaputra valley. In the Khisi 
Hills, the natives keep to themselves the profits made from their 
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valuable exports* In the Surind valley^ the principal traders are 
Muhammadan merdiants from Dacca and Eastern Bengal. Annual or 
^veehly fairs are held during the tvinter months along all the frontiers 
of the Province^ and have now created a mutually profitable intercourse 
with the hill tribes. In Lakhimpur^ a large fair lasting for a month is 
held at Sadiyd^ and throughout the cold weather the traders settled in 
lAkhimpuT town are visited by hill-men from the Daphli and Abdr 
country* The trans-frontier trade is carried on with Bhutan, Towang, 
the Daphldi Ahix^ Mishmfj and Ndgd hills ; with Hill Tipperah, the 
Lushdi hills^ and Manipur. Imports into Assam from the frontier in 
ifi 8 o- 8 i, ^£55,233; exports, total, Iti 1881-83, 

the imports into Assam amounted to ;f70,989, and the exports to 
£^4*3^3 * total, ;£95»3 os. Thus, the imports from the frontier increased 
in value in i88x^a by ;£iS,756 over those for the previous year, while 
the exports to the frontier decreased by ;£‘409i. Net increase of trade 
in r88i-8a, £1x^665^ or 14 per cent, the principal increase being in the 
trade with Bhut&n and Towang. The imports consist chiefly of timber, 
bamboos, horses and ponies, gold and ivoiy ; and the exports of rice, 
cotton and silk cloth, brass and copper manufactures, opium and salt 
Cammunications, — ^In the year r8Si-8a, the total length of navigable 
rivers ^vas returned at 3711 miles; there were also 746 miles of first- 
class roads, 2148 second-class, and 1523 third-class. The two most 
important lines of road are ; (i) the one recently completed for wheeled 
traffic from Gauhdtf to ShiUong,^a triumph of engineering skill; 
(2) the road running along the south bank of the Brahmaputra, which 
crosses the river at Dhubrf, in Coalpdid District, and there connects 
wUh the main uystem of toads in Northern Bengal. A new cart toad 
from Shillong in Cherra Punji tvas opened in 1882; an experimental 
tramway in the tea districts between Jorhdt and Kukilamukh is nearly 
completed (1883). A second proposed tramway between Dlbrugaih 
and the landing stage at Dibrumukh, 3! miles in length, was not 
conied out, owing to the failure of the contractor to complete his con- 
tract. Another tramway between Dibrumukh and Dibrugarh is in 
course of coustiuctioa The Assam Railway and Trading Company 
commenced in 1880-81 the construction of a railway from Dibrugarh in 
Lakhimpur to Dum-duma, with a branch line to the Mdkum coal-helds. 
This railway was opened for traffic in 1884* But the main channel of 
communication in Assam is the Brahmaputra Kiver. Two river steam 
companies, the India General Steam Navigation Company and the River 
Steam Navigation Company, have for several years past kept up a weekly ’ 
line of steamers running from Calcutta to Dibrugarh and b^k. The 
advertised time-tables give 25 days for the up, and 20 days for the down 
journey, but these dates are not very accurately kept Nine days on 
both the up and down journeys are occupied between Calcutta and 
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GodlandiL But the latter place being cotinected with Calcutta by the 
Eastern Bengal KaiUvayi is virtually the starting point for the upi and 
the terminus for the down journey, for passengers and for a condderable 
portion of the cargo. A special daily steamer service for Assam, from 
the end of the ICaunia branch of the Northern Bengal Railway system 
at Dhubl, to Dibriigarh, lias been organized under contract with the 
local government by a large Calcutta firm, and steamers commenced 
running about the middle of 1883. The upward voyage occupies 4, 
and the do\vnn*ard 3 days. 

A^minUh^aiion * — The administration of the Province is entrusted to 
a Chief Commissioner, acting immediately under the orders of the 
Government of India. Under him, are a Commissioner for the Assam 
Valley, appointed in 1881 ; and the Political Agent for Manipur State. 
Next are eleven Deputy-Commuisioners — one for each District — who 
conduct the various departments of the fiscal, executive, and in some 
cases judicial administrations. These posts are filled in accordance 
with what is knoum as the non-regulation, system, being open to 
inilitaTy officers and uncovenanted civilians, as well as to members of 
the covenanted civil service ; with the exception of Sylhet, which is 
reserved for a covenanted officer. Tliere are two judges— one for 
Assam Proper, and the other for tlie two Districts of the Surmd Valley. 
The heads of Departments are — Inspector-General of Police^ of Jails, of 
Registration, and Superintendent of Stamps, all united in one official; 
Commissioner of Excise, Assam Vall^, who is also Commissioner of 
the Division; Commissioner of Excise, Surmd Valley and Hill Districts, 
who is also Inspector-General of Police, etc.; Conservator of Forests; 
CorciptcQUer of Accounts; Deputy Postmaster-General; Deputy Surgeon- 
General, who is also SonitO^ Commissioner; Inspector of Schools; 
and Superintending Engineer, who is also Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner in the Public Works Department. 

The table on the following page exhibits the revenue and expenditure 
of the Province under the different headings of * Imperial,' ‘ Provincial,' 
and < Local,' for the year i88o-8x. 

The police force in z88o-Si, employed on civil duties, numliered 1509 
officers and men of all ranks, besides a ivell drilled and armed semi- 
military force of 2200 officers and men maintained as frontier guards 
and patrols in the hill tracts and North Cachan The total cost of this 
force to the imperial revenues in 1880-81 1708.^^78,962, the average 
cost being 14s. io|d. per square mile of area, and 4^d. per head of the 
jKjpulation. Very heavy duties fell upon the froritier police during the 
year, and they shared with the military in the risks of the expedition 
against the N 4 g 4 tribes, which terminated in April 18B0. The village 
watch, or chatfkidArs^ are only found in the Districts of Sylhet, GoAlpdrif, 
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andCochar; they numbered 4376 in 1880-8 1, and are supported by 
contributions from the villagers^ estimated at ^£*1 0^30 2. A municipal 
police is maintained in the towns of Gauhdtf| Goalpdrd| Sibsdgari 
Dibrugarh^ Sylhet^ and Silchar^ numbering i to men, at a cost of ;£i83S. 

In t8So-8i^ the total number of cognisable cases inquired into was 
7209. The number of persons put on their trial vos 8107, of whom 
543S, or 67^06 percent., were convicted, being one person in every 890 
of the population. In addition, 13,169 non*cognisable coses were 
instituted, in which 9162 persons were arrested or Bummoned, and 
5573 i or 60*82 per cent, convicted. There are to District jails 
and II lock-ups in the Province. In 1880, the average daily prison 
population was 1381*94, or one person always in jail to every 3532 of 
the population. The daily average number of sick was 55*33, or 3*99 
per cent.; the total number of deaths 76, or 55*5 per looo. The 
aggregate expenditure, excluding cost of building new jails, alterations or 
repairs, was ;£io,4ti, or ^£7, iis. id. per prisoner. 

The miliiary force employed in the Province in 18S0 consisted of 
the 34th Regiment Native Infantry, stationed at Cacliar; the 42nd 
Regiment Assam Light Infantry, stationed at Kohim^ in the Ndgi 
Hills ; the 43rd Regiment Native Infantry, stationed at Dibrugarh j and 
the 44th Regiment Sylliet Light Infantry, stationed at Cachar. Total 
strength, 3325 officers and men. The Government Marine Service con- 
sists of four river steamers of from 200 to 350 tons burthen, a yacht 
for the Chief Commissioner, a flat, and a steam launch ; manned by 
a total of 163 officers and men. 

Education has only begun to make any progress in Assam within the 
past few years. In 1875-76, there were altogether 1293 schools in the 
Province, attended by a total of 31,46a pupils. The total expenditure 
was j£a6,oia, of which ;£7s84 was subscribed by the public, and the 
remainder granted from provincial and local funds. 

'In X 880-81, the number of Government and aided schools under 
inspection had slightly fallen to 1287, but the number of pupils had 
increased to 40,671, and die expenditure to ;£38,74i, of which Ae State 
contributed ;£ 19,0841 or just two-thirds. There is a Government High 
School in each of the eight valley Districts, and at Shillong, Also one 
aided and one unaided school of the sameclasst The$e eleven schools 
contained 1930 pupils in 1880-81, as against 1351 in the previous year. 
Out of 46 candidates, 34 successfully passed the entrance examination 
of the Calcutta University in December 1880. Middle-class English and 
vernacular schools numbered 83 in 1880-81, against 85 in 1879-80 j 
but the pupils increased from latter year to 5662 in 1881. 

Primary schools for boys increased from 1028 with 27,635 pupils In 
1879-80, to Ills with 31,555 pupils in 1880-81 j and the girls* schools, 
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from 63 with 1072 pupils in 1S79-S0 to 66 with 1136 pupils in 1S80-S1. 
Normal and special schools^ such as an artisan school at JorhAt, nnd 
a survey class at Sibsdgar, numbered 12 in 1880-81, with 388 pupils. 

The indigenous, or unaided and uninspected schools of the Province 
arc schools in which the instruction is principally religious, and 
usually imparted orally. No complete statistics of these schools exist, 
althou^ 287 such schools have been enumerated in Sylhet and 11 in 
SibsAgar. Up to 1880 it had not been found practicable to induce the 
teachers of these schools to use the Government text-books, or to 
conform to the Government course of instruction ; but an attempt was 
commenced in that year to encourage a more practical kind of secular 
education by a grant-in-aid system of payment by results. In Bengal, 
such efforts to incorporate indigenous schools into our system of public 
instruction have yielded most encouraging results. The Census Report 
returned (omitting the Gdro and Ndgd Hills) a total of 54,758 boys 
and 1676 girls as under instruction in the Province in 1881; besides 
78,968 males and 17 S6 females as able to read and write, but not under 
instruction. Of the total male population 95*3 per cent., and of the 
female population 99*87 per cent, are returned as illiterate. There 
were in 188 1 seven printing-presses in the Province, besides the 
Provincial Government Gazette. A weekly vernacular newspaper is 
published in Sylhet, nnd a monthly vernacular periodical in SibsAgar. 

Medical Assets . — ^The climate of Assam, both in the Brahmaputra 
and SurmA valleys, is noted for its excessive humidity. The rainy 
season begins about March, and after an interval of dry weather, the 
regular monsoon rains set in about the latter half of May, and last till the 
middle of October. In both the Brahmaputra and SurmA valleys the 
morning fog is a special characteristic of the cold weather, especially in 
^December and January. It rises from the river at daybreak, and often 
does not clear a^vay till nearly mid-day. The prevalent direction of 
the wind in both valleys is from the north-east. Earthquakes are of 
common occurrence. In January 1869, and again in September 1875, 
there were shocks of great severity, which did much damage at Silchar 
and GauhAtf. The average rainfall registered for a period varying in 
the different Districts from 7 to 20 years, ranges from 153 inches in 
Sylhet to 52!- inches at Samaguting, and 76 inches at Tezpur in Darrang. 
The rainfall in the hill tracts is nuich heavier. Cherrapoonjee (ChArA- 
punji), in the KhAsl Hills, enjoys the distinction of having the heaviest 
rainfall in all the world; the recorded average during about twenty 
years ending i88z is 489 inches ; but a total of 805 inches is said to 
have fallen in the year i86i — ^no fewer than 366 inches having poured 
down within the single month of July. The average mean temperature 
at Silchar is about 77* F., the range of variation being 32", The climate 
of the higher ranges and plateaux in the hill tracts is very salubrious, 
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the extremes of heat and cold being both unknown. A Shillong the 
average maximum temperature recorded during three years was 74*2 1" 
P., in August; the average minimum, 38 '99" in January, Frost and hoar- 
frost are common at Shillong in the winter months ; but the strong south- 
west winds, which are extremely cold, form the peculiar winter feature. 
These commonly begin in December or January, and continue till the 
end of March. In the neighbourhood of ICohiinrf, snow frequently falls 
in winter, and the peak of Japso is often snow-capped till March. 

The sanitary condition of Assam is far from satisfactory, although, 
some improvement has recently been effected by the clearing of jungle 
and the enforcement of conservancy arrangements in the towns. The 
tract at the foot of the hills, and the valleys running u]) into them, are 
excessively raalarious, especially in the Brahmaputra volley. The open 
country, however, is by no means unhealthy, and the tea-planting 
population, especially Europeans, are said to enjoy better general 
health than in most other parts of the plains of India. The gradual 
extension of ailtivation appears to be the most hopeful method of 
driving away malaria. The most prevalent diseases are intermittent 
fevers, bowel complaints, cholera, small-pox, various skin disorders, and 
in some localities goitre. The general vital statistics, of the Province 
are untrustworthy, although the registration of births and deaths is 
gradually increasing in accuracy. In 1881-82, an exceptionally 
healthy year, the registered death-rate showed a mortality of 16*04 per 
thousand, as against a registered death-rate of io^k> per thousand in 
the previous five years. Vaccination has made some progress In Assam. 
In the year i88z-<^2, 83 vaccinators were employed under the supervision 
of the medical authorities. They performed 11,689 operations, chiefly 
lu the DUtcicU of Kdmrdp, Godl^id, and the Gdro Hills. In the same 
year there were 25 charitable dispensaries in the Province, at which a 
total of 58,001 in-dooT and out-door i>atients were treated. The total ex- 
penditure in 1881 amounted to jfisoaa, of which Government contributed 
inclusive of the cost of European medicines, which amounted to 
^270. The greater number of the cases were of malarious origin 
(including organic affections of the spleen and kidneys), dysentery, 
dtarrhoea, and cutaneous disorders. The lunatic asylum for Assam at 
Tezpur had an average daily population of 56 in 1882. 

A considerable literature has of late years sprung up regarding Assam 
and its industries. It would be unsuitable for me to select individual 
publications of this class for comment, but the following are the official 
works which have been most useful to me in the compilation of this 
article: — The JProvindal AdminhiraHon RtporU^ 1880 to 1883; The 
Assam Census Report qI 1881, from which the whole population section 
is derived ; my Siatisiieal Account of Assam^ a vols., Triibner, 1879 v 
Robinson’s DescripHsie Hisioiy of Assam, 1841 ; and Mill’s Report on the 
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Pmmce of Assam^ 1854, Several excellent recent accounts of the tea 
industry in Assam also deserve notice. 

AflSaye {Asdt ). — Village and battle^licld in the extreme north-east 
of the NizJim's Dominions, just beyond the Berdr frontier. Lat. 20“ 1 5' 
15^ Np, long. 75“ 56' 15" E.; 43 miles north-east of Aurangdbdd. On 
the 23rd September 1803, Sir Arthur Wellesley found the Mardthds, 
under Sindhia and Rnghujl Bhonsla, strongly posted on the tongue of 
land formed by the junction of the Juah and Kailnd rivers, with their 
left resting on Assaye village. Their forces consisted of 16,000 
disciplined infantry, of whom 10,500 had been drilled and were led by 
European ofheers ; 20,000 cavalry; a noble park of artillery, 100 of the 
guns being served chiefly by French artillerymen; besides irregular troops, 
— making an army of 50,000 men. General Wellesley had with him a 
force of only 4500 of all arms; Colonel Stevenson's force, which was to 
have joined him on the morrow, not yet having come up. But finding 
himself compelled to risk an engagement, he crossed the Koilnd river 
near its junction with the Juah, and, after desperate fighting, pushed 
the enemy backwards down the tongue of land, and northwards across 
the Juah, with terrible slaughter. The battle consisted of a bayonet 
charge, a cavalry pursuit, a rally by the enemy, which for a time im- 
perilled the very existence of our army, another splendid charge by our 
troops, and their complete victory. The fight occupied the three 
hottest hours of the day, after a long march of 14 miles. The Mar^thA 
artillery was so well served by the French gunners, that General 
Wellesley had to leave his own behind, owing to loss of men and 
bullocks during the first minutes of the advance. He put himself at 
the head of the line, pushed the enemy across the river at the point of 
the bayonet, and rushed after them. But a number of Mardth^s, who 
had thrown themselves on the ground around or under their guns, and 
been passed by os dead, suddenly arose and turned their artiUery upon 
our pursuing troops. At the same time masses of the Mardthd cavalry 
began to close in upon our scattered regiments. General Wellesley led 
a magnificent cavalry charge back across the river, re-captured the guns, 
snatched our army from destruction, and secured die victory. A second 
and more bloody pursuit followed. Sindhia and Kagliujl Bhonsla had 
fled early in the fight, but their aitillexy, trained by De Boigne, stood 
by their guns to the last. Of the enemy, 12,000 were killed and 
wounded, and General Wellesley lost 1657 — one-third of his little force 
— ^killed and wounded. Assaye proved the first overwhelming blow to 
the Mardthd confederacy. Sindhia’s Prime Minister died of a wound 
received in the fight, and it was quickly follou'ed by the battle of Aroaon, 
and the treaty of DevagAon. A commemorative medal was struck in 1 85 z , 
and presented to the few surviving officers and men. The inhabitants 
of the village of Assaye, close to the scene of the conflict, possess 
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numbers of muskets, jinjftls, and small cannon balls, which have been 
picked up from time to time on the battle-field. Other traces of the 
conflict in the shape of human remains are not un frequently discovered 
on the banks of the Juah, especially after freshets caused by the rains- 
The battle-field is best visited from Sillod, on the Aurangdbdd-Ajanta 
road, where there is a travellers* bungalow, and from whence the village 
of Assaye is distant about ii miles. 

Aflflia. — Range of hills in Cuttack District, Bengal; containing 
very interesting Buddhist, Muhammadan, and Hindu remains of 
ancient temples, forts, caves, sculptures, etc. The principal hills are, 
Alamgfr, with a Muhammadan mosque, built 1719 A.n.; TJddyagiri, 
with two large figures of Buddha, and extensive Buddhist ruins ; Aclidla 
Basanta, also witli numerous ruins j Bari Dehi, the highest peak in the 
range ; Naltigiri, with its sandal-wood trees and famous antiquities, 
chief among which is the Elephant Cave; and Ammvati Hill, with two 
beautiful images of Indrini. 

Asurgarh Fort (Ruins of). — In Purniah District, Bengal ; said to 
be named after Asura, one of five brothers, each of whom built himself 
a gat'A or fort here. The brothers are represented as having been 
Domkata Brihinans, and to have lived about 57 b.c. The real histoiy 
of the fort is involved in obscurity. Asurgarh is 4 miles from Duldlganj 
village, a little east of the Mahdnandd, and covers an irregular space 
about 1200 yards in circumference. 

Atak, — Ta/isU and toTO, Rdwal Pindi District, Punjab. — SeeAnocK. 

Atiii. — ^Village and ruins in Sard! Sidhu faAsU of Multdn (Mooltan) 
District, Punjab j 20 miles south-w'est of Talamba. At present an 
insignificant hamlet, but contains a ruined fortress, once evidently of 
great strength. General Cunnin^am identifl^ the site with the City 
of the Brdhmans, the third city taken by Alexander in his invasion of 
India. The citadel is 750 feet square and 35 feet high, surrounded by 
a ditch now almost undistinguishable, and having a central tower of 50 
feet in height. On two sides stretch the remains of an ancient toivn, 
forming a massive mound covered with huge bricks, whose laige size 
attests their great antiquity. No tradition exists as to the origin or 
history of these remains, and the name of the old city is quite unknom. 
The adjacent village of Atdri is quite modern. 

Atdflaxdi (or Trading village and police station in Patni 
District, Bengal Lat. 25’ 9' N., long. 85* 13' e. Centre of tobacco 
trade in the Behar Sub-division; thousands of maunds are brought annu- 
ally from Tirhdt District, and collected in large store-rooms, whence they 
are distributed throughout the Districts of PatnA, GayA, and HozdribAgh. 

Atdh&yerani {Achaphrani)^ — ^Village in Tanjote District, Madras 
Presidency. Lat ro“ 38' N., long. 79" 34' 15" e- The pagoda is 
notable for its defence, in 1749, against the Tanjore army. 
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Atoheepore. — Village, 24 Fargandsi Bengal. — See Achipur. 

ktBTlB».—Parga/tti in Partibgarfi District, Oudh. The most northerly 
par^and in the District, comprising an area of 79 square miles, of which 
4r are cultivated. The landholding class are Kanhpurids, who possess 
60 out of the 68 villages which make up the pargatid ; 3 are held by 
Br^lhmans, 2 by Kdyasths, and 3 by Muhammadans. Population 
(1881) 45,15a, namely, Hindus 43,318, Muliammadans 2834. The 
northern or trans-S 4 i portion of the fargund formerly contained strong 
forts, now in ruins, at Ateha, Sujdkhar, and other places. The first of 
these was bravely defended by the rebels in 1858. 

Athirabanki, — River in the Twenty-four Paiganas, Bengal ; forms 
a portion of the boat route between Calcutta and the Eastern Districts, 
known as the Outer Sundarbana Passage. It enters the Bid^'ddharf 
river at Port Canning, and the united stream, together with that of the 
Karatoyd, which also joins the Bidyddharl nt this place, flows southward 
through the Sundarbans as the Rivrr, and falls into the Bay of 

Bengal under that name. 

Alll&rabank&— River in Khulni District, Bengal. A aoss stream 
connecting the Madhumatf and the Bhaimb rivers. It flows from north- 
east to south-west, leaving the Madhunmti at Chapdll, and falling into the 
Bhairab at Aldipur; 20 miles long; 220 yards wide in the rains ; navigable 
throughout the year by large-sized cargo boats and river steamers. 

Athdra-murd. — Range of hills in Hill Tipperah State, Bengal; 
running north and .south, and covered with bamboo and other low 
jungle. Lat. 23* 25' to 24® n., long. 91'' 43' e. Principal peaks — 
Atlidra-inuid, 1431 feet high ; Churdmain, 291 feet; Jdri-muri, about 
1500 feet; Tuld-murd and Chapu, each about 800 feet. 

Atbgarh. — One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
between 20^ 25' 35'' and 20" 41' 35'' n. Jat., and bchveen 84* 34' 25" 
and 85^' 54' E. long, ; area, 168 square miles; population (188 r) 31,079. 
Bounded on the north by Dhenkdnal State ; on the east by Cuttack 
District ; on the south by the Mahdnadi river, separating it from Cuttack 
on this side also ; and on the west by the tributary States of Tigaridand 
Dhenkdnal. A low-lying level country, very subject to inundation. 
The cultivation consists of rice, with an occasional crop of sugar-cane. 
In ancient times, Athgarh belonged to the kings of Orissa, one of whom 
married the sister of his x)rime minister, and bestowed the State with 
the title of Rdjd on his brother-in-law. The present ruler (1883), Rdjd 
Sri Karau Bhdgirathi Bawdrtd Fatndik, is the twenty -seventh in descent, 
and belongs to the Kdyasth or writer caste. He maintains a military force 
of 344 men, and a rural ixilice of 115. The State yields him an income 
estimated at £1620 a year; the tribute annually paid to the British 
Government is ;;^28o. The Rdjd supports a school, and there is another 
village school, or pdifisdidj in the State. The population of 31,079 persons 
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dwells in 3 lo villages^ and 5546 houses. The males number 1 5,761 , and 
the females 15,318* Average density of the populationi 185 per square 
mile; villages per square mile, 1*25; persons per village, 148; houses 
per square mile, 33; persons per bouse, 5 '6. Classified according 
to religion, there were — Hindus, 30,543 ; Muhammadans, 198 ; and 
Christians, 338. The residence of the Rdjd is at Athgarh village; 
but the principal village, and the only one in the State containing 
more than 100 houses, is Gobrd(lat. 20“ 35' 2" ir., long. 85* 32' 28" E.). 
between Gobrd and Athgarh is the village of Chhagan, with a 
native Christian agricultural colony. The high road from Cuttack to 
Sambolpur passes through Athgarh State; and the Mahinad( river, 
which forms the southern boundaiy, also affords a means of coinmmuni- 
cation and a trade route. At present, however, no trade is carried on. 

Atbgfarh.— ‘Village in Athgarh Tributary State, Orissa, Bengal, and 
residence of the Rdjd ; situated on the Cuttack and Sambalpur road. 
Lat. 20® 31' 30" N., long. 85“ 40' 31" E. The Rdjd^s duelling is buried 
in bamboo thickets, originally planted ns a defence against the Mardthd 
horse. Post-oflice. 

AtturdJa. — Shrine on the Clieyair river, in Cuddapah District, 
Madras Presidency. The .sanctity of this spot centres in the pond 
attached to the temple. According to local belief, its waters cleanse 
from the most heinous crimes, as illustrated by the purification of 
Fardsu Rdma (one of the incarnations of Vishnu) from the sin of 
matricide. The festival of Slvardtrl, celebrated here during three days 
in the middle of February, attracts many thousands of pilgrims. The 
temple has an endowment of ;i£’83 per annum. 

Athmallik,— One of the Tributary States of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
between 20* 36' 55" and ar" 5' 30 '' n. lat, and between 84“ 18' 20" and 
84*" so'3o"e. long. ; area, 730 square miles; population (1881) a 1,7 74. 
It is bounded on the north by the State of Rddhdkol in the Central 
Provinces; on the east by Angul; on the south by the Mahdnadi 
river, which separates it from Bod ; and on the west by tlie States of 
Sonpur and Rddhdkol in the Central Provinces. The country is for 
the most part covered with dense jungle ; a long range of hills, clothed 
with forest, runs along its southern side, parallel with the course of the 
Mahdnadi, WJiat little cultivation there is consists of coarse rice and 
other inferior grains, with a few oil-seeds. The Slate yields its Rdjd, 
Jagendra Sdont, an estimated income of ^710; the annual tribute paid 
to the British Government is The chief maintains a military 

force of 360 men ; he also supports a school. The population of 
21,774 persons inlmbits 277 villages, and 4024 housea The males 
number 11,356, or 51 percent of the population. Average density of 
the population, 30 per square mile (Athmallik being the most sparsely 
populated of all the Orissa Tributary States); villages per square mile, -38; 
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persons per village, 78; houses per square mile, 6 ; persons per house» 
5‘4i. The religious division of the people is returned as follows : — 
Hindus, 16,385; Muhammadans, 78; aboriginal tribes, chiefly Gonds 
and Kandhs, 5311. The chief village, and the only one in the State con- 
taining more than 100 houses, is Kdintd, the residence of the Chief, on 
the north bank of the Mahdnadf, No trade is carried on in the State. 

Athni. — Sub-division of Belgdum District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 787 square miles, containing one town and 80 villages ; popula- 
tion (i88t) 105,961, of whom 51,998 were returned as males, and 
53,963 as females. Of Hindus there are 83,428 ; Muhammadans, 
10,909 ; and others, 11,624, 

Athni, — Chief town of the Athni Sub-division, Belgium District, 
Bombay Presidency. Lat. 60* 43' 45*" n., long. 75* 6* 30' e, ; popula- 
tion (i88x) 1 1,186 j namely, Hindus^ 9266; Muhammadans, 1462; 
Jains, 458. Munidpal revenue (i88o-8z), ;^ii67 j expenditure, ^919; 
rate of taxation, 2s. zd. per head of the population. Athni is a place of 
increasing importance as a local centre of trade. Its wheel-wrights axe 
known as excellent worknien, and it has manufactures of coarse cotton 
cloth, native blankets, and saltpetre. It is the chief rural market in 
Belgduin District, sending cotton and grain westwards to Miraj (24 miles), 
and receiving from the sea-coast through Miraj, rice, cocoa-nut and 
dried fish. There is a sub-judge's court, a dispensary, and a post-office, 

Atbpddi . — Tovnn in the State of Aundh, Satdra District, Bombay 
Presidency, Population (rS8i) 5841, comprising 5634 Hindus, 194 
Muhammadans, and 13 Jains. 

A-thtlt (A-Z/foo /), — ^Tidal river in Bassein District, British Burma ; 
rises in the Kydnlaha lake or swamp, and after a south-westerly mean- 
dering course through plains sparsely covered with forests, falls into the 
Kydn-kabo above Payapthiin-sd. Navigable for 15 miles from its mouth 
during the rains ; in the diy season the A-tluf t is divided off into fisheries. 

Atidr.— *Sub-division of Maimansingh District, Bengal, lying between 
S3* 57* 30" and 24' 49' N. lat., and behveen 89* 43' and 90* 16* 15" e. 
long. ; area, 1061 square miles ; population (i88x) 754,241, comprising 
509,085 Muhammadans, 243,988 Hindus, 2 Christians, and 1166 
others ; number of villages, 2486 ; of houses, 104,203, of which 103,132 
are occupied; average density of population, 7io'88 per square mile; 
villages per square mile, 2*34 ; houses per square mile, 98*21 ; persons 
per village, 303 ; persons per occupied house, 7 •31. The Sub-division 
contains the three ihd$idSy or police circles, of Pingnd, Gopdlpur, and 
Atii. Strength of regular police force, 76 men, besides 1388 chmiklddrs 
or village watchmen. Civil courts at Pingnd and Tangail. The head- 
quarters of the Sub-division are at Tangail town, which is connected 
with the civil station of the District by a good road. 

Atmakiir , — Tdluk in Nellore District^ Madras Presidency, Con- 
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tains no villnges. Area, 63S square miles; houscsi 16,823; popula- 
tion (1881) 87,752, being 44,495 males and 43,257 females. Land 
revenue (1882-83), ^£20,909. The Uiluk contains 2 criminal courts, 
and in civil matters is under the jurisdiction of the inunsifoi Kavdli. 
Number of police stations, 9 ; strength of police, 6$ men. Chief towns 
— ^Atmakdr, Kalavaya, Chijerla, Mahimalur, and Anantasagarani, The 
tdtuk is divided by the Fennair (Ponnaiydr) river, which, with the Bog- 
geru, irrigates 10 per cent, of the arable land. Indigo is largely grown 
on the river banks. There are several fine tanks, those of Anantasa- 
GARAM and Kalavaya being specially noteworthy. The chief antiquities 
of the tdluk are the temples at Somisilla, Kotitirtham, Kalavaya, 
Mahimalifr, and Chijerla, the forts and pagodas of Prabhagiripalnain, and 
the mosque of ANAAtASASlUDRAMPET. 

Atmakdr. — ^Town in Ncllore District, Madras Presidency. Popula- 
tion (1881) 3760; namely, 3094 Hindus and 666 Muhammadans. 
The head-quarters of the idfuk of the same name. Post-ofifice. 

AtttCr.-^Town in Betdl tahsU^ Betul District, Central Provinces. 
Population (1881) 2429; namely, Hindus, 1869; Muhammadans, 388; 
Jains, 101 ; aboriginal tribes, 71. Large weekly market, at which a 
considerable trade is carried on with inhabitnnts of the Berdr Districts, 
Police station, dispensary, and good school. Remains of an old 
Marithd fort, from which fine squared stone blocks are still dug up. 

Atpddi {Aihpddi ). — ^Town in the State of Aundli, included ^vithin 
the boundaries of l^tdra District, Bombay Presidency, Lat. X7* 25" 
25" N., long, 74* 59' E.; population (1881) 5841; namely, Hindus, 
5634; Muhammadan^ 194; and Jains, 13, 

Air&it — ^A river of Northern Bengal, by which the waters of the 
Tista found their way to the Ganges before the great change in the 
course of the Tfsta in 1787-88. Assuming its name at a point close to 
the northern boundary of Dindjpur, it flows in a southerly direction 
through that District, and then soutli-east through Rdjshdhl and a 
small portion of Pabnd, finally joining the Ganges in the latter District, 
having previously taken the name of the Baral, Since the diversion 
of the Avaters of the old Tfstd into the Brahmaputra, the Atrdi has 
sufTeied considerably as n navigable channel ; but in its upper reaches it 
still allows of the passage of boats of about 2 tons burthen during the 
dry season, and in the mins it is navigable by vessels of about 35 tons. 
The country through which it flows is level, and the stream very slug- 
gish. Chief tributary, the Jamvna; smaller feeders, the Kastu^harf, 
Satkharidi Khdrf, Dornd, Irdbatl, Nagar, and Phuljhur. Total length, 
more than 250 miles. 

Atrai^jl Kherd. — Prehistoric mound in Etah District, Notth-Western 
Provinces ; 10 miles north of Etah town, and 15 miles south of Soron. 
Lat. 40' N., long. 78® 45' 15" E. Its surface is covered with 
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fragments of statues and broken bricks of large size* Ancient coins are 
frequently found among the ruins. A temple of Mahddeo and live 
Ungams i^tand u])on the inound» and all the sculpture is of Brdhman 
origin. General Cunningham identities Attanji Kherd with the ^te of 
PUo-chan-na, visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hwen Thsang in 
the yih ccntuiy a,i>. Local tradition connects the ruins with the capital 
of Kdjd Ben, who w«is defeated by Shdhab-ud-dfa Ghort in 1193, while 
his fort and city were blown into the air by the Muhammadan conqueror; 
but many inconsistencies in the story, and especially the mention of 
gunpowder in the i^th centur}’, render this tradition untrushvorthy. 

Atrauli . — TaAsU or Sub-division of Aligarh District, North-Western 
Provinces, lying along the right bank of the Ganges, and traversed by 
the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway. Area, 226,371 acres, of which 
cultivated, and 73,406 irrigated; population (1881) 
146,536; number of villages, 306, Land revenue, ;^29i096* total 
revenue, ;^32,J4 o. The ta^sU contains i civil court, and 4 police 
stations at Atrauli, Dadon, BarM, and Gangiri ; strength of regular police, 
51 men, with 320 village watchmen or chaukiddrs. 

Atraidl, — in Aligarh District, NoithAVestcrn Provinces, and 
hcad-qunrters of Atrauli tahdl^ situated 16 miles from Aligarh town, on 
the road thence to Rdmghdt; lat. 28*" i' 50" k., long. 78" rp' 40" e. 
Area, 166 acres. Population in xSSi, i4i374, composed of 8684 Hindus, 
5593 Muhammadans, and 97 Jains. A well-built, clean, and healthy 
town, with iahsUi^ police station, post-office, and school. Trade in cotton, 
iron, brass utensils, and local produce. Founded about the i2tb century, 
but little is known of its local history. Centre of local disaffection during 
the Mutiny of 1857. The Muhammadan inhabitants, who are converted 
Hindus, have always had a bad reputation for turbulence; and during 
the rebellion, the town was in the hands of the insurgents from June till 
September 1857, when order was restored. Municipal income in 
1880-Si, ^1^^840, of which ;^763 was derived from octroi; expenditure, 
;£82 o; average incidence of taxation, is. ojd. per head of the population. 

Atrauli.— Town in Hardoi District, Oudh; zi miles north-east from 
Sandfla. Population (1881) 3031, principally BAis Kshattriyas, living 
in 297 houses, whose ancestors are said to have wrested it, with 80 
other villages, from the Gnurs, about eleven generations ago. Weekly 
market and Government school. 

Atri— Village and police station in GayA District, Bengal. Lat. 24“ 
55' 5" long. 75* 17' 40" E. police force, 1 sub-inspector and 9 
constables. Distance from Belmr, 28 miles south-west. 

AtsantO. — ^Town in Goddvari District, Madras Presidency, — 
Achanta. 

Attaran {Ahtamn ), — ^River in Amherst District, British Burma, 
formed by the junction of the Zaini and Winraw rivers. It falls into 
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the SaUvfn (Salween) ri\*er at Maulmain. Narro\v« deep, and sluggish ; 
course north-west; navigable for nearly its whole length. The teak 
forests on the banks of the Zaml and Winiaw are now nearly 
exhausted. There are several hot springs on the Attaran, the most 
important being those at Attaran Rebd, in Amherst District. 

AttarL — Village in Tarn-tdran iahsil^ Amritsar District, Punjab, on the 
Grand Trunk Road, and a railway station on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
line. Population (18S1) 285.^. Founded by Gaur Singh, a Jdt of the 
Sindu tribe. His descendants, the Sirddrs of Attdri, still reside in the 
village. The family was of great importance under the early Sikh com- 
monwealth, and afterwards under Ranjft Singh. Their present represen- 
tative, an honoiiary magistrate, enjoys laige estates in the neighbourhood, 
Attigada. — Estate in GanJ«im District, Madras Presidency. Area, 
149 square miles. Land revenue, ;^6 oqo , — See Kai-likot, 

Attlkuppa. — Tdluk in Hassan District, Mysore State, Area, 371 
square miles; population (1872) 46,182* land revenue (i88i-8a), 
exclusive of water rates, >£13,735, or an average of 4s. lod, per cultivated 
acre. Fertile black and red soil, on which are cultivated rice, plantains, 
and garden produce; manufacture of cotton cloth and silk articles. 

Attlkuppa {^Heap of WUd — ^Village in Hassan District, 

Mysore State, and head-quarters of the tdluk of the same namCi Lat 
la" 41' 1 ^., long, 76* 33' E,; population (1881) 1347. 

AttUi (Atri ). — Town in Goddvari District, Madras Presidency. Lat 
i6"4i' 10" n., long. 81^38' 36'' population (1881) 7080* namely, 6784 
Hindus, a 89 Muhammadans, and 7 Christians, Houses, 1 353. Situated 
on one of the navigable Godavari canals, A centre of wet-crop cultivatLon. 

Attook {AiaU). — TahsU in RAwal Pindi District, Punjab, lying along 
the left bank of the Indus, and containing the rocky range known as 
the Attock Hills. Area, 568 square miles; population (t88i) 138,752 ; 
namely, males, 79,629; and females, 59,123. Revenue of the iahAl 
(1883), ;£i2,oS 8, The administrative staff consists of one Assistant 
Commissioner ; one tahsHddr and i wuneif These ofiicars preside 
over 3 civil and 2 criminal courts; with three police stations, 145 
regular police, and 149 village watchmen. 

Attook (>f47>6). — Town and fortress in R^wal Pindi District, Punjab, 
and head-quarters of Attock tahsU, Lat. 33* 53' 15" n., long, 72® 16' 
45" E. The fort is situated on a commanding height (lat. 33" 53' 29" n,, 
long, 7a® 17' S3" E-) overhanging the Indus, almost opposite the point 
where it receives the ICdbul river. Below their junction, a dangerous 
whirlpool eddies between two jutting precipices of block state, known, 
os Kam^lia and Jalilia, from the names of two famous Roshnfi heretics, 
who were flung from their summits during the reign of Akbar, Tlie 
buildings of town stood formerly within the fort, but have been 
removed to a lower site beneath it, Tlie Emperor Akbar here 
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established a feriy, and built the fortress in 1583. Akbar granted the 
revenues of a village in Chach to be enjoyed by the Attock boatmen ; 
this was cotihrmed to them by the British Government^ and is still in 
their possession. The fort is an irregular polygon^ built on the crest of 
the end of a spur ninning down to the Indus. The Muhammadan 
historians call it Atak Benares^ in contradistinction to Kntak Benares in 
Orissa, at the opposite extremity of the empire. Ranjit Singh occupied 
the post in 1S13; and it remained thenceforth in the hands of the 
Sikhs till the British conquest in 1849. It is now held by a consider- 
able European detachmcnti including a battery of artillery. Attock 
forms an important post on the military road to the frontier, Formerly^ 
during eight months of the year abridge of boats was maintained across 
the Indusj and for the remaining four months the passage was edected 
by a ferry. The bridge on the Northern State Railway hom Lahore to 
FcshdwaT was completed in 1883, and the railway line to the frontier 
opened throughout The bridge has a subway for goods and passenger 
traffic. The to\vn, which is intersected by four main streets meeting in 
an open space in tlie centre, contains a court-house, police station, staging 
bungalow, two sardis^ churchj school-house, and dispensary. The popula- 
tion, which at the time of the Census of 1868 numbered 1454, had risen 
in 1881 to 42 10, composed of 2912 Muhammadans, 1283 Hindus, a Sikhs, 
and 13 ^ others.* The town has been constituted a municipality of the 
third class; municipal revenue in 1880-81, ;^669; expenditure, 

Atiir {Atiiir), — Tdltik in Salem District, Madras Presidency. Lat. 
n* 19* to II® 52' K,, long. 77® 44' to 78® 55' E. ; area, 767 square miles 
(570,758 acres), containing 1 town and 178 villages. The acreage liable 
to revenue is distributed as follows : — Government villages, 402,477 ; 
hiU ranges, 157,933 , Mitta and Shrotriem villages, 10,348 acres. The 
extent actually under cultivation is 107,524 acres, paying a Government 
revenue of in 1882-83. Population (1881) 158,554, being 

76,238 males and 83,316 females. Classified according to religions, 
there ore 152,620 Hindus, including Sivaites, Yishnuvites, and 
Lingiyats; 3046 Muhammadans, 2888 Christians, chiefly Roman 
Catholics. Four-fifths of the whole are engaged in agriculture, and 
very poor. Houses number 28,298 occupied and 3391 unoccupied; 
average number of inmates per house, 6*4, The tdluk is situated in 
the south-east of the District, Hill ranges surround it on tliree sides, 
and the Faitluir Malai range runs across the tdluk^ dividing it into the 
two watersheds of the Vellar (orVasishthanathi) and Swdthanathi rivers, 
which water the rich grain tracts on either side. Magnetic iron beds 
of great extent exist in the higher hill groups. These are the Periyd 
and Chiniia Kalrdyan, under petty chiefs ; the forests in the former are 
held by Government on lease. The pagoda of Xarl Rdman on the 
Feriyd Hill is a shrine of great sanctity. The soil alternates in stretches 
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of red loam and block alluvIutHi its fertility being in many parts greatly 
reduced by the excessive quantity of lime contained. Ri^i on ‘ dry/ 
and paddy on Mvet* lands, form the staple of cultivation; but other 
grain crops — varagu^ hambn^ cholam^ wheats etc, — are grown largely. 
Areca palms and palmyras are cultivated along the river drainage lines, 
and cotton occupies a large proportion of the black soil. The Kew 
Orleans plant has been tried with success. A grove of sandal-wood, 
flourishing near VAlapidi, disproves the opinion that that tree requires a 
high elevation. Iirigation is carried on from all the rivers, 75 tanks, 
64 minor reservoirs, and S561 wells; irrigated area, 141837 acres, 
assessed nt ;fio,i68. The rates of assessment vary on *dry’ lands 
from 6d. to los. per acre ; on 'wet ’ lands from 3s. to 19s. The trunk 
road from Salem to Cuddalore intersects the tdluk^ and there are 
besides 89 miles of road. The chief towns are Atur, Thatnampatti, 
Thadilvdr, and Virdgamlr; four other towns have a population of over 
2000. The Local Fund Board has established 7 boys* and 1 girls* 
schools in the tdhiJi^ which have an attendance of 250 scholars ; the 
London Mission has 2 schools ; and there are besides about 100 native 
schools or pidk. Travellers* bungalows have been erected at Atdr, 
Vdlapddi, Thalaivitsal. Twelve weekly and four annual fairs arc held in 
the idliik. The idltik contains two criminal courts, and in civil matters 
is under the jurisdiction of the ^r/ii.r^at Salem. Strength of regular 
police force, 65 men, 

Atiir {AUhhm\ 'the Village by the River;* — Chief town 

of the idluk of the same name in Salem District, Madras Presidency. Lat. 
^ 35 ^ 5 ^'' ^*3 7 ^** 39' Situated on the trunk road from Salem to 

Cuddalore, and on the Vasishthanathi river. Population (i88z) 8334, 
namely, 7219 Hindus, 880 Muhammadans, and 235 Christians 3 honsCB, 
1617. Head-quarters of the iahsUddr^ and of the forest, public works, 
and police departments; lias a charitable dispensary, post-office, 
travellers' bungalow, two schools, and weekly market. Cartmaking, 
iranrsmeking, and the manufacture of indigo (four factories being at 
work) form the chief industries. Except in grain, the town has no 
trade, although there is much through traffic along the trunk road. 
The water of the river has a bad reputation. On the north bank stands 
a large fort, the ramparts of cut stone, with four bomb-proof chambers. 
Commanding, ns it did, the pass from Salem to Sankaridrdg, this fort 
was of importance in the wars ivith Haidar All. It was captured by 
the British in 176S, after the surrender of Salem ; and during the war 
with Tipd ivas again occupied by British troops. 

Atdr (A/Mr ), — Town in Tinnevelli Districl^ Madras Presidency, Lat, 
S’ 37' 30^ N., long, 78’ 6' 30*' ^ f pop- (1881) S744f namely, 2701 males, 
and 3043 females. Situated near the mouth of the Tambraparni river. 

Atdr.— Town in Madtfm District, Madras Presidency* Lat. lo* 16' 
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N., long. 77“ 53' E.; ivopulation (i88i> 7a3«, namely, 5170 Hindus, 
1665 Muhammadans, and 397 Christians j houses, 1224. Situated ro 
miles south-west of Dindigal, in the centre of a highly cultivated tract. 

AtWClFip&ria. — Pargand in Kheri District, Oudh; situated between 
the Kathna and Gumti rivers, A scantily populated jungle tract. 
On the breaking up of the great Miihanidi estate, of which it formed 
I>art, many of the sub-holders obtained direct engagements for their 
villages ; among them the father of Bhagwant Singh, who held Atwa 
Pipdria. The whole pargand was subsequently engrossed by Bhagn'ant ; 
but in 1836 he lost part of it. In resentment, he went into rebellion, 
and for several years led a life of successful robbery. He had a fort 
at Atwa, on the Kathna river, situated amid dense jungle, from which 
he used to emerge at night, and commit raidn and robberies of cattle 
on the neighbouring Districts. Colonel Sleeman relates how on one 
occasion, in 1841, this man, with 200 followers, completely defeated 
three companies of the King of Oudh’s troops under a European 
otHcer, who had been despatched to effect his capture. He was sub- 
sequently assassinated, and his head sent in triumph to the king. 
The estate was then put under the management of Captain Faida 
Husain Khdn, on officer of the King of Oudh. Qn our annexation of 
Oudh the settlement was made with him, and a idlukdirl sanad granted, 
whereby he obtained a permanent and liereditary proprietary title to the 
pargand- The estate, however, has now passed out of his hands. Area, 
64 square miles, of which 23 are cultivated ; population (1881) 10,575, 
namely, Hindus 9244, Muhammadans 1331, Land revenue, ^775. 

Auckland Bay. — Bay on the coast of Mergui District, Briiish 
Burma, Lat, la" 10' n., long, 98“ 30' e. Forms part of the Mergui 
Archipelago, the rocky islands of which guard its entrance. 

Aug&Si, — TahsU or Bub-division of Binda District, Norfli-’Western 
Provinces. Also called Babeni, 

Aundh. — ^A petty State (/dgfr) within the Satdra Political Agency, 
under the supervision of the Collector, in the Bombay l^residency, lying 
between 17® 6 ' 15" and 17® 34' 15" n, lat., and between 74“ 16' 15" and 
74“ 52' 30"' E.,long.; area, 447 square miles ; population (r88i) 58,916, 
namely, Hindus 56,237, Muhammadans 2393, 'others* 286. Number 
of occupied houses, 84965 number of villages, 715 estimated gross 
revenue, inclusive of export and import duties, ;^i9,377. Pro- 
ductsr— wheat, the ordinary varieties of millet and pulse, and cotton 5 
molasses, clarified butter, and oil arc also prepared. There are (1S81) 
ig schools (one for girls), with 723 pupils. The present chief is a Hindu 
of the Brdhman caste, with the title of Panth Pratinidhi, This title, 
meaning ' Kepresentative of the Rdjd,' or 'Viceroy,* was held, with the 
office, by several Mardthd chiefs, under the descendants of Sivajf, and 
eventually became hereditary in the family of the present holder. The 
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jdgir is under the direct control of the Bombay Governmenti and its 
Chief ranks in the first class among the Deccan Sardirs« He maintains 
a retinue of 380 amied police and 20 horsemen. He holds a sanad 
authorising adoption. The family follows the rule of primogeniture; 
but during the last six successions either an adopted son or a sole son 
and heir has succeeded. 

Auudh. — Chief town of the State of ^undh, in the District of Sadni» 
Bombay Presidency ; 36 miles south-east of Satdra. Lat 1 7’ 32' 45 " n., 
long. 74" 23 ^ 30" E. Population (1881} 260a 
Alindhi, — Estate or saminddrt^ in Brahmapuri toAsU^ Chdndd District, 
Central Provinces ; area, 21 square miles ; villages, 25 ; occupied houses, 
185 ; population (188 1) 1066, namely 553 males and 5x3 females. 

Aurddydi {Oriy<i^,^Ta!iiU of Etowah District, Morth-Western Pro- 
vinces; extending on either side of the Jumna (Jamund), the Chatnbal, 
and the Kxidri Nadi, and much intersected by the ravines which run up 
from their beds. Area, 308 square miles, of which 175 are cultivated; 
population (x88r) 117,980; land revenue, ;£a3i04i; total revenue, 
rental paid by cultivators, ;^42,a37. In 1883, the tabsll 
contained i civil and i revenue court, with 2 police stations ; strength 
of regular police, 52 men, with 247 village watchmen (fhauklddrs), 
AurddyA — Town in Etdwah District, North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of the tahsil; situated on the Etdwah and Kdlpi road, 43 
miles distant from the former town, Lat 26" 28' n,, long, 79* 33' 15" e. 
Area, 428 acres. A ateodily improving and prosperous town, carrying 
on a considerable trade with Gwalior and Jh^sf. Population (1881) 
7299, composed of 6267 Hindus, 1017 Muhammadans, and 15 Chris- 
tians. A small revenue for police and conservancy purposes is raised 
under die provisions of the Chaukid&ri Act (xx. of 1856). The metalled 
road from Jhdnsf passes a little outside the town, and on it is built the 
ft handsome stiactare. Opposite the tahsMi^ a wide metalled 
road, lined with fine shops, runs down to the new market-place known 
as Humeganj, and which consists of a large well-kept square, with a 
central metalled roadAvay, and good masonry shops at the sides. The 
town proper comprises about 200 masonry houses, around which mud 
huts are closely packed. Three good sardis or travellers' rest-hoUses, 
two large tanks, hvo fine mosques, and several Hindu temples. During 
the Mutiny, the town was more than once at the mercy of the in- 
surgents; it does not, however, appear to have been plundered, and it 
is stated that some of the more w^tby traders saved themselves from 
that fate by bribing the rebel leaders. 

Auranga. — ^Rtver in Surat District, Bombay Presidency, rising in 
the Dharampur hills, and falling into the sea about 8 miles south of the 
Ambfka. For the lost 15 miles of its course die Auranga is a tidal 
stream, navigable by boats of 50 tons and under for about 6 miles from 
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the sea. A mile above the town of Balsdr the railway crosses the river 
by a bridge tooo feet long, and raised 3 a feet above the stream. At 
Balsdr the channel is 600 feet wide, with a depth of from 7 to 9 feet 
at low tide. There ia a bar at the mouth, the tidal rise over which 
is xS feet. 

Alirailg&bdid. — Sub-division of Gayd District, Bengal, lying between 
34“ 39' and 25* 7' 30" N. lat, and between 84® 2' 30" and 84® 46' 30® e. 
long.; area, 1346 square miles ; population (1881) 445,641, comprising 
398,070 Hindus, 47,564 Muhammadans, 3 Christians, and 4 Santdis; 
density of population, 357 per square mile \ number of villages, 2667 ; 
of occupied houses, 70,481. The Sub-division comprises the three 
police circles of Aurangdbdd, Ddiidnagar, and Nibinagar. In 1883, 
it contained x civil and a criminal courts ; strength of regular police, 
103 men ; village ivatclimen {chattklddrs)^ 843. 

Aurangdrb&d, — ^Village on the Grand Trunk Road, in Gayd District, 
Bengal, and head-quarters of Aurangdbdd Sub-division. Lat. 24® 45' 3" 
Nt, long. 84® 25' 7!* £. Population (x88i) 4626, namely, males 3290, 
and females 2336. Municipal income (1881}, The village con<» 

tains, besides the usual official buildings, a school, dispensary, jail, and 
a distillery, at which native liquor is manufactured. The local trade 
consists chiefly of food-grains, oil-seeds, leather, lacquered ware, glass 
ware, candles, piece-goods, spices, kerosene oil, and salt 

Aurangdbdd. — Bargand in Kheri District, Oudh ] bounded on the 
north by Magdapur pargantU on the east by the Kathna river, on the 
south by Sultdnpur District, and on the west by the Gumti river. The 
town from which the fargamt takes its name was one of the seats of 
the great Sayyid rdj which once governed the country from Pihdni to 
the Gogra j and it was here that the Sayyids were defeated and ove^ 
thrown by the Gaur Kshattriyas. The pargand comprises two well- 
defined tracts of about equal size. The western half consists of high, 
arid, sandy plains, dotted with the poorest class of villages ; the eastern 
tract contains villages of the first and second classes, with a domat soil 
of tolerable fertility. The principal landed proprietors are MuSalmdns. 
Area, i j6 square miles, of which 58 are cultivated. Population (1881) 
—Hindus, 99,845j Muhammadans, 3008; total, 39,853, of whom 17,603 
are males and 15,250 females. The metalled road from Sitdpur to 
Shdhjahinpur runs through the pargand. Land revenue, £3^os, 

Aurangdibid. — ^I'own in Kheri District, Oudh; 28 miles north-east 
of Sitdpur. Lat, 27® 47' n., long. 83® 27' e. Called after the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, in whose reign it was founded by Nawdb Sayyid Kharram. 
Tieffenthaler describes it as * having a brick-built palace enclosed with 
a wall, and adjoining a wall of quadrangular ground plan, having hexa- 
gonal towers.' The palace, in a decayed condition, is still the residence 
of the descendants of the founder ; but the fort is in complete ruins. 
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The walls of one of the bastions are the only part standing. Population 
(1881)^ 2016 Hindus, and 1255 Muhammadans-^totali 3271. 

Auranff Ab&d. — Pargand in Sitdpur District^ Oudh ; bounded on the 
north by Misrikh pargand^ on the east by Kuraund pargofid, and on the 
south and west by the Gumti rivert which separates it from Hnrdoi 
District A new pargand^ dating from the British annexation. In 
AkWa reign the lands were included in Nimkbdr, which comprised 
6 large tmAais, Area^ 60 square milesj or 38,292 acres, thus classified: 
— Cultivated, 23,154; cultivable, 10,877 ; madfi^ 89; and barren, 4172 
acres. Rate of Government land revenue on cultivated area, ss. 5|d. 
per acre ; on assessed area, is. 8|d. per acre ; on total area, is. 5}d. 
Population (1881) a r, 057, namely 11,018 males and 10,039 females; 
number of villages, 34. The chief family is Muhammadan, owning 27 
out of the 34 villages. It is noticeable that there are now no Rdjput 
zamlnddn in tlte pargand^ although prior to the reign of Aurangaeb it 
was owned by Pomvir Rdjputs. 

Aurangdbdd. — ^Town in SlMpur District, Oudh ; 4 miles east of 
Nfmsdr. The residence of fdiukddr Mirzd Muhaminad Ali Beg, whose 
ancestor, Bahddur Beg, acquired the surrounding country as a fdsfr 
from the Emperor Aurnngzeb, in whose honour he named the town. 
Population (i 83 x} 3631. I^ige bi-weekly market, with considerable 
trade in cotton and salt ; annual value of sales, about ;^66oo, Clitnate 
healthy ; soil good. Government school. 

Aurongdbdd. — ^Town in the Dominions of the Niz^rn of Hoidardbfid, 
near the north-west boundary; situated on the Kaum river, a small 
perennial stream which takes its rise in the neighbouring hills, and a 
tributary of the Goddvari. Lat 19"^ 54' N., long. 75* 22' £. Distance 
from Ahmadnngar, 68 miles; from the nearest railway station, Ndpd- 
gdon, on the Great Indian Peninsula line, 56 miles ; from Bombay, ¥75 
miles; and from Hnidardbid (Hyderabad), 270 miles. The population 
was estimated in 1825 at 60,000, but is now returned at 20,500. Founded 
in A.p. 1610 by the celebrated Mdlik Ambar, or Sidi Ambar, aa he is 
frequently styled, a native of Abyssinia, who rose from the condition of . 
a slave to that of Regent of the Kizdm Shdhi kingdom of Ahmadnagax; 
The town, which was first named Kirki by Mdlik Ambar, is surrounded 
by masonry walls of moderate height, with semicirculaT bastions sur- 
mounted by towers at the different angles. It contain the ruins of 
many buildings, among which is a palace built by Aurnngzeb, at present 
in a state of complete decay. The most interesting building is a 
mausoleum, also built by Aurangzeb, to contain the remains of a 
favourite wife; it is said to resemble in a feeble way the Tdj Mahal at 
Agra. Auiangdbdd was. the capital of the extensive Province of, that 
name, comprehending a considerable portion of the old Deccan (Dak- 
shin) kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The ruins within occupy almost a 
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fouctK of Ae of tlxe city. A couple of miles west of the town, are 
the ruins of a large suburb named Harsiil, on the road to which is a 
vast stone building erected by Aurangzeb for the accommodation of 
travellers. A short distance to the east of the city is a group of 
Armenian tombSi about 50 in number, containing inscriptions in 
Hebrew. At Koza, about 14 miles from the city, is buried Milik 
Ambar, its founder, under a dome which was erected during his life- 
time. A mile to the west of the town are situated the cantonments, 
for a force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry; population, 9721. TJie 
Aurangabdd caves, situated in the Sichel range of hills, about 2 miles to 
the north of the city, have been thoroughly explored and described by 
Mr. Burgess, of the Aichaeo\ogica\ Sufvey, m vot. 59 of ite 

3 e£ords. Mr. Burgess divides the caves into 3 groups ; the first and 
second groups are of Buddhistic origin, and contain 9 caves; the third 
group contains 3 caves, and lies about a mile to the cast of the other two. 
Aurangdbild was at one time a considerable trading centre, but its com- 
mercial importance decreased when Haidardb^d became the capital of 
the Nizdm. The trade of the place has, however, revived considerably 
of late years, and a large traflic in wheat, cotton, and in manufactured 
goods and hardware, is now carried on. A Sadr Tdiukddr (Revenue 
Commissioner), who is also Stibahi has his head-quarters here. 

Auran^ib^d S^yyid. — Town in Bulandsbahz District, North- 
Western Provinces ; 10 miles north-west of Bulandshahr town. Area, 
168 acres. Population (18S1) 5210, comprising 2693 Hindus, 251a 
Muhammadans, and 5 Jains, A small municipal revenue, for police and 
conservancy purposes, is raised under the provisions of the Chaukfddri 
Act (xx. of 1856). Post-ofhce, school, market, Founded a.d. 1704 
by Sayyid Abdul Az(z, who ousted the turbulent Jaroliy^is of the neigh- 
bourhood, with the permission of Aurangzeb, and called the new town 
after his patron's name. Founder’s family still hold this and 15 other 
villages. Religious fair at Sayyid Abdul’s tomb. The town is sur- 
rounded by tanks, which are prejudicial to health alter the rainy season. 
The streets oie well paved and drained, and a new market-place was 
constructed in 1882. 

Aur&fl. — ^Village in Un^ District, Oudh ; 26 miles north of Uu^o 
^town, on the road to Sandfla, l^at 26' 54' n,, long. So" 33 ' e. Popula- 
tion (1881) 969, namely, Hindus 928, and Muhammadans 41. Bi- 
weekly market ; trade in grain, tobacco, vegetables, and English and 
country-made cloth. Manufactures of earthenware, and of gold and 
silver trinkets. Registration ofhee. 

Auagrdm, — Considerable village, with police station, in Bardwdn 
District, Bengal. Lat 23® 31' 15" n., long 87" 42' 35” e. 

Ava. — I'he former capital of the Burmese Empire; in 21'’ 3a' ir. 
lat. I and 96” i' e. long, It is situated on the Irawadi (Irrawaddy)^ 
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which is here 328a feet broadj and sweeps past the city on the 
north. The Myt-nge, a rapid stream, 450 feet wide, defends it on the 
east, and joins the IramdL close under its walls. From this river a 
canal has been dug, through which its waters Aow on the south-east 
angle of the cit/, and are again brought into the same river. The 
deep and rapid torrent of the Myt-tha, an offshoot of the Myt-nge, and 
like it falling into the Iravvadi, protects the south and west sides of the 
town. The city is divided into the outer and the inner town, both of 
which are fortified. A brick wall, 15^ feet high by 10 feet thick, with 
a shallow moat in front, and a bank of earth throAvn up at an angle of 
45 behind, surrounds the whole. A second and stronger wall, 20 feet 
high, with a deeper and broader ditch, crossed by three causeways, and 
not fordable when full, and a teak-wood stockade, protect the inner town, 
a square containing the royal palace, council chamber, hall of justice, 
and arsenal. Tlie city and suburbs have a circumference of about 5I 
miles, but the huts of the inhabitants are scattered, and interspersed 
with waste spaces. Mr. Crawford stated that there were not more than 
half a dozen brick houses. Ava, like other Burmese towns, is adorned 
with numerous temples, of which the gilded spires present on a distant 
view a splendid and imposing appearance, which is far from being 
realized on a nearer inspection. The largest of these temples con- 
tains two distinct edificesi one in the ancient, the other in a modem 
form ; the former contains an image of Gautama, not of marble, as 
Syme supposes, but of sandstone. It is in a sitting posture, and ia 24 
, feet in height The head is 8 feet in diameter. The temple called 
Maong-Batna is celebrated as the one in which the public officers take, 
with solemn forms, the oath of allegiance. The temple called Maham^ 
rat-muni was famous for its gilded pillars and splendid ceiling. Ava 
contains iz markets or Itdedrs^ composed of thatched huts and sheds, 
well supplied with, country produce, and exhibiting for sale the wares 
of China and Lao, side by side with Manchester piece-goods and 
British woollens, earthenware, glass, etc, The town is in a declining 
state, and has no local industries of any importance. . Ava comprehends, 
according to the political divisions of the Burmese Empire, the town 
Sagoing, on the opposite shore of the Irawadi, end the town of 
Amarapura, 4 miles to the east Sagaing extends along the bank of 
the Irawadi for more than a mite and a half, but is of inconsider- 
able breadth. It consists of mean houses thinly scattered among 
gardens and orchards, the principal trees in the latter consisting of fine 
old tamarinds. On the site of the town and its environs are innu- 
merable temples, some of them old nnd ruinous, others modern. On 
the river face there is a brick wall about 10 feet in height, with 
parapet and embrasures, like that of Ava, and extending more than 
half a mile along the river. Ava was founded in 1364, and was, with 
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interruptions, the usual capital until the foundation of Amarapura, in 
1783* It was again made the capital from 1822 to 1837-38, Since 
that date its importance has steadily declined. To each of the 
towns of Ava, Sagaing, and Amarapura are attached Districts, the 
two former of which extend la miles along the river, and are of equal 
breadth* The District of Amarapura is of similar size, so that Ava 
must be considered as not only the name of the former capital, but 
also of a large Diatrict, which covers an area of 288 miles, with a 
population estimated at 354,200 inhabitants. The city of Ava itself, 
when the capital, was supposed to contain not more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants; and, according to Mr. Crawford, half that number would be 
nearer the truth. In 1755, it had but 8000 or 9000 inhabitants, and has 
now probably fewer* [Ava, as a city beyond British India, lies outside 
the scope of this work. The foregoing brief description has therefore 
been condensed from the Encydopadia Britannica^ Colonel Yule, QB., 
lias also favoured me with some later information, which I have incor- 
porated ; but for fuller information his own work should be consulted; 
also pp. 257 10 309 of voL i* of the Briitsh Burma Gazetteer^ 

Avdnl. — ^Village of great sanctity in Koldr District, Mysore State. 
Lat. 13* 6' N., long. 78* 23" 20" e.; population (1881) 685, It is 

the residence ol^guru of the Smarthasect, and is associated with the 
mythical travels of the god Rdma; the festival held in his honour is 
annually attended by 40,000 people, and forms the occasion of a great 
cattle fiodr. The hill overhanging the village is reputed to have been 
the residence of the poet Vdlmfki, author of the Rdmaydna. 

Avdti, or AhlitL — Village in KoUr Districti Mysore State. Lat. 
13* 18' N., long. 77" 48' £.; population (1881) 904. First settlement 
of the Moidsu Wokkdlu, or seven immigrant &rmer3, who founded 
dynasties in Mysore during the 15th century. 

Avchdr. — Bing State, Khdndesh District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 8 square miles; population, about 280 souls. Estimated gross 
revenue, ;^i7* The chief, a Bhfl, lives at the chief town of the same 
name, and follows the rule of primogeniture, but has no patent 
authorizing adoption. 

Arindsbi. — Town in Coimbatore District, Madras Presidency. 
J^t. ri** ii' 30* N., long. 77* 18' 45"^ E.j houses, 215; population 
(1881) 1002, namely 981 Hindus, 20 Muhammadans, and 1 Christian. 
Situated on an affluent of the Noyel river, and on the Trunk Road, 
28 miles north-east of Coimbatore, and 8 from the Tiriipur station of 
the Madras Railway, S.W. line; known also as the 'Avindshi Road 
Station.* Formerly the head-quarters of the but now only a Sub- 
diviaional station, with a deputy iahAldAr^ jail, police station, and post- 
office, Previous to the opening of the railway, it was a posting-stage 
on the rood to the Nllgiris. 
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Aviilapall. — Range of hills in Cuddapah Districtj Madras Presi- 
dency j situated on the plateau above the Gh^ts. Highest peak« Aviilapall 
Drdg (3850 feet)j at the point of junction of the Districts of Cuddapah 
and North Arcot with Mysore territory. 

Aw&h. — Town in Etah District^ North-Western Provinces \ ifl miles 
enst of Jalesar* on the road from Agra to Etah. JjiL a?" 27' 2" n., 
long. 78* 31' 47" E. ; area, 76 acres; population (1881) 5679, rom- 
prising 4357 Hindus, 918 Muhammadans, 400 Jains, and 4 Christians. 
The town has been constituted a municipality under the provisions of 
Act XX. of 1856. 

Awar. — Faf^and of JhdMwar State, under the Western Mdlwa 
Agency of Central India. 

Ayakottd {TYMofayt Jacotia^ Atkoia^ Ayikai^ Ayahkad).^^win in 
Malabdr District, Madras Presidency. lAt. 10® 37' 15" n., long. 76® 
31' is"e.; population (1881) 9211; namely, Hindus, 7284; Muham- 
madans, 1922; Christians, 5; number of houses, 1696. Situated at 
the northern extremity of the island of Vaipin (* Vy^m\ 15 niiles 
north from Cochin. A town of considerable antiquity, tradition relating 
that St. Thomas landed here. Until the cession of the Dutch Indies, 
it belonged to Holland. During the war with Tipii Sulldn it was 
considered a point of strategical importance. 

Ayaktidi, — An estate (taMhiddri) in Madiira District, Madras Pre- 
sidency, area, 27,277 acres. The Government land tax yields ;^7678* 

AyaJrtdl. — Town in Madiira District, Madras Presidency. Lat. 
10" 2& 45" N., long. 77® 3 S' 30" E. Situated about 34 miles north-west 
by west from Dindigal on the road to Pdlghit Population (i88r) 
10,617, being 9291 Hindus, 1140 Muhammadans, and 186 Christians; 
houses, 2349. Ayakddi is the head-quarters of the estate {gamlnddrt) 
of the same name. 

Ayyankere, or Dodda Madaga-kere. — An artificial lake at the 
eastern base of the Bdba Bddan Hills, in Kaddr District, Mysore State, 
formed by embanking the Veda riyer* Circumference, 7 miles; length 
of embankment, 1700 feet; greatest depth of water, 35 feet. The 
contents have been estimated at 207,900 cubic feet of water. The 
construction of this work is assigned to Rukntangfida Rdya, a legendary 
king of Sakardypatna, and many traditions are connected with it. A 
shrine on the embankment contains an inscription dating back to the 
13th century. The lake is studded with islands, and forms a scene of 
great beauty; but the outlets have fallen into disrepair, and now 
irrigate only 300 acres. 

Azamgaxh.— District of the Benares Division, in the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces, lying, between 25® 38' 
and 26' 25' N. lat., and 82® 42' and 83® 49' e. long. ; area, 2147 square 
miles; population in 1881, 1,604,654. Bounded on the north by 
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Faizdbid and Gorakhpur Diatricts ; east, by the new District of Ballia j 
south, by Ghdzipur District j and west, by Jaunpur and Sultdnpur. 
The administrative head-quarters of the District are at Azamcarh, 
which is also the chief town. 

Physind Aspects . — ^The District forms port of the Gangetic plain, 
and in general shape is an irregular quadrangle. It has on almost 
uniform height of 355 feet above the sea, the -flatness of its surface being 
relieved only by the occasional diSeraice of elevation between the old 
and the recent alluvial deposits of which its soil is composed, eud by 
the ravines cut deeply into those sod strata by its numerous streams. 
As it has a gentle slope towards the south-east, the main drainage 
channels run in that direction. A natural line running east and west, 
and formed by the Kuriw.'tr mdl and the Tons river, cuts ofi* the 
southernmost third of the District from the rest, and demarcates witli 
some distinctness a natural divison in the soil. The southern portion 
consists entirely of the old alluvium typical of the Gangetic plain. 
The northern has in great part been formed by the more recent silting 
of the rivers in their later course^ The southern portion is cut into 
strips lying east and west, by a series of swamps and watercourses, 
and abounds in lakes. These in the rainy season combine — especially 
in the south-west^to form extensive marsh lands, from which stand 
out the more elevated portions studded with villages, groves, and 
crops. Nowhere does any long continuous expanse of cultivation 
occur, marshes and saline iiloins interrupting the crop lands. 

In the northern portion of the District, the old and new alluvial soils 
divide the area between them nearly equally; but the watercourses 
here keep more closely to their channels, the swamps are less frequent, 
the expanses of cultivation more continuous, and hamlets with their 
attendant groves more thickly scattered, Usar or nh patches, lands 
efilorescing with salts, are very prevalent throughout the DisU-ict ; and 
though reclaimable, the process is costly and laborious. These, with 
the swamps, the occasional sand-beds, and the ravines, which, being 
oveigiDwn with dh&k and babiU jungle, defy cultivation, bring, up the 
total barren area of the District to 371,563 acres, or more than a 
quarter of the whole. The princix)al river is the Gogia (Ghigra) or 
Great Sarju, known also as the Deoha or Dehwa. Its valley varies 
in width from half a mile to ten miles, and within this the river is 
constantly shifting its channel. When in flood, it rolls along in 
an enormous volume of water, cutting its way deeply through the soft 
soil, and depositing along its courae a sediment of sterile sand. The 
Tons river enters the District near Mdhdl, and alter a very tortuous 
course of some 30 miles, during which it receives several affluents, 
makes its way south-east till it reaches Asamgarh ; here it turns north- 
ward again, making a loop, in which the toiwn stands, and then returns 
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to Us souih-easteTly course, -which it maintains till it leaves the District 
near Mau (Mho^). The oilier rivers of the District are the Chhotd Sarju, 
Pharai, Bosnai, Nangai, Gangi, Besu; and the Kunwdr, Ungri, Mdjhui, 
Sitdnf, Kaydr, and Suksui^ the affluents of the Tons# There arc 
about 20 large lakes (idls) or swamps {jhlk) in the District, the prin- 
cipal being the Gamhirban, Kotail^ Jamb^lwan, Guinddih, Koila, 
Salona, Pakri-Pewa, Narja, and Ratol They abound in fish — the rohUj 
bachua^ and others. Among the mammalia are the wolf, boar, 

wild-cat, jackal, fox, and the common rodents. The complete absence 
of the antelope tribe is, however, noteworthy. Innumerable wildfowl 
of several species frequent or breed in the marsh lands, among them 
being the bean goose and the whistling teal. The trees are the mango, 
n\m^ pipal^ tamarind, sina^ gdiar^ skisham^ etc. The only mineral of 
importance is kankar^ a nodular limestone largely used for road- 
making. 

History* — ^Trudition points to the Pijbhars, Suirls, Sengdrias, and 
Cherus as the aboriginal inhabitants of the District. The Rdjbhars, 
or Bhars, in particular, ore said to have at one time had possession 
of the greater part of the District. Three waves of invasion swept 
over the District. First came the Rdjputs, who wrested the 
soil from the Bhais, The Bhuinhdrs, a people of doubtful origin, 
followed. They claim to be pure Brdlimans, but their neigh- 
bours assign to them either a Kshattriya or a mixed Brdhman 
and Kshattriya descent. One thing is certain, the Bhuiohdra 
supplanted the Rdjputs over the greater part of the District, as the 
numerous colonies still flourishing on their original sites attest. When 
the tide of Muhammadan conq;uest flowed eastwards, Azamgarh passed 
with the neighbouring country under the Delhi rule. At the end of 
the X4th century, Jaunpur established its independence, and the Shark! 
kings of that city usurped authority over Azamgarh. On the fall of 
their dynasty, the District was re-annexed to the Delhi dominions, and 
the fort of Sikandarpur was built by, and named after, Sikandar Lddhi. 
For many years the District remained peaceably under the Emperors 
of Delhi; but early in the 17th century, the Gautam family of Rdjputs 
rose to influence, and before the close of the century they had by force 
of arms possessed themselves of the entire District, Mdhiil excepted* 
The fortunes of this house were founded about 1600 by Abhfmdn 
Chandra Sen, who became a Muhammadan, and in the service 
of Akbar grew rich enough to purchase the estate of Daulatdbdd in 
Azamgarh District. His descendants, and those of his brother, 
systematically plundered their neighbours, wresting their estates iioin 
them one by one, until, at the beginning of the iBth century, all the 
country lying between the Gumti liver and the present Ghdzipur Dis- 
trict was held by the family. The Khdn-Khdndn of Jaunpur, a great 
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feudatory of ihe Lucknow %'iceroyaUy, still, however, claimed authority 
over the District, and received from it a yearly revenue of ;^6ooo. 
But early in the tSth century, Mnhdbat ICbdn, the Azamgorh chief, 
refused payment, fortified hia capital, and, marching out to meet the 
JaunpUT forces sent to enforce his submission, completely defeated 
them at Tildsro. Jaunpur, now invaded in its turn, appealed to 
Lucknow for assistance, and Saddat Khdn, the Viceroy of Oudh, led 
a large army against Mahdbat Khdn. He fled to Gorakhpur, but was 
catDtured, and with him fell the political power of his house. Three 
members of the family nominally succeeded to his position, but under 
them all the estates in Jaunpur and Ghdzlpur were gradually lost, until 
at last they became freebooters in the District they had once ruled. 
In 1758, Aramgarh was formally constituted a of Oudh, and 

assimilated in internal administration with the rest of that territory ; 
and except for the disturbances created by the outlaw Nddir Khdn, an 
adopted member of the family of Chandra Sen, it temaiaed peaceably 
under the Wazfrs of Luckuow until i8ox. In that year, the District^ 
yielding a revenue of ^^86,400, ^vas ceded to the Company, together 
with other territory, in commutation of the military subsidy and other 
charges till then borne by the Lucknow treasury. Nddir Khdn 
unsuccessfully sued the Company for the lands formerly held by his 
family,' but the family title of Rdjd, with a pension, was conferred on 
his sons, and both are still enjoyed by the representative of the houses 
From 1801 to 1857, tlie District has no history apart from the North- 
Western Provinces. In the latter year it was a centre of mutiny. On 
the 3rd of June 1857, the i7fh Regiment of Native Infantry mutinied 
at Azamgarh, murdered some of their officers, and carried off the 
Government treasure to Faizdbdd. The Europeans fled to Ghdzipur, 
but on June 16th, Messrs. Venables and Dunne returned to Azamgarh, 
and, troops being sent from Ghdzfpur, the town rvas reoccupied. On 
the 18th July, the civil officers returned to the station; and Mr, 
Venables attacked the rebels, but was forced back on the city, and 
on the 28th, after the mutiny at Dinapur, all the Europeans returned 
to Ghdzlpur, The Palwdrs held Azamgarh city from the 9th to the 
25th August; hut they were expelled by the loyal Gurkhds on the 
a 6th, and on the 3rd September the civil officers returned again* On 
the 2oth, Beni Mddhu and the Polwdrs were defeated, and our 
authority to a great extent re-established. The rebels were driven out 
of Atmulia in November, and in January 1858 the Gurkhds under Jang 
Bahadur marched from Gorakhpur towards Faizib&d, driving the rebels 
back into Azamgarh, Kuar Singh entered the District in his flight 
from Lucknow in the middle of February, and was attacked by our 
troops at Atraulia; but the latter were defeated and fell ' back on 
Azamgarh, which was besieged by Kuar Singh till the middle of April, 
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^vhen he was defeated by a force under Sir E« Lugard, and the siege 
raised. Kuar Singh fled the District^ and lost his life in crossing the 
Ganges ; but bands of rebels roamed abouti attacking the tahsUls and 
t/tdnds till Octobefi when a force under Colonel Kelly uns sent to 
clear the District. 

Arc/i(BoIogy, — Ruins of numerous forts are found both in this and 
Ballia Districtj which are attributed to the Bhars, the ancient rulers 
and inhabitants of this part of the country. Some of them are of vast 
size, but the builders’ names os well as the dates of tlieir erection are 
unknown. The largest is that at Ghosi, said to have been built by 
Rdjd Ghos with the help of demons. To the same agency are attrl* 
buted a large excavation from the Kunwdr to the Nangat rivers, and a 
tunnel from the Bindraban fort running for a mile into the Narja TdL 
In Mohdnljganj, in pargand Gopdlpur, there is an old shrine of 
Bhairo, which is said to have formed the eastern gate of Ajodhyd, in 
the traditional period when that city had four gates, eo^ 42 kas 
distant from it. 

Pcpulation.—’V\i^ Census of 1872 relumed the total population of 
Azamgarh at 1,531,482, distributed over 2565 square miles, or 1,3x7,626 
on the present reduced area (2147 square miles) of the District. The 
latest Census in x88i returned a total population of 1,604, 654, show* 
ing an increase of 287,028, or 17*8 per cent., In the nine years. The 
male population in z88i numbered 8x6,429, and the female 788,325 \ 
]Droportioii of males in total population, 50*9 per cent. Total area of 
District, 2147*4 square miles; average density of population, 747*2 
per square mile; number of towns and villages, 4641; number of 
occupied houses, 245,336; number of villages per square mile, 2*1; 
houses per square m\Ve, iumates pet house, 6*5. Of the tar 

habitants, classified according to religion, 11393,387 were Hindus, 
211,190 Muhammadans, and 77 Christians. The two highest castes 
^veIe Brdhmans, 108,769, and Rdjputs or Tbdkurs, 124,867, forming 
together nearly 18 per cent of the total population. T^Mi baniyd 
caste numbered 5674, and the K&yasth or writer caste, 15,817* The 
governing body of landowners is generally derived from the highest 
castes and the AWrs (253,229). The Bhuinhdra (52,947) form a 
noteworthy dement in the District population; they abound in 
pargattds DeogdoD) Nizdmdbdd, Mdhdl, Sdgri, Ghosi, and Mufaam* 
maddbdd. The well-to-do peasants are generally KUrmfs (35,542) 
and Koerls (64,204) ; and on a par with them may be placed Ae 
artisans, namely Barhdis or carpenters (9960), Kumbhais or potters 
(29,377)1 Lohdrs or blacksmiths (27,174), and Sohdrs or gold- 
smiths (7790), The Bhars, the earliest aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Districts, numbered 77^942. ' Other Hindu castes — Lonids, salt-makers 
by caste, but now princiiwlly labourers. (56, 566); Kohdrs, domestic 
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servants^ palanquin bearerSt and labourers (46,147); Mallas, boatmen 
(30,926); Tells, oilmen (26,924); Bhobis, washermen (14,244); Kai- 
wArs, distillers (18,592) ; Ndis, barbers (131025) ; TambuUs, betel-sellers 
(10,371); Gadarids, shepherds (S353). Lowest in the scale are the 
Chaimirs (259,816), the most numerous caste in the District; PAsfs 
(20,627), Dorns (1349), etc. Trades-unions are represented in the 
District by the caste panchAyats^ or consultative assemblies. When 
an enhancement of rent is threatened, the cultivators sometimes 
league together in a general defence fund, subscribing so inucli per 
plough towards the expenses of litigation. JBaniyds^ goldsmiths, doth 
merchants, and other guilds have in the same way panchdyats which 
regulate their trade customs. The eight towns in the District con- 
taining over 5000 inhabitants are — (i) Azamoarh, population 
18,528, area 1374 acres; (2) Mau, population 14,945, area 261 
acres; (3) Mudarakpur, poimlation 13,157, area 276 acres; (4) 
Mvhammadadad, population 9154, area 199 acres; (5) Dubari, 
population 7502, area 127 acres; (6) Kopagaivj, population 6301, 
area 147 acres; (7) Walidpur, population 5343, area 145 acres; 
and (8) Sarai Mir, population 5238, area 98 acres. These eight 
chief towns contain, therefore, a total of 80,168 inhabitants, or only 
5 per cent, of the District population. Of the 4641 villages and towns, 
2250 had a population of less than 200; 1472 between 200 and 500 ; 645 
between 500 and 1000; 226 between 1000 and 2000; 40 between 
2000 and 5000; 5 between 5000 and 10,000; and 3 between 10,000 
and 20,000. Owing to the immense majority being agricultural, and to 
the minute sub-division of land, the population is uniformly distributed. 
I'he mass of it consists of the very poorest cultivating class, living from 
hand to mouth on the day's earnings. From the comparative healthi- 
ness of the District, and its immunity from severe famines, it has become 
over-populated, and the standard of subsistence is very low. In the 
whole District there are only 496 houses built by skilled artisans ; the 
remainder are constructed of layers of mud, added one on the other 
as each dries. The labourers receive 3|d, per diem for this work, and 
the total cost of such a house is about ;£i. The cultivator’s effects, 
which as a rule consist of a brass drinking vessel, a bedstead, a blanket, 
a quilt, and a few earthen pots, may be roughly valued at ids. or las. 
Among the Hindus of the District, the cost of living for a family of 
four persons (man, woman, and two children) would be approximately 
— (i) for those in the first class, having incomes of over ;^ioo a year, 
to £1^0 ; (2) for those in the second class, having incomes 
between ^^25 and ;^ioo a year, about ^^24 to ^60; and (3) for those 
in the third class, or with incomes under ;^25 a year, from £6 to 
£12, For the MusalmAns it would be rather higher, as their habits are 
more expensive. Out of the total population of nearly one and two- 
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third million, 36,891 males and 503 females were ofKcially returned as 
able to read and write in z88c. Classified according to occupation, 
the Census Report returned the male population under the following 
six main groups: — Class (i) professional, 4430 j (2) domestic, 1930; 
(3} commercial, 10,350; (4) agricultural, 416,198; (5) industrial and 
TTianufacturlng, 57,933; (6) indefinite and non<productive, including 
male children, geneanl labourers, and unspecified, 325,588. 

A^tcuHure. — The soil is alluvial throughout, being partly hditgar 
(the old) and partly kachhdr (the new deposit), with the transition from 
the one to the other generally marked by some change of elevation in 
the surface* The hangar land, although both rth and kankar occur 
more frequently in it than in the kachkir^ is the more fertile of the 
two. The sub-soil strata are sands and clays, the former sometimes 
coming to the surface in the patches called hdluu Water is met with 
at a few feet beneath these sandy strata, but owing to the looseness of 
the soil the wells have to be lined with masonry, to prevent them from 
falling in. The clays are of three kinds, — the clear grey or bluish 
grey, called maifdri^ containing but little organic matter; the black 
clay, called kat^il^ heavy, sticky, very tenacious of moisture, and 
the most fertile of all the soils of the District ; the light clay, called 
kahsa^ contains a saline matter, and forms in fact the transition soil 
between the raised sandy wastes, on which it always borders, and the 
heavier clays of the more depressed portions. The waste tracts of the 
District generally lie on the higher levels, and owe their sterility to the, 
presence of rih^ a saline efflorescence which crystallizes on the Surface 
,of the soil during the hot mouths. This dsar or reh land can, how- 
ever, Avith labour, be reclaimed ; for if it be well trenched during the 
rains, and mixed with uninfected soil, the reh dies out in time^ and even 
after the first year the reclaimed surface will yield a crop of rice. If, 
hoAvever, the surface drainage from the adjoining r^^infected parts be 
admitted to it, the improving patch rapidly lapses into its original 
sterility. Much of the present rice land was once, no doubt, dsar land ; 
and if the wholesome water Avere to be drained off them, would at once 
revert. In some places, extensive beds of katikar (limestone in course 
of formation) underlie the surface in solid sheets of coherent rock. 
The thin layers of soil that cover such reefs alternate, according to the 
season, betiveen parched, ditsty plains^ and SAvamps. Agriculture in this 
District is specially dependent upon a seasonable distribution of the 
rainfall. The total agricultural population in 1881 was 1,293,089, or 
8o'6 per cent of the inhabitants of die District The two great harvests 
of the year are the kharif or autumn, and the ratbi or spring drop. 
Including two-crop land^ the total area cultivated in x86i-8a was 
889,942 acres, die principal crops being os folloAv: — Kharif-— 
274^706 acres; arhar^ 5*>379i Indian corn, 10,550; other food 
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crops, 40,589; sttgai'Cane, 7 S. 3 i‘>i indigo, 10,790; total kharlf zx^ 
467,389 acres, wheat, 17,934 acres ; barley, ; wheat 

and barley mixed, 39,401; barley and gram, 18,641; peas, 87,277; 
other food crops, 92,055 ; miscellaneous non-food crops, 12,167 total 
rahl area, 422,553 acres. Of the total area under cultivation, about five- 
eighths, or 576,355 acres, are irrigated, 264,047 acres from wells, and 
312,308 acres from other sources. There are no Government canals or 
irrigation works in the District. Of the total area of 2r47 square miles, 
2139 square miles were assessed for Government revenue. Of this, 
1269 square miles ivere under cultivation, and 353 cultivable, the re- 
mainder being uncuUivable waste. Average area of cultivated and cul- 
tivable land per head of agricultural population, 0-79 acre. Amount of 
Government land revenue, including local rates and cesses upon land, 
;£204 ,ii 4, or an average of gs. per cultivated acre. Amount of rent 
actually paid by cultivators, including cesses, ;^369,204. The land 
tenures are those of the North-Western Provinces generally i Zamin- 
MAt villages held in joint possession with no actual division of the 
estate ; (a) faUiddri, where the land has been divided, and is held by 
several owners separately, but under a joint responsibility for the land 
revenue ; (3) ' imperfect patiiddA^ where the two sets of circumstances 
meet in the same estate ; (4) b/tdydchAra, where, though the tenure is 
patiiddH, the rights and interests of each co-sharer are not determined 
by his ancestral share, but by custom or possession. In all these 
classes of estates, the settlement of the revenue to be paid to Government 
is a joint settlement, all the co-sharers are jointly and severally 
responsible for payment of the assessment, and the entire estate is liable 
for the whole of the revenue. 

The cultivated land may be divided into three classes, — (i) The 
sir land, or home &rm, kept by the owner for his own cultivation ; 
(2) the land held by tenants-at-will on terminable leases; (3} the 
land held by tenants with rights of occupancy. The lost ore 
generally old proprietors or relattves or depencknts of old proprietors, 
and their privileges can be acquired, by inheritance only. The last 
settlement of the land revenue for a period of 30 years was 
commenced in 1868, and concluded in 1&77. It resulted in an 
increase of revenue of ;£‘36,sos a year. The bankers and large traders 
are chiefly baniydi and Kshattriya mah^fons, who send produce 
to Patnd, Mirzdpur, Calcutta, etc., and have agents at each mart. The 
rates of interest charged are ns follow: — ^In small transactions, on the 
security of personal efi^cts, from la to 15 per cent. ; and on personal 
security only, from 18 to 37^ per cent In large transactions, on the 
security of valuables, 6 to 12 per cent, and on land, 9 to 18 per cent 
The rates of wages ate as follow : — Coolies and unskilled labourers, 
2d. to 3i^d, a day; agricultural labourers, ad. to 3d. ; bricklayers and 
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carpenters, from 6d. to as, a day. The average current prices o( food 
during i88a were— ^vheat, 19 lbs. for a shilling; rice (best), 10 lbs. and 
(common) 19 lbs. ; barley, 38 lbs. ; jo 4 f% 38 lbs. ; and 22 lbs. 

Nainral CalamiHes. — During the present century, no drought so 
severe as to cause deaths by starvation, or to force the people to leave 
their homes, has been known in the District. In 1782-S3, there was 
so serious a scarcity that deaths from starvation occurred in the town 
of Mau, and a mosque and some wells built as relief works in the 
town of Kopaganj form memorials of the year, Wheat, nevertheless, sold 
throughout this.* famine' at 14 lbs. for the shilling. In 1818, an extra* 
ordinaiy hailstojrm ruined the crops; and in 1819, the frost destroyed 
the spring crops. In 1837-38^ there was a scarcity in parts; and in 
1869, wheat was selling at 11 lbs. for the shilling. In 1873, the whiter 
rice crop was lost from want of rain. Partial droughts also occurred in 
1859-60, 1864-65-66, 1877-78; and floods in 1871-72- 

Commerce and Trade. — ^l^ade in Azamgarh has many lines of ingress 
and egress, both by road and river. The chief is the Gogra river, a 
cheap highway for both import and export, bringing in grain from the 
north and west, and canying out sugar to Bengtil and the east. The 
principal roads in the District radiate from the town of Azamgarh to 
Ghdzfpur, Jaunpur, Gorakhpur, Benares, and Faizdbdd, the two first 
being main feeders of the Oudh and the East Indian Railways 
respectively. They are bridged and metalled tJiroughouf, with the 
exception of the Faizdbdd road, A network of unmetalled roads 
connects these main communications at numerous points, and 
brings to them the produce of the remoter hamlets, carried in 
packloads on the backs of bullocks, buifaloes, and ponies. Total 
length ^of roads, 670^ miles. Sugar, molasses, indigo,- opium, 
coarse cloths, and flrewoodi constitute the bulk of the exports; 
the District importing in exchange, grain, Englisb-made doth and 
threads, raw cotton, silk, tobacco, salt, hardware, drugs, leather goods, 
and millstones and stone sugar - presses from Chondr. Formerly, 
Azamgarh enjoyed a large trade in refined sugar with Europe vi^ 
Calcutta, but this has died out The trade with other parte of India 
now amounts to about 45,000 tons a year. About 400 indigo factories 
(4 being European) exist in name, but the industry is not prosperous, 
and many of the concerns have altogether ceased work. All the native 
indigo factories have been started since 1857. Forty fairs are annually 
held in the District, the chief being those of Darbdsd, Bhalrokiasthdn* 
Deolas, and Dohrighdt. The last is a bathing festival as m\\ as a 
trading fair. There are no local manufactures of importance.^ In 
pars^nd MAhill, particularly fappd Diddrganj, considerable deposits of 
chloride of sodium occur, but the manufacture of salt and saltpetre is 
prohibited. 
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Administraiion. — -The District forms pact of the Benares Division, 
and is controlled in revenue and police matters by the Commissioner of 
Benares ; in judicial matters it forms a civil and sessions judgeship by 
itself. The District staff generally consists of a magistrate-collector, a 
joint-magistrate, an assistant-inagistrate, an uncovenanted deputy-magis- 
trate and collector ; together with a District superintendent of police, 5 
tahsUddf^s or sub-magistrates and sub-colicctors of revenue sub-divisions, 
a sub-deputy opium agent, and 3 honorary special magistrates with local 
powers. The civil courts are under the control of a civil and sessions 
judge, who also supervises the criminal courts. Subordinate to liim are 
one sub-judge and two munsifs^ stationed at Azamgorh and Mubaiti- 
maddbdd. For the purpose of collecting the land revenue, the District 
is divided into the five iahsik of Azamgarh, Deogdon, Mdhdl, Sdgri, 
and Muhammaddbdd. 

The total revenue of the District, as at present constituted, allowing 
for the separation of the tract forming part of the new Disti'ict of 
Ballia, including imperial, municipal, and local funds, amounted in 
187 5 to ;£za8,99X, of which the land revenue yielded The 

gross imperial revenue in 1880-81 amounted to 89,336, of which 
j£xf^5>936, or 80 per cent, was derived from the land. Tlie total cost 
of officials and police of all kinds in the same year was £22,94$. 

The regular police force of the District in 1880 numbered 456 
officers and men, besides a municipal or town police of 142 of all 
ranks, maintained at a cost of ;^678o, of which ;;^6o48 was contributed 
from provindal and £732 from local hinds. These figures give one 
constable to every 3 J square miles of the District area, and one to eveiy 
2688 of the population. Besides these, there ^vere 2229 village police 
maintained by tlie landholders at an estimated cost of ;f^8Q47. The 
District jail at Azamgarh contained during 1880 a daily average of 
262*60 ' ptisoners (240*35 being males). The postal administration 
centres at Azamgarh, the number of local post-offices in the District 
being i8« There are no telegraph offices. Education was carried on 
by 169 Government aided or inspected schools, with a total attendance 
on March 31st, 1S82, of 6834 pupils. These figures are exclusive of 
unaided and uninspected schools, regarding which no returns are avail- 
able; but the Census report of 1881 returns 8915 boys and 168 girls as 
under iustnictioni with a total of 36,891 males os being able to read 
and write out of a total male population of 816,429, and 508 females 
out of a total female population of 788,225. 

Medical Aspects . — ^The District is on the whole a healthy one ; but 
fever is prevalent during the mins and immediately after them. These 
begin in normal years in the third week of June and end in September, 
the first burst coming son^etimes from the north-east, sometimes from 
the north-west. During the rains, the temperature varies from 75“ 
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to 95* F. in the shade. The cool season begins about the middle of 
October and continues till March, the wind during these months being 
generally from the west, but sometimes from the east, and then often 
accompanied with rain. There are occasionally frosts, which, as in 
1819, cause most serious damage to the crops; and also, as in 1818, 
hailstorms. The hot season lasts through April, May, and most of 
June ; the thermometer ranges to no* F. in the shade. Westerly winds 
blow steadily till the middle of May, when easterly winds set in, and 
the climate becomes very relaxing. The average rainfall for about 30 
years ending 1880 is returned at 3973 inches, the maximum being 
57'i in 1871, and the minimum ao‘8 in 1859. The total number of 
deaths ‘reported’ in i&So was a8,s6a, 01 i7‘8i per 1000. There are 
a dispensaries, at Azamgarh and Man. During 1881 the aggregate 
number of out-door patients wsis 16,493, of in-door 668. The number 
of persons vaccinated in i88o-8t was 16,438. [For further information, 
see Reports on the Settlement Operations in the District of Azamgarh, 
ns also in Fargands Sikandarpur and Blmdaou. Frmted at Allabdbid 
in t88i. The assessment was made almost entirely by Mr, J. R. Reid, 
between 1868 and 1874. Also the Land Revenue Reports and 
Provincial Administration Reports (H.-W. P.) for 18S0 to 1883 ; the 
Census Report of rSSr ; and the NoHl^Western Pnminas! Gauttier^ 

Azajagorli (called also NMm&bdd). — TahsU of Azamgarh District, 
North-Western Provinces. Area, 442 square miles, of which 248 are 
cultivated; population (i88t) 278,6x1; land revenue, ;;£'4o, 684 ; total 
revenue, ^£44,252 ; rental paid by cultivators, 78,744. The tahM 
contained, in 1883, 3 civil and 6 criminal courts, with 4 police stations 
and I outpost; strength of regular police, 58 men; 389 village watchmen 
or ebaufdddrs. 

Axamgarli. — Toivn and municipality, and head - quarters of 
Azamgarh District, North-Western Pioviaces. Situated on the river 
Tons, 81 miles north of Benares, 109 miles north-east of Allabdbdd, 
and 171 miles south-east of Ludenow. tint. 26* 3' n., long. 83* 13'. 
20* E. ; area, 1374 acres; population (18S1) 18,528, comprising' 
12,045 Hindus, 6410 Muhammsidans, and 73 Chrisrians. Founded 
about the year 1665 by Azam Khdn, a powerflil landholder of the 
neighbourhood. During the Mutiny of 1857, the 17th Native Infantry 
murdered their officers and carried off the treasure to Fojzdbdd, The 
Europeans at Azamgarh were twice compelled to take xefuge at 
Ghdzfpur, and Kuar Singh, on his retreat from Lucknow in February 
1858, laid siege to Azamgarh, but fled on the nrrival of Sir K Lugard 
in April Local centre for trade, at route for the Ondh and Rohil- 
khand Railway at Jaunpur. Government offices, jail, post-office, dis- 
pensary. Municipal revenue in 1881, ;£3346 ; expenditure, 

AgfmA bitd. — Quarter of Patna City. — Sfe Patna. 

voi- 1 . a C - 
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Azimga^j.— Village on the Bh^gCmthC river in MurshidabAd 
District, Bengal, once regarded as a suburb of Murshiddbdd city. 
Lat. 24" 14' 30" N., long. 88** 18' I* E. Distance from Nalhati, 
27 miles. Terminus of the Nalhciti State Railway, and a great 
centre of passenger traffic. Some of the merchants of Jiacanj and 
Bhagwangola reside herej and the village also contains a thriving 
colony of Oswdl and Mdnvdri (up-country) traders, who are all Jains. 
Their handsome temples are conspicuous from the river. 

Arimganj. — Village of minor importance, also in Murshiddbdd 
District, Bengal, situated in Jalangl thdnd (police circle), in the head- 
quarters Sub-division, lat 24“ 7' 20" n., long. 88“ 35^ 4 ^*^ Seat of 
a miiiisijl, or subordinate civil court. 

Azmeriffa^j (Ajmeriganj).— Village in the Habiganj Sub-division 
of Sylhet District, Assam, on the Surmd river, with considerable rivei^ 
borne exports of rice, dried fish, bamboos, and mats ; and imports of 
salt, tobacco, sugar, and piece-goods. Lat 24* 33' 20" n., long, 91® 
16' 31" E. In 188 r, the exports by country boats were valued at 

1 8,000, and the imports at ^£45,000. 


B. 


Bdba Bddan, or Ohandra Drona. — ^Range of mountains in Kadiir 
District, Mysore State; between 13" 23' and 13* 35' n. lat, and 75*37' 
and 7s" 52' e. long. They form a horse-shoe, opening towards the 
north-west, about 6000 feet above sea level, the highest peak, 
Mulaina-giri, being 6317 feet; other companion heights, Bdba Bddan- 
giri (6214 feet) and Kalhatti-giri (6155 feet). The range runs out 
as an isolated spur of the Western Ghits; the northern arm, com- 
mencing with the Hebbe hill, stretches eastwards without interruption 
for about 15 miles, whence bending southwards, it presents an unbroken 
wall of more than 20 miles. The conspicuous conical peak on the 
outer verge of the eastern face is Devirammangudda, on which a 
beacon is lighted, at the Dipivalli festival, W'hich is visible for miles to 
all tlie surrounding country. A road passes along the eastern face 
from ChikmagaMr to Tarikere ; midway is the settlement of Santaveri, 
The summits consist of grassy slopes, broken into ravines; and the 
sides are densely clothed with forests, including teak and sandaMvood. 
Here was the scene of the first cultivation of coffee in India, and 
plantations are novr scattered over their valleys. The coffee berry is 
said to have been introduced from Mecca about two centuries ago by 
a Muhammadan saint, who has given his name to the mountains. I^is 
body lies buried in a cave on the southern slopes, whicli is now under 
the custody of a Muaalmdn kalatiiir^ who resides at Altigilndi, the 
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in'iiici[>al village on the hilis» and about a mile from the cave; but the 
spot is equally venerated by Hindus, who regard it as the throne of 
JDattdtreya. A hot weather retreat for the European officials of the 
neighbouring Districts has been established at Kalhatti, in the north- 
east of the range, where there is also an experimental cinchona planta- 
tion. The rainfall is about 70 inches in the year. At the eastern base 
of the hills are two artificial lakes, which have been formed in early 
days by throwing embankments across narrow gorges. Their present 
utility (oT inigation is small Iron ore is largely obtained and smelted 
among the hills bordering the eastern slope of the range. 

Bab&ii — Town in Hoshangdbid District, Central Provinces, situated 
t 6 miles east of Hoshangdbdd town, on tlie high road to Jabalpur; 
Population (i88r) 38x8; namely, Hindus, 3169, Muhammadans, 510; 
Jains, 72; aboriginal tribes, 67. Connected by road with the Bagra 
railway station on the Jabalpur branch of the East Indian Bailu^y, 
6 miles distant. Good weekly market, school, police station. 

Babbdla* — ^Village in Gunnaur taMii Buddun Districti and a station 
on the Oudh and Rohilkhand line of railway. Besides the railway, a 
road from Ujhdnl to Anupshahr (in Bulandshahr District) passes 
through the villaga 

Baberu . — TaAsil or Sub^livision of Bdnda District, North-Western 
Provinces (also known as Augdsi), stretching upward from the Jumna 
(JamunA), and consisting of a flat level plain, which is broken np into 
ravines in the neighbourhood of the Gardm Naia and the Jumna 
Area, 362*4 square miles, of which 209 are cultivated; population 
(e88i) 82,229. Land revenue, ;£'r5,653; total revenue (including 
cesses), ;;^Z7,548; rental paid by cultivators, ;^22,24o ; incidence of 
land revenue, is. 4^d. per acre of total area. Tlie iahsU contained, in 
1883, one criminal court, with three police stations; strength of regular 
police, 31 men; village watchmen {chnukiddi^^ 17a. 

Baberu, — Town in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Baberu iahsU^ situated 24 miles east of Bdnda town, 
with which it is connected by an immetalled road, almost impassable; 
in the rains. TahslK^ police station, school, and sub-post-office.' A 
town of but little importance; population (1881) 3580, principally 
Baia Rdjputs. 

B&bbiw {Bhdbhar\ — Petty State under the Pdlanpur Agency^ 
Guzerdt, Bombay Presidency; bounded north by Deodar, east and 
south by Ter^vdra, and west by Suigdm and Thdrad. Area, about 
80 square miles; population (1881) 7222, principally Kolb; contains 
23 villages; revenue, ; 5 rSoo. The State is held by Koll Thdkurs, 
of mixed Rdjput origin. In 1826, in consideration of the poverty of 
the petty chiefs in Pdlanpur, the tribute was remitted altogether, Tfie 
country is flat, with a great deal of jungle. The soil is sandy, pro- 
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ducing only one crop of the common grains yearly. British relations 
with the State date from i8ao. Transit duties are levied. 

. Bibhar, — Chief town of the State of the same name, under the 
F^anpur agency, in Guzenlt, Bombay Presidency; 55 miles west of 
Pdlanpur. Lat. 24" 7' n., long. 71* 43' E. 

Babhnipdir. — Pargand in Utraula iahsily Gonda District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Mankapur and Bdrhapdra pargands; on the 
east and south by Basti District, in the North-West Provinces ; and on 
the west by Nawdbganj pargand. The Rdjd of Babhnipdir, descended 
from the old Kalhans Rdjds of Khurdsd, is the head of the family, 
whose Bw*ay at one time extended from Gonda far into Gorakhpur 
District. On the downfall of the Khurdsd dynasty, in accordance with 
a curse of extinction from a Brdhman whose daughter had been carried 
away by the Rajd, an exception was mode in favour of the offspring of 
the youngest Rdni. A few months after her husband’s death she bore 
a posthumous son, who possessed himself of a small chieftainship 
embracing Babhnipiir, Biirhapdrd, Rasdlpur, Ghaus, etc. The Pathdn 
chief of Utraula succeeded in wresting away a great portion of the 
estate, and Babhnipdir pargand is all that now remains to his descend- 
ants. 'With the exception of a narrow belt of jungle along the bank of 
the Bisiihi river in the north-east, the pargand is well populated, and 
under minute and careful tillage. The whole is a perfectly level, 
slightly raised plain, with no distinctive natural features beyond a 
number of small lakes, which collect the water during the rains. The 
soil is a good domain or mixture of clay and sand. Irrigation is 
general. Area, 67 square miles, or 42,985 acres, of which 28,641, or 
66*5 per cent, are under cultivation. Autumn rice occupies about 
one-half of the cultivated area, the other crops being winter rice, 
wheat, gram, alsi^ etc. The Government land revenue is ;^42Sa| to 
be ultimately increased to during the current thirty years’ 

settlement. Population (1881), Hindus, 33,538; Muhammadans, 
2867: total, 36,405, viz. 18,687 niales and 17,7x8 females; number 
of villages, 141. The most numerous castes are Brdhmans, 5622; 
Chdmdrs, 4612; Ahfrs, 4^33] ^d Kdrmfs, 2994.r No manufactures 
or commerce. A road has been made through the west ' corner of the 
pargand to Nawdbganj, and it is also intersected by the newline of railway 
from Bahraich to Patnd. The other roads ore merely rough cart-ttacks 
which connect the villages with each other. The only place of religious 
importance is the shrine at Chhipia. 

BablA, or Dwarkd. — River of X.ower Bengal j rises in the Santdl 
Fargands, and after watering the northern portion of Blrbhdm District, 
passes through the south-west comer of MurshtddMd, flowing first in 
an easterly and then in a south-easterly direction. Again entering 
Blrbhdm, it finally falls into the BhdgfratM. During the latter part of 
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its course it is tiavigablei and, being connected by numerous breaks 
waters and cross-channels with the Bhdgfrathf^ it afTords a convenient 
means of communication in the part of Murshiddbtfd District which it 
waters. With its confluents, it forms the chief drainage basin of the 
southern portion of that District. 

, BAbrflf, Petty State in North Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency, con- 
sisting of 6 villages, with 6 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue in 1876, ^4000. The tribute due by this taluk is paid by 
Amreli, in the Gdekwdr’s territory. Chief village, Bdbra; lat. ai* 
Si'n., long, yr ai' e. 

Bdrbri&wdr* — -Tract of countiy in Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidency, 
lying between lat, so’* 47' and 21* 10' n., and long. 71“ 3' and yi* 33' e. ; 
so called from a tribe of Bdbrids who formerly possessed the adjacent 
DistTKts of Kdthidwdr and Gohelwdr, but are now confined principally 
to this tract. Chief town, Jafaradad. 

Bdbn&bera. -^Trading village on the Ddmodar river, Bardwdn 
District, Bengal, Chief articles of traflUc — coal, rice, and timber. 

Bablilgfdon.— Village in Wdn District, Berdr, Let 20® 33' 30'' n., 
long, 78“ 12' 30' E. Population (1881) 1771; 359 houses. Large 
Weekly cattle market, a rest-house for travdlers, and school. Water 
supply by wells plentiful and good- 
Baoh^don, — Rural town in Moraddbdd District, North-Western 
Provinces; 38 miles west of Moraddbid by road, and 7 miles east of 
the Ganges. Lat 28® 55' 45" n,, long. 78* 16' 55' e. Area, .69 axrrcs. 
Population in 188 ii 7046, comprising 4841 Muhammadans and ^203 
Hindus, Arek of toivn dte, ii6 acres. A small local tax for police 
and conservancy purposes is raised under the provisions ,of the 
Chaukfddri Act (xx. of 1856). Income in jr88i, j£ts 6 , 

Baobbr&wdn. — Fargand in Dfgbijaiganj tahsU^ Rdi Bareli District* 
Oudh; bounded on the north by Kumhtdwdn, on the east by Hardoi, 
on the south by Bareli, and on the west by Nigohdn and Maurdnwdn 
pat^nds. The fiai^and was held by the Bhurs up till early in the 
15th century, notwithstanding that they were subdued successively 
by a general of Sayyid Sdldr Masdud and by the Bais Rdjds. In that 
year, however, their power was completely broken by Sulldn IbrtiMm 
of Jaunpur. The zafjiinddri of the pargand was granted to one of 
Ibrdhlm’s officers, Kdzi Sultdn, but his descendants have been gradually 
deprived of the. greater portion of their estates by the Kiirmis and 
Bais; only 6 villages now remain to them, and these are mortgaged, 
The is very fertile, owing to irrigation from numerous tanks, 

and it abounds in groves of mongo and fnahiid trees. Boil chiefly 
Idem and clay. The principal markets are at GirdhdraganJ, Kundun.- 
ganj, and Hasanganj. Two rivers, the Sdi and 'Naiya, intersect the 
pargmd. Area, 94^ square miles, or 60,39s acres; cultivated area, 
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49 square miles. Government land revenue, at the rate of 

9S« 2^(1. per acre. The 58 villages of which the pargaml is composed are 
held under the following tenures : — Tdlukdari^ 45 ; zamlnddri^ a ; and 
pattidiirU 11. Population (i88t) 44,697 — namely, 21,908 males and 
22,789 females : number of villages, 58 ; average density of population, 
476 per square mile. Salt was formerly manufactured, but this industry 
is not now carried on, although saltpetre, to the extent of about 38 tons 
per annum, is still made in ri villages. Six villages have bi-weekly 
markets. Large cattle market nt Girdhdraganj, attended by dealers 
from trans-Gogra Districts and from Tirhdt. 

Baolllir 4 wdll. — Town in Digbijaiganj Rii Bareli District, 

Oudh, and head-quarters of BachhrAwan jfargani^ on the road from 
Bii Bareli to Lucknow. Population (i88z) 3999. Five temples 
to Mahadeo. Police station, Government scliool, and tri- weekly 
market 

BachireddipdJem. — Village in Nellore District, Madras Presidency; 
situated zo miles west of Nellore. Population under 5000. In the 
neighbourhood are gneiss quarries, producing a fine building stone, 
and giving the town its diief industry — ^pillar and ornament cutting for 
pagodas, etc. At the annual festival, held here in April, in honour of 
Kodonda Rdindswdmf, when some 8000 persons assemble, considerable 
trade is carried on by merchants from Nellore. The 'Bachireddip&lem 
Family’ dates from 1700, and owes its fortunes and present position to 
the intelligent public spirit of its members, recognised from time to 
time by grants of land. The important irrigation channel from the 
Fenner (Ponnaiyir) to the Southern Delta, now abandoned, and the 
temple at Bachircddipdlem, are among the public works constructed at 
their own expense by members of the family. 

Backergunge.— District of Bengal.— B akarganj. 

Bad&gara {Vadaia-Rara^ *The North Bank;' Vatakara Wudda- 
Murray of the Indian Atlas, usually known as Baddgara)^ — Town in 
MalaMr District, Madras Presidency. Lat. n* 36' n., long. 75“ 37' 
15" E. Population (i88z} 8336; namely, 4435 Hindus, 3849 Muham- 
madans, and 52 Christians ; number of houses, 1244. The Muham- 
madan population consists almost exclusively of Moplds (Mdppil^s), 
Situated on the sea-coast at the northern extremity of the Calicut back- 
water, and on the Trunk Road from Calicut to Cannanore ; 30 miles 
from the former town, and 12 from Tellicberry. Imports in 1880-81, 
6,701 ; exports, ^^84,405. The fort belonged originally to the 
IColaldri (Chiiakkal) Rd]&, from whom it was obtained (probably in 
gifl:) by the Kddattandd family in 1564. It then passed into the 
possession of Tipii SulUin, who made it the chief export customs 
station in his dominions. In 1790 the fort was taken from Tipd, and, 
having been restored to the Kddattanid Rijd, has now been converted 
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into a rest-house for piJgrims. Baddgara is a busy town, the head- 
quarters of the idluk^ with sub-magistnite's nnd judge's courts, custom- 
house, jail, post-office, and travellers' bungalow. 

BadakslldiXl. — Mountainous tract of country in Afglidn. Tiirkistdni 
containing the valley of the Kokcha with its feeders, and tributary to 
the Amir of Afghdiiistdn \ lying beyond the Hindu Kush range, and 
therefore outside the scope of this work ; bounded on the north by 
Kttldb and Darwdz, on the east by the Pdmir table-land, on the south 
by the Hindu Kush, and on the west by Kundiiz and Kataghdn. Lat 
(including Wakhdn) 35“ 50' to 38“ 30 ' n., long. 69" 30' to 74* 20' E, 
Extent from east to west about 260 miles, and from north to south 
about 150 miles. Contains 16 Districts, of ivhich the chief is Faizdbdd. 
Its mines, which yield rubies, lapis-lazuli, lead, sulphur, and copper, 
were mentioned by the Arabian geographers of the 10 th century. 
Chief agricultural products — wheat, rice, cotton, poppy, oil-seeds, mul- 
berries (the chief article of food in these parts), and many other fruits. 
From their features the Badakshis would appear to be akin to the 
inhabitants of Kdfaristdn, Chitril, 'Wakhdn, Shagndn, and Roshdn. 
They are believed to be a pure Aryan race, intermediate between the 
Iranians and Hindus, and of the same stock as the highland Tdjiks, 
whom Chevalier de Ujfalvy groups under the collective name of 
Galchas. A Galcha skull, which found its way to Paris, was examined 
by P. Topinard, who pronounced it to be identical with those of the 
early Keltic Aryans. 

Biddmi — Sub-division of ELalddgi District, Bombay Presidency, 
Area, 676 square miles; contains 2 towns and 193 villages. Popula- 
tion (1881} 89,047 persons, or 44)5^9 i^^les and 44>5id females» The 
Hindus were returned at 82,567, Muhammadans at 5850, others 
at 630. 

Bid&mi, — ^Town in Bdddmi Sub-division, Kalddgi District, Bombay 
Presidency. Population (1881) 3060. Interesting for a Jain excavation 
and cave temple ascribed to 650 a.d,, together with three caves of 
Brdhmanical construction, one of which has an inscription bearing the 
date 579 A.D. The Jain cave is only 31 feet across by about 19 feet deep. 
These caves mark the period when Hinduism was re-asserting itself 
previous to its final triumph over Buddhism in the next century or 
two. The Ndrasingha avatdr^ Vishnu seated on the five-headed serpent 
Ananka, and a variety of sculptures, still survive. In one cave temple 
the front pillars have three brackets of a wooden-like design, ornamented 
by male or female figures and dwarfs, of considerable beauty of execution. 
Some of tlie pillars arc more architectural in their forms, and in the 
best style of Hindu art. 

Badargtud* — ^Trading village and produce depdt, in Rangpur Dis- 
trict, Bengal Lat. 25* 40' n., long. 89* & e, Chirf t^e^rice, paddy, 
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and mustord'seed. Station on the Kangpur branch of the Northern 
Bengal State Railway. 

River in Mysore State, the chief tributary of the Hemi- 
vati. It rises in the Btiba-Biidan hills, and Sowing south receives the 
Berinji-halla from the west, passes the town of fieliir, and joins the 
Hemivati near GorVir in the Arkalgdd Uluk. — See also Yagachi. 

BftdiriyA.— Village in Etah District, North-Western Provinces ; 
situated on the Bdrhgangd river, 37 miles from Etah town. The 
village consists principally of mud-built houses, the MxAr being formed 
by two wide metalled roadways, running at right angles to each other. 
The inhabitants are a few well-to-do landholders, and the cultivators of 
the rich tract lying between the Bdrhgangd and the Ganges. The 
village, which is very clean and well kept, although liable to flooding 
from the Bdrhgangd, is, for municipal purposes, considered as one town 
with SORON, on the opposite bank of the Bdrhgangd, rrith which it is 
connected by an iron bridge. 

BadarpOr. — Village in Sylhet District, Assam . — See Badrpur. 

!BadaUBa,^?hArl/ of Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces; 
composed of irregular uplands, the last outliers of the Vindhyan range, 
interspersed with detached granite rocks, and extending into the black- 
soil plains on the north, Towards the south a range of craggy hflls 
pushes into the taluflt and the river Bdgain intersects it from end to 
end. Area, 331*7 square miles, of which 173 are cultivated; populo^ 
.tion (1881) 79,939. Land revenue, ;^io,i5i ; total revenue (including 
cesses), 1,403 ; rental paid by cultivators, ;£i8,433; incidence of 
land revenue, irjd. per acre of total area. The foAsU contained in 
1883, one criminal court, with four police stations; strength of regular 
police, 39 men ; village ivatchaien (eAauAtdArs), 014, 

Badausa.— Town in Bdnda District, North-Western Provinces, and 
head-quarters of Badausa Sub-division, situated on the left bank of the 
Bdgain river. It consists of three separate villages, with a total popula- 
tion in 1881 of 3415. ThhsUl, police station, school, and sub-post-office. 

BadeBar.— Village in the Native State of Udaipur, Rdjputdna, 
Situated in the western part of a range of hills south-west of Chitor, 
Surrounded by a stone wall and defended by a fort on the hill above. 
The residence of a second-class noble of the State, who owns 32 
villages, 

Badhalgdon. — Totvn in Gorakhpur District, North-Western Fro- 
vincea Population in 1882, 5779, namely, Hindus 434r, and Muham- 
madans 1538. A small municipality constituted under the provisions 
of Act XX. of 1856. 

Bddin, or B&dino , — Tdluk in Hoidardbdd District, Sind, Bombay 
Presidenqr, lying between 24* 13' and 24* 58' 15* n, lat., and between 
63 " 43' and 69* 16' s, long. ; area, 795 square miles; population (i88x) 
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65.708 j namely, Hindus, 5305 ; Muhammadans, 55,315 } Sikhs, 473 ; 
Christians, 33 j and aboriginal tribes, 4594 ; number of villages, 109 
Government and 6 alienated j number of occupied bouses, 11,426; 
revenue (i88o~-8i), 12,453, being ;£ii>690 imperial and ;^763 local. 

BAdill, or B&dino. — Town and head-quarters of tdliik, 

Haidardbid District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. Lat. 34* 40' long. 
68‘ 53' £. ; population under 1000, the Hindus being principally shop- 
beepers, and the Muhammadans agriculturists and weavers. Founded 
about 1750 by a Hindu named Sawdlo. Distant 63 miles from 
Haidardbtld, and 41 from Tando Muhammad Khan. The old town 
{on the opposite bank of the canal) was totally destroyed by Madat 
Khdn, the famous Pathdn, in his raid into Sind. Large local trade 
in grain, gdf, sugar, molasses, cloths, metals, tobacco, skins, cotton, 
and drugs, with an annual fair in June, lasting a fortnight The 
manufactures comprise the making of agricultural implements, earthen- 
ware, and wooden wheels [ftArs), for irrigation purposea Head-quarters 
of a mMhiidrkdr ; post-office, school. 

Badipiidl, — ^A. former tiluk of Nellore District, Madras Presidency, 
now included in the Kandukiir Ubtk> Formerly also • a ‘range’ of the 
District Public Works Dejiartment, with an annual revenue of £49,06^, 
but now included in the 4th or ' Northern Range.' 

Badnera {Wudnem). — ^Torvn in Amnloti District, Berdr, and the 
station for Amrioti and Ellichpur towns on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Lat, so* 51' 45" n., long. 77* 46' 15' b. Population {1881) 
6460, comprising 3391 males and 3169 females. Of the total popula- 
tion, 4838 were Hindus, 1401 Musalnadns, 83 Christiana, 84 Jains, and 
64 Fiisis. A State railway connects the town with Amrdoti, 6 miles 
off. It is also called Badnera Bibi, liom having formed part of the 
dotviy of an Ahmadnagar princess, The old totvn and earthen fort on 
the north of the railway .were the residence of the Mughal officials. 
The exactions of successive rulers depopulated Badnera, and it was 
plundered in 1822 byK^ji Rdm Sdbah, who partly demolished the fort 
and totvn walls. A cotton mill has been recently erected here, and 
there is a latge steam cotton ginning and press factory. Rich fdn 
gardens and plantain grounds lie round the old town. Badnera is fast 
rising in importance from being the place whence all the full and nearly 
all the half pressed cotton of Amrdoti District is despatched to Bombay, 

Badnil]:, — ^Town and civil station in Betiil District, Central Pro- 
vinces, of which it is the bead-quarters, Lat. a x* 54' ag* u., long. 77* 
56' 40' B. Population (1881) s88i j namely, Hindus, 1973 j Kabfr- 
panthl, ij Muhammadans, 771 j Jains, 38; Christians; 34; atoriginal 
tribes, 75. Municipal income (1881-82), .,£105. There are two Med/v, 
well kept, with good roads through them, the larger of which, in 1881, 
had 530 houses with a population of aqip. The public buildings ate 
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the Coiiimissioner''s court-house, the District court-house, the jail, the 
faMl and police station-house, two Government schools for boys, the 
post-office, dispensary, and Government central distilleiy, also two good 
sarAis for native travellers, and a Mk bungalow. Near Badniir is 
ICherld, the former residence of the Gond Rdjds, with a ruined fort 

Bado 8ar^* — Baf^and in Fatchpur tashll^ Bara Bdnkl District, 
Oudh; lying mst of the Gogm river, and cast of Bhitauliand Dnrydbid 
pargands. It consists x}artly of the high lands west of the old bank of 
the Gogra river, and partly of the low tardi extending to the present 
channel. Area, 48 square miles, of which 24 are cultivated ; popula- 
tion (1S81) 27,648, namelyi 14,276 males and 13,372 females ; number 
of villages, 56. 

Bado Sardl.— Town in Bara Bdnki District, Oudh, 25 miles north- 
east of Bara Bdnki town, on the road from Rdmnagar to Darydbdd* 
Said to liave been founded about 500 years ago by a fakir named Bddu 
Shdh. A shrine over the tomb of a famous Muhammadan saint, Mdld- 
mat Shdh, who died about 150 years ago, is reputed a place of great 
sanctity, and daily offerings are made. The population in iS8z, 2576, 
largely consists of petty Musalmdn proprietors. 

BadrddbalanL— and town in Goddvari District, Madras 
Presidency. — Su Bhabrachalam. 

Badrlhditi or Qhlda&b&d. — ^At present an unimportant police outpost 
on the right bank of the Bhdgfrathf, a few miles above Asimganj, in 
Murshiddbdd District, Bengal Lat 24*" 17' 30'' n., long. 88* 17' e. 
Ruins extending several miles from the river show that an ancient city 
with a palace or fort once stood here. Stones and pillars engraved 
with Pdll characters, gold coins, and much broken pottery, have been 
found ; but there is no evidence to throw lighp upon the iiistory of the 
place. The PdU inscriptions seem to point to the Buddhist period 
The old Hindu name of Badrihdt was changed by the conquering 
Muhammadans to Gliidsdbdd, in honour of Ghids-ud-din, one of the 
Fathdn kings of Gaur, who is said to be buried here. 

^ Badrlndith. — Peak of the main Himdlayan range in Garhwdl Dis- 
trict, North-Western Provinces, reaching to a height of 23,210 feet 
above the sea. From the glaciers on its sides, the Alaknanda river and 
many of its tributaries take their rise. On one of its shoulders, at an 
elevation of 10,400 feet, and 56 miles north-east of Srinagar, stands a 
shrine of Vishnu, which also bears the name of Badrindth (lat. 30* 44' 
N., long, 79* 30' 40'' E,). The existing temple, more noteworthy for 
its religious importance than for any architectural pretensions, is said to 
have been erected some 800 years ago by Sankara Swdmf, who brought 
up the Hgure of the deity from the bottom of the river after diving ten 
times. It consists of a conical building surmounted by a small coppeiw 
covered cupola, terminating in a golden ball and spire* Several previous 
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temples, according to tradition, were swept away by avalanches, and the 
present erection has been severely shattered by an earthquake. Selow 
the^ shrine a sacred tank stands on the hill-side, supplied from a thermal 
spring by means of a spout in the shape of a dragon's head. Pilgrims of 
both sexes bathe in the holy pool. 'Ihe god is daily provided with a 
dinner, and his comfort is carefully ensured in many other Avays. The 
vessels on Avhich be is served are of gold and silver, and n large staff 
of servants attend to his various wants. The chief priest, known as 
the Rdwaff is always a Brdhmon of the Nainbdri caste, from Klrat 
Malwdr in the Deccan (Dakshin). The priests officiate at Badrinath from 
May to October, and then bury the treasure and retire to Joshimath 
for the winter. Four other temples are dependent upon Badrinath. 
Besides the offerings of pilgrims, the revenue of a large number of 
villages in Kumdun and Garhwdl is appropriated to the use of the 
temple ; annual value, £z 94 ' Immense numbers of pilgrims annually 
pay a visit to.Badrindth, and in some years aa many as 50,000 persons 
have been known to attend the great festival. 

Badrpnr, or Badarpur. — Village in Sylhet District, Assam ] situated 
six miles above the biAircation of the Bardk into the Surmd and Kusiydra 
rivers, close to the boundary of Cachar District Lat 24° 52' 45" »r., 
long. 92* 37' 30" E. In the neighbourhood, a bathing festival is held in 
March, annually attended by 3000 persons, among whom are many 
itinerant traders. When the Burmese invaded Cachar in >8z6, the 
British troops met and defeated thent at this spot. There is a picturesque 
old fort on a rock overlooking the river. It is rectangular, built of stone 
and lime, with high Avails and bastions, loopholed for musketry, and not 
intended for artillery. There is now no building inside the wrdls. 

Badfllt&hpuX'. — Town in Jaunpur District, North-Westem Provinces. 
Population (1881) 6423, namely, Hindus 495a, and Muhammadans 
T471. A siuoil municipality, constitnted under the provisions of Act 
XX. of 1856. 

B&dshdihpur. — A hill torrent in Delhi and Gurg^on Districts, Pun- 
jab. It rises in the Bollabhgarb bills in Delhi District, and although 
the bed is nearly dry during the greater part of the year, it becomes an 
impassable torrent for a feAV hours after heavy rains in the hills. The 
Stream brings doAvn the drainage of a part of Ballabhgnrh through 
a gorge in the hills near the village of Bddsbdhpur, from which it takes 
its name. It formerly flowed to the south through the Bhilnsi valley 
into the Chdndeni JhU, but upwards of a century and a half ago it was 
diverted into its present western course by the construction of a dam by 
a local landholder, Bahddur Singh of Ghasera, and its waters now go to 
swell the Najafgarh jhU, though after heavy floods, as in 1875, part of 
the stream still finds its way south by the old channel. 

B&dilriah— ToAvn in the District of the 34 Pargandq, situated on the 
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right bank of the Jamund river, A considerable market town, with it 
large trade in jute, molasses, and sugar. Population (i88i) 12,981, 
namely, Hindus 77x5, and Muhammadans 5266. The town has been 
constituted a second class municipality imder Act v. (b.g) of 1876. 
Municipal income (1880-81), ;^Soi \ expenditure, ;£5io. 

Badvel {BaddeioowUcOy ‘The Town of Cloths ’). — Tdluk in Cuddo- 
pah District, Madras Presidency. Area, 755 square miles; population 
(z88i) 82,445, square mile. Of tlie total popula** 

tion 41,801 are males, and 40,644 females, distributed in ti8 villages, 
and occupying 171697 houses. Chief towns, Badvel, Kodtfru Porumd- 
milla, Kodilru, Palagurakpalli, Senkdvaram, KAvdlakiintla, Munnelli, 
Charlopalli, and Kateragandia. The suifers with the rest of the 
District from a deficient water supply; but it possesses two of the finest 
tanks in Cuddapah, and 93 smaller reservoirs, besides 14 irrigation- 
channels and 1042 wells, irrigating altogether lands assessed at 
The chief product is indigo, of which about 1600 cwts. are annually 
exported. The imports consist of grain. The hills are rich in 
minerals, silver, copper, iron, and lead being worked on a small scale. 
The land revenue of the tdluk in 1882-83 amounted to 3,445* 
Number of civil courts, i; criminal courts, 2; police stations, 10; 
strength of police, 80 men. 

Badvel.— Town in Badvel tdhfA, Cuddapah District, Madras Presi- 
dency. Lat 14® 4S' N., long. 79’ 6' E. Situated in the Kambam 
valley, 198 miles from Madras, and 32 from Cuddapah; a place 
of considerable antiquity, population (1881) 8638, namely, 7469 
Hindus, 1166 Muhammadans^ and 3 Christians; number of occupied 
houses, 1948. As the chief town of the it possesses subordinate 
magisterial courts, jail, eta The tank immediately above the town is 
one of the largest in the District 

B&flli. — ^Town in Mansahra Hazara District, Punjab, situated 
on the right bank of the Sirban river, in the northern corner of the 
Pakhli plain. Lat. 34® 26* 30" N., long. 73® 15' 15" e. Principal mart 
of northern Hazdra and of the neighbouring independent Swit tracts. 
Imports, indigo, cloth, copper vessels; exports, grain, chiefly of rice. 
Population in 1868, 4193 ; in 1881, 54x0, namely, 4893 Muhamma- 
dans and 517 Hindus. A tliird-class municipality, with an income in 
1881-82 of £9^6 ; expenditure, £20$, 

B&galkot, — Sub-division of Kalddgi District, Bombay Presidency. 
Area, 683 square miles; contains 2 towns and z6i villages. Population 
(1881) 96,156 persons, or 47,680 males and 48,476 females. The 
Hindus numbered 85,586; Muhammadans, 10,295 ; and 'others/ 275. 

Bigalkot, — Chief town of Bdgalkot Sub-division, Kalddgi District, 
Bombay Presidency ; situated on the river Ghdtprabha, 15 miles east 
of Kalddgi. Lat. 16’ 11' 50" n., long. 75“ 44' 50" e.; population 
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(i88i) 12,8505 namely, Hindus, 9989; Muhammadans, 28055 and 
Jains, 56; municipal revenue (i88o-8i), ;^767 ; expenditure, 
rate of taxation, is. ad. per head. Bdgalkot is a place of con- 
siderable trade, n'ith manufactures of ailk and cotton goods. At 
Muchkandi, about five miles to the south-west of Bdgalkot, is a large 
tank, recently constructed for irri^ion. Sub-judge’s court, post-office, 
and dispensary. 

Ba^fd^pur. — Town in Narsinghpur tethsU^ Narsinghpur District, 
Central Provinces Population (1881) 20*6; namely, Hindus, 16895 
Muhammadans, 855 Jains, 37; aboriginal tribes, 215, 

B^dara.— Petty State in South Kdthidwdr, Bombay Presidenry, 
consisting of 15 villages, with 6 independent tribute-payers. Estimated 
revenue, ;£iooo. A tribute of ;^255 is paid to the Gdekwdr, and 
;^i54 to the Nawdb of Jundgarh, 

Ba^ant, — Town in the peninsula of Kdthidwdr, Bombay Fiesidency5 
15s miles south-west of Ahmaddbdd, and 160 west of Surat. 21’ 
29' N., long. 71* B.; population (1881) 7876, namely, 5898 Hindus, 
1278 Muhammadans, 695 Jains, and 5 Fdrsis. Bagdsra is situated in 
the vicinity of the Gir, or wild highlands which occupy the centre of 
the Kdthidwdr peninsula. 

'Bwg^xA.—Pargattd of Dewas State, under the Deputy Bhil Agency 
of Central India. Situated along the foot of the Vindhya range, 
between let. 22* 24' a6' and 22* 14' 35* n., and long. 75! 58' 45^ 
and 75’ 45' 50" B. 5 length about 14 miles, and breadth about 10 reilek 
Area about 70 square miles. Population estimated at 3500, The rich 
black soil of the southern portion of this tract is capable of producing 
rich crops of wheat and other grains, also opium] but the northern 
portion u covered with. juagl& The Yindhya. range forma the 
northern boundary, and the only hill lying within the parsani is 
Turabai Mdtd, having an elevation of about, 2 500 feet above the level 
of the sea. A table-land bf 9 miles in length and i mile in breadth 
stretches along its top, with a small temple on its western Bid& The 
inhabitants are mostly immigrants from the adjacent districts in Holker’s 
territory. No towns of importance as regards commerce and fitirs, or 
of any special interest exist. A fair-weather cart road runs through the 
pargemA for a distance of 16 miles, and the Holkai State Hallway 
passes to the eastward of it. Hevenue (1878), 4^541. The patganA 
contains 44 villages, of which the principal are Bagaud, MethAwa, and 
Nazfri, the head-quarters of the native administrative officer (mafia/idii) 
being at Fadlia. 

Bagdogra. — Town in Bangpur District, Bengal. Population (iSS 1) 
57475 namely, Hindus, 5200; Muhammadans, 543; and 4 ‘others.’ 
Area, 3943 acres. 

Bagapalli — ^Village and head-quarters of the Gumna- 
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ycikanpalya idluk in K.ol 4 r DUtrictj Mysore, Lat. 13* 47 ' ^S" n., long, 
77" 50' 31" E. j population (1881) i24«. 

Bageear. — ^To^Yn in ICumdun Districti North-Western Provinces, at 
the confluence of the Snrjii and Gomdti rivers, about 3000 feet above 
the sea; distant froin Almom 27 miles north-east, from Calcutta 911 
miles north-west. Lat. 29* 49' 20" k,, long. 79* 47' 35'' a Carries on 
a brisk trade with Central Asia, and forms one of the main outlets for 
the Tibetan traffic. A great Bhutid fair is held in Januaryi at which 
the produce of the lower hills is exchanged for that of the alpine valleys. 
Said to have been originally occupied by a Mughal colony planted by 
Timdr in the Bagesar valley, but the colony has now disappeared. The 
present population consists chiefly of hill Bantyos or traders, and is very 
fluctuating. 

Bdgewdidli— Sub-division of Kalddgi District, Bombay Presidency, 
Area, 764 square miles ; contains 2 towns and 118 villages. Population 
(1881) 86,743, namely, 42,644 males and 44,099 females. Hindus 
number 76,067 j Muhammadans, 10,568; others, 108. 

Bdgll.-<-River in Bhanddrd District, Central Provinces. Rising in 
the hills near Chichgarh, it flows in a northerly direction, forming the 
south-western border of Bdidghdt District. Af^er receiving the Son 
(Soane) and Deo, it falls into the Waingangd at Satona. Partly navigable 
during the rains since the removal of the rocky barrier near Rdjdgdon. 

Bdgb. — Bar^nd of Gwalior State, under the Bhil or Bhopawdr 
Agency of Central India, Bounded on the north by Amjhera, south 
and east by Dhdr, and west by Ali-Rdjpur States. Length about 14 
miles, and breadth about 12 miles. Revenue about jC^soo. The 
whole tract is wild and billy, and is inhabited almost entirely by the 
wilder class of Bhils. Iron ore abounds, and in former days furnaces 
for smelting the ore were worked^ but this industry is no longer earned 
OIL Water supply scanty. 

Bdgh. — Small town in Rdth pargand^ Gwalior, Central India, cele- 
brated for Buddhist cave-temples in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Situated at the confluence of the two small rivers Giona and Wagni, 
and distant from Ujjain 80 miles s.w, and from Jhdbua 30 miles 5.E. 
Lat. a a® 24' n., long. 74® 5a' 30" E. The cave-temples, known as 
Pdnchpdndhu by the natives, lie about 850 feet above the level of the 
sea, on a hilly tract below the Vindhyan range. These vihdrns^ only a 
little less interesting than those of Ajamta, date from 500 to 700 a.p. 
They are remarkable for their rock-hewn pillms, and were at one time 
adorned with frescoes, in brilliant colours and of great beauty. First 
described, about 1820, by Lieutenant Danger field in Transactions of tH 
Bombay Literary Society^ vol. ii. ; and subsequently, in 1854, by Dr, E. 
Impey (see Journal Bombay Branch of Royal Asiaik Sockty^ vol, v. 
July 1856). 
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BdffhaJ. — Protected Hill Statej Punjab) in the vicinity of Simla, and 
under the political superintendence of the Commissioner of the Ambdla 
(Umballa) Division. Lat (centre) 31* 13' n., long. 77* i' b. Area, 
124 square miles; number of villages, ,346; number of bouses, 
1476, of which 1446 are occupied; population (1881) 30/33, namely 
ir,o36 males and 9597 females; average density, 166 persons per 
square mile. Classified according to religion, the population consists 
of Hindus, 20,351, and Muhammadans, 282. The Rdji is a Puar 
Rdjput. The title of the ruling family was previously skud ; but tlie 
predecessor of the present chief acquired for himself and successors 
the title of Rajd for good services to Government. He holds the terri- 
tory under a samU dated 1815, and pays a tribute of ^£360 in 
commutation for be^rs or forced labour, He has a military force of 50 
infantty and i field gun. He is also bound to keep the roads in his 
territories in order. Sentences of death passed by the Rdjd require 
the confirmation of the Superintendent of the Hilt States and of the 
Commissioner of the Division ; all other punishments are awarded by 
the Rdjd on his own authority. The revenue of the Shite is returned 
at about £6000. The capital of the Stete is Arki, a village about 20 
miles distant from Simla. The well-built residence of the Rdjd is 
situated above the town, and has an imposing appearance. The Rdjd 
has built and furnished an excellent rest-house for the accommodation 
of his European guests and for travdlers, Bdghat is, for the hills, a 
populous and flourishing little State. Agriculture is corned on. by' 
Konets arid Bidhmans (principally Gaurs and Saradts). The Gurklids 
during their short and oppressive rule in the hills between the Jumna 
and the Sutlej made Arki their capital. 

Baghdr A western ofl&hoot of the Indus, diverging from 

it about lat. 24* 40' n., long. 68’ E., to tlie south of Tatta, in Kardchl 
(Kurrochee) District, Sind, Bombay Presidency. At the beginning of 
the 18th century it was a considerable stream, navigable to Lahori- 
bandar, within ao miles of the sea, into triiich it fell by four branches 
—the Piti, Pitidni, Jdnd, and Rechhal— ^lU navigable. Owing to a 
sandbank having been thrown up where it diverges from the Indus, the 
Baghdr in 1840 became almost dry. It is at the present day the chief 
watercourse connecting the Indus with the sea, through the Jhirak- 
(Jerruck) Deputy-Collectorate, 

BoffhAt,— Protected Hill State, Punjab, in the vicinity of Simla, ' 
and under thd political superintendence of the Commissioner of the 
Ambdla (Umballa) Division. Lat. (centre) 30’ 55' n., long. 77* 7' b. 
Area, 36 square miles; villages, 178; number of houses, 2432, of 
which 1954 are occupied; population (1881) 8339, namely, males 
4957, and females 338a; average density, 23 s . persons' per square 
mile. Classified according to religion, the population consists of— 
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Hindus, 7916] Sikhs, 64; Jains, 4; Muhammadans, 343; and 
Christians, la. The Rind, Dhulip Sing^, is a Rijput, and was born 
about 1859. His military and police force amount to 35 men. 
The tribute payable is £^^0 per annum, but is remitted on 

account of the land occupied by the Kasauli and Solon cantonments 
{between IQilki and Simla), and by the rifle-range at the latter station. 
The State is held on the same conditions as Baghal. The annual 
revenue of the Chief is estimated at 

B&ghbanpur. — ^Village in Lahore tahAl^ Lahore District, Punjab ; 
5 miles east of Lahore. Population {1881} 4269. Contains the 
celebrated Shalimdr Gardens, laid out by All Marddn Khin, the 
engineer of the Emperor Shdh Jah&n, in imitation of those which 
Jahdngfr had constructed near the sources of the Jhelum (Jchlam), in 
Kashmir. During the later period of tire Mughal empire tlrey fell into 
ruin, but were restored by Ranjit Singh, stucco being substituted for 
the marble of which the centrai pavilion was originally constructed, 

BA ghdAng A. — ^Village in J essor District, Bengal, a little to the west 
of JessoT town ] noted for its excellent pottery. Lat. 33* 13' n,, long. 
89* la' E. ■ 

Baghelkbau-d. — ^Tract of country in Central India, occupied by a 
collection of Native States (known as the Baghelkhsnd Agency), under 
the political superintendence of the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India, and of a Political Agent who is also Superintendent of 
the RewA State, residing ordinarily at Satna or Rewd. The Agency 
for this tract was established in March 1871. Lies between aa* 40' and 
35” 10' K. lat, and between 80* 35' and 8a* 45' & long. ; bounded on 
the north by AllahdbAd and MirzApur Districts of the North-Western 
Provinces, on the east by the tributary States of ChutiA NAgpur, on 
the south by BilAspur and MAndla Districts of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by Jabalpur (Jubbulpore) District and the States of 
Bundelkhand Until 187 r, Bagheikhand was under the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and it is geographically os well as historically connected with 
that province, under which head a general description of the country 
will be found. Area, according to the Census of 188 r, 11,333 
square miles; population (1881) 1,512,595, distributed in 4 towns and 
5S33 villages; number of occupied bouses, 295,934; density, 133*5 
persons per square mile. The States comprising the Bagheikhand 
Agency are Rewa, Nagode, Maihar, Sohawal, Kotri, and Sidpura 
Jagir (all of which see separately). RewA is the only State with a 
treaty, the others are held under sanads or rescripts of the British 
Government Transit duties have been abolished by all the chiefs of 
Bagheikhand. According to Wilson, in his Glossary of Indian Ttrms, 
the BaghelAs, who give their name to this tract of country, are a' 
branch of the Sisodhiya RAjputs who migrated eastwards, and who 
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once ruled in Gujordt (Guzet^t). Akbar gave the tribe much influ- 
ence. 

B&gherh&t — Sub-division of Khulni District, Sengal, 

lying between ai‘ 44' and a a® 59' 15" m, lat., and between 89* 34' and 
90* o' 15" E. long, Area, 679 square miles; number of villages, 849; 
number of houses, 5^171, of which 49,179 are occupied; population 
(1881) 300,793, namely 158,459 males and 143,334 females; 
average density, 443 persons per square mile; vilteges per square 
mile, 1*25; houses per square mile, 73*89; persons per village, 443; 
persons per occupied house, 6*12. Classified according to religion, the 
papulation consisted of— Hindus, 154,106; Muhammadan^ 146,109; 
and Christians, 578. The Sub-division consists of the four police circles 
(fhdndt) of B^herhit, Matldb&t, Rimpal, and Morellganj. It con- 
tained in r883, two civil and two criminal courts; strength of regular 
police, 94 men ; village watehioea (fhaukUUirs\ 576. 

Bdgherh&t. — ^Village and head-quarters of Biigherhdt Sub-division, 
situated on the Bhairab river, in Khulnd District, Bengal ; distant from 
Khulnd ao miles south-east. Lat. 32® 40' 5" h., long 89® 49' 50" e. ' 
A little to the west of this village are several interesting ruins of the 
famous buildings of Khin Jahdn. The chief of these is the Shdt- 
gumbuz, a sixty-domed mosque, 3 miles west of Bdgherhdt, — a splendid 
building, which was reported in 1871 to be in fair repair, although the 
roof was covered with jungle. From the Bhairab river at Bdgherh^t to 
the Shdt-gumbuK there is a brick road, also the work of Khdn Jahdn, 
and still in good order, although it is said not to have been repaired 
since it was made 400 years ago. About a mile and a half from 
Bdgherhdt along this road a track strikes olT to a mound, on which is 
situated, within a double enclosure, Khdn Jahdn’s tomb, covered by a 
dome 47 feet in height, Here an annual fair is held in March-April at 
full moon. The tomb is also visited 1 ^ pilgrims throughont the year. 
Khdn Jahdn, who was one of the earliest reclaimers of the Svnoak- 
BAHs, died in 1459. The village has conudeiably increased in size and 
importance of late years, and contains, besides the usual Sub-divisional 
buildings, a police station and dispensary. *1116 inhabitants, who are 
mostly Muhammadans, are described as turbulent and lawless,, and 
excessively fond of lit^ation. 

{Sou^ — ^Town in the District of the Twenty- 

four- Pargands, Bengal. Lat. aa' 47' 38" n.,' long 88* 47' 16" B.; 
population (1881), including the cantonment of Dum-Dum, 14,108; 
namely, Hindus, 7641; Muhammadans, 5469; and Christians and 
others, 998. Number of houses, aa6a. Area of town site, 3530 acres. 
Municipal revenue in 1881, ;^549; rate of municipal taxation,- is, o|d. 
per head of population within municipal limits, exclusive of Dum-DUm 
cantonment. 
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BAghmatl^— River of Northern Behnr, Lat. as® 51' 45" to 27® ^3' 
30"' N., long. 85“ aa' to 86" o' 45" £. Rises in Nepdl, near Kithmdndu, 
and on entering British territory forms the boundary between the 
Districts of MuzafiTorpur and Champdxan^ until near Narwd it takes a 
south-westerly direction through Daxbhanga District) and ultiinately 
joins the Bdri Gandak above Rusera. Beings for a considerable 
portion of its course, a hill stream^ and flowing on a ridgCj it risee very 
quickly after heavy rain, and sometimes causes much damage by over- 
flowing its banks; the current is very swifti running 7 miles an hour in 
the upper reaches during heavy freshes. Near Dorbhangai the Bdgh- 
matl and its larger tributaries flow tlirough very flat country, and fail 
to keep distinct courses. At Hai^gh^t the B^ghmatl biflircates, one 
branch, called the Karai, turning to the east, and ultimately filing 
into the Tfljuga at Tllkeswar, while the parent stream turns more to the 
south, and Anally joins the Gandak. A portion of the river has been 
embanked since 181 o by the managers of the Kontai indigo factory, For 
some distance north of the Nepdl frontier, the river is navigable for 
boats of about 9 tons burthen; between the frontier and GaighdU, 
where, the stream is crossed by the Muzafiarpur-Dorbhangn road, for 
boats of 18 tons; and below Gaighdtl for boats of 75 tons burden. 
Chief tributaries — the Ldl Bakyd, Bhurengi, Lakhandai, Little Bdgh- 
matf, Dhaus, and Jh(m, A former bed of the river, known .as the Old 
Bdghmari, extends from Mdldi, on the frontier, to Beldiipur ghdt^ 
3^^ miles north-west of Kalyd ghdi^ where it joins the present stream. 
It carries a good deal of water in the rains, but is only two feet deep 
in the cold weather. Several factories are situated on its east bank, 
and draw their water from it 

Bdghmatf , Little, — River in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal ; n tribu- 
tary of the Bdghmatli which it joins at Haidghdt, about 8 miles south of 
Darbhanga. Navigable in the rains from Haidgbdt os far as Darbhanga 
by boats of about 75 tons, and by boats of about j8 tons up to Pdli, ao 
miles farther north. The Little Bdghmatf, before falling into the Bdgh- 
matf, is itself fed by numerous streams, the chief being the Kamld, the 
IDbaus, and the Jhim, 

Bdghmlilldl. — Plateau and hill range in Mdnbhtfm District, Bengal ; 
highest peak, Gangdbdri or Gajboru '(]at. 23* 12' N,, long, 86" 5' 30" £,), 
a bold, cliff-like hill, with rocky and forest-clad sides, accessible only on 
foot, except from the plateau. Distance from Punilia, ao miles south- 
west. 

Bagirhdt^— Sub-division and to^vn in Khulnd District, Bengal.— 
Bagherhat, 

Bagiljl, — Village in the Sakkar tdifiky Shikdrpur District, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency, 16 miles south of Shikdrpur. Government school. 

BAgli.— Petty State of the Indore Agency, Central India. Area, 
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about 300 square miles. Population (1S81) 14,645, namely, Hindus, 
13,608; Muhammadans, 735; Jains, 206; aboriginal tribes, 96. The 
estate consists of 61 villages, of which 14 are guaranteed holdings. The 
Thdkurs, 0® Chiefs, are Rdjinits of the Champiwat dan. The present 
Thdkur succeeded by adoption in 1866. He is a dependant of Sindhia, 
to whom he pays an annual tribute of ^1647. Pevenuc from all 
sources, about ^^8000. Force maintained by the Thdkur, lao foot and 
30 horse. Chief town, Bdgli : lat 22* 38' n., long. 76* 25' E. ; popu- 
lation (1881} 2283, Situated on the banks of the KdU Sind river. 

fiftg^or. — ^Town £n the Native State of Udaipur, Rdjputdna. Situated 
67 miles to the north-east of Udaipur town. . It formerly belonged to 
the Mahdrdna Sohin Singh, an unde of the present Chief, but was 
confiscated in 1875. 

Bdgfpat — TaMl or Sub-division of Meerut (Merath) Dis- 

trict, N orth-Western Provinces, lying between the Hindan and the J umna 
(Jamund), and watered from end to end by the Western Jumna Canal, 
Area, 401 square miles, of which 32a are cultivated; population (iS8t) 
258,000; land revenue, ;£5i,466 ; total revenue, ;£s6,63i ; rental paid 
by cultivators, ^42,490, The taMl contains one criminal court, with 
7 police stations ; strength of regular police, 94 men ; number of village 
watchmen {cAauitddrs), 597. 

B&gpatk—Town in Meerut District, North-Western Province^ and 
head-quarters of Bdgpat ioAstl, situated on the left bank of the Jumna, 
30 miles from Meerut Qty. Lat. aS* 55' 50' n., long, 77* ,j6' 5' e. 
Bigpat is mentioned in Ae MaMdMraia as one of the or settle- 

ments of King Yudhisthiia in the Pdndava forest. The town is divided 
into two portions, the iasid or agricultural portion, and the tuandi or 
trading quarter. The former lies doSe to the Jumna, and the latter 
about half a mile to the north, on a well-raised site. The town is well 
built, the majority of the bouses being of brick, oAen with ornamental 
fronts. Intersected by two wide streets tunning at right angles to each 
other, with an open chauk or market-place at their point of intersection. • 
The principal M»dr is lined with good shops ; and all the streets are 
well kept, metalled, and drained. The Meerut rood outside the town 
leads to a bridge of boats across die Jumna Besides the usual official 
buildings, such as the tahM, police station, pos^ofiice, etc., there are 
two sardis or travellers’ rest-houses, hro handsome temples, three 
mosques, and a dispensary. The population in 1881 numbered 7205, 
namely, 4346 Hindus, 3345 Muhammadans, gto Jains, and 4 
' others; ’ area of town site, 104 acres. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Chauhin Sdjputs, who cultivate the town lands and graze large 
herds of cattle along both banks of the river. The Mahdjads or traders 
(mostly Jains), however, are the wealthiest and most important section 
of the community. Municijial revenue iniBSi, ^987; expenditure,. 
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^£769. B^gpat is the great sugar-mart of the District, whence sugar is 
exported to the Panjdb, Itijputdna, and Bundelkhand, by boats down 
the Jumna, to Delhi, Agra, and Kalpf, and by carts across country 
to Fdnipat, Karndl, Ambdla, and Lahore. The estimated annual 
exports amount to 13,000 tons, and the trade is steadily increasing. 
Other exports comprise cotton, wheat, red pepper, sajji or fuller's 
earth, and dye^tufis. There is a good encamping ground outside the 
town, with abundant water and supplies. The inhabitants of the town 
rendered assistance to the British troops before Delhi in 1S57. 

B 4 gT& 8 l. — ^Town in Bulandshahc District, North-Western Provinces, 
so called from its founder, Bdgu Rio, a Taga Brdhman j 22 miles north- 
east of Bulandshahr town. Population (1881) 4643. Chiefly remark- 
able' for its Pathdn inhabitants, who settled in the town after ousting 
the original Brdhman owners under the Lodhi dynasty, and still retain 
their original fair complexion, and refuse to intermarry with their dark- 
skinned compatriots. They remained loyal during the Mutiny, and fill 
many important posts under British Government and Native States. 
The town is famous for its mango topes. 

B&gru. — Town in the Jaipur (Jeypore) State of Rdjputdna, on the 
Agra and Ajmere road, about 18 miles south-west from Jaipur, and the 
residence of one of the principal thdkurs of the State. Large trade in 
dyeing arid printing cotton stuffs. About a mile to the east is a com- 
modious staging bungalow, maintained by the chief of Jaipur. 

Bagtlldi {Bi^oola), — Village In Nadiyd District, Bengal, and a station 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway ; distant from Calcutta 57^ miles. A 
metalled road, ii miles in len^h, connects the village with Krislmogar. 

BaMdrdn,— District and town in Bikaner State, Rdjputdna. The 
District contains 89 villages. 

BaJl&dlirgftlll. — ^Town in Gbdzfpur District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Population (t88i) 5007, namely, Hindus 3220, and Muham- 
madans 1787. Area of town site, 76 acres, 

Bahddtirgarh.— Town in Sdmpkl ta/utl, Rohtak District, Punjab, 
and former capital of a small Native State j situated 18 miles west of 
Delhi, on the road to Rohtak and Hissdr. Lat. 28* 40' 30* n., long. 
76* 57' E. The town ^vas formeriy known as Sharafdbdd, and was 
granted in 1754 with 25 other villages by Alamgfr ii, to Bahddur 
Kfadn, a Baldch chief, who built a fort, which be culled alter his own 
name; resumed by Sindhio in 1793 ; bestowed by Lord Lake in 1803 
upon Ismdil Khdn, brother of the Nawdb of Jhajjar, whose family 
retained the principality until 1857; confiscated after the Mutiny, 
owing to the disloyalty of Bahddur Jhang IChdn, the reigning chief. 
Population in 1868, 7259 j in 1881, 6674, composed of 3888 Hindus, 
2672 Muhammadans, and 114 Jains. A third-class municipality, with 
an income in 1881 of ^£374, and an expenditure of :^3(57. Police 
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station, school-house, and dispensary. Tlie old palace is at present 
used ns a staging hungalonr. Small trade in country produce j several 
merchants and money-lenders live in the town. Dispensary, school, 
'police station, and Wi bungolow. 

Bahddur Khel. — Salt mine in Kohit District, Punjab, lying in the 
range of hills sooth of the village of Babddur Khel, and near the Bannu 
border. Lat 33* 10' 30' n,, long; 70' 59' 15" i. For a space of 4 
miles in length by a quarter of a mile in breadth, an exposed mass of 
rock-salt crops out between two hills, with several large hillocks, also 
of salt, on either side. The quarries in work number about 60, and 
extend over an area one mile long by half a mile broad ; the salt is 
simply hewn out in large blocks with picks and wedges, Govcinroent 
maintains a huge preventive establishment, for the preservation of the 
revenue. The salt is exported to Kdbul, BaldchistiD, the Derajit, Sind, 
and the Indian towns generally. Average annual out-turn, 1533 tons ; 
average revenue for the eight years ending 1881-82, ^laSo. The 
neighbouring villages of Bahddur Khel and Drishkhel are allowed 
bventy-£ve per cent, of the revenue realized. 

BeMdiirpur. — ^Village in Sylhet District^ Assam, on the Lower 
Bardk river, near the mouth of the Mann river, Lat. 34* 45' N., long. 
92* 13' 45" E. Formerly a place of some trade. In 1876-77, the 
registered exports into Bengal included 10,000 mounds of unhusked 
rice. 

Balidr&garlia — Market village in Singbhdm District, Bengal; one 
of the chief trading places of the District. Lat. as* 16' 19* N., long., 
86* 45' 30*' E. 

BoMwa. — ’'Village in the Sanril Fargonds, Ben^, tad railway 
station on the loop line of the East Indian Railway; distance from 
Calcutta (Hoivrah), 185 miles. 

Bohdwalpur. — Native State in political relation with the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, but rituated between that Prbrince and R&jputina. 
Lat. 27“ 41' to 30* as' 15" long. 69* 47' to 74* i' e, Bounded on ■ 
the north-east by the British District of Sirsa (Bhatdina), on the east 
and south by the Rdjputdna States of Bikaner (Bickaneer) and Jaisal* 
mer 0eysulmere), on the south-west ly Sind, on the north-west by 
the Indus and the , Sutlej (Satlaj) rivers. Area, 15,000 square miles, 
of which 9880 miles are desert. Along the river lies a strip of alluvial 
soil from 8 to 14 miles in width, rriiich alone is cultivated. This tract 
is scored throughout with deep depressions left by changes in the. 
course of the rivers; and these have been as for as possible utilized as 
canal beds. In the centre of the State is a belt of higher land, about 
20 miles wide ; and on the east commences the great sandy desert ' 
which Stretches into Bijpuriqa. The surface consists of ft succession 
of undulating ssnd ridges, from 100 to 500 feet high, 'fbe Census of 
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i88i returned the population of the State at S 73 i 494 » classified as 
follows Muhammadans, 480,2745 Hindus, 91,27*! Sikhs, 1678; 
Jains, 254 ; Pdrsls, 3 ; and Christians, i 3 - The number of villages 
and tOYfns was tetoieaed at \ occvsjned houses, 88,65a *, unoccupied 
houses, 44,210 ; number of resident families, 122,623. Males 314)3959 
and females 259,099- Average density, 58 persons per square mile. 
The principal towns in the State, with their populations in 1881, are as 
follow : — Bahdwalptir, the capital, population 13,635 ; Ahmadpur, 9853 ; 
Klidnpur, 71S9 ; Uchh, 5767 ; Garhi Mukhtiyir Khin, 5001 ) Khairpur, 
4343 ; Ahmadpur (2), 4235 j and Minchinib^, 1858. The language 
varies from Sindi in the south to Punjabi in the north, the ordinary 
dialect being a mixture of the two, called Multdni. 

At Bahiwalpur town there is a silk manu&ctory, which is said to have 
been introduced many years ago from Benares. The principal articles 
of production in the State are silk goods, indigo, cotton, and 

cereals. Considerable extensions have been lately made in the area 
irrigated by State ^nals. New lines of canal have been opened out, 
and a steam dredger imported from England is used for removing silt 
and keeping open the chailnel of communication between the canal 
heads and the river Indus. As the State of Bahiwalpuc depetids upon 
inundation canals for the greater portion of its cultivation, these 
improvements have been of great value, espectally the introduction of 
irrigation into the north-eastern Districts of the State, where it had not 
existed since the failure of a great naturfil channel which winds through 
that region. This channel has been filled with water for a distance of 
77 miles, and a new canal, 113 miles in length, with two large branches, 
has been excavated parallel to the Sutlej about 15 miles inland In 
consequence of these and other works, the State revenues have of late 
nearly doubled. Courts of justice have been established under the 
general control of a chief court, presided over by three native judges; 
a system of public instruction, comprising primary, middle, and superior 
education, has been set on foot A central jail bos been built, where 
for the first time in India a trial has been given to the separate system 
of imprisonment, side by side with the partially separate and associated 
system, with a result exceedingly favourable to the first Three new 
towns have been lately founded. A stud farm for improving the breed 
of horses and cattle has been started with every prospect of success ; 
and recently the extensive jungles have been placed under the super- 
vision of a trained forest conservator with a view to providing a 
supply of fuel. The Indus Valley State Bailway, from Multan to Kotri 
on the Indus in Sind, runs through a large portion of the territory, 
crossing the Sutlej river by a magnificent bridge at BahAwalpur town. 
The gross revenue of the State in iSSi'-^Sa was estimated at about 
;^i6o,ooo. 
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History and Administraiiou , — The ancestors of the ruling family of 
Bohiwalpur originally came from Sind^ and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durdni Empire, which followed the 
expulsion of Shdh Shujd from KdbuL On the rise of Bonjlt Singh, 
the Nawdb, Bahdwal Khdn, mode several applications to the British 
Government for an engagement of protection. These however were 
declined, although the treaties of Lahore in 1809, whereby Sanjit Singh 
was confined to the right bank of the Sutlej, in reality effected this 
object. The first treaty with Bahdwalpur was in X833, which was 
negotiated at the same time as the treaty with Honjlt Singh for regulat* 
ing traffic on the Indus. It secured the independence of the Nawdb 
within his own territories, and opened up the traffic on the Indus and 
Sutlej. The political relations of Bahdwalpur with the paramount 
power, as at present existing, are regulated by the treaty of October 
1838, when arrangements were being mode for the restoration of Shdh 
Shujd to the Kdbul throne. The main provisions are as follow. The 
British Government is bound to protect the principality and territory of 
Bahdwalpurj theNawdb is bound to act in subordinate co-operation 
with the British Government, and to acknowledge its supremacy. He 
may not enter into negotiations with any chief or State without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the British Government] he is debarred ftom 
aggression ; and disputes are to be submitted to British arbitration and 
award. The Hawdb and his heirs and successors ore to be absolute 
rulers Of the country, and British jurisdiction is not to be introduced. 

Daring the first Afghdn war, the Nawdb rendered assistance both in 
facilitating the passage of troops and in .futnishing supplies j and in 
1847-48 he co-operated activdy with -Sir Herbert Edwardes in the 
expedition against Multfbi. For these services he was rewarded by 
the grant of the districts of Sabzalkot and Bhoung together with a life 
pension of a Uhh of rupees (aay;^io,ooo per annum). On his death a 
succession dispute arose. He was succeeded by his third son, whom 
he had nomiiuited for the throne in supersession of his eldest son, 
He was, however, deposed by his elder brother, and obtained asylum 
in British territory, with a pension firom the Bahdwalpur revenues. But 
oh his breaking his promise to abandon hiS claims, he was confined in 
the Lahore fort, where he died in iSfia. In 1863 and t866 insurrec- 
tions broke out against the Hawdb, caused b» cruelty and mia- 
govemment. The Nawib successfully crushed the rebellions ; but in 
March 1866 he died suddenly, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned, and was succeeded by his son, the present Nawib, Sddik 
Muhammad Kh 4 n, then a minor of four years of age. After Several 
endeavours to arrange for the administration, of the country without 
active interference on the part of Government, it was found necessary, 
on account of disorganization and disaffection, to place the principality 
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in British hands during the minority of the young chiof. The Nawlb 
attained his majority in 1879, and tvas invested with full powers of 
governorship, which he has conducted with the advice and assistance 
of a council of six members, whose appointment or dismissal is subject 
to the sanction of the British Government During the Afglidn cam> 
jmigns (1878-Bo) the Naw&b placed the entire resources of his State at 
the disposal of the British Government, and a contingent of his troops 
was employed in keeping open communications, and in guarding the 
Dera Ghdzl Khdn frontier. 

In precedence, the Nawdb of BahKwalpur ranks third on the list of 
Punjab chiefs, coming next to the Mahibija of Pati&la. He is entitled 
to a salute of 17 guns. He pays no tribute, and enjoys a gross 
revenue estimated at 16 Idkks of rupees, or say ^^160,000. The 
military force of the State consists of ta guns, 99 artilkiymen, 300 
cavalry, and 2493 infantry and police. 

Bi^W^ptir.^Capital of Bahiwalpur State, Punjab ; situated about 
two miles from the Sutlej river, on the Indus Valley State Railway, 63 
miles from MulHn, and 219 from Sakkar (Sukkur). Lab 29” 24' N., 
long. 71* 47' E. j height 373 feet above sea level Populatbn (1881) 
r 3 <d 35 i namely, Muhammadans, 7459 ; Hindus, 608a j Sikhs, 43 ; 
Jains, 48 ; 'others,' 3 ; number of occupied houses, 2906, The city is 
surrounded by a mud wall four miles in circuit. The palace of the 
Nawdb is a vast square pile, with towers at each corner. The reception 
hall in the centre is 60 feet long and 56 feet high, the vestibule to it 
being 120 feet high. The palace contains underground apartments 
where the diermometer remains at about 70° R, while it rises to 100' 
and even 110* in the upper rooms. Prom the roof of the palace an 
extensive view is gained over the vast desert of Bikaner, which stretches 
away waterless for loo miles, Five miles from Babiwalpur, the Indus 
Vall^ Railway crosses the Sutl^ by a magnificent iron girder bridge, 
425S feet in length, consisting of sbcteen spans, each 250 feet long. It 
is called the 'Empress' bridge, and was opened in June 1878. [For 
further information, see the Stkclionsfnm fhs Retards of iho Geveris- 
vwti ^ the Punjab and its Vtfaideneies, New Series, Nos. hr. and viii. 
(printed at Lahore in 1869 and 1870). Also Punjab Census Report of 
18S1, and the forthcoming Gazetteer of the Punjab^ 

BaborA,— Market village and police station in Darbhangp, District, 
Bengal Lab 26* 4' n., long. 86” 10' 8* b. It was originally the head' 
quartets of a Sub-division i but, owing to its unhealthy and inconvenient 
situation, it was abandoned in 1865 in favour of Darbhanga totm, from 
which it is distant 20 miles south-east. 

_ Baberi. — TahAl of Bareilly (Bareli} District, North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Area, 349 square miles, of which 271 are cultivated ; popula- 
tion (i 83 t) 218,487 } land revenue (1883-83), ;^33,5oa. The taMt 
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contains one criminal court, and bas four police stations; strength of 
regular police, 52 men; village watchmen {eAauAfddrs), 5r3. 

BahllTr&ra» — ^Town in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal, Population 
{1881) 5796, namely, 5388 Hindus and saS Muhammadans. Area 
of town site, 938 acres, 

Bihll. — Mountain range in the Native State of Bashahr, Punjab, 
running in a north-west direction from the Himdlayan outliers to the 
banks of the Sutlej (Satlq) ; crowned by a rectangular fort, The river 
Naugorrikhola flows at its foot Lat. (of chief peak) gr* 32' n ,, long. 
77* 43' E, The village of BtChU, with a travellers' bungalow, is situated 
on the upper or new line of the Hindustan and Tibet road, distant from 
Hampur, and from Seiihan (the summer quarters of the lUjds of 
Bampur and Bashahr) each one stage, 

Bablolput. — ^Town in LudhMna District, Punjab . — Su Bhilolfue. 

Baliraich.~-DiBtrict of Oudh, in the Fainlbid (Fyzdbdd) Division, 
under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, lying between lat. 37* s' and 28* is' H., and between long. 
81" 3' and 82* 15' e . Area, 3740 square miles; population (z88i) 
878,048, The shape of the District is that of an isosceles triangle, with 
its base running south-west and its apex to the north-east, Bahraich 
forms the most northerly District of the Faizdbdd Division or Commis- 
siooership, and is bounded on the north by the independent State of 
Nepil; on tlie east by the District of Gonda; on the south by Gonda 
and Bara Banki; and on the west by Sitipur and Kheri, the Kauridla- 
.or Gogra river forming the boundary. The administrative head-quarters 
of the District are at Bahraich, which is also the chief town of the 
District. 

JPhysiatl Asfiee/s, — ^The physical features of the District of Bahraich 
are well marked by the course of the Gogia and Rdptl rivers. A belt 
of comparatively high land, raised about 40 feet above the level of the 
sunounding country, of a uniform breadth of 13 or 13 miles, and a 
total area of about 670 square miles, runs through the District in 
a Bouth-easteriy direction, forming the watershed between the two 
rivers. The great plain of the Gogra stretches away from the 
southern edge of this strip of upland down to the river itself, which 
flows along the western boundary of the District, at a distance .from 
the plateau varying from 10 miles in the north to 35 miles in the 
south. Tradition asserts, and the whole appearance of the countiy 
supports the theory, that in past ages the Gogra flowed immediately 
under this high bank, and gradually receded westwards until it 
reached its present course. The numerous channels with which this 
alluvial plain is scored in all parts, testify to the fact that it has been 
subjected at times to fluvial action. Utese channels, of which some 
now form mere dnunage streams, and others ate dry during the greater 
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part of the year^ have a general direction parallel to the main river. 
The Gograj or Xauridlaj os it is called in its upper readies^ enters 
Bahraich District from the Nepdl iardi on its extreme north-east coriieri 
at the point inhere the Mohan joins it from the west After a course 
of a few miles it is joined by the Girwa, a little below Bharthdpur. Its 
only other tributary of importance on the Bahraich side is the Sorjui 
which also enters from Nepdl as miles east of the Kauridla^ and 
separated from it by a high tract of forest land. It hows south by an 
exceedingly tortuous course of 70 miles^ and falls into the Kauridla at 
Katdi In the early part of the century^ the SorjUi instead of 

joining the Kauridla at Bahraich, flowed on into Gonda District. The 
stream was turned into its present channel by a European timber 
merchant, with a view to securing a more expeditious route for floating 
do^vn his logs. Below the confluence of the Kauridla and Sarju the 
united stream is called the Gogra. Its volume is further increased by 
tributaries from Kherl District, but it receives no more affluents on the 
Bahraich bank, and it leaves the District in its extreme south-west 
comer. The Rdpti, whose valley lies on the norlhern side of the 
plateau described above, enters British territory from Nepdl about 
midway on the frontier line, at Siddnid^//<f/y it thence follows a winding 
course of 81 miles in a south-easterly direction, till It passes into 
Gonda District. The principal tributary of the Rdpti is the Bhakla, 
a stream rising in the Nepdl iardi^ which flows immediately under the 
north bank of the plateau, and joins the Rdpti under the name of the 
Singhia just above Sahet Mahet, All these rivers are navigable 
tliroughout the year— -the Gogra and Rdpti for boats of ao tons 
burthen, the others for smaller craft. The river traffic, mainly confined 
to the export of grain, is veiy extensive, Valuable ^reserved’ timber 
forests exist in the north of the District, comprising an area in zS8o->8i 
of 257 square miles. 

History , — According to Hindu tradition, the District derives its 
name from Brahma, the Creator, who chose this country as his especial 
kingdom, and colled together a company of holy Rishis to establish his 
vrowhip in its forests. Hence Bnhmeh, or Brahtn^^ch, * the esaemUy 
of Brahma,* In legendary times it formed a division of the kingdom 
of Adjodhya, known as TJttar-Koaala, and was governed by Ldva, the 
son of Rdmd, whose capital was at Sravasti, now known as Sahet 
Mahet the ruins of which ore situated in the east of this District, 
on the south bank of the Rdpti. Uttar-Kosala also claims to be tlie 
cradle of Buddhism, Sakya Buddha, the founder of the faith, was 
born within its borders at Kapildnagara (now Nagar, near Bast!) about 
623 B.C., and passed nineteen years of his life at Sravasti, The king 
and his minister became converts to the new faith, and Brdhmanism 
was temporarily overthrown, The Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, ayHo 
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visited the country about 410 A.r., at a time ivhen Buddhism had lost 
its supremacyi describes the city as in a decayed statCi containing only 
200 itoilies, but abounding in remains of monastic buildings, memorial 
pillarSi shrines, etc., which have been identified and described by 
General Cunningham In his Ancient Geography (vol. i. pp. 408, 
409). Other Buddhist remains have been identified at Tandwa, a 
village about 9 miles west of Sahet Mahet, where the Hindus still 
worship a statue of Mahi MUi, Buddha’s mother, under the name of 
Slti Mdi. Buddhist coins have also been found on the banks of the 
Gogin. In common with the rest of Eastern Oudh, the District is 
said to have been at one time under the Bhars, and the name of 
Bahroich itself is derived by some etymologists from this race. No 
distinctive memorials o£ this people ore now found in the District. 
The descendants of the Bhars who escaped the sword of the Rdjputs 
on their conquest of the country, must either have emigrated or been 
absorbed in the rest of the population. The Muhammadans first 
made their appearance in Bahraich in 1033 A.D., under Sayyid Sildt 
Masdiid, who overran the country, but after a series of victories was 
defeated at ' Bahraich town by the confederate RAjput princes, and 
slain with almost his entire army. A famous shrine, frequented by 
Muhammadans from all parts of India, covers his remains. Various 
expeditions followed, but it was not till the middle of the 13th century 
that a regular Muhammadan government waa establidied in the ttans-, 
Gogra region. OnC' of the , earliest governors \vaa NAsir-tid-dln 
Mahmdd, eon of Sul^n Shoms-ud^dln Altatnsh, who vigorously ruled 
the District until he wcceeded to the throne of Delhi iu 1246, For Ae 
best port of a century after Nasfr-ud-din's rule, the records of Bahraich 
contain nothing noteworthy* The AnsArls, the descendants of the 
earlier MusalraAn settlers and invaders, were gradually extending their 
hold over the south of the country in HisAmpur ; but the older races 
were not yet crushed, for ao late as the end of the 14th century, 
Bhar chieftains held sway both in this pargand and in Fakhrpur. 
In 1340, the first of the series of land grants Was made, from which 
sprang most of the late tdlukddri families in the District. In that 
year, a large tract of country in Jorauli pargani was awarded by 
the Emperor Ghids-ud-dfn to a Persian Sayyid family, who entered 
into possession after expelling by force the Bhar RAJA, who ^d 
previously held the villages. In tho next reign — that of Firoz 
ShAh Tughlak— a large tract in the east of the District, which was 
overrun by banditti, was made over to a young JanwAr officer of the 
Emperor, named Bariah SAh, as a reward for ridding the country of 
the gang and restoring order. Bariah S 4 h took up his rwidence at 
Ikauna, and became the founder of the great family which in the 
course of 17 generations has provided landlcirds for many estates 
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in Bahraich and Gonda Districts. The Rnikwdis are the desceirdants 
of two brothers, Siirojbans R%ats, who migrated from Raika in 
Kashmir. The son of one of the brothers obtained service rnth the 
Bhar chief of Bamnauti. He served his master so well, and increased 
the value of his estate to such an extent, that the refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the Delhi Government and rebelled. The 
young Roikwdr took advantage of die opportunity, slew his master, 
and possessed himself of the estate. This was about 1450 A.i>k, and 
from that day the Raikwdra have remained masters of the western 
portion of the District. At the end of the 15 th century the District 
was occupied much as follows; — ^The Ansdtla in the south, the 
Janwdis in the east, and the Raikwdrs in the west, held the southern 
portion of the District ; while the northern tracts were practically 
independent under the sway of hill chiefrains. Dnring the governor- 
ship of Kdid Pahdr, the nephew of the Emperor Bahlol Lodhf, these 
turbulent chiefs were brought into some sort of subjection, being made, 
nominally at least, to acknowledge the imperial sway, and pay revenue. 
In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605), Bahiaich District, together 
with a portion of the Nepdl tardi, was formed into an administrative 
division, called Saridr Bahraich. It comprised 11 pargandt or Fiscal 
Divisions, with a cultivated area of 1,664,714 bl^ds or 867 square 
miles, and paid a total revenue of 34,079,624 idm ^ which, at the rate 
of 40 per tnpee, is equal to Rs. 601,990 (say ^60,199), The Raikwdrs 
and Jonwdrs continued to extend their possessions to the west and east, 
principally by further grants, but partly by conquest. A grant of a few 
small villages in the northern pargands to a Muhammadan officer of 
Shih Jahdn, became the nucleus of the great estate of Ndnpdid, now 
one of the finest in Oudh. The separation, of Oudh from the Delhi 
Empire, and the independent rule of the Nawdb Wssirs, dates from 
1724 A.11. Sa&dat Khdn, the sixth Nawdb, frist introduced the farming 
of the revenue, under which system the local governors bound them- 
selves to pay a certaiu stated sum into the Government treasury, and 
were allowed to appropriate to themselves any surplus collections. 
This S3^tem is said to have worked well while its author ruled Oudh, 
and Bahraich was for a time peculiariy fortunate in its Ndrims. The 
ten years’ administration of Balki-dds, and of bis son Rdi Amar Singh, 
from tSo7 to 18x6, was the most prosperous period that Bahraich 
experienced under native government ; and it was not for some time 
that the evil effects of the farming system showed themselves. The 
second soccessot of Rii Amac Singh, Hidi All Khdn, commenced 
the practice of extortion by demanding an increase of one -eighth 
above the rates formerly paid. He found it difficult to realize this 
demand, and as a means to that end he favoured the system of the 
incorpomtton of the khdUd lands (independent villages held under 
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direct engagement with the State) in the great idlukddr^ estates. This 
policy was continued under his successors^ until, between 1816 and 
1856, 788 such villages were absorbed in the nine great estates. It 
was, however, during the farming of one Raghubor Dnyal, who held 
the contract of the revenues ibr Bahraich and Gonda in 1846-47, that 
oppression rose to its height. His administration is described os 
'a reign of terror, such as has seldom been experienced by any 
Province in the worst days of native rule.' A British officer who was 
deputed to report on the country that bad suffered from this man, wrote 
as follows in 1849 s — 'The once flourishing Districts of Gonda and 
Bahraich, so noted for fertility and beauty, are now for the greater 
part uncultivated. Villages completely deserted, in the midst of lands 
devoid of all tillage, everywhere meet the eye. From Faizdbid to 
Bahraich, a distance of 80 miles, I passed over plains which had been 
well cultivated, but now lay entirely waste — a scene for two years of 
great misery, ending In desolation.' The annexation of Oudh, in 
February 1856, put an end to this misrule and misery. British 
ofiiceTS were appointed, police and revenue establishments reorganized, 
courts of justice established, and, most important of all, an equitable 
settlement of the land revenue effected. In doing this, as few 
changes os possible were made regarding title to property. Of 368a 
villages which the tdlukdArs held in the year preceding annexation, the 
possession of 2998 was confirmed to them. Of the remainder,- one 
estate, comprising 305 villages, was escheated for non-payment of' 
revenue; for 330 deserted villages no settlement was made; while in 
78 villages only were the tdlukdArs ousted in fovour of rivAl ciaiiiiants. 
i%e great landholders had been liberally dealt with, but on the out* 
break of the Mutiny many of them preferred to return to the old state 
of kwlesaness which had preceded the enforced peace and order of 
British rule, A section of them declared against us in 1837, and their 
estates, comprising 1418 villages, were transferred to other landholders 
who had remained loyal during the- struggle. 

PopuktHon , — ^The population of Bahraidr District in 1S69 was 
returned at 774,477, on an area estinaated at 2645 square miles, showing 
a density of 393 per square mile. At the time of the Census of i88r, 
the area of the District, owing to transfers, had increased to 3740 square 
milea The population in that year' amounted to 878,048, namely,' 
459,187 males and 418,861 females, dwelling in 1S96 Villages, and 
occupying 177,314 houses. Average density of population, 320 per 
square mile, as against 393 in 1869 ; number of villages per square mile, 
o' 6 g ; persons per village, 462; houses per square mile, 64*6; persons 
per house, 4*9, In 188I) the Hindus numbered' 734 i 24 tt or 83 ‘61 per 
cent, of the population; Muhammadans, 143,352, or i6‘o8 per cent..; 
Sikhs, 459; Jains, 37; and Christians, 59, The higher-class Hindus 
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are thus repiesented^fir^bmans, 79,034, nnd Rdjputs, 30,958. The 
disproportion of sex among the ^jputs, 13,059 males against only 
8899 females, seems to indicate that the practice of female infanticide, 
formerly so common among Bijputs, has not yet been entirely Blip- 
pressed. The Baniyds or traders, 13,551 in number, and Kdyasths or 
writer caste (9799), form the middle closa Of the lower class Hindfia, 
the principal cultivating castes are — ^Ahir, 103,319, the most numerous 
caste in the District; Kurml, 85,560 ; Lodhi, 37,995 ; Kachhi, 23,484. 
The Garariya or shepherd caste numbered 1 7,393. The more important 
artisan castes are— Barhai, carpenters, 10,676 ; Kumbhar, potters, 8807 • 
liOhar, blacksmiths, 7826; and Tells, oil-pressers, 10,960. Castes 
engaged in domestic occupations — Kahdr, palanquin-bearer^ domestic 
servants, and labourers, 41,958; Dhobi, washermen, 13,083; Ndi, 
barbers, xo,833 ; and Salwdr, distillers, 8048. The very lowest castes 
— Lonf, salhmakers by hereditary occupation, but now imncipolly 
labourers, 17,083; Koxi, cultivators and labourers, 47,454 J Chamdr, 
leather-sellers, skinners, and labourers, 63,583 ; and F^i, wine-sellers, 
41,443* Bhus, an ancient aboriginal ruling tribe, are now 

represented by only 173 persons. The Muhammadan, community, 
including .930 Rdjputs and Giijars, ore thus divided according to 
religion — Snnnhi, 140,804 ; and Shi^, 3448. The population of the 
District is almost entirely rural, and only two towns contain a popu- 
lation ofupivards of 5000 inhabitants, namely, Bahraich, 29,439; 
Nakfasa, 7351. The other towns of importance are — Jarwal, Bhinoa, 
and Bahramfur. Of the 2896 villages or townships, 544, contuned 
less dian soo inhabitants, in i88t, 735 from aoo to 500, 464 from 
500 to 1000, 136 from 1000 to sooo, 19 from 3000 to 5000, 6 from 
3000 to 5000, I from 5000 to 10,000, and x upivnrds of 15,000. 
Qassified according to occupation, the Census Report of 1881 returned 
the male population under the following six main groups : — Class (i) 
Frofessiotud, 5471 ; (2) domestic, 308a ; (3) commercial, 5553 ; (4) 
agricultural and pastoral, 353,270; (5) industrial and manufactaring, 
35,471 ; and (6) indefinite and non-productive (including male children, 
general labourers, and unspecified), 167,441. 

Agrieul/un , — ^The principal agricultural staples of the District are 
rice, Indian com, barley, and wheat, which together cover 47*9 pec 
cent of the total cultivated area. Two great harvests are raised during 
the year, the Mart/ or winter, and the raU or spring crops. According 
to the Revenue Administmrion Report for 1880-81, the total assessed 
area of the District is 3337 square miles, or 2,495,337 acres, of which 
801,431 acres are under cultivation, 558,710 acres cultivable or grazing* 
land, and 135,196 pncultivable waste. The total area under cultivation 
(including land bearing two crops), in 1880-81, is returned os follows : — . 
Rice, 340,639 acres; wheat, 137*746; other food-grains, 597,751; 
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oil-seeds, 87,649; sugar, 1643; cotton, 4317; opium, 2983; indigo, 

92 j fibres, 1549; tobacco, 1372; vegetables, 3705; total, 1,079,446. 
The average holding of each cultivator is 5*25 acres. Irrigation in 
1S80-81 was earned out on 39,103 acres by private individuals. The 
method adopted is described in the article on Basa Banki District. 
The condition of the peasantry is said to be better in Bahraicfa than in 
any other part of Oudh, and to be fast improving. Rents, although 
high, are lower than in some Districts, and are reported to be 10 per 
cent, below the rates prevailing in Bara BankL The official returns for 
1880-81 give the average rates of rent per acre for land growing the 
^fferentcroin as follows: — ^For rice land, 7a. 8d. per acre; wheat, 8s. 4d.i 
inferior grains, 7s. 4d. ; indigo, los, 2d. ] cotton, 6s. 98. ; opium, 16s. 2d.j 
oil-seeds, 7s. 8d.; fibres, 58. rod.; sugar-cane, ns.; and tobacco^ 
16s. ad. an acre. Rents are, however, commonly paid in grain at the 
rate of one-half the crop raised. A system of modified serfage is 
common here, as in other Districts east of the Gogra, by which a man 
receives an advance from a fiurmer of a sum varying from ^3 to ;^io, 
and practically becomes his bond serf for life, receiving however, one- 
sixth of die crop which he raises. Average produce of land per acre in 
1880-81 : — ^Rice,’ 448 lbs. 5 wheat, 512 lbs. ; inferior grains, 529 lbs. ; 
indigo, 30 lbs.; cotton, 23 lbs.; opium, 6 lbs.; oil-seeds, 437 lbs.; 
fibres, 213 lbs.; sugar, 776 lbs.; tobacco, 544 lbs. per acre. The 
common rate of wages for agricultural labour is from 2d. to 3d. a day 
in money, ivi^h an allowance of patched grain, gefierally maise, woith' 
about r& per month. A skilled labourer earns about 7id. a day. 
Prices of food-grains are about 10 per cent, lower than those prevalent 
in Lucknow, 'but are rapidly rising. The rates at the end of the year 
ending 30th September 1881 were returned as follows Wheat, ist. 
quality, gs. 6d per cwt. j wheat, and quality, 4s. rid. per cwt. ; rice, 
ist quality, los. 3d, per cwt ; rice, and quality, 6a gd. per cwt ; gram, 
ist quality, 4s. id. per cwt ; gram, and quality, 3.S. gd. per cwt The 
grains, however, which form the ordinary food of the people are much 
lower in price. The rates for other agricultural products were returned 
as follows: — Sugar, white, ;^a, 6s. od, per cwt j sugar, raw, ns. 3d. 
per cwt ; salt (Sainbhar), 13s. gd. per cwt j gAl, £3, 63. bd. per cwt } 
cotton, £at jb, od. per cwt j linseed, 6& gd. per cwt ; jute, 73. ad. 
per cwt The agricultural stock in the District in 1880-81 was 
returned as under : — Cows and bullock^ 601,261 ; horses, 66g ; ponies, 
11,216; donkeys, gSgg; sheep and goats, iigjigg; pigs, 19, gig; 
carts, 7929; ploughs, 119,969; boats, 757. As indicated in the , 
historical sketch, die land is held for the most jiart in tAluMAii tenure, 
the superior proprietaiy right resting in a single person, the lord of 
the domain ; and perhaps in no District of Oudh was the feudalizd- 
tion of the countiy so complete on the annexation of the Province 
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aa in Bahxaich. These idlukddH estates are 36 in numberi comprising 
1760 villages, the Government assessment on them (1881) being;£96,755. 
Of these II are ancestral, 7 were acquired during the 40 years preceding 
annexation, while 18 were confiscated for rebellion during the Mutiny, 
and conferred upon fresh owners as a reword for loyal service. The 
total agriculturists in the District in 1881 numbered 709,474, or 8o'8o 
per cent, of the total population.' Average area of cultivated and 
cultivable land, 2*23 acres per head of agricultural population. Total 
Government revenue, including cesses and rates levied on the land, 
;^io 2,726, or an average of 2& 7d. per cultivated acre. Total rental 
paid by cultivators, including cesses, ;£372,43i, or on average of 6s* 9§d. 
per cultivated acre. Scarcity, caused by drought, is the most common 
natural calamity to which Bahraich District is liable, the northern tracts 
being the first to feel the pinch of fitmine. The two least dearths 
occurred in 1869 and 1874. Inland communication is afforded by 
597 miles of made road, white the navigable rivers and canals supply 
water communication for 233 miles. There is no line of railway at 
present open (1883) within the District, but the Fatnd-Bahraich line 
in course of construction will intersect it from south to north. A 
bridge of boats is maintained across the Gogra at Bahrampur on 
the road to Lucknow during the dry season, replaced by a well-served 
ferry during the rains, Three other main and ten minor ferries are 
also kept up on the Gogra, and seven on the RdptL 

Commerce and Trade , — ^The trade of the District consists principally 
of the export down the rivers of grain, clarified butter and 
timber. Piece-goods, salt, and pulses form the chief imports. No 
statistics exist as to the value of the trade, which is registered in 
Fnizdbdd District The timber chiefly comes from the Nepdl forests, 
whence it is floated down the Kauridla and Rdpti, The Government 
foiests within the District have only been recently reserved, and have 
not as yet yielded much timber. In 1881, the Government reserved 
forests aggregated 257 square miles in area. The main timber mart 
in the District is Bahramghdt on the Gogra, whence the logs are eon- 
v-eyed southward by road to Lucknow and Cawnpur. The manu- 
factures of Bahraich are confined to coarse cotton weaving, common 
throughout the District, a good quality of felt manufactured at Bahraich 
and Jarwal towns, and excellent blankets woven at Charda in the 
north of the District, 

Administration , — ^The total revenue of the District in 1880^1 
amounted to jsfi'i 18,065, which ;£97,7i7 was derived directly from 
the land. The total expense of civil administration, as represented by 
the cost of officials and police of all kinds, amounted in the same year 
to ;^io,357. Fifteen civil and revenue and 13 magisterial courts are 
maintained in the District. The police force consists of three bodies 
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— the regular police, at the end of 1880, numbered 365 officers and 
men, maintained at a cost to the State of ^4996; a village iratch, 
numbering ai6i, and maintained by the villagers or landholders at an 
estimated cost (in money or land, or grain alloiranoes) of £1^9 } 
and a municipal force, for the towns of Bahraidt and Ninpdrd, of 73 
officers and men, costing ;£374 from local funds. During the year 
18B0, the number of * cognizable’ cases taken in band by the police 
was 7336, of which conviction was obtained in 916. The chief cases 
of grave crime during the year were— murder, 7; doMiU at gang' 
robbery, 3 ; robberies with violence, ii ; housebreaking, 156s ; otrdinary 
theft, 1743. The Bahtaich jml and lockup received a total of 3331 
prisoners during the year ; average daily prison population, 33B'73. 
The Government or aided educational institutions conust of the District 
achod in Bahraich town, with three suburban branches, and 93 other 
schools, attended by a total of 4435 pupils in x88i, equal to an average 
of one school to every 39*15 square miles of area, or i pujnl to evety 
o'5 per cent of the population. This is exdusive of uninspected 
village schools, for which no returns ace available. The Census Report 
returned only 3376 boys and 44 girls as under instruction, and 16,667 
males and aS females as able to read and write but not under instruc' 
tion. Several of the landholders maintain schools at their own expense, 
and take a teal interest in the spread of education. 

Medieot Atpects. — ^The climate ceoembles in some points .that of 
Bei^al, b^g cooler than in Districts south of the Gogfa, but more 
moist and enfeebling. Average annual rainfall, 45 inches. The pre* 
valent diseases are fever, dianhoea, goitre, and skin disorders. Five 
Government charitable dispensaries are mohitamed at Bahraich, Ndu' 
pdii, Kaisarganj, Ikaana,snd Bhinga towns, with an annual, average of 
450 in*door and 44,915 out-door patienta [For flirther information 
regarding Bahratc^ see the * Report on the Revision of Settlement of 
the Bahtaich District effected by Major Edgar Gibson Clark, and 
Henry Scott Boys, of the Bengal Civil Service, 1865-1873.’ The final 
report is by Mr. Boys, dated 187a. Also the Provincial Administration 
Reports and Revenue Administration Reports for Oudh, i88x to 1883 
the Oudh Census Report of i88t ; and article Balinti^ in the Oudh' 
Caaettter, 3 vola 1877.] 

B fLhyn.inb , — TahsU or Sub-division of Bahraich District, Oudh, lying 
between let. 37’ 15' 45' and af 56' n, and between long. 81* 39' 45* 
and 83” 15' B. Bounded on the nrarii by Ninp^ri fahsU and the 
independent territory of Nepdl, on the east by Bsltrimpor, on the 
south by Gonda District, and on the west by KaisaiganJ Aihsl/. Area, 
993 square miles, of which 436 are cultivated; pop. (^869) Hindus, 
337,875; Muhammadans, 38,688: total, 266,563, via 138,803 moles 
and 137,760 females ; number of villages or towns, 731 ; average 
vot I. a B 
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density of population, 266 per square mile. The faksU consists of the 
four fafgands of Bahraich, Ikauna, Bhinga, and Tulsipur. 

Bahraioh. — Patgatid in Bahraich fahsU, Bahraich District^ Oudh. 
Bounded on the north by Bhingaj Charda, and Ndnpdri j on the east by 
Ikauna ; and on the south and west by Hisdmpur and Fakhrpur parga$ids. 
The history of the parganA is included in the account of Bahraich 
District. Its present area is 329 square milea^ with a maximutn 
length from south-east to north-west of 32 milesj ond an average 
breadth of 13 miles. Under native rule its area was three times aa 
large, including the whole of Bhinga and Ikauna, besides portions of 
Ninpdrl and Charda. It forms a portion of the belt of high land which 
runs through the District in a south-easterly direction, having Bahraich 
and NdnpdrA towns on its aouth-^vestem edge. This plateau, about 30 
feet high, forms the watershed between the Gogra and Ripti rivers. 
The fargand is well wooded, some of the mango groves being of 
unusual size; but its most marked feature is the wide expanse of 
waste land. Out of a total area of 329 square miles, at the time of 
the settlement measurements, only in were under the plough. The 
soil is generally a good loam, consisting, as a rule, of two-thirds 
clay and one-third sand; and, with fair farming and irrigation, it will 
produce excellent crops. Government land revenue, ^10,256; 
average incidence, 2s. 7|d. per acre of cultivated area, is. 2d. per 
acre of assessable area ; and is. o|d, per acre of total area. Four 
roads lead from Bahraich town to Gkinda, Ikauna, Bhinga, and N^npdrd, 
while cart tracks branch in every direction. The traihc is mainly 
grain, which is exported to the marts of Colonelganj and Nawdbganj, ^ 
and via Bahramghdt to Lucknow. Besides the town schools at 
Bahraich, Government schools are situated in four villages in the 
iforganA*, 

Bahraich. — Chief town and administrative head-quarters of Bahraich 
District, Oudh j situated in the centre of the District, on tlie road from 
Bahramghdt to NepAlganj. Lat. 27* 34' 5a" n,, long. 81® 38' e, 
Population (1881) 19,439, namely, Muhammadans, 10,239 > Hindus, 
9088; Jains, 33; Christians, 50; and 'others/ 29. Males, 10,459, and 
females, 8980. Area of town site, 1745 aa'es. Municipal income in 
1880-81, ;£i 446, or an average of is. 7|d. per head of population (21,981) 
within municipal limits. The town is in a flourishing condition, and its 
municipal income is quite suflicient for conservancy and police piurposes, 
as well as to pay for extensive improvements. Its main thoroughfares 
are lighted at night, and the masonry drains well flushed daily with 
water from the public pumps. The residences of the European officers, 
and the Government buildings, lie on a high bank above the old bed of 
the Gogra (Gh^gra). An annual cattle fair was established here in 1S81, 
and promises, now that the town has been fixed upon as the terminus 
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of the Patni'Bahridch Railway, to become an important one. The 
trade of the town is principally in articles of local consnmption, the 
total value of goods iKiying octroi in 1870-71 being ;£3 7,287, chiefly 
consisting of grain, sugar, gjA, dried fruits, apice^ etc, There is a fairly 
brisk local trade in piecergoods and copper utensils. The through 
trafSc in 1870-71 was valued at j£ai,9S9> comprising groin, sugar, ^f, 
oil, timber, tobacco, hides, eta Government District school ; la lower- 
class schools. The American Methodist Mission has a station in the 
town, and maintains a school. Town police force, 60 of all ranks ; 
Government dispensary. The principal building of interest is the 
shrine of Mosdiid, a famous warrior and saint, who invaded Bahraich 
about 1033 A.I)., and who, after several victories, was defeated and slain 
by the confederate Hindu princes. The shrine is maintained by the 
reputed descendants of some servants of the hero, and 150,000 pilgrims, 
both Muhammadans and Hindus, visit the place during an annual fair 
held in the month of Jaishtha. Tombs of his principal followers are 
also objects of veneration. A famous Muhammadan monastery still 
exists in the town, founded by a holy man from MnlUln about 1630, 
The Daulatrkhdni, once a handsome range of buildings, rtow in ruins, 
was built by the Nawib Asafud-dautd, who frequently visited the 
District on hunting expeditions, 

BahrarnghAt.— Town in Bara Banki District, Oudh 1 on the right 
bank of the Gogra (Ghdgra) river. Lat 37“ 7' w., long; 8i* 30' e. 
An important trading mart. A branch of Oudh and Robilkhand 
Railway runs to Bahramghdt from the main line at Kawdl^nJ, and 
connects it with the capital, Lucknow, 39 miles distant ; ' and a bridge of 
boats here spans the Gogta (Ghdgia), and opens up the country on the 
other side of the river. It' is also connected by a metalled road with 
Nawdbganj, Lucknow, and Faizdbdd. The bridge and ferry tolls yield 
about ;^3roo per annum. Considerable traffic is carried botli by the 
railway and the bridge. Ibe principal exports by train are gii,Jadr, 
timber, cotton seed, etc.; and the iitaports, piece-goods,, suit, and 
linseed. The traffic over the bridge consists mainly of timber, rice 
and other food grains, oil-seeds, cattle, hemp, etc., from Bahraich on 
the north; and cotton doth, salt, pulses, metal utensils, etc,, from 
Southern Oudh and Cawnpur. 

Bahr&np'Uir.— 'Towns in Murshtdibtlid District, Bengal, atid in Qan- 
jdm District, Modcas. — See Bbehampuk. 

Bollldmpiir.— Town in Gurddspur District, Punjab; situated on 
the Kitan 6ti«ani,.6 miles from Gurddspur town, and named after Its 
founder Bahi^ Khdn, one of Akbaris generals. Population (1881) 
268s, comprising 1314 Muhammadans, lazi Hindus, isi Sikh^ and 
3 Jains ; number of occupied houses, 623. ' A third-dass municipality, 
with a revenue in 1881 of J47i derived chiefly. from octroi; expend!- 
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ture, jCiil i average incidence of taxation, la i^d. per head of the 
population. The town contains two Msdrs, grain-market, school, and 
municipal committee house. It is also the seat of a local industry 
in chintz printing. 

•HaTiartmn. — Small totvn in Meerut (Merath) District, North-Western 
Provinces , — See BisaMBhar. 

BahiL— A river in Cuddapah District, Madras Presidency j rises in 
the Madanapalli and, passing through Voilpdd and Raiclioti 

tdlukt, joins with other streams to form die Cheyair. 

Bahtdeshwor. — Village in Khindesh District, Bombay Presidency ; 
about 3 miles west of the Mahaji Station, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. Has a fine Mahddeo temple. 

Bai. — Guaranteed TMkurdi^ under the Indore Agency in Central 
India. 

— Town in Dhdrwdr District, Bombay Presidency. Popu- 
lation (i88r) 4116, namely, Hindus, syri; Muhammadans, 405. 
Municipal income in 1881, ;£(S39; incidence of taxation per head of 
population, 3s. ij|d. ; municipal expenditure in the same year, ^1^795. 

Baideavur.— Village on the Mahdnadi river, in Bdnkf Government 
estate, Orissa. Lat so* ai' 13' n., long. 83“ as' 30' k. Has traffic in 
salt, spices, cocoa-nuts, and brass utensils, which are taken to Sambalpur 
in the Central Provinces j cotton, wheats rice, oil-seeds, iron, iasar 
cloth, etc., are brought back in exchange. Police outpost 

Baiddr. — Town in South Kdnara District, Madras Presidency. 
Lat. 13* 53' 15* long. 74* 39' 30' R. j houses, 191 j population 
(t88i) 1 1 6a. The extreme north-western town of the Presidency, rS 
miles north of Runddpur. 

Baldyabdtf. — ^Important market town on the Hiiglf river, Hdglf 
District, Bengal, and a station on the East Indian Railway j 15 miles 
from Calcutta. Lat as* 47' 23' n., long. 88° as' 20" s. Population 
(1881) 14,477, namely, Hindus, r3,239; Muhammadans, 1237; 
‘others,' i. Males, 7553; females, 6924. Area of town site, 3360 
acres. Total municipal income in 1880-81, £ia 6 g, chiefly derived 
from a tax upon wheeled vehicles, and a house tax. A market, said 
to be one of the largest in Bengal, is held here twice a week, at which 
large transactions take place itt various kinds of produce, and specially 
in jute, which is brought from all parts of the adjacent country. Rope 
made of jute and hemp is manufactured in the town. 

Baldyandtll.— Village in Shdhdbttd District, Bengal; contains a 
ruin, with many obelisks and images, attributed to Madan Pdl, a Sivird 
Rdji Lat. 23' 17' », long. 83" 36' 15" b. 

Baikal. — ^Town and fort. South Kdnara District, Madras Presidency. 
— See BbkaLi 

Baikanthpur.— Town in Fatnd District, Bengal, Lat. 25* 29' 30' w.. 
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long. 85’ 25' 15'' E. Siluated on the Ganges 5 miles below the point 
where the Fdnpiin joins that river. Baikantbpur is a place of great 
sanctity, thronged by pilgrims at die festival of ^varAtti, A station 
on the East Indian Railway between Bdrh and Fatwa. Population 
(r88i) 6424, namely, Hindus, 6146; and Muhammadans, 378. Males, 
3067 ; females, 3357. Area of town site, 1716 acres. Munidpal 
income in 18S0-81, ;^i3o. A small town police force is maintained. 
The town was much larger in the beginning of the century than it now 
is, and then had a considerable weaving population. 

Bailft BhelOi — ^Town in Rdi Bardi Rdi Bareli District, Oudh. 

Rather a collection of hamlets than a town. Population (1881) 4747, 
principally Sivaite Hindus. Bi-weekly market. Government school. 
Temple to MaMdeo. 

BfulgfdiOn, — ^Village in Undo District, Oudh; 5 miles north-west 
of Purwa, and 16 miles south-eost of Undo town. Population (1881) 
1218, natudy, Hindus, 1134}' and Muhammadans, 84. Ruined 
fortress } bi-weekly market, attended by ihim 4000 to 5000 people ; 
trade in jewellery, wood, iron, agricultural implements, doth; school. 
Pleasantly situated among groves of mango and mahuA trees. 

Badlhonj^al. — ^Town in Belgium District, Bombay Presidency . — Stt 
Hongal. 

Balnchl. — ^Village on the Grand Trunk Road, in Hdgif District, 
Bengal, and a station on the East Indian RaUwayj dbtant from 
Calcutta 44 miles. Lat, 23' 7' n,, long. 88* 15' 35' B. Once notorious 
for its bands of dakAits^ or gang-robbers. 

Bedragnli.— Village in MuzaSiupur District, Bengal.-^ BhaiE' 
AOHtA. 

Bairdm Qh&t. — h- place of great sanctity rituated within tire 
boundary of Kaiinja, a village in ElUcbpor District Berdr, 14 miles 
east of Ellichpur town ; the site of an annual fair held in October, 
at which 50,000 people assemble. Lat at* aa' 30* w., long. 77** 38' 
30* E. Sacrifices of thousands of animals are offered before a rod^ 
approached by a long flight of steps, the Hindus on one side and the 
Musdindns on the other; a most curious and authentic fact in 
connection with this annual slaughter is, that not a fly is to be seen, 
although thousands of animals are sacrificed in front of the rock, and 
the place is several inches deep in blood 

Baintth. — ^Town inTontwflti District of the Jaipur State, Rdjputdna. 
Population (1881) 5649, namely^ Hindus, 4286; Muhammadans, '814; 
‘others,’ 549. 

Bfiitla. — Town in Ballia District, North-Western Provinces . — Su 
Biria, , ‘ 

Baltaranl Bivar. — The Styx of 'Hindu mythology, rises among the 
hills in the north-western portion of Keunjbai State, Orissa; flows hnt 
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in a south-westerly aud then in an easterly direction, forming successively 
the boundary between K.eunjhar and Morbhanj States, between 
Keunjhar and the District of Cuttack, and between Cuttack and 
Salaaor. Lat. 20* 44’ 45* to 2 1“ 27' 45“ ».» longi 35' to 86* 5 1' 15" e . 
In the latter District its waters join those of the Brtfhmanf, and >the 
united stream flows, under the name of the Dhdmrfl, into the Bay of 
Bengal The river is' navigable as fer as Olokh, 15 miles from its 
mouth ; beyond this point it is not affected by the tide, and above it the 
river is fordable during the hot season. There is a legend that Bimd, 
when inarching to Ceylon to rescue his wife Sftd from the ten-beaded 
demon Itdvana, halted at the tiver-side on the borders of Keunjhar \ 
and, in commemoration of this event, laiige numbers of people visit the 
river every January. Chief tributaries, Sdlnadl and Malai in Balasor 
District. Principal places on the bimks, Anandapur, in ICeanjhat 
State, and Olokh, and Chdndhdlf, in Balasor District. 

— Tributary State within the Political A^ncy of Kdthidwdr 
in the Province of Guzer^t, Bombay Presidency, lying between as' $ 7 * 
45" and 23’ 10' 30" N. lafc, and between 71* 39' 45" and 71* 59' 30" e. 
long j situated inland between the Rann of l^chchh (Cutch) and 
Ahmad&bdd District. Population (1881) iS>88i, distributed among 26 
villages; estimated gross revenue, The country is flat; the 

soil is light and in many places impregnated with salt, producing only 
cotton and the commoner varieties of grain ; there are no rivers, and the 
supply of water is obtained entirely from wells. The climate is hot and 
dry. The prevailing disease is fever. Most of the inhabitants belong 
to a predatory class of Muhammadans called Jdts. There are no made 
roads. Communication is kept up by bullock carts and pock-bullocks. 
The nearest port is Dholera. There are four schools, with 99 pupils. 
Bajina ranks ns a fourth-class State among the many petty States of 
ICdthiiwdr. The niler first entered into engagements with the British 
in 1807. The chief is a Muhammadan. He pays to the British 
Government a tribute of ;£'798, exclusive of t4s. sukri on account 
of Ahmoddbdd, and maintains a military force of 232 men. He holds 
no sanad authorizing adoption; succession follows the rule of 
primogeniture. No transit duties levied. 

Baj&na.— Chief town of the State of the same name in Kdthidwdx, 
Bombay Bresidency. Lat. 23* 7' long. 71* 49' 15" e. 

BaJ-b^ Small village on the bank of the Hiigll, 

in the District of the Twenty-four Parg^nds, Bengal. Lat. 22* 29' n., 
long. 88* 44' s. It is about 15 miles by river below Calcutta, and is 
noted as being the site of a fort captured ftom the forces of Sirdj-ud- 
dauld by Clive in 1756. The inhabitants belong almost entirely to the 
fishing castes. 

B^itpur {Bdth^ur ), — ^Town and tAdtid (police station) in Maiman- 
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singh District, Bengal. Lat 34" ja' 40* n., long. 90* 59' 43* £. ; 
number of houses, 94s. Population (18R1) 4641, namdy, males, 
3333, and females, 2409, Municipal income in i88o--8i, ^90, 
mainly to defray cost of small town police force, and of conservancy 
and sanitation. Pormerly noted for its mudin manufacture. The East 
India Company hod a factory here. Mmsi/'s courts and charitable 
dispensary. 

Bt^ranfforll . — Subdhat of Gwalior, under the Giini (Goona) sub- 
. Agency in Gwalior Territory, Central India. Tire subdkaf comprises 
four pargandsf namely, Ranod, Pichar, Chachaura, and Baitangarh ; 
these ore known as the Jaubiit and are managed by a sAbah for the 
chief, who is a tributary of Gwalior. Capital, Bajrangath, in lat. 24* 
34' M., long, 77* 18' E., where a fair is held in October, lasting rg days, 

Bajvdra. — ^Village in Hoshidipor iahAl, Hoshidrpur District, Pun- 
jab ; mile east of Hoshidrpui, Population (18S1) 2548. Said to 
have been formerly the principal place in this neighbourhood, and 
* celebrated for cloth-weavers and pious Brdhmans.’ A very ancient 
town, originally the head-quarters of the Nard lUjputs. The buildings 
extend for 2285 acres, but the greater part now consists of ruins, and 
furnishes broken bricks for metalling roads. Contains a picturesque 
brick fort, one of the few in the District not dismantled since the advent 
of British rule. A considerable ganison was luaintained here duiipg 
the reign of Ranjft Singh and his successors: , Until the cantonment was 
removed, the fort was used as a military prison for BuiDpean soldiers. 
The fort was built by the Kdngm chief Sausir, th^ limit of .whose 
advance towards the plains it may be said to mark 

B^Oiiter. — Fargand of the Gwalior State, under the Bhfl Agency of 
Central India. 

Bd.TcaygnfUj — ^District in theDieatenaat-Govetiioiship- 

of Bengal, lying between 21* 48' and 33* 4' 45' n , lat, and between 89* - 
55' and 91* 4' 50' B. lon ^ } area (r88i) 3649 square miles j population, 
1,900,889 souls, It forms the southernmost District of the Dacca 
Division, and is bounded on the north by the Districts of Dacca and 
Farfdpur ; on the east by the Meghniand Shdhbizpur rivers, separating 
it ftom No£khiU and Tipperah ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal; 
and on the west by Jessor and'Faridpur Districts. The Administrative 
head-quartets ore at Barisal, the chief town of the District, situated on 
the river of the same name. 

FhysUal AsptOs. — ^Bikargan) is a ^ical part of the alluvial delta 
formed by the three great river systeiins of Bengtd. It is watered by the 
united streams of the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, and the Megbni, .and 
traversed by innumerable rivers and watercourses, forming a most 
intricate network of channels, which are ever changing their courses. 
The whole District presents the appearance of an unbroken level, 
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al fr nngl u there is a very ilight and gradrial decline from the east torraids 
the west and north-west , There is not a hill or hillock in the whole 
District, but its scenery derives a beauty from the wide expanse of 
cultivation, and the greenness and freshness of the vegetation. The 
villages, which are always walled round by groves of bamboos and 
betel-nut palms, have a very picturesque appearance. The level of 
even the highest part of the District is only just sufficient to protect it 
from ordinary floods, while the western and north-western parts lie so 
low that the water of the numerous channels and streams collects in 
extensive marshes and swamps. These are often of great size and 
depth, abound in fish, and frequently during the rainy season over- 
spread the adjacent country. Among the principal swamps {jlAli) 
are — (i) StCghid marsh, 30*39 square miles; (a) Sdlti marsh, 24*71 
square miles; and (3) Rdmsil marsh, 31*61 square miles. The Survey 
Officer reports the following peculiarities with regard to some of these 
marshes: — ' In some of the swamps, the surface growth of aquatic plants, 
mixed with drift weeds, grasses and rice stalks, increase annually, and 
in process of time a crust is formed capable of supporting human 
beings, and on which rice is cultivated. Small floating patches are 
thus formed, and the natives assert that in very strong winds these are 
sometimes carried from one side of the swamp to the other, and are 
the cause of great dispute. ... It is not uncommon for the holders 
of these floating fields to make boles through them, and catch the fish 
which may be in the neighbourhood, and which are immediately 
attracted by the light' On the southern face of the District, bordering 
the Bay of Bengal, lies the Bikarganj portion of the SuMDAiisAns or 
seaboaM jungles. But in many parts the land has now been cleared 
almost to the sea. The river system of Bdkarganj consists of the 
offshoots from the great estuary of the Meghnd, and the tributaries and 
diatributBiies of the Atidl Kh6n and the Bdleswai, the two other prin- 
cipal rivers of the District The numerous names given to these rivers 
in different parts of their courses cause great confusion. The Meghnd 
estuary itself is colled at different parts of its course the Sdtbdcid, the 
llsd, the Tetulid, and the Shdhbdzpur; and the same perplexing multi- 
plicity of names extends even to the smallest kkdl or watercourae, 
which the villagers on one side often call by a name quite different 
from that by which it is known on the other, These intersect 
the District in every direction, and are so numerous that it is difficult 
to get about except by boat at any season of the year. Indeed, there 
are hardly any roods in the District, and every peasant has his own 
boat in which he moves from place to place. 

The rivets and water channels' are all navigable throughout the year, 
and subject to tidal action. The Collector thinks that there is not a 
Brngle iratercouTse which is not navigable by boats of two tons burthen 
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at high vrutet in the rainy season. During the rains nearly the whole 
country is tinder waten There is a very strong * bore* at spring tides 
in the estuary of the Meghnd, and at that season the boatmen seldom 
venture on the riven Several large islands are formed by the Meghnd 
near its mouth, the most important of which within the jurisdiction of 
Bdkarganj are Dakshin Shdhbdapur, Mdnpurdj Bhddurdi and Bdbndbdd* 
Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking place, especially towards 
the east, wrhere the District is wash^ by the Meghnd. On the north 
and east of the island of Dakshin Shdhbdq>uT» the land ia being rapidly 
cut away ; and every year many homesteads, with their groves of betel- 
nut and cocoa-nut palms, fall into the river. On the other hand, large 
alluvial accretions are being formed in the estuary, the names of many 
of which, such as Victoria Alexander cAar^ Falcon diar, Brown 
cAar, Drummond ^Aar^ Lord Harding^s cAar^ etc, indicate their recent 
origin, 

IJttle has been done towards embanking rivers and marshes with a 
view to their reclamation and the extension of cultivation. The banks 
of the rivers and marshes produce large quantities of reeds, which are 
used for mat-making. Long-stemmed rice is extensively cultivated in 
the swamps. The seed is sown when the marshes are dry, or nearly 
so, and when the rains set in the plant shoots up with the rise of the 
water, and can be grown in water to a depth of from i8 to ao feet. 

The few trading villages to be found in the District ate invariably 
situated on the banks of a stream, but the inhabitants do not love to 
congregate into villages. Each man builds his homestead on his own 
land, generally on the highest spot in his holding, without any reference 
to his neighbours j and os a rule, therefore, the homesteads are apart 
from each other. They are surrounded with dense plantations of cocoa- 
nut and betel-nut palms and bamboos, presenting a very picturesque 
appearance. The principal places inhabited by a large community 
living by river tralBc, are the followings — (i) Naldiiti, on the Nalchiri 
river; principal imports, salt, tobacco, oil and sugar; exports, rice and 
betel-nuts, (a) MehdnljgaDj or Jhdlakdtf, on tlie Jhdlakitl AAdl; 
imports and exports same as Kolchiti ; also large market for anle of 
timber, especially sundri wood (3) Mdddripur, on the- E.um^; 
imports, tobacco and oil; exports, jute. (4) Sdhibganj, on the river of 
the same name 3 imports, salt, ml, tobacco and pulses; exports, rke, 
molasses, and sundH wood, ($) Daulat Khdn, in the island' of Dakshin 
Shdhbizpur ; principal exports, betel-nuts. The staples of the District, 
which are the chief' suiqyort of the river traffic, are rice, cocoa 4 )ut 5 and 
betel-nuts, among the exports ; the chief import is salt The rivers 
are only used for navigation purposes. Irrigation is scarcely known, 
although a email watercourse is occasionally dammed up for this 
purpose. 
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There are no mineral products^ with the exception of salt This 
can be extracted very easily from the soil, and is a frequent cause of 
breaches of the Salt Laws* lu some of the inlands in the Meghnd the 
ground is quite white in the dry season from salt efflorescence* The 
only forests in the District are in the southern Sundarbans tracts they 
yield an abundant supply of timber and firewood, and some honey and 
wax, and give shelter to tigers, leopards, and other wild animals* 
Game-birds are very numerous in the District, and fish abound In alt 
the streams, many of which also contain formidable crocodiles. There 
are no regular fishing towns or villages in the District, but most villages 
contain one or two fishermen’s houses, and nearly every man fishes on 
his own account, either witli net or rod, whenever he has leisure, and 
this contributes a good' deal to his maintenance. Marabouts, king- 
fishera, flamingoes, crones, pelicans, and wild geese are killed for the 
sake of their plumage, which is sent to Calcutta. 

Administrative History , — -Bdkarganj probably formed part of Todar 
Mall’s (1582} sarkdr of Sondrgdon, In the readjustment of Bengal by 
Sult^ Shujd in 1658, the Bikarganj portion of the Sundarbans is for the 
first time mentioned, under the name of Muridkhtoi. The next land 
settlement of Bengal was made by Nawdb Jafar Khdn in 173X1 during 
the reign of Muhanimad Shdh. By this settlement, all Bengal was 
divided , into thirteen ehaklds^ one of which, ehdklA Jahdngfmagar, 
included Bdkaiganj and the Sundarbans. From the cession of Bengal 
to the East India Company in 1765 down to 1817, the District formed 
part of the Dacca Collectorate, but was administered by a judge and 
magistrate of its own, whose head-quarters were originally at the town 
of Bdkarganji near the junction of the Kxishnakdti and Khairibild 
Tivers. This station is now in mins. In 1801, the administrative 
head-quarters were transferred to Barisdl. There have been numerous 
changes of jurisdiction, in the District, the most important being the 
transfer (in 1859) to Bdkarganj of the large island of Dakshln Shdh- 
bdxpur, together with the adjacent sandbanks and islands (of which 
Mdnpnrd is the chief) from NoikhdU District. Up to quite recently, 
there were several discrepancies between the limits of the magisterial, 
revenue, and civil jurisdictions. In the northern part of the District, 
some villages within the Mdddrlpur sub-division were within the 
criminal jurisdiction of Farldpur, and the civil and revenue jurisdiction 
of BdkaTganj. To remedy this discrepancy, the wliole of Mdd&rlpur 
sub-division, with the exception of the (^umadl police circle, has 
been separated from Bdkarganj since 1873, and attached to Farfdpur 
District 

Roptilaiion,^T\it first systematic attempt at an enumeration of the 
people was in 1873, when the Census disclosed a population of 
*i377>433 persons, inhabiting 4269 villages, and spread over an area of 
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4935 square miles; average density of the population, 482 per square 
mile. S.edactions in area have since talcen place by transfers to 
other Districts. On an area corresponding to that of the present 
District, the population in 1873 ^vas 1,887,586, The Census of 
t68r returned the population at 1,900,889, on nn ares of 3649 
square miles, or an increase of 13,303 over the same area in 1873. 
The District population in 1881 resided in 4336 towns and villages, 
and inhabited 333,913 houses; average density of population, 530*93 
per square mile ; number of houses 63*83 per square mile; inhabitants 
per occupied house, 8*53. Divided according to sc^ males numbered 
973,479, and females 927,41a Classified according to religion, there 
were — Muhammadans, 1,267,694 ; Hindus, 624,597 ; Christians, 3717; 
Buddhists (chiefly Magli immigrants from Aiakan), 4797; Brahmos, 
83; Jew, I. The principal Hindu and semi-Hindu castes were as 
follow : — ^Bifihman, 44,736 ; Chandi), die most numerous caste in the 
District, constituting the great mass of Hindu caltivators, 260,771; 
Dhobi, 31,628; Jaliy^, 13,298; Jugt, 31,518; Kaibart^ iS,o8o; 
lUyasth, 87,834; Hipit, 33,499; Surf, 16,845. Hindus, not recog- 
nising caste, were returned os numbering 53S6. The Muhammadans 
are, almost without exception, descendants of converts from Hinduism, 
and do not dififer either ethnically or linguistically from their Hindu 
neighbours. Of the 3717 Christians, 3893 were natives or descendants 
of native converts. ITie male population was divided mcordihg to 
occupation into the following six classes (r) Profiissional class, indad- 
ing Goyerament, military, and dvil ofliciais, and the learned professions, 
30 , 497 ; (3) Domestic servants, hotel and lodging-house keepers, etc., 
9864; (3) Commercial dass, induding merchants, genmal dealers, 
carriers, etc., 43,863 ; (4) agricultuml -and postoral castes, induding 
gardeners, 437,441 ; (s) manufactniing, artisan, and other industtial 
classes, 69,610; (6) indefinite and non-pioductWe (comprising 11,836 , 
general labourers, 1663 men of rank and property without occupation, 
and 378,705 unspecified, induding children), 378,705. During the 17th 
and i8th centuries the Magbs or Arakanese rpadeie^lar raids in fleets 
of aimed vessels up the livers of Eastern Bengal, causing so devas- 
tation that, in one of the early maps, a considerable tract is marked . 
‘depopulated by the Maghs.’ The Magh settlers in Bdkajganj have 
subsided under British rule into quiet, peaceable, and industrioua 
They are nominally Buddhists, but, from long tesideiM^ 
in a District where Buddhism is unknown, nearly all traces of their 
religion have been obliterated, and many of them have embrawd 
ar i T'diibpi. They are fond of thdr old homes, to which thg* occasion- 
ally make short virits. They adhere to their own mode of living, 
intermarry only among themselves, and build their dwellings on the 
model of Burmese houses. They first settled in the Sundarbans more; 
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than a hundred years ago, when they iled from their country, during 
the war between the Burmese and Aiakan which ended in the 

conquest of Atakan. Amongst the Muhammadans, the Fardizis, a 
puritan, but here a not actively fanatical, sect, deserve special mention. 
They are very numerous in BdLkarganj, especially in the southern parts 
of the District, but the original home of the sect was in Faridpur, 
and a brief account of its origin and rise will be found in the article 
on that District. 

The material condition of the people is good. With scarcely an 
exception, every man is a small landholder, and cultivates sufficient 
rice and other necessaries for the support of his family, Owing to this 
cause, hired labour is very scarce, and during the harvest season, when 
the few available labourers are eagerly bid for by the landholders, the 
price of labour rises to a shilling per diem. The diet of the people 
consists principally of rice, fish, and vegetables; but the Muhammadans, 
whenever rich enough to do so, indulge in animal food, particularly 
fowls and goats. Except in the larger villages, the dwellings of the 
people ate very isolated, especially in the south of the District, where 
the homesteads are far apart from each other, with dense plantations of 
cocoa-nut and betel-nut trees surrounding each. Accordingly, families 
have little communication with each other, and neighbourly visits are 
seldom exchanged. The population of Bdkarganj is purely rural, and 
there is no tendency to gather into towns. Only three towns contain 
more than 5000 inhabitants, viz, the civil station of Barisal, popula- 
tion 13,186; Bakarcanj, 7060; and Bauphal, 5055. In addition, 
there are three other towns, or rather large villages, viz, Nalchiti, 
Jhaukati or Mahfirijganj, and Firozfob — all considerable trading 
places, }hfilakfitf is one of the largest rimber markets in Eastern 
Bengal, especially for the sale of sundti wood, which is exported to 
Calcutta and elsewhere for fuel. Daulat Khin is the princi^ village 
in the island of Dakshfn Shdbbdzpnr, but the head-quarters of that 
Sub-division are at Bhola. Amongst the other trading villages of the 
District may be mentioned — Sdhibganj, Angarid, Sayyidpur, and Jabar 
AmM. The towns and villages are thus classified in the Census returns 
of 1881 Villages with less than soo inhabitants, 1656; from soo to 
500, 1484 ; from 500 to 1000, 759 j from 1000 to 9000, 341 ; from 
9000 to 3000, 70; from 3000 to 5000, 93; from 5000 to 10,000, 9; 
from 10,000 to 15,000, I : total, 4336 villages and towns. Fairs are 
held in November at Lfikhutid, Binaripfiro, and Kulsokfitl ; in October 
at Jhdlakfitf, and in March at Firozpur, These are not religious 
gatherings, but meetings for general amusement and 'trade; the largest 
of them is attended by five or six thousand persons. 

Agriailture, — ^Rice forms the staple crop of the District, and indeed is 
the only cereal grown to any extent. It consists of three sai^s—Afnatt, or 
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winter rice ; the autumn crop ; and bore^ or spring rice. These are 
sub-divided into more than a hundred well-Kcognised varieties. The 
dman^ which is the most important crop, is sown on the setting in of 
the rains in Ajwil or May, tnmspianted between the beginning of June 
and the middle of August, and rMped in November ,and December. 
It requires much care, as it will not grow unless the ears can be kept 
well above the flood-water. Aas rice is sown in spring and the early 
part of the hot weather, and reaped in August. In many parts of the 
District it is transplanted like the Aman crop, but in the northern portion 
it is simply sown broadcast The boro crop is generally sown broad- 
cast in December, and reaped in April or May ; it is also sometimes 
transplanted. Among the other crops of the District ate mustard, 
pulses iJiJusiA and mttsurl), linseed, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, 
safflower, and /tbr. Jute is grown in the northern part of the District. 
Of the total area, nearly three^ourths are under cultivation. Ktce 
lands )deld from la cwts. of unhusked rice per acre in the case of 
inferior land, to as much as 43 cwts. in the case of very fine land ; a 
good averse out-turn is from 17^ to 32 cwts. per acre. The price of 
paddy varies, but it is seldom worth to the cultivator more than a& 8d. 
a cwt. ; and, speaking generally, a husbandman would be glad if be 
could sell it on the ground at as., the price in many places being as 
low as IS. dd. or is. 8d. a cwt. From the above figures it will be seen 
that it is not easy to estimate the value of- the rice crop per acre; an 
average calculation which has been made, however, shows the ordinary 
net profit to the cultivator to be, all things considered, about' los. 
The condition of the peasantry is on the whole satisfactory; idtnost 
every man has his own little plot of ground, on which he grows 
sufficient for the wants of his family. The average size of these little 
farms is about four acres ; a fair-sized comfortable holding would be 
from five to seven acres in extent 'Very few peasants cultivate as much 
as seventeen acres. A single pair of oxen is able to cultivate from five 
to five and a half acres of land. 

Act X. of 1859, although extensively worked, has not caused a 
general enhancement of rent, but it has tended to render imts uniform, 
and to enhance rates on lands which were held on terms unduly favour- 
able to the cultivator. Rates of rent vary considerably, according to 
the situation and quality of the soil ; lice land rents at from 3s, to tSs. 
pec acre; sugar-cane and plantations at 4s.; homestead land 
surrounding dwellings at from 9s. to 30s. IVages generally have 
doubled during the last few yean, the present average rates berag as 
follows : — Coolies, 6d. a day; agricultural day-labourers, 6d.,.6d., or is. 
a day, according to the season and demand ; bricklayers, carpenters, 
etc., when not paid by the job, 303. to 408. a mondi. Although the 
prices of food have also risen, the increase has not been so marked as 
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in the case of vagea. The best cleaned rice in iSSt-Sa sold at from 
58. 6 d, to 6 s. sd. a cwt., and common husked rice at from 4s. 96. 
to $6. 3d. 

Land rtftutrs.—Th&cc is not much spare land in the District, except 
in the forests of the Snndarban tracts. Land tenures, of a favourable 
nature to the cultivators, and indicating the existence of surplus lands, 
are not common. In former days, however, a tenure prevailed called 
jangal-burit for the cultivation of jungle and waste lands. Many 
persons undertook to cultivate such tracts, and these newly reclaimed 
lanfTa were constituted and included in the rent-roll of the 

nearest mtMndAr. If the idlukddr died leaving heirs, the latter obtained 
possession of the lands j but if without heirs, the managed 

the land on behoof of Government The various intermediate tenures 
between the superior landlord and the actual cultivators are as follow : — 
Tdlttk^ aiuat idluk^ nim ausaf Aawald, tdm Aataald, ausat Him 
hawalA, mrdsh karskd, and kaitnl karskd. The word idm when used 
in naming a tenure, generally indicates that it is a sub-division of the 
parent tenure, i.t, that the rights of the sub-tenant do not extend to the 
whole, but only to a portion of the land included within the parent 
tenure ; the ^vord owsat simply means subordinate, and signihea a 
dependent tenure j mirdsh karskd and kaimi karshd are hereditary 
cultivators’ tenures held at a fixed rent. To this must be added the 
ijdrat or ordinary farming lease, and its sub-tenure dar ^dra, and which 
may be attached to any of the foregoing tenures. Most of the land in 
the District has passed from the hands of the superior holders into 
those of intermediate holders, and there is no District in Bengal in 
which the sub-division of tenures has been carried to a greater extent. 
Except in the case of newly-formed allavial lands, it is rare to find an 
instance in which there are not two or three middlemen between the 
proprietor of the soil and the actual cultivator. Most of the husband- 
men are thoi^ht to possess rights of occupancy. 

Naittral CaUtniities, — ^Bdkorganj is subject to blight, which cannot, 
however, be said to materially affect the prosperity of the District, and 
to flood, which often causes much injury. These floods are generally 
occasioned either by the rising of the rivers before they enter tlie 
District, or by the high tides which accompany cyclones. One of 
the most serious floods of the present century took place in i8aa, in 
which it was estimated that neariy 40,000 people lost their lives j 
the loss of cattle was estimated at 98,830 head, and the value of 
miscellaneous property destroyed, at £13^,66^ ; the records of the 
Collectorate were also s^vept away and totally destroyed. Other 
destructive floods have occurred since then, in 1825, 1833, 1855, 
i86f , i86g, and 1870. In November 1876 the islands at tlie moutli 
of the Megbni were swept by a terrible cyclone and storm wave, which 
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caused a great loss of HfCi and utis followed by a severe outbreak of 
cholera. The erection of protective works against these inundations 
would involve enormous expenditure ; no such works exist at present. 
B^kaiganj is not liable to famineS| and did not suffer during 1866, 
although prices rose considerably in that year, mring to the greatly 
increased export of rice to other parts of the country. The maxinium 
price of paddy during the famine of 1866 was 8s. lo^d. a cwt.| and of 
husked rice 17s. td. a cwt. If these rates were reached in January or 
February, and if the rise of prices was known to be caused by the failure 
of the crops within the Districti famine might reasonably be expected 
later in the year, A deficient rainfall, which in other Districta would 
seriously diminish the crop, might in Bakarganj prove rather beneficial 
than otherwise. 

Commerce and Tradty etc . — ^The trade of the District is for the most 
part carried on at river-side markets, the principal of whicli have 
already been mentioned; but a good deal of business is also done at 
the fairs, which are attended by large numbers of people. The chief 
exports are rice, betel-nuts, cocoa-nuts, sundrl wood, and jute ; the 
principal imports — ^piece^oods, salt, tobacco, oil, oil-seeds, pulses, etc. 
The exiports greatly exceed the imports in value. The only manufac- 
tures of the District are pottery, coarse cloth, oil, gurot molasses, and 
fine mats ; of these only the pottery, which is of excellent quality, is 
exported. The condition of the manufacturing classes is &ir!y prospi^- 
ous. Manufactures are carried on by the people in their own bouses 
and on their own account ; the employment of hired labour for such 
purposes is rare. Several indigo factories formerly existed, but the 
manufacture has long since ceased. Native banking establishments ore 
canied on in the towns of Bdrisdl, Jh&lakdti, S&hibganj and NalchitI, 
but loans are conducted by all classes, whether agricultural or commer- 
cial, who have spore money at their disposal. The few roads in the 
District arc very short, and are not maintained by the Public Works 
Department; regular commumcation being, ns already mentioned, con- 
ducted entirely by water. 

AdminUtraHon.—\ii 18x8, the first year after its separation from 
Dacca, the net revenue of Bdkargunj was the net civil 

expenditure, ;^i5,647. By j86o-6t, the net revenue had increased to 
;£'i5o,3o 5, and the net civil expenditure to that is to flay, 

between r8i8 and z86o, the revenue of the District increased by 
55 per cent., while the expenditure more than doubled, the increase 
being 139 per cent. In i87o^x, the net revenue of the District had 
further risen to ;£203,445 (showing an increase since i860 of 35 per 
oent),and the civil expenditure t0;£44,902, or an increase since i860 
of 38 per cent. In 1880-81 the revenue had increased to 16,049, 
of which the principal items were the following: — Land revenue^ 
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£i46,2SS } excise, j«^82S4; stamps, ;£ 43.470 5 registration, £s^S 4 i 
and road cesS| ^£10,374. In i8i8« there were 1 magisterial court and 
3 revenue and civil courts in the District; in.i850j there were 3, 
and in 1869, 8 magisterial courts, the number of revenue and civil 
courts in these years being 10 and 15 respectively. In 1880-81, there 
were 14 revenue and civil judges, and 15 magistrates, exclusive of 
honorary magistrates. For police purposes, Bdkarganj is divided into 
t 6 police circles {fAdftds)^ namely, Bdrisil, B^karganj, Medhiganj, 
Gaurnadi, JhdlakAtf, and Nalchitf in the head-quarters Sub-division; 
l^atudkhdlfj Bauphal, Gulsakhdlf, and Gulachfpa in Patudkhdil Sub- 
division; Pirozpur, Bhandaria, Swanipkdtl, and Matbdrl in Pirozpur 
Sub-division; and Bbola and Barhan-ud-dln Halar in Dakshin Shdh- 
bazpur Sub-division. In 1880, the regular police force numbered 
507 men of all ranks, maintained at a total cost of ;^x 1,471. There 
was also a municipal force of 113 officers and men, costing and 

a rural police or village watch of 4378, maintained by the zatnlnddrs at 
an estimated cost of ^13,828. The total machinery, therefore, for the 
protectioix of person and property consisted of 4998 officers and men, 
giving one man to every *73 square mile, or to every 460 of the popula- 
tion. The total cost was ;^24,935, average of 198. 9d. 

per square mile of area, and 3^. per head of the population. Murders 
and riots are common in Bdkarganj. The frequency of this and other 
crimes, aucli as ddAdiH or gang-robbery, has been attributed to the isola- 
tion of the dwellings, together with the consequent freedom of the 
people from those restraining influences which a community exercises 
on the members constituting it Bdkarganj contains one District jail, 
and three subsidiary prisons. Daily average jail population in 1880, 
4^5*56. Education till lately was in a veiy backward state in the Dis- 
trict, a fact which is explain^ by the circumstance that, except at the 
civil station, almost the entire community is composed of peasants and 
fishermen, all intent upon earning their daily food, and caring nothing 
for an education which will not assist them to do so. A small triangular 
tract between the Barisdl, Aridl Khdn, and Swardpkdtf rivers, in the 
centre of the District, contained nearly all the State schools. The 
number of Government and aided schools in 1860-61 was 3, attended 
by 389 pupils ; in 1870-71^ the number of such schools was 67, and of 
the pupils attending them, 3116. Since Sir George CampbeWs Educa- 
tional reforms in 1873, by which the grant-in^iid system was extended 
to primary schools, education has received a considerable impetus, and 
in 1880, 703 schools, attended by 21,357 pupilsi were returned as 
receiving State assistance. The number of unaided inspected primary 
schools in the same year was returned at 192. The Census Report 
in 1881 returned 34,787 boya and 1127 girls as under instruction, 
besides 79,733 unales and 1489 females as able to read and write, but 
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not under instruction. The District is divided into 4 administrative 
Stib-divisionsy namely, Barisdl, DaksUn Shdhbdzpur, Pfrozpur, and 
PatudkhdU. 

Medical Aspecls , — ^The ‘climate of Bdkarganj is said to be one of the 
healthiest in Eastern ficngal, omng to the strong south-irest monsoon, 
which blows up fresh from the sea, and keeps the atmosphere cool. 
But the heavy ntin&li and consequent humidity of the atmosphere, com* 
bined with the use of bad water^ act as sources of disease. The average 
monthly temperature varies from 78** P. minimum to 85* maximum, 
the thermometer ranging from da"" to 98®, Tlie minfall in i8Sr was 
99*26 inches at Barisdl, the average for the previous 15 years being 
77^28 inches. The principal endemic diseases are fevers of all kinds 
and cholera; the latter disease and small-pox occasionally occur as 
epidemics. Cattle disease has been prei^ent of late years. [For 
further particulars regarding Bdkarganj District, see my Sfafisffcal 
Account of Bengal (Triibner, 1875), 'vol* v- pp. 1 57-251 ; and Geogra* 
phical Notes appended to vol. i. pp. 349-389 * also the Bengal Census 
Eeport of 2881 ; the Revenue Survey Report of the District; and the 
History and Statistics of the Dacca Division: Government Press, 
Calcutta.] 

Bdkargaivj. — Former head^iuarters of the District of the same 
name, Bengal ; situated near the junction of the Krishtiakdti and Khair- 
dbdd rivers. Lat 22* 3a' 45'' N., long. 90'' af lo" In i8oz the 
head-quarters were transferred to BarisdL 'Population in 187 a, 44^51 
in t88ii 7060, viz. Muhammadans, 4653; Hindus^ 2406; Cbristmn, u 
Area of town site, 3084 acres. BdkaiganJ and Some surroutiding villages, ' 
with a total population of 9380, has for police and conservancy purposes 
been constituted a Municipal Union. Income in 1680-81, ;^i7o. 

BdkOBwar^ or Kana>»^A small river of Bengal; rises in Bfrbhdm 
Diatricti and, with its tributary the Kopdi or Kopd or Sdl Nadi, drains 
the country between the Ajai and the Mor or Maureksha, joining the 
latter river in Murshiddbid District. Course, easterly, Springs impreg- 
nated with sulphuretted hydrogen are found in the bed of the stream, 
with hot and cold jets within a few feet of each other, about 8 miles- 
weat of Suri. One mile south of Tantirsdrd village a group of hot 
sulphur springs (named Bhtlin Bdkeswar) attmets annual concourse 
of pilgrims, whose piety has erected a little temple city of m.ore than 
300 brick shrines to Maliddeo on the river bank. 

Bakhar. — Forrihed island in the Indu^ Shikdrpur District,, Sind, 
Bombay Presidency.— iSl« Bukkur, 

Bakhr6. — Village in Muzaffarpur District, Bengal. Population 
(i88x) 3316, comprising 2717 Hindus, 598 Muhammadans, nnd i 
Christian. Residence of a family of influential landholders, said to be 
descendants of the safrkmiUigffs of Behar. ^khrd 19 a police outpost, 
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and hns a saltpetre store, two schools, and some temples. Distance from 
Muzatfarpur, 22 miles. 

Bakhshl EML— Water channel in HdgH District, Bengal, and the 
principal tributary of the Riipndrdydn river in that District It drains 
the central marsh lying between the^Ddmodar and the Rilpndrdyan. 

Bakhtg'arh, — Petty State or guaranteed Thdkurdt in the Bhil 
Agency, under the Central India Agency. Ihe present chief, Pratdp 
Singh, was adopted in 1869 by the widow of his predecessor, with the 
consent of the Dhdr Dartdr^ and was invested with full powers on 
attaining his majority in 1882. A payment of Hall rupees 16,502 is 
annually made to the Dhdr State, under a settlement dating back to 
j8i8. The State comprises 35 villages, 3 of which are indm or revenue 
free; revenue in 1880, ;;^4248. 

Bakhtidrpizr. — ^Village and station on the East Indian Railway, in 
Patna District, Bengal ; nearest station for Behar or Nawddd. Lat. 
35® 27' 30" N,, long. 85* 34' E. Distance from Calcutta, 310 miles. 

BaickarAyasaiXilidrazn. — ^Village in Anantdpur District, Madras 
Presidency. Population (1881) 2213. Though small, it pays a revenue 
of j£Sox ; situated 2 miles from Anantapur, where the principal rdjfa/s 
of the village live. It is built immediately under the tank dam, and the 
streets are therefore usually under water; fever and cholera are almost 
endemic. The village was founded in 1364, on one end of the dam, 
of which Anantdsdgnram (Anantdpur) forms the other. — A nan- 

TASAOARAM. 

Bakloh, — ^Town and small hill cantonment in the extreme north- 
east of Gurddspur District, Punjab, on the borders of Chdmba State. 
Lat. 3a" 30' N., long. 75“ 57' e. ; height above sea level, 4584. Popu- 
lation in 1881, 1479, comprising 2300 Hindus, 13 Sikhs, 254 Muham- 
madans, and 12 others. 

BakrA River.— A small and rapid stream of North Behar. Rises 
in the Morang, or lower Himdlayan range, and flowing in a southerly 
direction, joins the Pandr at Rimpur, 5 miles north of Ardriyd, in 
Pumiah District, Bengal. A good deal of timber is brought down the 
stream from Nepdl. 

Baksar.— Village in Undo District, Oudh, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 34 miles south-east of Undo town. The first seat of the Bois 
clan, conquered by Rdjd Abhdi Chdnd. Population (188 j) 1314, 
namely, Hindus, 1184; and Muhammadans, 130. Annual fair in the 
month of Kdrtik, when £00,000 people assemble to bathe in the Ganges, 
which is held to be particularly sacred at this place, where there 
is a famous temple dedicated to the goddess Chdndika. Village school 
and Sanskrit pdtJisdliu This little village has acquired a modern interest 
from its connection with the Cawnput massacre of July 1857. A single 
boat-load of fugitives hod managed to escape from the scene of butchery 
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on the river at Cawnpiir; but after two days’ pursuit by the routineets, 
who lined both banks, and the slaughter of the majority of its occupants, 
it ran upon a sandbank near Baksar. The fire of the enemy prevented 
the boat being got afloat again, and 14 of its occupants landed to 
attempt to drive them oit Major De la Fosse, one of the sunrivots, 
thus tells the story : — * Directly we got on shore the insurgents retired ; 
but having followed them up too far, we were cut off from the river, 
and had ourselves to tetire as we were being surrounded. We could 
not make for the river, but had to go down parallel, and came at the 
river again a mile lower down, where we saw a luge force of men right 
in front waiting for us, and another 1(M on the other bank, should we 
attempt to cross the river. On the bank of the river, just by the force 
in front, was a temple, We fired a volley and made for the temple, in 
which we took shelter, one man being killed and one wounded. From 
tlie door of the temple we fired on every insurgent who showed himself. 
Finding they could do nothing against us while we remained inside, 
they heaped wood all round and set it on fire. When we could no 
longer remain inside, on account of the smoke and heat, we threw 
off the dolhes we had, and, each taking a musket, charged through the 
fire. Seven of us out of twelve got into the water ; but before we had 
gone far two poor fellows were shot. There were only five left now, 
and we had to smm, while the iosurgmits followed us along both banks, 
wading, and firing as fast as they could. After we bad gone about 3 - 
miles down the stream, one of oqr party, an aTtinetyroan,,to rest himielf, 
began swimming on his bock, and not knowing in what direction be 
tvas swimming, got on shore, and was killed. When we bad gone down 
about 6 miles, firing on both sides .ceased ; arid soon after we were 
hailed by some natives on the Oudh side, who asked us to come on 
shore, and said that they would take us to their Rijd, who was friendly 
to the English. We gave ourselves up, oud were taken 6 miles inland • 
to the RAjd [the late Mahdrdjd Sir Digbijai Singh, K.CS.L, to whom 
this village and considemble other estates in Oudh were awarded as a 
recognition of his loyalty], who treated us very kindly, giving us clothes 
and food.’ Besides Major De la Fosse, the others who escaped were 
Captain Mowbray Thomson and two privates — the sole survivors 
of the Cawnpur massacre. The boat from which the party bod 
landed was overtaken by the mutineers, and the remaining occupants 
conveyed back to Cawnpur, vriiere they were slaughtered^ by order of 
the Ndnd. 

Bdkud Greek.— A short, deep branch of the Mabdnadf river, in 
Cutt ack District, Bengal. It is the more southerly of the two channels 
leading inland from the anchorage at False Point, and it is alsd the 
more direct of the two for navigatioa A bar, about rooo yards long, 
lies across the mouth, and is dry during the last quarter of the ebb.. 
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At full tide, however, cargo-boats and steamers enter easily. Beyond 
the bar a channel of a feet is obtained, gradually deepening to 8, then 
shoaling agun to s, and eventually deepening into an excellent channel 
of 14 to 20 feet up to its junction with the Mahjnadl, a distance of 
about 16 miles. In this creek Government established its rice depdt 
for throwing supplies into Orissa from the sea during the great famine 
of 1866. 

Village in Sylhet District, Assam, on the Lower Bardk 
or Kusiyira river, with a large river-borne trade in rice, jute, oil-ee^s, 
and atalpAA mats. Lat 24* 39' 15" n., long, 91“ 52' 15" a In 1876-77 
the registered exports into Bengal included 137,800 m^ttnds of rice, 
7000 ol paddy, and 3400 o£ jute j the itnpeata induded ;^Ji8,3oo of 
piece-goods, and 17,340 wounds of salt. 

B&Ugarh. — ^Town in Hdgli District, Bengal, situated on the right 
bank of the Hdgli river. Population (1881) 11,233, namely, Hindus, 
9941, and Muhammadans, 1292. The town and surrounding villages, 
covering an area of 8000 acres, has been constituted a Municipal 
Union. Population within municipal limits, 16,66a ; municipal income 
(1880-81), ;^393 j expenditure, ;£454. 

BAUghdt (' Above the Gh&ts'\ — ^Name given to certain Districts of 
the old Vijayanagar kingdom of the Karnatic, to distinguish them from 
the Karnatic the Districts 'below the ghdts* now called ' The 
Karnatic.’ Lat. 8* 10' to i6* N., long. 77* 20' to 8o* 10' e. The Districts 
of Bellary, Karndl (Kurnool), and Cuddapah are still locally known as 
the Bdldghdt. 

BdiUghdt. — ^The upland country of Beidr (in contradistinction to the 
payanghAt or lowland tract), above the Ajanta ridge, sloping southwards 
beyond the gh&ts or passes which lead up to it. Here is the extreme 
northern limit of the table-land of the Dakshin (Deccan). Lakenwddi 
ghit^ the gateway to the BdlCighd^ is in lat. ao* 29' n., and long. 76* 

37' E- 

BAlAglldt; — District in the Ndgpur Division of the Chief-Commis- 
sionership of the Central Provinces, lying between 21* 18' and 2 a* 25' 
N. lat, and 79* 43' and 81” 4' E. long It forms an' irregular quadri- 
lateral, with its northern base resting on Mandld District, bounded on 
the west by Seonl; on the south by Bbanddrd; and on the east by 
Kdipur. Population in 1881, 340,554 souls; area, 3146 square miles. 
The administiarive head-quarters are at Burha. 

PhysiaU Aspeets, — Geographically, the District is composed of three 
distinct tracts — (i) The southern low-landa comprising the pargands of 
Hattij Dhansud, and Lanji, together with a tract recently added to 
Bdldgbdt, from the District of Seoni, on the west. (3) A long narrow 
valley, known as the Man t^uka, (3) A loAy plateau, known os the 
KdigisxK Bochhid tract. The first portion oourista of a slightly \uvdulat- 
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ing tract, comparatively veil cultivated, and drained by the Waingangd, 
Bdgh, Deo, Gbisri, and Son rivers. On its northern and north-eastern 
edge it is fringed with a belt of forest, which extends from one to five 
miles from the base of the hills, and at places along the banks of the 
river. Elsewhere the country is quite open, the quality of the land 
varying from the water-scoured soil on the banks of the Wainganga, to 
rich alluvial black deposits. The second jrartion is a tong, narrou’, 
irregular-shaped lowland tract, composed of a series of small valleys, 
intersected by light micaceous granite hill ranges covered with dense 
jungle. From the main range to the IVaingangd, this tract varies in 
breoddr from five to twenty miles. The soil, as a rule, is of a somewhat 
inferior quality, and requires a full supply of water to produce good 
crops j but ample facilities for irrigation exist, The third tract, which 
comprises the greater part of the District is a vast undulating plateau, 
broken into numerous valleys by irregular ranges of hills running gene- 
rally from east to west The general level of these valleys is about 800 
or 900 feet above the surrounding plains, and nearly aooo feet above 
sea level. Some of the peaks, however, reach from 3300 to 3000 feet 
above sea level. By far the greater portion of these highlands is covered 
with dense jungle, the vill<^;es consisting, almost without exception, of 
collections of ten or twelve Goad or Baiga temporary huts, which 
Remain for about two years, and are then burnt by their inhabitants, who 
migrate to other places in search of virgin soil. The quality of the soil 
of this tract ranges from the richest black alluvium, to a stony uncul- 
tivable soil in the proximity of the higher peaks. 

The greater part of the District is drained by the Woingangi and 
its tributaries above named, but most of the streams which rise 
in the upper country. find their; way. into the Nacbodfi (Kerbudda), 
There are no lakes in Bfilfighit The forests are very extensive, and 
cover the greater part of the north of the District The finest of these 
is the large W reserve of TopU in the north-east corner, where the trees 
are magnificent. But little teak of value is now to be found, owing to 
reckless destruction by the aboriginal tribes in making dearings for 
their nomadic cultivation. The forests are now bebg protected, and in 
.r88o-8i, 9S0 square miles were * reserved’ and in chsage of the Fprest 
Department. The working of the Diriment in that year, showed a 
total revenue, from the sale of timber and forest produce, of ^3180, 
f^ainst an expenditure of leaving a net profit of ;^24i3. Stunted 

timber, and patches of scrub and jungle^ are scattered about the plains. 
On the banks of the Deo and the Son is found the large katang bamboo, 
specimens of which have been exhibited 90 feet in length. The jungle 
is tenanted by game of every kind, hrom the bison and bnifsilo, which 
range the hill summits, to the fox and hare in the plains below. ^ - 

There is every reason to suppose th(it the mineral wealth of the high- 
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and central India. From the immigration of sturdy peasants of these 
classes the reclamation of the forest wastes may be hoped for ; and it 
was with the main object of facilitating their settlement in BdUghdt that 
the District was at first experimentally formed. For the last ten years, 
every effort has been made to induce industrious husbandmen to reclaim 
lands in the upland tracts. Where the plot applied for has been entirely 
waste, grants have been made under the waste-land clearance lease rules. 
Where a few squatters have already settled, active men are encoumgcd 
to undertake the management of the village, by the prospect of obtain- 
ing the proprietary right on their getting the village inhabited and the 
lands around brought under cultivation. In the year 1882, the total 
area of grants made, amounted to 95,653 acres. 

Commerce md Trade . — ^The trading classes chiefly consist of oil- 
sellers and spirit-distillers, who, howver, combine other trades, and 
even agriculture, with their hereditary vocations. The artisan class as 
yet scarcely exists. Gold is washed in a few of the streams, especially 
the Deo and the Son (Soane), but the quantity obtained hardly repays 
the labour. At Malanjhand in the BhlmUt malachite is found 
in thin flakes. Abandoned \Yorking8 have been discovered so old, that 
there is no, tradition of their ever having been worked. In many places 
on the hills iron abounds. The Gonds smelt the ore into rough semi- 
circular shapes of about 16 lbs. weight, called chiUds, which are sold in 
the idzdrs for from 6d. to is. n piece. The mica is too fragmentary to 
be of much value. What little internal trade there is in B^l%hdt is 
carried on with the villages of the Waingangd plain. There the inhabit- 
ants of the uplands find a market for their produce, and thence they 
obtain their salt, their copper vessels, their cotton goods, and tbeit 
hardware. The greatest obstacle to the prosperity of the District arises 
from the difficulty of communication. Only wthin the lost few years 
has much progress been made in this respect. During that period the 
the Panchdra, the Wardi, the Bdnpur, and the Bhondwd hill tracts 
have been tendered available for carts ; but in x88t the length of made 
roads ^Ya3 returned at only 116 miles of the and class. There is no 
railway in the District. Communication by water is carried on by means 
of the Bdgh, the Deo, the Son, and the Waingangd rivers, on which, 
during the flood season, a good deal of grain goes down, and some salt 
comes up in flat-bottomed boats. But the navigation of these streams 
ia much impeded by the i^cky barriers which occur in different parts of 
their course, in the removal of which, however, some progress has been 
made. 

Administration . — ^In 1867, Bdldghdt was, as a temporary measure in 
the first Instance, formed into a separate District under the Government 
of the Central Provinces, and attached to the Ndgpur Division. It is 
administered by a Deputy-Commissioner, with an Assistant Commis- 
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sioner and tahstlddrs. In i88i-Sa, the total yevenue amounted to 
;63a,o94, of whicli the land revenue yielded \;£‘r 6, 179; total cost of 
District officials and police of all kinds, \ number of dvil and 
revenue judges of all sorts within the District, 5; magistrates, 4; 
maximum distance from any village to the nearest court, 65 miles; 
average distonce, 30. The police force of the District in 1881-82 
consisted of a regular force of 222 men, and a town police of 1 1 men, 
costing j£34i 8, of which ^£3304 was payable by the State. The daily 
average number of prisoners in jail in i88r was 79'ai, of whom 
9 *S 4 were females. The number of Government or aided schools 
under Government inspection in T88x-8a was 36, attended by 1882 
pupils. This is exclusive of private unaided schools. The Census 
Report of 1881 returned 2306 boys and 16 girls as under instruction, 
besides 2698 males and 35 females as able to read and write, but not 
under instruction. The District contained four municipalities in 1881-82, 
viz. Bttrhd, Wdra Seoni, Lalbdra, and Katangf, w'ith an aggregate popula- 
tion of 12,422, Municipal income, ;£893; expenditure, ;£562. 

Medical The rainy season lasts from June to September. 

In 1881, the rainfall at the civil station amounted to 62'Si inches; iu 
1876 it was 56 '20 inches. The average rainfoll during the ten years end- 
ing 1881 was 65*65 inches. Temperature in the shade in 1881 — May, 
highest reading 113* F,, lowest 80*; July, highest reading 90“, lowest 
73'i December, highest reading 83*, lowest 79*.' By lar the inost fatal 
complaint is fever, to which cause is attributed about 83 per ,cent. of 
the deaths throughout the District Cholera and small-pox have been 
comparatively harmless, but dysentery and similar bowel complaints are 
responsible for a considerable number of deaths. In i88j, the registered 
death-rate per jooo of the population was returned at 22*4, The 
District has three dispensaries, namely the Bdldghdt main dispensary, 
with branches at Wiraseoni, Hatta Behir, and Katangl [For further 
particulars regarding Bdldghdt District, see the Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces, by Charles Grant, Esq., CS.!., pp. 15-23: Nagpur 1870; 
Census Report for the Central Provinces, 1881; and Administration 
Report for Central Provinces, 1881-82.] 

B&I&hera.— yilloge with fort in Jaipur (Jeypore) State, Rijputdnaj 
on the route from Agra to Ajmere^ 78 miles west of the former, 150 east^ 
of the latter. Lat. 26'' 57' long. 76'' 47' e. Situated close to a pm 
through a chain of rocky hills running north and south. The fort was 
bombarded and partly destroyed by De Boigne, Sindhia'a general,' in 
the end of last century. 

BaJahl — Hill range in Bhandira District, Central Provinces ; 6 
miles west of Bhanddro, rising 400 feet above the' plain. Lat. ai^ 10* 
30*’ to 21“ 13' N., long, 79* 35' 30'' to 79* 38' 15^ e. j urea about 24 
milea in circumference. 
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BdJ(^ot-~“Town in Hflzdrn District, Punjab j situated on left bank 
of the river Kunhar or Nainsdkb, so miles in a straight line from the 
junction with the Jhelum (Jehlam). The population in 1881 ivas 2310 
in the main village, besides 7018 in scatter^ hamlets inclnded in the 
village A few Khattris of this place, in conjunction with 

those of Naushahra (Nawashahra), have a considerable trade. Imports, 
salt, cloth, indigo, and cotton i chief export, clarified batter (gi/it). Of 
the agricultural population, belonging to the Swati and Giijar tribes, a 
majority inhabit the central village, the remainder, included in the 
above dgutes, are scattered in isolated hamlets over the extensive lands 
of the township. 

BAIalc ot. — ^Fortified village in the hilly region of Damoh District, 
Central Provinces ; 12 miles south-west of Damoh. Ixit 23“ 41' 45* n., 
long. 79* 22' 45' s. The inhabitants are Lodhls, and rebelled in 1857, 
when the fort was dismantled by the British troops. Police post. 

Pa/xami in Sandila Msi/, Hardoi District, Oudh; 
bounded on the north by Gopamau, on the east and south by Sandila, 
and on the west by Bangar and MalUmv 4 n pai^ndsy the Sai river 
marking the boundary line. The pargand is said to have been formed 
towards the end of Akbai's reign by one BaUl Ktirmi, who, flying from 
the oppression of the Chandels some 300 years ago, found an asylum 
with the Kachhwdha Kshattriyas of Marhi. Being settled by them in 
the neighbouring forest, he cleared and peopled it, and founded the 
village of Baldi Khera, now Bdlamau. Another tradition states that 
BaUi Kdtmf received the jungle tract from the Kachhwilhas as a reward 
for his assistance in beating off a Musalmdn raid. A small and fertile 
patgtmd, with an area of 25 square miles, of which 18 are cultivated. 
Principal crops, wheat, barley, and gram. Land revenue, ^^2048, at 
the rate of 3s. 6|d. per cultivated acre, or 28. 7|d. per acre of total 
area. Population (1881) 11,720. Of the fourteen villages comprising 
the pargattd^ 8 ore held by ICachhwiha Kshattriyas, a by Nikhumbhs, 
a by Sukdl Brdhmans, and i each by Kdyastha and Kashmiri 
Srdhmans. 

B&lamau.— -Town in Hardoi District, Oudh j 14 miles north-west of 
Sandila Population (1881) 2461, principally agricultural Ktirmls; 
313 houses. A thriving place, with daily market and Government 
school. 

Bdl&piir. — TAlnk in Akola District, Berdr. Area, 570 square miles; 
contains 3 towns and 165 villages. Population (1881) 107,200, 
comprising $5,739 males and 51,461 females, or 188*07 persons per 
square mile. Area occupied by cultivators, 282,930 acres. 

BlUApiir.— Town in Akola District, Berdr. Lat. so* 40' n., long. 76' 
49' 15” E. ; 16 miles west of Akola town, and 6 miles south of Pdias 
station on the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay; population (1881) 
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11,244, of whom 5994 were returned as Hindus, including many 
Guzerdti Brdhmans, and 464a as Musalmtins. The AliSn river divides 
Bdldpur proper from the /effa (suburbs). Contains a Ubrarji a 
charitable dispensary, two schools— one a girls’— police station, and 
post-office. Bdidpur was the chief military station of the Atiighg l filers 
of Berdr after Ellichpur. One of the largest fairs in Berdr was formerly 
held here in honour of the goddess Bdli, whose temple still remains, 
arid who ' gives her name to the town. Bdldpur is mentioned 
in. the Ai'n-t-Aidart as one of the richest /asgnndr of Berdr, Aiim 
Shdh, son of Aurangzeb, is said to have resided here, and to have 
built a fort of earthivorlc. Nizdm-ul-Mulk defeated (July 1721) the 
imperial forces close to the town, after a severe engagement, in which 
his famous Dcccan artillery decided the day. The present fort of 
Bdldpur is the largest and probably the strongest in Berdr, the hill forts 
of Melghdt excepted. An inscription on the front gate states that it 
was completed in 1757 by Ismail Khdn, first Nawdb of Ellichpur, 
The Jamd Masjid, once a fine building, 90 feet long, but now a ruin, 
bears date 1032 a.h. A rMrrfrf (umbrella-shaped pavilion) of Mori^ 
stone, 25 feet square and 38 feet high, on the bonk of the river, south 
of the town, is much admired. It is supposed to have been built by 
Rdjd Savdi Joi Singh, who accompanied Aloroglr to the Deccan 
(Dakshin). A good market on Saturdays; the woven manufactuiet^ 
formerly in high repute, are now but little sought after. A laige 
proportion of the inhabitants ore Musolmdns, and the town is generally 
b^ming.a ruin. 

Bdlirdmpiif.— 'Town or cbllecdon of villages in Kuch Behdr State, 
Bengal. Population (1S81) 20,696, namely, males 5526, and 
5 170. 

BdrUsan,— A river of Ddrjfling District, Bengal; rises at Jagat 
Lepchd, a few miles south-west of DdrjUing, and flows south until it 
enten the Ainfe', where it divides into two streams; One, called the New 
Bdidsan, branches off and joins the MahdnadI on its right iwm ic just 
below Siligurf; the other, the Old Bdidsan, continues its southward 
course till it passes out of the iardi into Purniah District, The 
Bdidsan is fordable at several places during the cold and dry weather, 
and even in the rainy teason after flood water has subsided. In the hills 
the banks of the river are covered with jungle, but in the tardi they 
are cultivated. 

B^dfllnor {Vdddsitior or Wdritinet). — Native State within tha 
Political Agency of Rewd Kdntha, in the Province of Guzeral^ Bombay 
Presidency, lying between a a* 53' and 23* 17' n. lat., and between 
73* 17' and 73* 40' E. long.; bounded on the north by the States of 
the Mdhi Kdntha, on the east by the State of Ldndwdia, and ^t 'of the 
Godhid Sub-division of the Fdnch Mahals, and on the west and south 
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by the Kaira District. The territory is about 30 piiles in length and 
JO to IS in breadth, and is divided into two distinct and nearly equal 
ports, the BdEtisinor and Viipur Sub-divisions, the former containing 
41 villages, the latter 57, much mixed with those of the adjoining State 
of Ldndwdra; estimated area, 189 square miles; population (1881) 
46,338, or an average of 245 per square mile ; of the total population 
33,969 are males, and 02,359 females; estimated gross revenue, 
1,000. Except some hilly tracts in the west, the surface is fiat 
The soil is fertile, and though, fever prevails, the climate is tolerably 
healthy. There are no rivers of any note except the Mdhi ; irrigation 
is conducted from wells. Products—cereals, oil-seeds, pulses, sugar- 
cane, and cotton. Routes from Guzerdt to Mdhvapasa through the 
State, and transit duties are levied. There are a schools, with 496 
pupils. The chief is a Musalmdn. The distinguishing title of the 
family is Bdbi, meaning 'doorkeeper,* that having been the office 
assigned to die first ancestor, who attained distinction at the Mughal 
court. The chief bos power to try hia oivn subj'ects for capital ofiences, 
without requiring the sanction of the Political Agent, He pays a 
tribute of .£360 to the GAekwdr of Baroda, and ;£iio8 to the British 
Government He maintains a military force of 203 men, and is 
entitled to a salute of nine guns. Succession follows the rule of 
primogeniture ; there is no sanad authorizing adoption. The family 
traces its origin to Sher IChdn Bdbi, a distinguished officer in the 
imperial service (a.d. 1664) ; the fifth in descent, Saldbat Khdn, was 
gninted the revenues and jurisdiedon of Bdldsinor and Viipur. 
Bahddur Khdn, the fourth in descent from Saldbat Klidn, obtained 
possession of the principality of Jundgarh in Kdthidwdr; on his death 
his tenitory was divided, the younger son receiving Jundgarh, and the 
elder son continuing to hold Bdldsinor, During the ascendancy of the 
Mardtbds in Guzerdt, the State became tributary to both the Feshw^ 
(1768) and the Gdekwdr ; and in 1818, when the British Government 
succeeded to the rights of the Feshwd, it assumed the political 
superintendence of Bdldsinor. Placed at first under the supervision of 
the Collector of Kaira, Bdldsinor has, since the year 1853, formed part 
of the territory controlled by the Political Agent of Rewd Kdntha. 

BfUUisinor. — Chief town of Bdldsinor State, Guzerdt, Bombay 
Presidency; neat the Sheri river, on the route from Nlmach (Neeinuch) 
to Baroda. Lat 33* n ., long. 73* 24' e .; population (1881) 9718. 
Contains a dispensary maintained at an annual cost of ;^ 386 , and a 
post-oflice. 
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